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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1929-30. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday^  November  13, 1929,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  8,  1929,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Frank  Henri  Eobert  de  Parlier  de  la  Eoque,  Esq.,  Moorside, 
Westfield,  Battle,  Sussex. 

John  Gilbert  Wiblin,  Esq.,  36  Hamilton  Eoad,  Oxford. 

William  Richard  Le  Fanu,  Esq.,  78  Kensington  Gardens 
Square,  W.  2. 

Miss  Helen  Clergue,  78  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  1. 

F.  H.  Merceron,  Esq.,  Tangley,  near  Andover,  Hants. 

Harry  Vivash,  Esq.,  Westwell,  Downview  Road,  Worthing. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  P.  LeFanu,  C.B.,  on  ‘ The  Story 
of  Peter  Lunell  and  his  son  William.’ 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Barnabas  presented  to  the  Society  four 
framed  photographs  of  documents  and  prints,  including  an  old 
French  Translation  of  the  Charter  granted  by  Edward  VI  to 
the  Huguenot  Churches  of  England  in  1550 ; portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Edward  VI,  from  old  engravings,  and  a represen- 
tation of  the  departure  of  John  Alasco  when  exiled  by  Queen 
Mary. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  8,  1930,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Russell.  W.  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  13,  1929,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  Octavie  Weiss  Archibald  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Ernest  Barker,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  ‘ The 
Huguenot  Theory  of  Politics.’ 

The  Eev.  J.  K.  Barnabas  presented  to  the  Society  a re- 
production of  an  old  print  of  the  burning  of  seven  martyrs  at 
Canterbury. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  12,  1930,  held 
. at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  W.  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  8,  1930,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Mrs.  Florence  Arbuthnot,  The  White  Cottage,  Waltham  Abbey, 
Essex. 

Francis  Bernard  Bourdillon,  Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Headington, 
Oxford. 

George  Edward  Hill,  Esq.,  19  Eoyal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

The  Hendon  Public  Library  was  admitted  to  Fellowship  as  a 
subscribing  library. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Vignoles  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Jeune  were  elected 
Honorary  Auditors  to  the  Society. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  on  ‘ The  Sixteenth- 
century  French-speaking  and  English-speaking  Eefugee 
Churches  in  Frankfort.’ 


Forty-Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  14, 
1930.  Held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Samuel  Augustine 
CouRTAULD,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  12,  1930,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result  : 
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President— Ssnoauel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eadnor  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 
M.S.,  F.E.C.S.  ; Sir  Eobert  Alfred  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.  ; 
William  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal, 
Bt.,  F.S.A.  ; Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Eoget,  Esq. 

Council. — Major  Clifford  Thomason  Beckett,  M.C.,  E.A.  ; 
Henry  Martyn  Cadman-Jones,  Esq.  ; Sir  Thomas  Colyer 
Colyer-Fergusson,  Bt.  ; Sir  Eobert  William  Dibdin  ; Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Sandham  Jeudwine,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.  ; Thomas 
Philip  Le  Fanu,  Esq.,  C.B.  ; Alfred  Herbert  Lush,  Esq.  ; 
Miss  Susan  Minet  ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E., 
F.S.A.  ; Carl  Schelling,  Esq.,  L.D.S.E.C.S.Eng.  ; Orlando 
Henry  Wagner,  Esq.  ; and  G.  Woods  Wollaston,  Esq.  M.V.O., 
Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1929,  were  read  and  adopted. 

Beyort  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Ten  new  Fellows  have  been  elected  during  the  year  under 
review,  and  one  Public  Library  has  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  Fellowship  as  a Subscribing  Library.  Since  the 
figures  published  in  the  last  Annual  Eeport  were  drawn  up, 
however,  the  Society  has  lost  five  Ordinary  Fellows  and  two 
Honorary  Fellows  by  death,  while  no  fewer  than  seven  Fellows 
have  resigned,  and  one  has  been  struck  off  the  Eoll  for  non- 
payment of  subscription.  The  result  is,  therefore,  a decrease 
in  the  total  of  four,  and  the  figures  now  stand  as  follows  : 
232  Ordinary  Fellows,  10  Honorary  Fellows,  and  56  Subscribing 
Libraries.  Total,  298.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  the  increase 
in  Fellowship,  which  had  been  hoped  for,  the  Council  trusts  that 
Fellows  will  be  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  Society 
before  the  notice  of  representatives  of  Huguenot  families  in  this 
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country  whose  names  do  not  at  present  figure  in  the  Eoll  of 
Fellowship. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Societ}^  held  at  the  Hotel 
Eussell  and  preceded  as  usual  by  dinners  of  Fellows  and  their 
guests,  have  been  fairly  well  attended.  The  following  papers 
have  been  read  : ‘ The  Story  of  Peter  Lunell  and  his  son 
William,’  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  ; ‘ The  Huguenot  Theory  of 
Politics,’  by  Professor  Ernest  Barker,  of  Cambridge  ; and 
‘ The  Sixteenth-century  French-speaking  and  English-speaking 
Eefugee  Churches  in  Frankfort,’  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell.  These 
papers,  together  with  other  contributions,  notes,  and  reviews, 
will  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  tire  concluding  number  of 
Yol.  XIII  of  the  Proceedings  has  been  issued  and  contains  a full 
index  to  that  volume. 

Yol.  XXXII  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Fellows.  It  is 
entitled  ‘ Eegistres  des  Quatres  Eglises  du  Petit  Charenton,  de 
West  Street,  de  Pearl  Street  et  de  Crispin  Street,’  and  is  another 
of  the  long  series  edited  with  so  much  care  and  specialised  skill 
by  your  Yice-President,  Mr.  W.  Minet  and  Miss  Susan  Minet 
(Member  of  Council).  A very  valuable  MS.  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  by  Major  F.  Kennedy  (Fellow), 
dealing  with  the  Camisard  War,  and  the  question  of  publishing 
an  annotated  edition  thereof  is  under  consideration  by  a special 
Committee.  Among  other  material  awaiting  publication  is  the 
interesting  collection  of  extracts  from  the  Court  Minute  Books 
of  the  Weavers’  Company  of  London,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Chapman  Waller.  An  index  under  place  names  of  Yols.  XYIII 
and  XXYII  of  the  Society’s  publications,  dealing  with  Letters 
of  Denization  and  Acts  of  Naturalization  of  Aliens  in  England 
and  Ireland,  1603-1800,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published, 
when  complete,  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Society  received  a pressing  invitation  from  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  South  Carolina  to  send  a deputation  to  be  present  at 
the  celebrations  on  the  occasion  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  first  Huguenot  families  at  the  city  of  Charles 
Town,  now  known  as  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  April.  It 
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was  not,  however,  found  practicable  to  send  a deputation,  but 
an  address,  suitably  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  President,  was 
sent,  as  well  as  a wireless  telegram  of  congratulation  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting.  The  Council  is  glad  to  announce  that  the 
Society  has  been  honoured  by  the  election  of  its  learned 
Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  Minet,  as  a Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Commission  de  I’Histoire  des  Eglises  Wallonnes  of 
Leyden. 

During  the  year  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Barnabas,  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  at  Canterbury,  has  presented  to  the  Society  several 
framed  reproductions  of  old  documents  and  prints  relating  to 
Huguenot  history,  and  among  other  gifts  to  the  Library  may 
be  mentioned  : a copy  of  ‘ The  Fasti  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Dublin,’  presented  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  (Fellow),  who  is  the 
author  of  an  appendix  thereto  on  the  French  Congregation  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  and  a set  of  maps  of  seventeenth-century  London, 
by  Mr.  N.  Brett  James.  All  these  are  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  the  French  Hospital  into  which  the  Library  of  the  Society 
was  merged  some  years  ago.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  generally 
realised  among  Fellows  as  it  should  be  that  they  have  the  right 
to  use  this  Library  and  to  borrow  books  therefrom.  The  value 
of  this  collection  of  Huguenot  literature  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  new  card  index  catalogue  which  was  completed 
recently,  and  is  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

The  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  the  year  1929  are  appended 
to  this  report.  They  show  an  income  from  all  sources  of 
£449  Us.  3d.  (slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year)  and  an 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  of  £24  17s.  4d.,  with  a cash 
balance  of  £180  Gs.  Id.  carried  forward.  The  invested  funds 
are  valued  at  £2849  11s.  8d.,  compared  with  the  figure  of 
£2703  4s.  lOd.  for  the  previous  year. 

Fellows  will  learn  with  great  regret  that  this  is  the  last  time 
that  Mr.  Herve  Browning  is  responsible  for  the  annual  accounts, 
as  on  account  of  press  of  other  activities  he  is  reluctantly 
obliged  to  resign  the  office  of  Treasurer,  which  he  has  held  for 
no  fewer  than  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Browning  has  during  this 
period  carried  out  the  duties  of  looking  after  the  finances  of  the 
Society  with  zeal,  tact  and  ability,  and  has  done  a great  deal  in 
many  ways  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  which  his 
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father  was  the  founder.  The  Council  wishes  to  record  on  your 
behalf  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  work 
Mr.  Browning  has  done  during  this  long  period  of  devoted 
service.  The  opportunity  should  also  be  taken  to  express  their 
thanks  to  the  Hon.  Auditors  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  their 
work  during  the  year,  and  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  carried  out  his  duties. 

The  President  then  read  his  Address  as  follows  : 


Address  to  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting 
OF  THE  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Samuel 
Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,^ — I should  like  to  preface  my  address 
this  evening  by  thanlving  the  members  of  our  Society  most 
warmly  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  in  electing  me  as 
their  President.  May  I express  the  hope  that  during  my  term 
of  oflice  we  shall  have  a good  attendance  at  our  Meetings,  and 
be  fortunate  in  hearing  interesting  papers  from  those  who  are 
good  enough  to  read  them. 

I must  begin  by  following  precedent  and  recording  certain 
losses  which  the  Society  has  to  lament  during  the  past  Session. 
Miss  Aurora  Pine-Cotton,  who  died  March  3,  1929,  had  been  a 
Fellow  since  the  year  1909,  and  was  at  one  time  a frequent 
attendant  at  our  Meetings.  She  was  connected  with  the 
Huguenot  family  of  St.  Pierre.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G., 
who  died  on  May  21,  1929,  joined  the  Society  in  the  year 
1890,  and  was  interested  in  Huguenot  history  through  his  con- 
nection with  the  families  of  Primrose,  Bouverie,  and  Drelincourt. 
Major  Edward  Cazenove,  who  died  June  23  last  at  the  age  of 
72,  had  been  a Fellow  since  the  year  1887,  and  was  connected 
with  the  family  of  Du  Boulay.  Sir  Lionel  Cust,  K.C.V.O., 
Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  who  died  October  12,  aged  70,  joined  the 
Society  in  1897,  had  served  on  its  Council,  and  had  contributed 
two  papers,  both  published  in  the  Proceedmgs,  and  read  at  our 
Meetings  : the  first  on  the  ‘ Foreign  Artists  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  working  in  London  from  1560  to  1660  ’ (Proc.  vol.  vii, 
pp.  45-82),  and  the  other  on  ‘ William  Seguier,  first  Keeper  of  the 
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National  Gallery  ’ {Proc.  vol.  viii,  pp.  157-164).  His  unrivalled 
knowledge  and  advice  on  the  subject  of  historical  portraiture 
had  always  been  placed  at  the  services  of  the  Society.  Miss  Mary 
Heudebourck  Hine  Frean  died  December  15  last,  aged  81.  She 
had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1906,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Huguenot  family  of  Heudebourck.  Mr.  Frederick 
Edward  Bristowe,  who  died  on  January  14  last,  aged  63,  was 
a gentleman  very  well  known  in  Masonic  circles,  and  his  interest 
in  this  Society,  which  he  joined  in  1910,  was  no  doubt  through 
his  connection  with  the  Huguenot  family' of  Lavit.  Professor 
Eugene  de  Faye,  of  Paris,  who  died  on  February  12,  1929,  had 
been  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  our  Society  little  more 
than  a month  before  his  death.  An  historical  scholar  and  a 
brilliant  contributor  to  the  ‘ Philosophy  of  Religion,’  he  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1860,  and  was  partly  educated  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degree  with  first-class  honours. 
Later  he  was  called  to  the  Protestant  pastorate  of  Rubaix, 
afterwards  proceeding  to  the  Free  Church  at  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  in  Paris,  and  during  the  war,  at  the  age  of  55,  he 
served  at  the  Front  as  military  chaplain  for  two  years.  Sir  Frank 
Warner,  who  died  recently,  had  been  a member  of  our  Society 
for  some  time  till  within  recent  years.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
well-known  silk  manufacturing  firm  which  bears  his  name,  which 
is  mentioned  with  some  detail  in  an  article  ‘ Memories  of 
Spitalfields,’  by  W.  H.  Manchee  {Proc.  vol.  x,  pp.  298-345). 
Mr.  William  Cooke  Kettle,  of  Merioneth,  late  Registrar  of 
Wolverhampton  County  Court,  died  on  February  1 last, 
aged  68.  He  had  only  recently  become  a Fellow  of  our  Society, 
and  he  claimed  that  his  family  was  descended  from  the  Huguenot 
family  of  Quitel.  And  lastly,  Mr.  James  Curtis,  who  died 
May  5,  1930,  aged  78  years,  had  been  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  since  1906,  had  served  on  the  Council,  and  was  a 
Director  of  the  French  Hospital.  He  claimed  connection  with 
a Huguenot  family  of  Courtois,  of  Norwich  and  Swaffham. 

I must  endorse  what  is  said  in  the  Council’s  Report  as  to  the 
regret  we  must  all  feel  at  Mr.  Browning’s  resignation  of  his  office 
as  Treasurer,  which  he  has  held  for  so  long.  The  Society  has 
been  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  kind  and  unwearied 
services. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  three  interesting  papers.  One  by  Professor  E.  Barker 
on  the  ‘ Huguenot  Theory  of  Politics  ’ is  in  fact  an  elaborate 
treatise  in  which,  starting  from  the  condition  of  affairs  in  France 
in  1559  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572,  he  con- 
siders what  might  have  happened,  in  France  particularly,  had 
the  Huguenots  been  able  to  bring  King  Charles  IX  over  to  their 
side.  He  then  speaks  of  the  various  treatises  on  law  and 
liberty  written  by  Huguenots  during  the  ten  years  after  the 
Massacre,  and  presents  a very  detailed  account  of  the  Vindiciae 
Contra  Tyrannos,  which  he  attributes  to  Hubert  Languet. 

Another  paper  by  Mr.  Le  Fanu  dealt  with  the  old  Huguenot 
families  of  Lunell  of  Dublin  and  Bristol  from  about  the  year 
1689,  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  until  about  the  year 
1880,  when  the  name  of  Lunell  disappeared  from  Bristol. 

The  third  paper,  on  The  Sixteenth-century  French-speaking 
and  English-speaking  Churches  in  Frankfort,  was  read  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell,  who  read  a paper  two  years  ago  on  the  French- 
Walloon  Church  at  Glastonbury.  He  describes  how  the  refugees 
at  Glastonbury  were  in  1553  ordered  to  leave  England,  how  they 
made  their  way  to  Frankfort,  how  refugees  of  English  nationality 
joined  them  there,  and  how  these  two  communities  were  given 
the  use  of  the  same  building  for  religious  services. 

The  three  papers  continue  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  inter- 
esting matter  which  can  be  brought  to  light  when  members  of 
our  Society  undertake  to  dig  into  records  which  undoubtedly  do 
exist  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  what  the  Secretary  has  just 
read  in  the  course  of  the  Council’s  Eeport,  viz.  that  more 
Fellows  belonging  to  Huguenot  families,  of  each  sex,  who  would 
be  likely  to  contribute  papers  and  attend  meetings,  are  very 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

I should  like  to  make  a brief  reference  to  the  opening  at 
Noyon  of  the  Maison  de  Calvin,  which  is  to  take  place  this  year 
on  July  G.  This  house,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  July  10,  1927,  is  a building  which  has  been  constructed  at 
Noyon  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  Calvin  was  born,  this 
house  having  been  destroyed  by  bombardment  during  the  war. 
The  building  has  been  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe  de 
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I’histoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  and  is  to  be  used  as  a 
Calvin  Museum. 

In  the  report  to  this  Meeting,  which  has  just  now  been  read 
by  the  Secretary,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  most  kind  and 
courteous  invitation  from  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South 
Carolina  to  send  a deputation  to  Charleston  for  the  celehration 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  first  Huguenot 
families  in  that  city. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  celebration  takes  place,  the  city  of 
Charleston  is  commemorating  the  250th  anniversary  of  its 
establishment  as  Charles  Town  on  its  present  site,  and  the 
260th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  British  Colony  of  the 
Province  of  Carolina.  I am  sure  that  we  must  all  wish  that 
some  of  ourselves  could  have  accepted  on  behalf  of  our 
Society  this  very  kind  invitation,  but  unfortunately  this  was 
not  found  possible.  In  addition  to  our  reply  to  Mr.  Huger, 
the  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Society,  a telegram  was 
sent  on  the  date  of  the  celebration,  expressing  our  hearty 
good  wishes. 

Some  six  years  ago  I received  from  a certain  Mr.  Fairfax 
Harrison,  of  Virginia,  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  a small  book, 
privately  printed,  entitled  ‘ A Frenchman  in  Virginia  : the 
Memoirs  of  a Huguenot  Pvefugee  in  1686,’  and  it  seems  fitting 
that  I should  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  about  this 
book  at  this  time,  when  the  Society  of  Carolina,  almost  the 
adjacent  State  to  Virginia,  is  celebrating  its  250th  anniversary. 
The  full  title  of  the  book  is  as  follows  : ‘ Voyages  d’un  Francois 
Exile  pour  la  Pieligion  avec  une  description  de  la  Vergine  et 
Marilan  dans  T Amerique.  A la  Haye.  Imprime  pour  T Aiitheur 
1687.’  The  only  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  author  is  his  own 
statement  that  he  was  horn  in  Dauphine  of  the  ‘ ancient  and 
nohle  ’ Huguenot  family  of  Durand,  and  by  the  name  of  Durand 
I shall  mention  him  in  this  address.  He  must  have  been  born 
about  the  year  1635  ; he  was  bred  for  the  army  and  made 
several  campaigns  in  the  Protestant  cause,  one  in  1655,  when 
he  led  a band  of  his  neighbours  to  the  aid  of  the  Vaudois 
survivors  in  the  Alpine  valleys.  He  afterwards  married  and 
returned  to  his  estates,  one  in  his  native  Dauphine,  and  the 
other  in  Provence  close  by.  The  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
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Nantes  found  him  more  convinced  than  ever  in  his  ardour  for 
the  ‘ Keligion,’  but  no  hero  of  romance,  a childless  widower  of 
middle  age,  thrifty,  and  of  robust  health.  Very  shortly  after 
the  Revocation  a ‘ dragonnade  ’ (attempted  conversion  by 
torture)  scattered  his  relatives  and  plundered  their  property  as 
well  as  his  own,  but  fortunately  for  him  he  was  just  then 
absent  on  his  Proven9al  estates,  and,  collecting  all  his  available 
money,  he  fled  to  Marseilles.  While  there  he  saw  some  of  his 
unfortunate  neighbours,  who  had  refused  to  recant,  led  to  the 
galleys,  shaved  and  manacled,  and,  depressed  by  the  spectacle, 
he  made  his  way  to  Italy,  and  sailing  from  Leghorn,  after  a very 
narrow  escape  from  Algerian  pirates,  he  reached  London  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1686.  There  he  worshipped  in  free  com- 
munion with  his  co-religionists  at  the  French  Temple,  and 
busied  himself  in  seeking  for  an  occupation,  but  since  the 
English  climate  proved  too  damp  for  him,  he  determined  to 
emigrate  to  America. 

After  buying  an  outfit  suitable  for  a moderate  planter, 
Durand  takes  a passage  on  a London  ship  for  Charles  Town  in 
South  Carolina.  The  captain  of  the  ship  proves  to  be  bad 
mannered  and  unskilful,  and  on  board  were  a number  of  men 
and  women  from  the  London  slums  going  out  as  servants. 
There  were  also  some  English  merchants,  among  them  a certain 
‘ Mr.  Isny,’  a man  about  32  years  of  age,  of  lively  wit  and  speak- 
ing excellent  French,  whom  Durand  finds  the  most  honest  and 
agreeable  man  he  had  ever  met.  We  shall  hear  more  of  him 
as  the  story  proceeds. 

The  voyage  was  protracted  by  bad  weather,  and  at  the  end 
of  eighteen  weeks,  when  they  should  have  been  within  twenty- 
four  leagues  of  Charles  Town,  they  spoke  a ship  on  her  way  from 
Barbadoes  to  Maryland,  and  learned  that  they  were  still  200 
leagues  from  their  destination,  and  were  also  told  that  the  place 
had  been  abandoned.  The  captain  of  the  Barbadoes  ship 
reported  that  two  years  previously  he  had  landed  thirty-two 
English  passengers  in  Carolina,  all  in  the  best  of  health,  but 
upon  returning  there  eleven  months  later  he  found  only  two  of 
them  alive,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  there  was  vir- 
tually no  good  land  in  the  whole  of  the  colony,  and  one  of  the 
sailors  added  that  he  had  been  in  Charles  Town  the  previous 
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year  and  that  half  of  the  population  had  either  left  or  were 
dead. 

Upon  hearing  this  astonishing  news  most  of  the  merchants, 
including,  to  Durand’s  great  regret,  his  friend  Mr.  Isny,  resolved 
to  transfer  themselves  and  their  goods  to  the  Barbadoes  ship 
in  order  to  prosecute  their  venture  to  Maryland,  and  so  the  ship 
and  passengers  separated. 

A few  days  later  Durand’s  ship  ran  into  a storm  off  Cape 
Hatteras  and  was  disabled,  and  finally  had  to  run  for  the 
Virginian  Capes,  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  one  day 
in  October  she  came  to  anchor  at  Mobjack  Bay,  a short  distance 
up  the  bay  from  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry.  Durand  was 
glad  to  find  among  the  neighbouring  people  of  Gloucester  a 
Frenchman  now  established  as  an  overseer,  and  with  him  he  goes 
ashore  while  the  ship  is  refitting,  and  he  writes  as  follows  of  the 
country  and  his  experiences — (I  will  add  that  this  is  just  about 
the  country  where,  thirty  years  later,  Henry  Esmond  and  his 
wife  settled  down  in  a new  ‘ Castlewood  ’ after  their  troubled 
and  stormy  life,  to  spend  the  calmest  and  most  delightful 
season,  their  Indian  summer)  : 

‘ The  place  where  we  landed  in  the  County  of  Gloucester  was 
outwardly  one  of  the  most  charming  in  all  Virginia,  but  neither 
the  most  healthy  nor  the  most  socially  agreeable.  After  living 
on  board  for  several  days,  I was  obliged  to  take  lodgings  on 
shore  since  the  ship  had  to  undergo  extensive  repairs,  and  I 
found  these  at  10s.  a month.  My  French  friend  began  to  take 
me  visiting  ; it  was  the  cider  season  and  the  drinking  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  the  cider  made  me  sick,  probably  because 
it  was  new,  but  unfortunately  the  water  had  the  same  effect. 
After  a few  days  I had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  again  meeting 
Mr.  Isny  who  was  on  his  way  to  see  the  Governor,  Lord  Francis 
Howard  of  Effingham.  He  tried,  but  without  success,  to  dis- 
suade me  from  going  to  Carolina,  and  we  tenderly  embraced 
and  parted,  believing  we  should  not  meet  again. 

‘ I noticed  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  looked  sickly  and 
therefore  judged  that  the  situation  was  unhealthy  ; moreover 
I found  that  if  I sought  to  buy  cider  they  charged  me  thrice  as 
much  as  they  charged  each  other,  and  so  I had  to  drink  the 
water,  though  it  was  so  unpalatable. 
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‘ After  five  weeks  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  but  I was  seized 
with  fever  and  could  not  start.  The  ship,  however,  sailed  away, 
and  was  lost  with  all  on  board  near  the  Virginian  Capes. 
Mr.  Isny  had  asked  me  to  go  and  live  with  him  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bertrand  Servent  (1632-1707),  nowa  Judge  of  Elizabeth  City 
Council,  born  at  La  Kochelle,  who  had  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1660. 
When  I pondered  upon  the  many  obstacles  which  had  prevented 
my  reaching  Carolina,  I no  longer  persisted  in  my  determination 
to  go  thither,  but  recognised  that  God  called  me  elsewhere, 
but  I was  greatly  bored  where  I was  ; the  lack  of  language  was 
most  embarrassing  (I  could  talk  to  no  one)  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  were  only  rascally  peasants,  so  I decided  to 
go  in  search  of  Mr.  Isny,  but  learned  that  the  distance  to 
Mr.  Servent’s  house,  where  he  was  staying,  was  30  leagues  by 
land,  and  I still  felt  too  weak  for  the  journey.  After  some  days 
I found  a maP  going  in  the  direction  to  within  two  leagues 
of  Mr.  Servent’s  house,  and  with  him  I arrived  there  safely. 
Mr.  Servent  told  me  that  Mr.  Isny  had  by  chance  been  recog- 
nised as  Sir  Robert  Parker,  Bart.  (1665-1691),  of  Ratton, 
Sussex,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  stay  with  the  Governor  at  the 
latter’s  invitation.’ 

Durand  seems  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  this  intelli- 
gence, as  he  had  formed  a most  favourable  impression  of  ‘ Milor 
Parker,’  as  the  so-called  Mr.  Isny  was  now  named.  Durand 
sets  off  almost  at  once,  passes  York  River  near  Fort  James 
and  the  Governor’s  house  at  Green  Spring,  and  arrives  in 
Gloucester  County  some  leagues  from  Point  Comfort,  where  he 
rests  for  some  days  after  walking  thirty  leagues.  He  then 
attends  the  wedding  of  the  Frenchman,  who  had  first  befriended 
him,  a Protestant.  Though  it  was  November,  the  feast  was 
spread  under  the  trees,  about  100  people  being  present,  and  all 
day  and  all  night  the  company  smoked,  sang,  and  danced,  and 
drank  beer,  cider  and  punch,  and  the  next  morning  they  were 
lying  stretched  about  like  dead  men. 

Being  impatient  to  see  Mr.  Isny,  he  leaves  his  lodgings 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  rides  about  five  leagues 
distant  to  Mr.  Ralph  Wormeley  (1650-1701),  stepson  of  the 
late  Governor,  an  important  member  of  the  Council  owning 
much  property  and  many  houses  near  the  Rappahannock  River. 
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To  Lord  Howard,  the  Governor,  he  had  lent  one  of  these  houses 
named  ‘ Eose  Gill.’  Durand  here  meets  Milor  Parker,  who 
presents  him  to  the  Governor.  The  latter  asks  him  what  he 
thinks  of  the  country,  and  Durand  replies  that  he  has  found  it 
charming  and,  if  French  preaching  was  to  be  heard,  it  would 
encourage  him  to  settle,  but  that  the  difference  of  language 
would  oblige  him  either  to  return  to  Europe  or  go  to  the  northern 
colonies.  The  Governor  replied  that  he  had  orders  to  offer  each 
settler  fifty  acres  of  land  free,  but  that  to  him  (Durand),  because 
he  had  left  his  country  for  religion  and  was  recommended 
‘ Milor  Parker,’  he  would  give  500  acres,  though  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  some  distance  away  and  live  among 
the  savages.  In  preference  to  his  doing  so,  he  rather  recom- 
mended him  to  purchase  some  land  lying  among  the  Christian 
people,  and  considered  such  land  more  healthy  and  temperate 
than  either  Carolina  or  Pennsylvania.  He  also  told  him  that 
if  he  would  like  to  return  to  England  and  bring  back  to  Virginia 
other  settlers,  including  ministers  of  religion,  he  would  take 
pleasure  in  establishing  them  comfortably,  provided  only  that 
the  ministers  would  from  time  to  time  preach  in  English  and 
officiate  at  weddings  and  baptisms,  in  which  event,  he  would 
present  livings  to  two  or  three  of  them.  They  would  be  required 
to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  on  the  occasion  when 
they  preached  to  French  people  only,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
hold  services  after  the  same  manner  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  France. 

The  day  being  fine,  Durand  goes  for  a walk  along  the  river 
with  Milor  Parker,  who  relates  how  he  had  seriously  embarrassed 
himself  in  entertaining  Mile,  de  la  Garenne,  a young  lady  with 
whom  he  was  in  love,  and  her  mother  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  and 
for  this  reason  had  come  to  America  to  economise.  Durand 
proposes  to  leave  after  a day  or  two,  but  very  soon  returns  again 
to  meet  Parker  as  before,  and  they  dined  daily  with  the  Governor. 
During  this  time  the  Council  met,  and  Durand  notes  that  its 
members  are  men  not  necessarily  educated  in  law,  and  that  they 
sit  officially  in  their  boots  and  swords.  He  also  notes  that  the 
people  of  quality  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  cards  all  night.  He 
now  learns  that  Mr.  Wormeley  is  arranging  a journey  into 
Eappahannock  County,  where  he  had  plantations,  and  Parker 
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and  he  agree  to  accompany  him  and  pass  together  the  Christmas 
of  1686.  They  have  very  good  horses  for  the  journey,  and 
Mr.  Wormeley  proposes  to  Durand  that  he  should  marry  a 
childless  widow  of  the  neighbourhood,  aged  thirty,  with  1000 
acres  of  land  besides  servants  and  cattle.  Durand  declines 
owing  to  the  difference  of  language,  but  he  reflects  on  the  ways 
of  Providence  that  in  so  remote  a country  the  Lord  should 
have  placed  him  among  friends  who  were  of  the  most  illustrious 
station  in  all  America,  and  who  put  him  in  the  way  of  1000 
acres  of  land  and  many  other  good  things. 

In  Pappahannock  County  they  arrive  at  Mr.  Wormeley’s 
rich  plantation  of  Portobago,  and  Durand  immensely  admires 
the  beautiful  hills  and  streams  and  prosperous  cattle.  He  notes 
the  great  abundance  of  wild  vines  and  the  -prolific  peach  trees, 
on  the  fruit  of  \vTiich  swine  are  fattened  even  better  than  on 
beech  mast.  jMr.  Wormeley  tells  him  that  he  Avould  be  glad  to 
sell  to  French  settlers  all  his  10,000  acres  hereabouts  at  the  price 
of  45.  per  acre,  including  the  houses  standing  there.  (It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  desire  to  sell  land  is  some  evidence  of  the 
contemporary  low  price  current  for  tobacco.) 

Until  this  time  Durand  had  hesitated  between  returning  to 
England  or  of  making  a trial  of  the  northern  colonies,  but  after 
seeing  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Eappahannock  County,  and 
being  warmed  with  returning  strength  and  energy,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Europe  and  inform  his  poor  fellow-countrymen 
what  an  agreeable  asylum  Virginia  offered  to  them.  Milor 
Parker  urged  him  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Wormeley  promised  to 
execute  contracts  to  sell  these  lands  at  the  price  and  on  the 
terms  named.  Also  it  should  be  noted  that  Durand  put  much 
faith  in  the  book  ‘ The  Accomplishments  of  the  Prophecies,’  by 
Pierre  Jurien,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Protestant  University 
of  Sedan,  a book  which  had  great  contemporary  influence,  fore- 
telling the  restoration  of  the  Huguenot  Churches  in  France  in 
1689.  He  wishes  accordingly  to  be  at  home  to  witness  the 
re-establishment  of  the  religion  in  his  native  country. 

Christmas  is  now  approaching  and  Durand  and  Milor  Parker 
agree  to  pass  it  in  Maryland,  and  they  ride  to  the  house  of 
Colonel  William  Fitzhugh  (1651-1700),  of  Bedford,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  on  the  shore  of  the  Potomac.  Many  others  from 
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Mr.  Wormeley’s  accompanied  them,  they  were  twenty  in  all,  but 
Colonel  Fitzhugh  had  ample  accommodation  with  great  store 
of  good  wine,  and  a ‘ frolic  ’ ensued  with  three  fiddlers,  a clown, 
a tight-rope  dancer,  and  an  acrobat,  who  gave  them  all  the 
amusement  they  could  wish.  A gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
came  to  meet  them,  and  made  an  extensive  offer  of  land  to  any 
French  refugees  who  might  come  out  and  settle. 

After  a day  or  two  Durand,  Milor  Parker,  and  Mr.  Wormeley 
leave  Colonel  Fitzhugh’s  and  set  sail  for  Maryland.  Mr.  Worme- 
ley had  to  return  home  on  business,  and  Durand  accompanies 
him,  but  Milor  Parker,  who  is  a Roman  Catholic,  wishes  to  make 
his  Christmas  devotion  in  his  own  communion.  Durand  finds 
him  very  sympathetic  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  and  in  the  course  of  their  last  walk  together  Parker  asks 
Durand  to  accept  a present  of  money,  in  order  to  help  him  in  his 
journey  to  Europe  and  in  returning  to  America  with  some 
French  emigrants,  and  he  assures  Durand  that  the  Governor  has 
expressly  charged  him  to  offer  this  assistance.  Mr. -Wormeley 
and  Durand  then  cross  the  river  and  spend  Christmas  Day  at 
one  of  the  plantations  ; at  ‘ Rose  Gill  ’ Durand  again  meets 
the  Governor,  who  repeats  his  kind  offer  of  service,  and  Durand 
then  returns  to  his  lodging.  He  has  some  extremely  adverse 
criticism  to  make  on  the  unkindness  and  avarice  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  lodged,  in  fact  he  reduced  himself  to  a diet  of 
bread  and  water  to  avoid  being  cheated  in  his  purchase  of  other 
provisions.  During  this  time  a rumour  goes  round  that  he  was 
going  to  send  some  more  French  people  to  Virginia,  and  accord- 
ingly he  receives  further  offers  of  land,  but  he  replies  that  their 
water  was  so  bad  and  their  treatment  of  him  so  evil  that  he 
could  never  recommend  any  Frenchman  to  live  among  them. 

He  is  now  awaiting  a certain  ship  to  take  him  to  England, 
but  can  get  no  news  of  it  until  February  15,  and  meanwhile  he 
is  getting  less  fat  and  more  feeble.  He  is  impatient  to  be  off, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  departing  to  find  the  ship,  said  to  be  some 
eighteen  leagues  away,  when  he  hears  from  Milor  Parker  advising 
him  to  stay  where  he  is  until  he  receives  notice  of  the  ship 
being  ready  to  sail. 

He  is  three  leagues  from  the  nearest  church,  too  far  to 
attend  the  service,  and  he  finds  the  Sundays  very  dreary,  but 
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he  remembers  the  charming  exhortations  he  had  heard  from 
excellent  ministers  in  London,  and  resolves  never  again  to  live 
without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  comfort.  At  last,  on 
March  15,  he  does  actually  sail,  departing  with  great  satisfaction 
from  a neighbourhood  where  he  had  suffered  so  much  chagrin. 

Unfortunately  the  narrative  here  comes  to  an  end.  Durand, 
after  many  adventures  by  sea,  reaches  London  in  the  spring  of 
1687,  where  he  sat  down  to  write  a memoir  which  should  relate 
his  experiences  to  the  Huguenots  of  London  and  convince  them 
that  Virginia  Avas  the  best  part  of  America  for  them  to  settle. 

This  memoir  was  printed,  but  he  failed  to  add  to  it 
Mr.  Wormeley’s  offer  of  his  Portobago  lands  on  the  Eappahan- 
nock,  because  he  could  find  no  one  to  translate  it  for  him  into 
French,  and  so  his  narrative  breaks  off.  We'  do  not  learn  what 
he  did  in  organising  a party  of  Huguenots,  and  his  own  ultimate 
career  is  unknown. 
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El)t  ^torp  of  \Mtv  iLunell, 
a ?^uguenot  JUfugre,  anli  W ^on  2'^illianu 

By  THOMAS  PHILIP  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

Most  Dublin  citizens  know  the  old  French  graveyard  in 
Merrion  Row.  A considerable  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the 
graves  of  the  Lunell  family,  once  well  known  in  business  in 
Dublin  and  Bristol.  The  French  spelling  is  Lunel,  but  the  form 
Lunell  which  I have  used  throughout  this  paper  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
■stories  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  great 
professions  are  comparatively  easy  to  trace,  but  the  romances  of 
commerce  are  seldom  set  down  on  paper.  A well-known 
Dublin  firm  of  wholesale  druggists,  bearing  a Huguenot  name 
(Messrs.  Boileau  and  Boyd),  celebrated  its  bicentenary  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  a pamphlet  on  its  early  days.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  others  would  follow  this  example.  I am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Seymour  Guinness  for  a copy  of  a manu- 
script which  does  something  of  the  kind  for  the  Lunell  family. 
It  was  written  in  1807  by  William  Peter  Lunell  of  Bristol,  who 
refers  in  it  to  a visit  which  he  made  to  Dublin  in  that  year. 
He  gives  an  account  of  his  father,  William  Lunell,  and  his  grand- 
father, Peter  Lunell.  The  latter,  who  died  in  1720,  often  spoke 
of  his  adventures  to  his  son,  but  it  was  more  than  eighty  years 
before  his  story  was  written  down,  and  while  it  gives  a vivid 
picture  of  the  times  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  contains 
many  obvious  inaccuracies.  The  old  man’s  memory  may 
have  failed  or  his  son  may  have  misunderstood  him.  To  print 
the  narrative  without  comment  would  be  misleading  and  to 
criticise  it  in  detail  tedious.  A summary  of  Peter  LunelTs 
adventures  with  some  extracts  from  the  manuscript  (printed 
in  smaller  type)  must  therefore  suffice.  The  story  of  William 
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Lunell’s  struggle  to  establish  himself  in  trade  is  not  open  to 
the  same  criticism  and  can  be  given  almost  in  his  son’s  words  : 

I. — Peter  Lunell’s  Adventures. 

Peter  Lunell  was  born  about  1652  at  Havre,  where  his 
people  would  appear  to  have  been  prosperous  citizens,  some  of 
them  being  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  trade,  and  strong 
adherents  of  the  reformed  faith.  According  to  the  family 
tradition  his  grandfather,  Jean  Lunell,  a minister,  died  at  the 
stake  in  Kouen,  but  this  story  lacks  confirmation  and  if  founded 
on  fact  probably  refers  to  an  ancestor  of  an  earlier  date  and  a 
different  name.  His  father’s  name  was  Nicholas.  He  was 
sent  to  complete  his  education  at  Amsterdam,  that  great 
centre  of  Protestant  learning  and  of  commerce,  whence,  as  he 
told  his  son,  he  once  saw  a corn-laden  fleet  of  nearly  five  hundred 
ships  set  out  and  this  export,  he  said,  did  not  advance  the  price 
sixpence  a bushel.  He  also  lived  and  suffered  privations  at 
another  great  town  in  Holland.  ‘ If  you  had  been  at  Leyden,’ 
he  would  say  when  offered  carrots  which  he  always  refused. 
He  would  seem  to  have  returned  to  France  before  the  end  of 
1669,  as  he  remembered  seeing  the  widow  of  Charles  I in  Paris, 
unless  indeed  this  visit  took  place  before  he  went  to  Holland. 
His  son  did  not  know  when  he  came  to  England,  but  says  that 
it  was  after  the  great  fire  of  London.  If  we  suppose  him  to  have 
started  from  Holland,  it  may  well  have  been  after  the  peace  of 
1674,  when  many  Dutchmen  made  their  way  to  England.^ 
At  all  events  he  was  a grown-up  man  and  arrived  before 
December  1678,  as  he  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Eobert 
Coleman  and  confirms  the  story  which  Burnet  discredits,^  that 
the  condemned  man  expected  to  the  last  that  a reprieve  would 
have  been  procured  for  him  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

‘ Coleman,’  he  said,  ‘ begged  time  of  the  Sheriff  and  when 
that  time  was  up  begged  it  again  ; the  Sheriff  said  he  would 
have  it  on  condition  of  a promise  not  to  ask  again  ; Coleman 
promised  and  the  time  being  again  expired  drew  the  cap  over 
his  face  saying,  “ I see  there  is  no  faith  in  man.”  ’ 

1 Denizations  and  Naturalizations  of  Aliens  in  England  and  Ireland,  1603- 
1700,  pp.  109  seq. 

^ History  of  My  Own  Time,  i,  437. 
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On  arriving  in  London  young  Lunell  lodged  in  Whitechapel 
at  the  house  of  Anthony  Sawier,  no  doubt  a refugee  like  himself 
and  probably  to  be  identified  with  Antoine  Soye  or  Soie  whose 
name  frequently  appears  in  the  Register  of  the  French  Church  of 
Threadneedle  Street.^  A compatriot,  Louis  de  Durfort,  Baron 
Duras,  who  became  Earl  of  Feversham  by  special  remainder 
in  1677  and  had  commanded  the  Duke  of  York’s  troop  of 
Horse  Guards  since  1667,  enabled  him  to  join  that  force  soon 
after  his  arrival.  His  position  as  a ‘ gentleman  of  the  Guard  ’ 
with  pay  of  four  shillings  a day  was  very  different  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  private  soldier  ^ and  in  the  story  of  his  service, 
which  continued  throughout  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II,  and  into  that  of  William  III,  he  more  than  once 
claims  the  friendship  of  officers  of  other  regiments.  Being 
quartered  in  London  he  saw  most  of  the  sights  of  the  town. 
Lord  Rochester  acting  as  a mountebank  on  Tower  Hill,  Russell 
and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold  in  1683  and  the  frozen  Thames  in 
1684,  when  he  bought  in  one  of  the  booths  erected  on  the  ice 
‘ a flint  glass  bottle  covered  with  red  leather  gilt  ’ which  he 
carried  with  him  during  his  subsequent  service.  He  was  also 
present  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.  He  took  an  opportunity, 
apparently  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
October  1685,  of  paying  a visit  to  France  on  a pass  signed  by 
Lord  Feversham.  The  King’^  lieutenants  were  then  giving 
effect  with  even  more  zeal  than  their  master  to  his  desire  that 
there  should  be  but  one  religion  in  his  realm.  The  inhabitants 
of  Havre  suffered  with  others,  and  Lunell  saw  several  of  his 
relations  who  were  imprisoned  as  Huguenots  : 

‘ Some  wanted  to  go  as  his  servants  ; a female  relative  pressed 
him  so  much  on  behalf  of  her  escape  that  at  last  she  offered  to  travel 
as  his  wife.’ 

Judith  Lunell  of  Havre  was  one  of  ninety-four  Huguenots 
brought  by  order  of  the  King  from  various  prisons  (including 
the  dungeons  of  Aumale — ces  lieux  si  terrihles  et  affreux — 
where  many  prisoners  from  Havre  were  confined^)  to  the  Castle  of 

1 Huguenot  Society'’ s Publications,  vol.  xiii. 

2 Cf.  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  ( Popular  Edit.  1889),  I.  144. 

^ Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  Iviii,  169  n.; 
Ixxii,  252. 
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Dieppe  to  be  transported  into  England,  for  which  they  embarked 
on  April  27,  1688 A She  was  living  ten  years  later  in  London  A 

‘ He  said  that  many  persons  escaped  in  disguise.  He  saw  a 
man  driving  a pig  as  though  going  to  the  next  market  town  who 
all  the  time  was  trying  to  escape  by  means  of  the  pig.  Some  were 
even  removed  in  coffins.’ 

With  such  recollections  in  his  mind  there  could  be  no  doubt 
on  which  side  he  would  have  desired  to  fight  in  any  war  in 
which  the  question  of  religion  arose,  and  his  stories  gave  some 
idea  of  the  progress  of  disaffection  among  the  Protestants  in 
the  Guards  after  King  James’s  accession.  In  his  grandson’s 
words  : 

‘ At  first  a monk  was  a curiosity  and  the  guards  would  say  with 
a kind  of  surprise  “ I saw  a monk  to-day  ! ” but  in  a little  time 
they  became  common  and  were  taken  no  notice  of.  My  grandfather 
attended  the  King  to  Salisbury  on  the  approach  of  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  towards  the  capital.  He  told  my  father  that  as 
the  army  marched  into  Salisbury  the  Crown  that  was  on  the  High 
Cross  fell  down  in  the  street.  This  the  army  considered  an  ill 
omen  for  King  James.  He  also  said  that  when  they  were  at  their 
quarters  and  asleep,  some  persons  without  would  rap  loudly  at  their 
doors,  on  which  awaking  they’d  cry  out  “ Who’s  there  ? ” “ The 

Prince  is  landed  ” was  the  answer.  This  in  their  hearts  they  were 
glad  of.  My  grandfather  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  Salisbury 
Plain  ; he  was  at  his  coronation  ; said  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
pigs  killed  for  the  dinner.  He  went  to  Ireland  with  King  William. 
I think  he  accompanied  him  because  he  was  in  his  Guards.  . . . 
My  grandfather  was  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  : he  said  that  they  all 
lay  in  their  tents  the  night  before,  that  the  sentries  were  all  night 
calling  to  each  other  “ Sentry,  have  a care  ! ” ’ 

In  spite  of  these  precautions  there  were  strange  doings  in 
the  camp  ; some  of  the  wilder  horsemen  were  apparently 
determined  at  all  costs  to  be  well  mounted  in  the  coming  fray. 
Frank  Langston,  an  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Dragoons  whom 
Lunell  knew,  and  who  ultimately  rose  to  be  a general,  dreamt 
that  he  had  lost  his  horse  and  woke  to  find  a man  leading 
him  away,  and  Dumont  de  Bostaquet  has  told  how  his  saddle 

^ Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  ii,  40. 

2 Threadneedle  Street  Registers,  1698  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  169/). 
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^yas  stolen  while  his  servant  was  busy  in  his  tent.^  Lunell  rode 
among  the  cavalry  which  started  early  to  cross  the  Boyne  at 
Slane  and  attack  the  left  flank  of  King  James’s  army.  He  only 
knew  the  details  of  the  main  battle  at  Oldbridge,  five  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  from  hearsay,  and  his  statements  with  regard  to 
it  are  inaccurate. 

‘ He  carried  with  him  that  day  in  his  side  pocket  a little  flask 
containing  some  brandy  with  which  he  refreshed  himself  greatly 
during  the  heat  of  action.  This  was  the  flask  which  he  bought 
on  the  Thames  when  it  was  frozen  over.’ 

It  was  a long  and  trying  day,  and  according  to  one  who  was 
present  ‘ excessive  hot.’  ^ Lunell  told  of  another  of  his  friends, 
Thomas  by  name,  the  Quarter  Master  of  Schomherg’s  Kegiment, 

‘ That,  after  the  action,  being  extremely  fatigued  he  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  laid  himself  down  on  a green  hank  and  fell  into 
a sound  sleep  ; that  when  he  awoke  he  found  his  horse’s  head  on 
his  thigh — the  horse  as  soon  as  his  master  went  to  sleep  lay  down 
beside  him.’ 

Lunell  no  doubt  went  on  with  his  regiment  to  Dublin,  as 
he  had  a recollection  of  Dr.  King  preaching  before  King  William, 
though  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  occasion,  but  he  took  no  further 
part  in  the  War. 

‘ Soon  after  the  action  at  the  Boyne  he  was  seized  with  the 
small-pox  and  (as  his  own  expression  was)  broke  out  so  violently 
that  he  quitted  the  army.  He  saved  three  hundred  guineas  with 
which  he  began  the  world  as  a private  man.  I imagine  it  was  in 
the  year  1691  he  married  . . . Kiturah  Low,  daughter  of  Captain 
George  Low  descended  from  John  Low,  gentleman,  of  Bewdly  in 
Worcestershire,  who  died  April  1638  and  was  buried  in  a vault 
under  a large  tomb  of  blue  stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Chapelizod.^ 
. . . Commissary  George  Low  was  brother  of  Kiturah  my  grand- 
mother. My  grandfather  took  a farm  at  Raharah  in  the  . . . County 
of  Roscommon  ...  It  was  about  three  hundred  acres  ; the  rent 
was  about  £25  a year.  . . . My  grandfather  had  five  children, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  born  at  Raharah  ; the  three 

^ Memoires,  p.  209. 

2 The  Diary  of  Thomas  Bellingham,  Preston,  1908,  p.  130. 

^ For  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  see  Memorials  of  the  Dead  in  Ireland, 
viii,  529. 
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daughters  died  in  their  infancy ; . . . the  two  sons  were  named 
George  and  William.  George  was  born  in  March  1694  ; he  was 
called  after  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  William  was  born  7 th  of  May 
1699  ; he  was  named  after  King  William.  . . . The  farm  supplied 
all  the  wants  of  the  family,  but  so  uncertain  was  the  market  for 
disposing  of  the  produce  that  it  often  remained  unsold  for  want 
of  a buyer.  The  expenses  must  in  one  sense  have  been  very  small, 
the  wants  of  the  house  being  very  few.  I heard  my  father  say  that 
there  was  not  a teapot  in  the  house,  and  I am  confident  that  there 
was  not  a watch  in  the  pocket  of  any  of  the  family.  The  house  was 
one  story  high  and  thatched  ; they  made  butter  and  sowed  wheat 
and  had  cattle,  . . . yet  the  produce  of  the  f^rm  scarcely  paid 
the  rent  and  maintenance.  There  were  no  bad  debts  and  no  expenses 
of  dress  or  dissipation,  no  neglect  of  the  house  or  farming  stock, 
every  necessary  of,  life  was  . . . extremely  cheap  and  yet  they 
rather  went  behind,  and  when  the  lease  was  out  and  the  landlord 
took  the  ground  scarcely  one-half  of  the  three  hundred  guineas 
remained.’ 

The  lack  of  a teapot  is  hardly  surprising  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  average  price  of  tea  at  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  was  sixteen  shillings  a pound. ^ Eaharah  lies 
about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Athlone.  Education  in  such  out- 
of-the-way  places  is  even  now  a difficulty,  but  the  Lunells  w^ere 
fortunate  in  finding  a day  school  near  them  for  their  son 
William  (George  had  probably  died  young,  as  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him).  This  school  was  kept,  in  spite  of  the  penal  laws, 
by  one  Father  Keoghy,  who  taught  among  other  things  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  used  sometimes  to  visit  the  farm  and  talk  over 
the  w’ars  which  were  being  waged  on  the  Continent.  His 
school  and  home  were  simple,  and  when  his  pupils  went  to  see 
him  in  the  holidays  he  treated  them  to  bread  and  milk  boiled 
with  brown  sugar  in  it,  which  they  never  forgot.  The  boys  once 
had  a barring  out  after  the  manner  of  those  days  : 

‘ On  the  last  sclioolday  they  shut  the  master  out  of  the  house 
and  on  his  begging  to  enter  made  terms  with  him  for  additional 
holidays,  . . . made  everything  secure  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 
. . . The  master  strove  to  force  the  door  but  without  effect. 
Presently  the  boys  heard  a noise  on  the  roof  which  was  soon  followed 


1 Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed.,  xxi,  89. 
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by  the  appearance  of  one  of  Father  Keoghy’s  legs  breaking  througli 
the  thatch.  The  boys  instantly  unbarred  the  door  and  ran  away.’ 

When  William  Lunell  was  a little  older  he  was  sent  to  a 
boarding  school  at  Athlone  kept,  according  to  the  narrative, 
by  a Mr.  Thulus,  who  was  presumably  either  the  Eev.  George 
Thewles  or  his  son  the  Rev.  John  Thewles.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  term  : 

‘ My  grandfather  used  to  walk  with  my  father  to  school  at 
Athlone  and  when  my  father  was  tired  took  him  on  his  back  ; some- 
times he  went  only  part  of  the  way  and  when  he  turned  to  go  home 
my  father  would  look  after  him  till  he  disappeared.  . . . My  father 
often  told  of  these  walks  which  his  father  took  with  him  to  school. 
He  used  to  say  : “ Mind  your  learning,  William,  ’tis  all,  my  dear 
child,  I have  to  give  you.”  He  had  a little  dog  called  Venus  who 
used  to  accompany  them  to  whom  he  always  spoke  French  : 
“ Pauvre  Veni ! Pauvre  Veni  ! ” My  grandfather  also  spoke  Dutch 
but  he  never  or  seldom  used  the  language  but  when  he  found  himself 
angry,  when  he  always  spoke  Dutch.  It  answered  his  purpose  and 
no  one  was  the  worse  for  it.’ 

There  were  two  terms  in  the  year,  and  the  boy’s  pocket  money 
for  each  term  was  three  pence  which  he  scarcely  liked  to  take, 
fearing  it  could  not  be  spared.  When  he  went  back  to  school, 

‘ His  clothes  were  pinned  up  in  a little  bundle  by  his  mother, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  take  the  pin  out  thinking  that  it  was 
his  mother  who  pinned  it.  . . . Many  stories  did  my  father  tell  me 
that  related  to  their  living  in  the  country.  I could  have  sat  up  a 
whole  night  to  have  heard  the  little  incidents  which  took  place 
during  their  abode  at  Raharah.  My  father  had  a kind  of  eloquence 
in  his  narratives  which  gave  the  most  striking  pictures.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  thing  itself — the  very  real  life  without  any  effort  to  make 
it  so.’ 

Nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the  narrative 
is  not  always  accurate.  It  says  that  the  farm  lay  near  the 
ruins  of  Aughrim  Castle,  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  ; it  was 
really  twenty  miles  north  of  it.  It  was  clearly  a grazing  farm, 
and  the  ancient  fair  of  Ballinasloe  would  afford  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  of  disposing  of  its  stock.  Possibly  it  was  on  a 
journey  with  his  father  to  that  fair  that  William  Lunell  saw 
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the  battlefield  which  lies  only  a few  miles  away.  His  grim 
description  recalls  Southey’s  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim  : 

‘ Where  the  bloody  battle  of  Aiighrim  was  fought  the  skulls 
and  bones  were  visible  in  my  father’s  time.  He  told  me  there  were 
stakes  placed  by  way  of  fence  to  some  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  that  there  used  to  be  a skull  on  almost  every  stake,  that  the 
l)oys  used  to  carry  skulls  on  their  heads  and  some  would  carry  three 
piled  on  one  another.  My  father  told  me  that  he  saw  the  skull 
of  the  Earl  of  Galway.  It  was  preserved  in  a house  near  Aughrim 
and  placed  in  a niche  in  the  wall — that  there  was  a blue  ribbon 
passed  through  it  and  tied  up  by  way  of  ornament.  This  Earl  of 
Galway  was  found  wounded  in  a ditch  ; he  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
Soldier  that  discovered  him  and  said  “ I am  the  Earl  of  Galway  ! ” 
when  the  Soldier  immediately  killed  him.’ 

This  refers,  of  course,  to  Ulick  Bourke,  fourth  son  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  created  Vis(5ount  Galway  in  1687. 
He  was  not  an  earl.  The  memories  of  the  farm  life  in  the  west 
were  not,  however,  all  so  tragic.  Like  many  other  refugees  Peter 
Lunell  kept  up  some  correspondence  with  his  relatives  in 
France — a sister,  and  a brother  who  had  seven  sons  : 

‘ One  of  the  sons  whose  name  was  Isaac  Lunell  came  from  France 
on  a visit  to  my  grandfather.  He  was  a youth  of  uncommon 
spirit,  great  activity  and  seemingly  a love  of  danger.  . . . He  would 
go  on  the  battlements  and  on  the  roof  of  the  old  castle  at  Athlone 
at  the  greatest  hazard  of  his  life.  He  returned  to  France,  went 
into  the  Dutch  service  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
What  became  of  his  brothers  my  father  could  never  learn.  He 
supposed  that  being  all  in  a military  life  they  might  have  shared 
the  same  fate  as  their  brother.’ 

Fighters  they  were,  like  the  Irish  exiles,  ‘ in  every  clime,  in 
every  cause  but  their  own  ’ ; but  Peter  LunelTs  own  wanderings 
had  not  yet  ceased  : 

‘ When  the  lease  of  the  farm  was  expired  the  landlord  gave 
them  notice  to  quit ; accordingly  they  sold  off  the  stock  and  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Dublin.  The  day  of  taking  leave  was  affecting  ; 
they  set  out  together  and  when  they  came  to  the  hill  over  against 
the  land  my  grandfather  turned  round  and  looking  towards  the 
land  for  a few  minutes,  “ ’Tis  an  innocent  life,”  says  he,  and  so  they 
went  on  their  way.  . . . The  family  on  their  coming  to  Dublin 
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took  lodging  in  Meath  Street.  Here  my  grandfather  attempted 
a little  business  in  the  mercantile  trade  and  did  something  on  a 
joint  account  with  a Mr.  D’Olier.’ 

They  made  some  shipments  to  Holland,  but  he  was  growing 
old,  and  having  been  brought  up  in  the  army  was  not  well  suited 
for  business  : 

‘ My  grandfather  used  to  call  upon  his  acquaintances  among 
the  French  Protestants,  many  of  whom  settled  in  Dublin  ; some 
of  them  were  in  the  ranks  at  the  Boyne  and  belonged  to  the  French 
Regiments  ; others  were  rather  refugees  or  emigrants  that  came  as 
they  could  from  France  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  or  to  save 
them  from  death  or  imprisonment.  They  were  all  respectable, 
strove  to  help  themselves,  lived  on  very  little,  were  always  decent 
and  some  of  them  even  showy  in  their  appearance.  . . . One  of 
them  whom  my  grandfather  met  on  one  of  his  walks  was  working 
in  a little  shop  in  some  cheap  obscure  place  turning  button  moulds. 
. . . My  grandfather  addressed  him  in  French,  when  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  only  his  countryman  but  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Havre.  There  was  a house  not  far  from  the  town 
which  had  four  avenues  of  trees  leading  to  it ; there  was  a lodge 
at  the  chief  gate  and  a porter  kept  there.  This  house  belonged  to 
the  father  of  him  who  was  now  turning  button  moulds.  “ When 
I was  a child,”  says  he,  “ I was  fond  of  being  with  the  porter  who 
kept  the  gate  ; he  used  to  turn  button  moulds  and  he  taught  me 
and  now  I get  my  bread  by  it,  but  I am  happy  and  would  not  go 
back  to  France.  ...  I feel  an  enjoyment  in  the  liberty  I have  here 
and  the  sense  I have  of  the  favour  of  God  that  I would  not  exchange 
for  all  I have  left  beliind  in  my  own  country.”  In  the  anniversary 
of  King  William’s  birthday  or  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  my  grand- 
father felt  great  interest.  The  evening  preceding  the  14th  November, 
the  King’s  birthday,  he  would  go  to  College  Green  to  see  the  King’s 
statue.  Once  he  saw  it  with  a halter  about  the  neck  made  of  hay. 

. . . This  sorely  affected  him  and  he  came  home  quite  low-spirited. 

. . . About  the  24th  of  May,  1720,  my  grandfather  was  seized  with  a 
fever  which  in  few  days  gave  him  notice  that  his  departure  was  not 
far  off.  . . . He  went  off  as  in  a sweet  sleep  the  3rd  June,  1720,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  apothecary,  Mr.  Merlott,  came  in 
just  after.  “ Well,”  says  he,  “those  that  live  holy,  die  happy.”  My 
grandfather  . . . was  buried  in  the  French  burial-ground  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Green.  My  grandmother  survived  him  more  than  twenty 
years.  She  lived  in  Big  Butter  Lane,  now  called  Bishop  Street.’ 
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II. — William  Lunell,  Cloth  Merchant. 

William  Lunell’s  struggles  are  best  described  in  his  son’s 
words  : 

‘ My  father  told  me  that  he  had  some  calves  which  were  sold 
on  giving  up  the  farm.  . . . This  money  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  some  silver  buttons  to  put  on  a camlet  coat  which  was  given 
him  by  his  Aunt  Fox,  . . . his  mother’s  sister,  and  I think  named 
Deborah.  Her  husband  kept  a stuff  shop  in  Francis  Street.  My 
father  used  to  be  at  her  house  in  the  holiday  time  for  ...  he  was 
. . . put  in  St.  Patrick’s  School.  He  used  to  help  in  the  shop  and 
this  camlet  coat  was  given  him  as  some  reward  for  his  services.’ 

There  were  in  the  eighteenth' century  many  drapers  and 
clothiers,  in  the  old’ sense  of  makers  of  cloth,  in  Meath  Street 
and  Francis  Street,  the  Coombe  which  crosses  the  southern  end 
of  both  streets  being  the  centre  of  the  weaving  industry,  as 
witnessed  by  the  Weavers’  Hall  which  stands  there  to  this  day. 
Bill-heads  are  still  extant  of  Francis  Walker  and  his  successor 
Joseph  Kayner  who  sold  poplin  at  the  Seven  Stars  in  Francis 
Street,  and  of  James  Gartland,  of  the  Parrot  in  Meath 
Street,  who  sold  gressats,  poplins,  rigs  royal,  shags,  camblets, 
satteniscoes,  callimancoes,  serges  and  other  goods,  all  of  his  own 
manufacture.  They  had  several  competitors  in  the  same 
streets. 

‘ My  father  told  me  that  after  their  coming  to  Dublin  he  got 
some  high  notions,  for  having  some  relations  on  his  mother’s  side 
who  were  persons  of  genteel  appearance,  many  of  them  officers 
and  some  possessed  of  good  estates  . . . and  moreover  not  doubting 
but  his  own  father  was  a man  of  ample  property  he  began  to  fancy 
himself  of  some  consequence.’ 

His  mother  too  would  sometimes  talk  high  of  her  family, 
but  his  father’s  usual  answer  was  ‘ My  dear,  we  were  all 
soldiers  of  fortune.’ 

This  was  true,  as  his  wife’s  father  and  two  uncles  were  in 
Cromwell’s  army,  and  one  of  them.  Major  William  Low,  obtained 
a considerable  grant  of  lands  in  Westmeath  ; while  her  first 
cousin  Ebenezer  Low  was  killed  at  the  Boyne. ^ 

^ Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  xxvi,  334-5. 
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‘ Happening  one  day  to  see  his  father  counting  money  out  of  a 
leathern  bag  at  a window  he  observed  about  eighty  guineas  reckoned 
out.  . . . “ Sir,”  says  he,  “is  that  all  the  money  you  have  ? ” “ Y"es, 
my  child,”  says  he,  “ it  is  all.”  This  cut  my  father  to  the  heart. 
His  high  notions  sank  down  and  he  began  to  think  to  himself  that 
the  money  must  soon  be  out.  Under  this  impression  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  father  alone  and  made  a proposal 
to  him  to  keep  a stuff  shop.  He  was  then  but  eighteen  years  of 
age  but  he  thought  he  knew  something  of  the  business,  having  learnt 
the  shop  trade  at  his  Aunt  Fox’s.  ...  A house  was  taken  at  the 
corner  of  Hanover  Lane  in  Francis  Street,  I think  the  right-hand 
corner  as  you  enter  from  Francis  Street.  Here  my  father  . . . began 
business.  He  had  his  father  and  mother  to  maintain.  He  fitted 
up  the  shop  as  well  as  he  could  but  had  not  goods  sufficient  to  fill 
all  the  shelves — his  capital  was  used  up  and  there  was  little  or  no 
credit  in  those  days.  Not  being  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  empty 
shelves  he  made  with  paper  or  straw  or  such  materials  as  he  could 
get  a number  of  round  packages  as  near  as  possible  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  pieces  of  stuff,  . . . With  these  sham  pieces  he  filled  all 
his  upper  shelves  so  that  his  shop,  allowing  for  the  size  of  it,  was  in 
the  eye  of  the  customers  as  well  supplied  with  goods  as  any  in  the 
street.  Sometimes  it  happened  that,  after  my  father  had  opened 
several  pieces  to  please  a customer  but  to  no  purpose,  the  customer 
would  say  “ Mr.  Lunell,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  one 
of  those  pieces  ” (pointing  to  the  upper  shelf).  My  father  would 
then  seem  as  though  he  did  not  know  what  goods  they  meant,  but 
when  they  said  “ The  upper  shelf.  Sir,  I mean,”  he  then  would  lean 
over  and  whisper  “ Those  goods  won’t  do  for  you  ; I would  not  put 
them  into  your  hands  on  any  account.”  This  often  gratified  the 
customers,  so  they  either  went  away  pleased  or  bought  something 
else.  My  father  told  me  that  after  shutting  the  shop  the  first  day 
he  made  a casting  up  of  what  he  had  been  doing  and  found  the 
profits  but  twenty  pence.  . . . He  struggled  for  seven  years  amidst 
difficulties  and  trials  that  almost  overcame  him.  . . . He  had  not 
one  friend  to  lend  him  ten  pounds  ; those  who  were  willing  were  not 
able  and  those  who  were  able  were  not  willing.  Sometimes  he 
would  leave  the  house  of  an  evening  and  climb  over  the  wall  into 
the  place  where  his  father  was  buried  and  lie  down  on  his  grave 
and  cry  away  his  grief.  One  day  having  a bill  due  and  but  little 
money  towards  it  he  quitted  the  house  till  evening.  When  he 
returned  he  observed  the  shop  man  look  just  as  usual.  When  my 
father  asked  what  trade  they  had  the  man  told  him  that  some 
stranger  came  in  and  laid  out  a great  deal  of  money,  that  he  used 
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the  money  to  pay  the  bill  that  was  brought  in.  My  father  scarcely 
expected  ever  to  have  opened  shop  again  when  this  particular 
providence  cheered  him  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on.’ 

Notwithstanding  his  difficulties  William  Lunell  now  took 
unto  himself  a wife,  marrying  about  1721  or  1722  Charity, 
daughter  of  John  Bagnall.  Their  only  child,  a son,  died  in 
infancy  and  its  mother  followed  a few  days  later. 

The  children  of  the>  refugees  usually  learnt  their  French  in 
the  nursery  but,  probably  because  his  mother  was  Irish, 
William  Lunell  found  himself  obliged  to  take  lessons  from  a 
teacher  named  Hugo  Marment,  one  of  the  French  prophets 
whose  pretensions  created  some  stir  in  religious  circles  in 
England.^  He  also  spoke  Danish  fluently,  having  learnt  it 
from  the  crews  of  Norwegian  vessels  who  used  to  trade  to  Dublin. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Norway  was  .united  to  Denmark  up 
to  1814. 

‘ His  motive  for  learning  this  language  was  to  induce  them  to 
trade  with  him — as  a further  inducement  his  shop  sign  was  the 
King  of  Denmark.  This  brought  most  of  the  Danes  to  his  shop  ; 
when  any  strangers  arrived  from  Norway  and  happened  to  ask 
where  they  should  go  to  buy  their  wives  a gown,  “ Why,  surely 
to  your  own  King  ! ” was  the  answer.  He  not  only  learnt  their 
language  but  their  humours  and  their  songs  and  their  cookery.  . . . 
He  used  to  wrap  the  stuff  he  sold  them  round  their  bodies  by  way 
of  concealing  it  from  the  search  of  the  Customs  House  Officers, 
the  export  of  all  woollen  goods  being  prohibited  by  English  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  considered  smuggling  in  this  instance  no  ways 
wTong,  the  law  of  the  British  Parliament  then  binding  Ireland 
being  oppressive  and  unjust.’ 

The  English  Statute  10  and  11  Wm.  Ill,  cap.  10,  based  on 
trade  jealousy  and  not  repealed  until  1779,  prohibited  the  export 
of  Irish  woollen  manufactures,  which  were  already  subject  to  a 
very  heavy  export  duty,  or  Irish  wool  to  any  place  in  the  world, 
except  a few  English  ports,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  goods 
and  ship  and  a penalty  of  £500  for  every  offence.  Even  those 
enormous  penalties  were  not  effective.  A smuggling  trade 
almost  necessarily  resulted  from  the  prohibition  and  could 


^ Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  viii,  59  ; Publications,  xxxii,  14. 
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hardly  be  prevented,  the  greater  part  of  the  thirty-two  counties 
in  Ireland  being  maritime  and  the  inhabitants,  from  the  great 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  ^ down,  feeling  themselves  under  no  moral 
obligation  to  obey  the  law  which  forbade  the  exportation  of 
their  produce. 

The  Lunel]  Memoir  proceeds  : 

‘ My  father  carried  on  a considerable  wholesale  trade  with  the 
Norwegians.  This  however  being  more  bulky  in  its  packages 
was  attended  with  great  risk  and  required  all  his  contrivance  and 
vigilance.  The  main  difficulty  was  to  get  the  bales  or  packages 
on  board ; he  therefore  deferred  shipping  till  the  vessel  was  cleared 
out  and  in  the  harbour.  When  informed  of  this  he  used  in  the 
evening  to  put  the  goods  into  a hackney  coach  and  drive  down  to 
Glentariff  [Clontarf],  a small  village  about  two  miles  from  Dublin. 
There  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  a boat  would  come  from  the 
vessel  and  take  the  goods.  When  the  coach  got  out  of  town  my 
father  would  mount  the  box.  Sometimes  he  would  load  two  or 
even  three  coaches  in  this  way.  He  once  had  an  information  swmrn 
against  him,  but  some  friend  gave  him  notice  of  it.  It  was  at  a time 
when  he  had  a large  quantity  to  ship  which  required  several  coaches. 
He  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  enterprise  and  yet  cautious  as  to 
the  great  risk  he  ran  of  losing  so  much  property  and  being  heavily 
fined.  He  therefore  by  way  of  ascertaining  the  danger  at  a small 
expense  caused  several  packages  to  be  filled  with  straw  and  then 
carefully  made  up,  marked  and  corded.  These  he  put  into  a hackney 
coach  and  ordered  it  forward  to  the  usual  place  of  shipment.  The 
other  coaches  which  contained  the  goods  kept  at  a good  distance 
behind  and  when  they  came  near  to  Gientarf  were  ordered  into  a 
lane  at  some  distance  to  await  the  event  of  the  coach  load  which 
was  to  go  to  the  shipping  place.  My  father  placiug  himself  at  a 
proper  distance  saw  the  coach  drive  up  ; the  boat  was  waiting, 
the  coachman  presently  dismounted  and  began  with  the  help  of 
the  sailors  to  unload  the  coach.  When  this  was  done,  the  coach 
drove  off  and  the  sailors  put  all  the  packages  into  the  boat.  The 
boat  no  sooner  moved  from  the  shore  than  two  officers  with  drawn 
swords  came  from  behind  some  hedge  and  rushed  into  the  sea  up 
to  their  middles,  laid  hold  of  the  boat  and  made  a great  bustle, 
and  the  sailors  were  obliged  to  bring  the  boat  to  land  when  the 
officers  ran  their  swords  into  the  packages.  My  father  seeing  all 
this  from  his  hiding  place  left  the  straw  with  the  officers  and  ran 


1 Swift,  A Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manvfaciures. 
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to  the  lane  to  look  after  his  goods.  There  he  found  the  coaches 
and  immediately  ordered  them  all  to  go  back  very  quietly  and  at 
a proper  distance  from  each  other.  . . . 

My  father  continued  in  business  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  Lane 
till  he  surmounted  all  his  difficulties  and  acquired  sufficient  capital 
to  carry  on  his  trade  with  satisfaction  to  himself.  He  then  removed 
to  a better  situation  on  the  same  side  of  Francis  Street.’ 

There  he  built  a house  of  three  storeys  and  an  attic,  with 
a gable  facing  the  street  in  the  form  common  to  many  Georgian 
houses  in  Dublin.  The  house,  which  was  No.  15,  was  standing 
in  1807,  but  was  then  empty  and  much  out  of  repair und  has  long 
since  been  rebuilt.  In  this  new  house  he  carried  on  his  business 
with  great  success. 

‘ After  his  commercial  affairs  became  eagy  and  prosperous  he 
married  his  second  wife  Ann  Grattan,  daughter  of  John  Grattan, 
a gentleman  of  family  estate  but  who  had  a large  family.’ 

Mr.  Grattan’s  property  was  at  Clonmeen,  County  Kildare, 
xlnother  of  his  daughters,  Mary  Grattan,  married  William 
Whitmore  in  1785,  and  their  daughter  Olivia  married  Arthur 
Guinness,  the  founder  of  Guinness’s  brewery,  in  1761.  Anne 
Lunell,  who  died  in  August  1848  and  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  had  several  children,  but  only  one  survived  her — a 
daughter  named  Martha,  born  in  1733,  who  married  in  1754 
Anthony  Grayson,  only  son  of  Thomas  Grayson,  a silk  manu- 
facturer of  Mark’s  Alley.  They  were  living  in  Derry  in 
1807. 

The  narrative  does  not  pursue  the  history  of  William 
Lunell  after  he  had  attained  to  prosperity,  but  it  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  before  1759  he  married  his  third  wife  Rebecca, 
sister  of  John  Taylor  of  Tullamore.  They  appear  to  have 
moved  to  Little  Cuffe  Street  and  to  have  remained  there  till 
1766,  when  they  migrated  to  Bristol  where  they  both  died,  the 
husband  in  1774  and  the  wife  in  1807.  They  were  brought 
back  to  Dublin  for  burial,  and  their  second  son  George,  who  was 
born  in  1761,  returned  and  set  up  in  business  as  a merchant  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  first  with  a partner  and  afterwards  by 
himself.  After  living  in  Capel  Street  from  1784  to  1805  he 
moved  in  1806  to  a house  in  North  Great  George’s  Street.  He 
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was  a director  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  1793  to  1811,  when 
he  died  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  son  William 
Peter  Lunell,  Junior,  who  held  it  from  18P2  to  1842,  and  died  in 
the  following  year  in  North  Great  George’s  Street,  leaving  five 
daughters  but  no  son.  His  wife  had  died  before  him.  Two  of 
his  daughters  married  and  his  descendants  are  still  living,  but 
the  name  of  Lunell  appears  to  have  become  extinct  in  Dublin 
when  his  last  unmarried  daughter  died  in  1907. 

William  Peter  Lunell,  the  author  of  the  narrative,  who  was 
the  elder  son  of  William  and  Eebecca,  remained  in  Bristol 
where  he  was  living  in  1793-4  in  Brunswick  Square,  then  a new 
and  fashionable  residential  quarter.  He  and  two  of  his  three 
sons — George,  Samuel,  and  John  Evans — were  j^rominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Guild  of  Merchant  Venturers,  which  still  possesses  his 
portrait,  dated  1808.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  agita- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. ^ All  the  sons  prospered 
as  merchants  and  shipbuilders,  and  lived  to  be  old  men,  but  left 
no  descendants,  George’s  two  children  having  died  unmarried, 
and  the  name  apparently  disappeared  in  Bristol  with  the  death 
of  Mrs.  John  Evans  Lunell  about  1880. 

The  narrative  ends  with  a curious  story,  otherwise  unknown, 
showing  how  the  founder  of  the  La  Touche  family  entered  on 
his  business  career.  David  Digues  de  la  Touche  after  serving 
at  the  Boyne  in  La  Caillemotte’s  regiment  was  appointed  in 
1692  as  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Beaumont’s  regiment  of  foot, 
subsequently  known  as  Colonel  Webb’s  and  in  modern  times  as 
the  Liverpool  Kegiment.^  La  Touche  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant  in  1694  and  was  placed  on  half-pay  of  two  shillings 
a day  ^ after  the  peace  of  Kyswick  in  1697,  when  the  regiment 
was  reduced  or  partially  disbanded.  If  the  Lunell  narrative 
is  correct  he  was  then  apparently  in  garrison  at  Galway,  lodging 
in  the  house  of  a woman  who  supplied  the  local  woollen  manu- 
facturers, whose  trade  had  not  yet  been  suppressed,  with  their 
raw  material  in  the  shape  of  worsted.  He  married  in  Dublin 
in  1699,^  and  though  he  was  given  a commission  in  1702^  in  an 

^ Latimer,  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  476. 

2 Dalton’s  Army  Lists. 

2 Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  ix,  524. 

^ Register  of  French  Conformed  Churches,  Dublin,  p.  98. 

^ Dalton’s  Army  Lists,  iv,  273, 
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additional  company  of  his  old  regiment,  which  was  then  in 
Holland,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  rejoined  but  to  have 
remained  and  prospered  in  Dublin.  Even  as  a young  man  he 
evidently  possessed  the  power  of  inspiring  esteem  and  confidence. 
He  soon  became  an  elder  of  the  French  Church  and  a leader  in 
all  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  refugees,  particularly  in 
connexion  with  the  weaving  trade.  In  1701  he  was  sworn  a 
free  brother  of  the  Guild  of  Weavers  in  Dublin,  in  1706  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Council  of  that  Guild,  and  in  1708  he 
was  elected  master  of  the  Guild  but  declined  to  serve  ^ ; by  1717 
he  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Trinity  Guild  of  Merchants,^ 
the  body  which  for  centuries  controlled  the  commerce  of  the 
city,^  and  had  in  the  previous  year  entered  into  partnership 
with  Nathaniel  Kane  and  two  other  Dublin  merchants  in 
founding  a bank  well  known  in  Dublin  up  to  1870.  His  son’s 
house  in  Castle  Street,  to  which  the  Bank  was  moved  in  1735, 
is  still  called  La  Touche’s  Bank.  He  was  therefore  a man  of 
established  position  when  William  Lunell  entered  on  his  career, 
and  his  story  must  be  read  as  told  by  a successful  man,  noted 
for  his  kindly  disposition,  for  the  encouragement  of  a beginner. 
According  to  the  narrative  Mr.  La  Touche  used  to  tell  his 
story  as  follows  (the  attempt  to  reproduce  his  foreign 
pronunciation  is  omitted)  : 

‘ When  the  regiment  I belonged  to  was  broken  up  I was  at 
Galway.  The  landlady  where  I lived  was  very  kind  to  me  and 
one  day  said,  “ Mr.  La  Touche,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ” 
I told  her  I did  not  know — that  I wished  to  do  something  and 
not  be  idle.  “ Well,”  said  she, I have  been  thinking  a good 
deal  about  you.  Now,  Mr.  La  Touche,  you  must  know  that  I am 
a dealer  in  worsteds  which  I buy  in  Dublin  where  I employ  a 
person  to  purchase  for  me,  to  whom  I pay  a commission.  Now, 
Mr.  La  Touche,  if  you  think  that  you  could  buy  the  worsteds  for 
m.e,  I will  give  you  the  commission  and  I will  let  you  have 
money  to  take  with  you  to  buy  the  worsteds  and  here  is  a skein 
of  the  kind  of  worsted  that  I buy.  Now  you  take  this  with  you 
and  buy  me  this  sort  of  worsted.”  So  I thanked  my  landlady 

^ Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  Weavers  (Mr.  Guinness’s  note). 

2 Gilbert,  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin,  vii,  275. 

® Webb,  The  Guilds  of  Dublin,  p.  241. 
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and  told  her  that  I was  exceedingly  obliged  to  her  and  that  if 
she  would  trust  me  I would  go  up  to  Dublin  and  do  the  best  I 
could.  So  I took  leave  of  my  good  landlady  and  walked  up  to 
Dublin.  Soon  after  I came  I went  to  Thomas  Street  and  there  I 
bought  my  worsteds  and  sent  them  to  my  landlady,  and  my 
landlady  seemed  pleased  and  sent  to  me  for  more  worsteds  and 
sent  me  the  money  and  I went  on  buying  worsteds  for  my  land- 
lady, and  by  and  by  she  got  me  some  other  good  customers  who 
were  her  neighbours  and  I bought  worsteds  for  all  of  them  and 
they  sent  me  the  money  and  did  all  seem  well  pleased.’ 
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a Uuguenot  Cftfon.)  of  ^aolitire. 

Cbr  ‘©inbinar  Contra  Cj)ianno6.’ 

By  ERNEST  BARKER,  Litt.D.,  D.Lit.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

In  1559  France  was  plunged  into  the  melting  pot,  and  she 
remained  there  for  the  next  forty  years,  until  1598,  when  a 
new  Bourbon  France  emerged  with  the  ending  of  the  war 
against  Spain  and  the  issue  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Two  things 
had  happened  in  1559.  In  the  first  place,  there  had  come  to 
an  end  a long  series  of  foreign  wars,  almost  continuous  since 
the  French  invasion  of  Italy  in  1494.  That  raised  a serious 
question  of  unemployment.  What  was  to  be  done  with  a 
nobility  which  for  over  sixty  years  had  found  both  distraction 
and  occupation  in  war,  and  now  had  idle  hands  and  empty 
pockets  ? Here  was  a chance  for  Satan  to  find  some  mischief. 
In  the  second  place,  there  had  died  the  last  strong  king  of  the 
House  of  Valois,  Henry  II,  leaving  behind  him  a widow  (who 
was  a Florentine  of  the  house  of  the  Medici)  and  a young 
family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  That  raised  a 
serious  problem  of  government.  It  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  ‘ Woe  to  thee,  0 land,  when  thy  king  is  a child.’ 
I have  more  than  once  thought,  in  my  reading  of  history, 
that  the  words  might  be  added,  ‘ And  woe  to  thee  even  more 
when  thy  regent  is  a woman,  and  woe  above  all  when  she  is  a 
foreigner.’  Here  indeed  was  a chance  for  Satan,  when  an  Italian 
queen  dowager,  brooding  with  fierce  eyes  over  a young  family, 
confronted  an  unemployed  nobility — and,  in  addition,  as  if 
that  was  not  enough,  a body  of  ambitious  Princes  of  the  Blood 
who  were  only  agreed  in  a common  desire  to  relieve  her  of  her 
tutelary  care. 

Could  France,  under  these  conditions,  remain  a unitary 
State,  controlled  by  a single  and  effective  sovereignty  ? The 
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prospect  seemed  dubious.  Apart  from  the  immediate  questions 
of  aristocratic  unemployment  and  royal  government,  there 
was  a more  permanent  and  general  problem.  France  was  still 
a congeries  of  annexed  provinces,  united  only  in  the  person 
and  office  of  the  monarchy,  which  had  made  the  annexations. 
The  ‘ spirit  of  the  province  ’ was  still  strong  in  Dauphine, 
Brittany,  Gascony,  Provence.  Provinces  had  their  own 
‘ liberties,’  their  own  provincial  assembly  of  Estates,  their 
own  provincial  bodies  of  law.  Nor  was  this  all.  Within  the 
province  itself  there  was  the  fief  and  the  municipality.  Besides 
the  localism  of  the  province  there  was  also  that  of  the  feudatory, 
anxious  to  be  Seigneur  over  his  fief ; there  was  also  that  of  the 
city,  resolute  to  be  master  within  its  walls.  Add  feudalism 
and  municipalism  to  provincialism,-  and  the  result  is  a triad 
of  localisms  accumulating  an  almost  intolerable  load  of  stresses 
and  strains  upon  the  arch  of  the  monarchy.  Could  it  carry 
the  load  ? Or  would  France  disintegrate  under  the  pressure 
into  a loose  federation  on  the  model  of  contemporary  Germany  ? 
Looking  back  over  the  centuries  we  can  easily  give  an  answer 
in  the  first  sense.  We  can  see  that  there  was  in  France  an 
indomitable  instinct  of  political  unity — whether  inherited  from 
centralisation  of  ancient  Rome  or  rooted  still  deeper  in  a 
common  passion  for  French  soil  and  a common  feeling  of 
French  blood  and  culture — which  would  successfully  thwart 
every  tendency  towards  disintegration.  But  to  those  living 
at  the  time  an  answer  was  far  less  easy  ; and  the  odds  might 
well  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  a collapse.  The  practical  example 
of  Germany,  which  was  now  a loose  confederation,  offered  a 
standing  invitation  to  the  separatist  instincts  of  provinces, 
princes  and  towns.  Nor  was  the  theory  of  unitary  monarchy 
as  yet  established  in  European  thought.  Machiavelli,  indeed, 
had  preached  the  Prince  one  and  irresistible,  the  State  one  and 
indivisible  ; but  the  name  of  the  great  Florentine  was  hot  a 
name  by  which  men  could  conjure,  least  of  all  in  France,  in 
the  days  of  the  Florentine  woman  Catharine  de  Medici.  The 
French  jurist  Bodin  was  to  establish  a theory  of  sovereignty 
in  his  Six  Books  of  the  Beyuhlic  ; but  that  massive  work  did 
not  appear  till  1576,  and  years  had  to  pass  before  its  teaching 
could  sink  deeply  into  men’s  minds.  Meanwhile  the  theory 
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of  politics  was  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  civilians  trained  in 
the  Eoman  law  ; and  among  them  the  great  name  was  still 
that  of  Bartolus,  a jurist  who  had  taught  and  written  in  Perugia 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Now  Bartolus  was 
an  apostle  of  federalism  rather  than  of  unity — of  liberty  rather 
than  of  sovereignty.  Living  among  Italian  city-states,  he 
had  sought  to  defend  in  theory  the  independence  which  they 
had  attained  in  practice,  and  he  had  evolved  the  doctrine  of 
the  civitas  sihi  iwinceps — the  city  which  is  Prince  for  itself. 
That  is  a theory  which  looks  towards  federalism.  Living, 
again,  at  a time  when  tyrants  were  arising  in  the  city-states, 
he  had  sought  to  find  a juristic  basis  for  the  right  of  civic 
self-government ; and  his  treatise  de  Tijmnnia  was  a mediaeval 
counterpart  (still  known  and  cherished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century)  to  IMill’s  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Representative 
Goi'ernment.  If  political  theory  affects  political  practice  (and 
that  is  perhaps  a dubious  hypothesis),  we  may  say  that  the 
political  theory  current  in  1559  boded  ill  for  the  unity  of  France. 

In  this  conjuncture  of  the  stars  of  France  there  swung  into 
the  sky  the  meteor  of  religion,  the  army  of  French  Calvinism, 
the  ranks  of  the  Huguenots.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest  move- 
ments of  thought  in  a country  ever  fertile  and  ever  generous 
in  such  movements  ; and  even  to  think  of  it  now,  after  all  these 
years,  still  stirs  the  blood.  They  who  were  ‘ of  the  religion  ’ 
were  gallant  men  : they  fought  a good  fight  : they  endured 
tribulations  : they  are  counted  among  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
But  what  did  they  mean  for  France  ; and  what  was  their 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  French  unity — or  French 
disintegration  ? That  is  the  question  we  have  to  face.  What 
is  the  answer  which  we  must  give  ? 

If  the  Huguenots  could  have  brought  the  monarchy  over 
to  their  side  ; if  Charles  IX,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Henry  II, 
who  reigned  from  15G0  to  1574,  had  joined  their  cause,  and  if, 
through  that  junction,  their  cause  had  become  successful — 
then,  and  on  that  large  assumption,  we  may  say  that  the 
Huguenots  would  have  been  a force  making  for  the  unity  of 
France,  on  a constitutional  and  Protestant  basis.  In  that  case 
France  would  have  undergone,  somewhere  about  1572,  a 
revolution  comparable  to  our  own  Whig  Eevolution  of  1688 — 
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our  own  ii evolution  of  which,  I should  like  to  say  in  passing, 
I believe  that  the  Huguenots,  even  in  their  failure,  and  perhaps 
because  of  their  failure,  and  owing  to  the  Whig  doctrines  of 
resistance  produced  by  their  failure,  may  be  accounted  the 
spiritual  ancestors.  We  may  even  imagine,  on  this  basis  of 
hypothesis,  a Huguenot  France  which  pushed  unity  to  excess, 
insisting  in  its  hour  of  triumph  upon  unity  of  religion  no  less 
rigorously  than  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  days  of 
their  triumph,  insisted  upon  a similar  unity  between  1630  and 
1690.  In  any  case  I should  contend  that  Huguenotism  was 
not,  in  its  essence,  inimical  to  the  unity  of  France — in  its 
essence,  I repeat  : in  its  pure  logic  ; in  the  form  which  it  would 
have  taken  if  only  it  could  have  worked  out  freely  its  immanent 
potentiality.  Per  accidens,  it  is  true,  it  did  become  inimical ; 
time  and  contingency  made  it  a minority  ; and,  as  a minority, 
it  was  forced  to  struggle  against  a scheme  of  compulsory  unity. 
But  its  original  and  native  instinct  was  towards  the  monarchy, 
the  unity  of  France,  the  greatness  of  France.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Coligny,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Huguenots,  to 
capture  the  mind  of  Charles  IX  : to  turn  France  towards 
hostilities  against  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands  : to  bring 
a united  France  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion  on  her 
northern  frontier,  and  to  cement  her  unity  by  common  effort 
in  a common  cause.  The  policy  failed  ; and  the  day  of  its 
failure  was  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  August  24, 1572.  Massacre 
was  the  answer  to  Coligny  ; and  all  hope  of  the  Fluguenots 
guiding  France  died  with  the  massacre.  Perhaps  there  never 
had  been  any  hope  : perhaps  there  never  could  have  been 
any  hope.  For  the  massacre  was  no  mere  move  on  the  part 
of  the  queen-mother  resolved,  at  any  price,  to  prevent  her 
son  from  escaping  from  her  tutelage  and  falling  into  the  arms 
of  Coligny.  It  was  a popular  massacre  : we  may  even  say 
that  it  was  a national  massacre.  It  was  popular,  because  the 
people  at  large  threw  themselves  into  it  heart  and  soul.  After 
all,  the  Huguenots  were  an  elite — an  aristocratic  elite  : a civic 
elite — and  the  people  had  no  liking  for  the  elite.  Again,  it 
was  national,  as  well  as  popular  : it  raged  all  over  France  : 
it  made  Lyons  a shambles  as  well  as  Paris.  Thirty  thousand 
were  killed.  It  is,  says  a German  scholar,  ‘ as  if  we  might 
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detect  in  this  terror  the  will  to  unity  of  the  French  people, 
which  can  suffer  no  foreign  bodies,  no  disunion.’  ^ One  re- 
members a similar  terror,  and  a similar  will  to  unity,  in  1793. 

After  that  day  in  1572  the  Huguenots  were  a minority,  and, 
for  the  moment,  a scattered  minority.  Mornay,  whose  wife’s 
memoirs  of  his  life,  published  in  the  Broadway  Series  of  Trans- 
lations under  the  title  of  A Huguenot  Family  in  the  Sixtee7Uh 
Century,  are  a precious  mine,  fled  overseas  to  England.  Others 
escaped  to  Geneva,  where  the  Frenchman  Beza  was  now  the 
head  of  Calvin’s  church  : others  found  a refuge  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  What  remained  to  this  scattered 
minority  ? What  remains  to  a minority  always,  and  that 
is — thought,  and  the  appeal  to  thought.  The  Huguenots  sat 
down  by  their  waters  of  Babylon,  and  they  thought — thought 
and  wrote.  They  recited  their  history  : they  published  their 
philosophy  ; and  by  that  history  and  philosophy  they  appealed 
to  Caesar — to  the  conscience  of  Christian  Europe.  There  is 
a series  of  writings  in  the  seven  years  that  followed  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,  1572-1579,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  confess  the  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  The 
great  Beza  himself  published  anonymously,  about  1574,  a 
treatise  De  jure  magistratuum.  Not  only  had  he  to  publish  it 
anonymously  : he  had  even  to  suggest  on  the  title-page  that 
it  was  only  an  amplified  edition  of  a previous  work,  by  ‘ those 
of  Magdeburg,’  of  the  year  1550  ; and  even  so  he  was  driven 
from  pillar  to  post  to  find  a printer.  Hotman,  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Geneva  founded  by  Calvin,  pu])lished 
at  Geneva  in  1573  his  Franco-Gallia,  which  sought  to  vindicate 
the  ancient  constitutional  liberties  of  France.  It  was  a work 
destined  to  a large  vogue  : it  crossed  the  seas  to  England  : 
it  became  one  of  the  inspirations  of  English  Whigs  who  also 
sought  to  vindicate  the  ancient  constitutional  liberties  of  their 
country.  Three  other  works  also  deserve  mention,  both  in 
themselves  and  because  they  are  all  linked  together  by  a curious 
tie.  One  is  a treatise  of  the  year  1573,  De  furorihus  GaUicis, 
an  account  of  the  massacre,  said  to  be  written  by  one  Bicaud, 
a preacher  of  Lyons,  who  entitles  himself  on  his  title-page  by 
the  name  of  Ernestus  Varamundus  Frisius.  A second  is  two 

^ Elkan,  Die  Puhlizistilc  der  BartholomdusnacJd,  p.  16. 
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dialogues,  in  which  Hotmail  may  have  had  a hand,  published 
together  in  1574  under  the  title  of  the  Beveille  Matin  (a  trumpet 
to  call  ‘ the  French  and  their  neighbours  ’ to  arms  against  the 
murderers  of  the  Huguenots),  and  professing  to  be  written  by 
one  Eusebius  Philadelphus  Cosmopolita.  A third  is  the 
Vindiciae  Contra  Tyrannos,  of  the  year  1579,  whose  anonymous 
author  entitles  himself  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus  Celta,  and 
which  contains  a philosophy  of  liberty  in  Church  and  State. 
The  curious  tie  that  unites  all  three  is  that  they  are  all  stated 
in  their  title-pages  to  have  been  printed  at  Edinburgh.^  None 
of  them  were  ; but  the  actual  press  had  to  be  hidden  ; Edin- 
burgh was  a far  cry  and  a safe  attribution  ; moreover  it  was 
a home  of  Calvinism,  and  the  residence  of  George  Buchanan, 
a Scottish  scholar  well  known  to'inany  friends  in  France, 
who  wrote  a radical  treatise  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos,  which 
actually  ivas  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1579. 

Of  all  these  writings  I can  deal  here  only  with  one — the 
Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos.  It  is  the  most  famous  : it  had 
the  deepest  influence,  especially  in  England  : I am  inclined 
to  think  it  the  most  profound  ; and  in  any  case  it  suffices 
abundantly  to  show  the  temper  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Huguenots  after  the  massacre,  in  the  middle  of  those  forty 
years  during  which,  as  I have  said,  France  was  plunged  into 
the  melting  pot.  But  there  is  a preliminary  question,  which 
I confess  is  a matter  of  caviare,  but  about  which  I feel  bound 
to  say  one  word.  It  is  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Vindiciae.  For  the  last  forty  years,  since  a German  scholar 
called  Lossen  wrote  a j)aper  on  the  subject  in  1887,  it  has  been 
customary  to  say  that  Mornay,  the  Huguenot  I have  already 
mentioned,  who  afterwards  served  Henry  of  Navarre  and  wrote 
a number  of  theological  treatises,  was  the  man  who  called 
himself  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus.  The  more  I have  looked 
into  the  matter,  the  less  I believe  that  he  was.  It  is  true  that 
his  wife  records  that  in  1574  he  wrote  upon  ‘ the  lawful  power 
of  a prince  over  his  people  ’ (a  phrase  which  corresponds  to 
part  of  the  sub- title  of  the  Vindiciae),  and  that  what  he  wrote 

^ On  the  title-page  of  the  Beveille  Matin  the  name  of  the  printer  is  given. 
It  is  Jaques  .lames.  The  words  ‘ avec  permission  ’ are  added  by  way  of  an 
additional  witticism. 
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was  ‘ afterwards  printed  and  published,  but  without  its  being 
widely  known  that  he  was  the  author.’  Mornay  may  well 
have  written  on  so  obvious  a topic';  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  he  wrote  the  240  Latin  pages  of  the  Vindiciae,  packed 
with  legal  learning  and  backed  by  an  armoury  of  references, 
which  appeared  in  1579.  I do  not  see  how  he  could  possibly 
have  done  so,  even  on  the  mere  ground  of  time,  during  that 
brief  breathing-space  among  forays  and  excursions  which  he 
spent  at  Jametz  in  the  early  half  of  1574  (and  to  which  his 
wife  refers  his  essay  ‘ on  the  lawful  power  of  a prince  ’)  ; and 
I become  the  more  sceptical  when  I reflect  that  he  was  falling 
in  love  about  this  time.  In  any  case  I cannot  but  feel  that 
Mornay’s  legal  scholarship  was  not  equal  to  the  task  : that 
his  real  interest  was  in  theology  rather  than  in  political 
philosophy  : that  his  recorded  views  on  politics  do  not  square 
with  those  of  the  Vindiciae  ^ : that  he  was  too  young  a man 
in  1574  (for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year)  to  have 
written  a treatise  such  as  the  Vindiciae  ; and  that  it  is  diflicult 
to  see  why  a work  composed  in  1574  should  never  have  seen 
the  light  until  1579.  I put  Mornay  therefore  on  one  side,  for 
these  and  for  many  other  reasons,  which  I must  forbear  to 
mention  ; and  I turn  to  another  possible  author,  for  whom  the 
Vindiciae  was  vindicated  by  the  great  Bayle  about  1690,  and 
to  whom  it  was  steadily  ascribed  by  scholars  for  nearly  200 
years.  This  is  Hubert  Languet,  a Burgundian,  born  in  1519 
(and  therefore  thirty  years  older  than  Mornay)  who  lived  for 
much  of  his  life  in  Germany.  He  was  a lawyer  so  distin- 
guished as  twice  to  have  been  offered  chairs  of  law  in  German 
Universities  : he  was  a scholar  who  had  lived  for  years  with 
Melanchthon  : he  was  a traveller  and  a diplomat  who  knew 
the  cities  and  the  minds  of  men  from  Lapland  and  Stockholm 
to  Vienna  and  Padua  ; and  he  was  a man  of  affairs  who  spent 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  from  1577  to  1581,  in  the  service 
and  friendship  of  William  of  Orange.  His  life,  his  attainments, 
his  opinions,  all  square  with  the  Vindiciae.  He  knew  law  ; 
and  it  is  full  of  legal  knowledge.  He  knew  the  history  and 

^ His  wife  records  that  in  1576  he  was  ‘ exposing  the  worthlessness  of  all 
Estates,  whether  provincial  or  general.’  The  argument  of  the  Vindiciae  is 
directed  to  establishing  the  value  of  both. 
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conditions  of  most  European  countries  ; and  it  is  full  of 
references  to  their  history  and  conditions.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Vindiciae  has  close  analogies  with  the  Apohgij  for  his 
actions  published  on  behalf  of  William  of  Orange  in  1580  : 
good  testimony  ascribes  the  composition  of  that  apology  to 
Languet ; and  this  suggests  that  he  also  composed  the 
Vindiciae,  which  it  resembles.  Again  the  Vindiciae  is  quoted 
in  an  account  of  a congress  held  at  Cologne  for  the  purpose 
of  mediating  between  the  Netherlands  and  Philip  of  Spain  at 
the  end  of  1579.  Languet  was  present  as  an  envoy  at  that 
congress,  and  his  book  may  well  have  glided  into  the  notes 
appended  to  the  record  of  its  acts.  The  more  I think  about 
the  matter,  the  more  I am  inclined  to  say  ‘ aut  Languet  aut 
diabolus.’  But  I confess  that  I may  be  mistaken,  and  that 
the  real  author  may  be  neither.  I will  only  add  that  Languet 
died  in  1581,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Vindiciae. 
If  he  wrote  it,  he  carried  the  secret  with  him  to  the  grave. 
Mornay  lived  for  over  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Vindiciae.  If  he  wrote  it,  he  kept  the  secret  for  a long  time. 
. . . And  he  was  not  a secretive  man. 

I turn  to  the  substance  of  the  Vindiciae,  I will  ask  you 
to  imagine  a man  sitting  down,  some  350  years  ago,  to  write 
on  the  vital  problems  of  contemporary  politics.  The  year  is 
somewhere  about  1579  : the  place  is  possibly  Antwerp.  In 
France,  since  the  treaty  of  Bergerac  in  1577,  which  was 
tolerably  favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  there  is  now  compara- 
tive peace  ; and  that  peace  is  destined  to  continue,  except 
for  a short  war  in  1580,  until  1585.  In  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  other  hand,  everything  is  marching  to  a crisis.  The  man 
who  sits  down  to  write  is  a Frenchman,  and  France  is  his 
examplar  ; but  he  has  surveyed  the  world,  and  he  has  a full 
mind.  You  must  imagine  that  he  knows  the  Bible  thoroughly, 
but  that,  with  a lawyer’s  training,  he  throws  a legal  colour 
over  its  records  and  texts.  In  law  he  is  thoroughly  steeped  : 
he  knows  the  Digest  of  Justinian  : he  knows  the  writings  of 
the  great  Bartolus,  and  his  theories  of  the  civitas  sihi  princeps 
and  the  nature  of  tyranny.  He  is  a classical  scholar  to  his 
finger-tips  : he  quotes  Greek — and  rare  Greek  at  that,  such 
as  only  an  accomplished  scholar  would  know — with  facility  : 
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he  knows  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon, 
the  Eepiihlic  of  Plato  : he  knows  his  Latin  authors,  and  not 
least  Seneca’s  letters  and  Cicero’s  De  qfficiis.  He  has  obviously 
read,  though  he  never  quotes,  the  passage  of  Calvin’s  Pistitutes 
which  deals  with  the  State  : he  has  read,  and  he  quotes, 
St.  Augustine  on  the  City  of  God.  He  knows  a good  deal 
about  German  history,  a good  deal  about  French,  and  some- 
thing about  English,  Scottish  and  Scandinavian  history  : he 
is  tolerably  versed  in  Polish  affairs  : he  can  quote  the  Sach- 
senspiegel  of  Germany,  the  Liber  Feudorum  of  Lombardy,  and 
what  he  calls  the  ‘ Spanish  Code.’  He  has  probably  read  Beza’s 
book  on  the  Rights  of  Magistrates  ; he  has  almost  certainly 
read  Hotman’s  Frayico-Gallia  ; he  may  also  have  read  the 
work  of  Salamonius,  De  Principatu,  just  republished  in  France 
in  1578,  and  he  may  have  digested  its  theory  of  a social 
contract.  Anyhow  he  has  material  enough  : he  has  passion  : 
he  has  a clear  incisive  style  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence, 
sometimes  adorned  with  picturesque  images  ; and  he  has  a 
singular  gift  of  logic  which  makes  him  resolved,  ‘ in  the 
manner  of  a geometer  ’ (as  is  said  in  the  Preface),  to  discover 
the  axioms  and  to  deduce  the  propositions  of  politics.  He 
writes  his  work,  in  its  four  parts  : he  entitles  himself  Stephanus, 
in  memory,  perhaps,  of  the  first  martyr,  Junius  Brutus,  in 
memory  of  the  protagonist  of  Roman  liberty,  and  Celta  to 
show  that  he  is  French  : he  adorns  his  work,  or  gets  it  adorned 
by  another  (the  style  is  certainly  different),  with  a preface 
professing  to  be  written  by  a Gascon  : he  adorns  it  further 
with  a prefatory  poem,  masquerading  as  the  work  of  a Belgian, 
and  with  a final  poem  disguised  as  the  composition  of  a 
Spaniard  from  Tarragona.  He  has,  you  will  see,  wrapped  up 
political  science  in  a mystery.  I doubt  if  we  shall  ever 
penetrate  some  of  the  mystery,  or  know  who  wrote  the  preface, 
or  the.  poems  ; and  I doubt  if  we  shall  ever  be  quite  sure  who 
wrote  the  main  work  itself.  . . . But  Mornay  was  a young 
friend  of  Languet.  He  Avas  living  in  Antwerp  about  the  same 
time.  He  liked  to  write  Latin  verses.  That  is  all  I can  say. 

The  serious  matter,  however,  is  not  who  said  what,  but 
Avhat  was  actually  said.  We  must  abjure  the  scholar’s 
temptation  to  play  with  riddles  of  authorship,  and  we  must 
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face  the  scholar’s  real  problem,  which  is  that  of  recovering 
and  understanding  an  author’s  thought.  The  author  of  the 
Vindiciae  had  two  problems  to  face.  One  was  the  problem 
of  the  duty  of  the  individual  when  confronted  with  a State 
which  commands  him  to  do  or  believe  what  he  cannot  do  or 
believe.  It  is  the  problem  of  Antigone  face  to  face  Avith 
Creon  : it  is  the  problem  of  the  conscientious  objector  face 
to  face  with  the  law  of  conscription  : it  is  the  problem  of 
English  Nonconformity,  the  Antigone  of  our  national  history, 
confronted  by  penal  statutes.  Here  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae 
had  before  him  the  doctrine  of  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Book  IV  ; and  that  was  a doctrine  of 
non-resistance.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ; 
and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  those  powers  is  a divine  impera- 
tive. Whatever  they  command  we  are  bound  to  obey  : and 
if  they  command  evil,  our  only  remedy  is  patience  and  prayer. 
The  author  of  the  Vindiciae  follows  the  master.  Private 
persons  cannot  resist  the  public  authority.  They  have  no 
commission  from  God.  To  plead  the  right  of  private  con- 
science in  this  matter  is  dangerous.  ‘ If  any  man  arrogate 
that  authority  to  himself,  as  though  he  were  one  breathed 
upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  him  beware  that  he  be  not  puffed 
up  by  arrogance,  that  he  be  not  a God  to  himself,  that  he  be 
not  himself  assuming  for  himself  these  great  spiritual  motions, 
that  he  be  not  conceiving  vanity  and  bringing  forth  a lie.’ 
What  then  remains  ? Two  choices.  First,  to  do  as  our  Lord 
said,  ‘ When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into 
another.’  Next,  and  if  it  be  not  given  to  flee  elsewhere,  ‘ to 
renounce  life  rather  than  God,  and  to  be  crucified  rather  than 
crucify  Christ  afresh.’  Exile  or  death — that  is  the  choice  for 
the  private  person  when  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the  will 
of  an  ungodly  State.  It  was  the  choice  which  thousands  of 
Huguenots  made.  We  know  from  the  records  of  history  hoAv 
they  accepted  the  saying  of  Jesus,  and  fled  into  another  city, 
accepting  dispersion  among  the  nations,  and  fructifying  the 
cities  among  which  they  were  dispersed.  The  cities  of  London 
and  Canterbury  : the  cities  of  Switzerland,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands — all  these  received  them.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  far  country  of  South  Carolina,  after  the  revocation  of 
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the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  city  of  Charleston — at  that  time  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  cities — also  received  them. 
‘ Commerce  is  of  noble  origin  in  South  Carolina,’  wrote  its  first 
historian.  Is  it  fanciful  to  ascribe  to  this  Huguenot  reception 
the  fact,  remarked  by  the  latest  historian  of  the  United  States, 
that  ‘ in  19.20  Charleston  had  only  68,000  inhabitants,  but 
more  distinction  and  flavour  than  any  one  of  ten  hundred 
American  cities  that  exceeded  it  in  size  ? ’ ^ 

But  there  was  another  problem,  and  for  our  purposes  a 
profounder  problem,  which  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae  had 
to  face.  Private  resistance  may  be  impossible.  But  what  is 
to  be  said  of  public  resistance  ? Let  us  suppose  that  the 
king  has  become  a tyrant,  and  a persecutor  of  the  religion. 
Is  there  no  recourse  ? If  individuals  are  powerless,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  the  people  as  a body,  a corporation,  non  ut  singuli, 
sed  ut  ujiiversi  ? What  is  to  be  said  of  parliaments,  or  meetings 
of  the  three  Estates,  which  represent  the  people  as  an  epitome  ? 
What  is  to  be  said  of  the  public  authorities,  central  and  local, 
which  are  connected  with  the  people,  represent  the  people, 
and  may  act  on  the  people’s  behalf  ? Here  the  author  of  the 
Vindiciae  had  another  passage  in  the  Institutes,  from  a later 
section  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  give  him 
guidance. 

‘ If  there  be  magistrates  constituted  for  the  defence  of  the 
people,  to  bridle  the  excessive  cupidity  and  licence  of  kings,  such 
as  the  Ephors  in  Sparta,  the  tribunes  at  Rome  . . . and  to-day, 
it  may  be,  in  each  kingdom  the  three  Estates  assembled  ; they  have 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  oppose  and  resist  the  intem- 
perance of  kings,  according  to  the  obligation  of  their  office  ; and 
they  may  even  be  accused  as  guilty  of  perjury  by  reason  of  any 
deception,  whereby  treacherously  they  betray  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  of  which  they  ought  to  recognise  themselves  as  ordained 
truste.es  {tuteurs)  by  the  will  of  God.’ 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  Book  IV,  chapter  20,  section 
31,  of  the  Institutes  is  one  of  the  seed-beds  of  modern  liberty. 
It  passed  into  the  Huguenot  writers  of  the  years  1572-1579, 
and  particularly  into  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae.  Through 


^ S.  E.  Morison,  Oxford  History  of  the  United  States^  i,  35. 
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them  it  passed  into  the  Dutch  Declaration  of  Independence, 
or  Act  of  Abjuration,  of  1581,  which  breathes  ideas  I cannot 
but  believe  to  have  been  inspired  by  Huguenots  then  living 
and  working  in  the  Netherlands.  Through  them,  again,  it 
passed,  by  ways  I shall  endeavour  to  trace,  into  the  English 
Devolution  and  Bill  of  Eights  of  the  year  1689  ; and  it 
continued  thereafter  to  be  a source,  unknown  and  yet  active, 
of  the  principles  of  the  great  Whig  party. 

The  passage  which  I have  quoted  from  Calvin  underwent 
a great  development  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  the 
Vindiciae.  Briefly,  I should  summarise  that  development  by 
saying  that  he  made  explicit,  singularly  explicit,  the  notion  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  implied  by  Calvin  ; that  he  con- 
nected with  that  notion,  as  corollaries,  the  three  ideas  of 
contract,  trusteeship,  and  resistance,  which  were  all  to  acquire 
a universal  vogue  ; and  that  he  also  connected  with  it,  as  a 
peculiar  corollary,  an  idea  of  federalism,  which,  it  is  true, 
appeared,  and  was  even  extended,  in  the  thought  of  Althusius 
and  in  connection  with  the  federation  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Dutch,  but  which  never  attained  the  general  vogue  of 
the  other  three  ideas. 

The  people  and  its  sovereignty  are  facts  which  appear  to 
be  simply  assumed.  We  are  not  told,  so  far  as  I can  see,  how 
a po])ulus  comes  into  existence  or  how  it  acquires  sovereignty, 
or  indeed  wdiat  it  is.  The  author  seems  to  assume  the  given 
fact  of  the  existence  of  what  he  calls  the  populus  ; and  he 
seems  to  assume  that  by  what  we  should  call  natural  law  ‘ the 
people  ’ has  sovereignty.  In  this  sense  he  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  school  of  natural  law  which  extends  through  Grotius, 
and  Puffendorf,  and  Locke,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  with  its 
reference  to  ‘ the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature’s  God,’  and 
to  Tom  Paine’s  Bights  of  Man  in  1791.  But  we  must  add 
that  the  writer  of  the  Vmdiciae  also  feels  that  the  divine  law 
of  the  Scriptures,  no  less  than  natural  law,  will  justify  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  ; and  he  quotes  the  Old  Testament 
again  and  again  to  prove  the  rights  of  the  people  of  God  in 
ancient  Israel.  This  addition  may  lead  us  to  another  re- 
flection. The  'po'pidus  of  the  author  of  the  Vmdiciae  is  really 
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two  things,  though  the  author  never  makes  the  distinction 
clear.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a people  of  God  : it  is  the  people 
siih  specie  }'eligionis  : it  was  what  we  may  call  a Church — an 
ecclesia.  This  is  a difficult  saying  when  we  reflect  that  the 
Huguenots,  for  whom  the  author  is  speaking,  were  by  no 
means  co-extensive  with  the  people  of  France,  and  indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  were  only  a small  minority  of  that  people. 
None  the  less,  it  is  a saying  which  is  implied  in  the  argument 
of  the  Vindiciae  ; and  it  must  even  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  argument.  In  the  second  place,  the  people  is  also 
what  we  may  call  a natural  people,  with  the  rights  of  natural 
law  ; or  again  we  may  say  that  it  is  a political  people,  with 
the  political  right  of  sovereignty  ; or,  again,  and  more  simply, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  a State.  Populus  and  Bespuhlica  are 
thus  one  : ‘ I’Etat,  c’est  le  peuple.’  We  may  add  that  if  populus 
is  thus  respi  blica,  as  well  as  ecclesia— ii  the  people  is  the  State 
as  well  as  the  Church — it  also  follows  that  State  and  Church 
are  one.  ‘ L’Eglise,  c’est  I’Etat  : I’Etat,  c’est  I’Eglise.’ 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  notion  of  Contract.  This  is  the 
specific  contribution  of  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae.  True, 
the  idea  of  a political  contract  had  appeared  in  the  Middle 
Ages  : it  is  as  old  as  St.  Thomas,  and  even  older  : true,  again 
it  had  been  used  in  recent  times  by  Salamonius.  It  none  the 
less  remains  also  true  that  the  idea  of  the  ‘ original  contract,’ 
which  served  such  solemn  uses  in  our  own  Eevolution  settle- 
ment, starts  on  its  modern  history  with  the  publication  of  the 
Vindiciae  in  1579.  The  author  is  very  clear  about  contract, 
and  indeed  about  two  contracts,  which  correspond  to  the  two 
senses  in  which  we  may  understand  the  ‘ people.’  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  as  the  people  of  God  makes  a covenant 
with  God,  that  ‘ it  will  be  and  will  remain  the  people  of  God.’ 
This  comes  straight  from  the  Old  Testament  and  its  covenant. 
Indeed,  what  is  Vetus  Testamentum  but  jraXaia  SiaO'/jx'/j,  and 
what  is  St,a6^x'/j  but  covenant  or  contract  ? We  cannot  speak 
of  the  Old  Testament  without  speaking  also  of  covenant — the 
covenant  of  El,  who  is  God,  with  Isra-el,  ‘ the  w^arriors  of 
God.’  The  author  of  the  Vindiciae  adds  a refinement  to  this 
Covenant,  which  he  gathers  from  the  Scriptures.  When  kings 
arose  in  Israel,  the  Covenant  or  contract  altered  its  character  : 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  1. 
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it  ceased  to  be  simply  an  agreement  between  God  and  the 
people  : it  became  an  agreement  between  God  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  people  and  the  king  on  the  other.  People  and 
king  are  thus  copromissores  ; and  it  follows,  on  the  logic  of 
copromissio,  that  if  the  king  violates  his  promise  and  obliga- 
tion by  departing  from  God,  the  people  are  bound,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  their  promise  and  obligation,  to  resist  or 
constrain  or  even  depose  the  king.  Here  is  a first  ground  laid 
for  resistance  ; but  it  is  not,  as  we  shall  see,  the  only  ground. 
There  is  a second  contract  to  be  considered.  The  people, 
besides  making  a Covenant  with  God  in  its  religious  capacity, 
also  makes  a covenant  with  the  king  in  its  natural  or  political 
capacity — a covenant  ‘ to  obey  the  king  truly  while  he  rules 
truly.’  This  is  a covenant  also  expressed  in  the  Scriptures, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  kings  of  Israel  made  covenants 
with  Israel : it  is  a covenant  which  is  moreover  implied  in 
the  Coronation  ceremony  of  contemporary  kingdoms,  where 
the  king  promises  to  rule  truly,  and  the  people  promises  to 
obey  truly  in  return.  It  follows  on  this  covenant  once  more, 
that  if  the  king  violates  his  obligation  by  infringing  its  terms, 
the  people  may  resist  or  constrain  or  even  depose  the  king. 
There  is,  however,  a difficulty  in  this  second  or  political 
contract,  which  escapes  the  author  of  the  V indicias,  but  is 
inherent  in  all  theories  of  a contract  between  king  and  people. 
Parties  to  a contract  are  separate  and  independent  parties. 
If  you  make  king  and  people  contractors,  you  make  king  and 
people  separate  and  independent  parties.  The  people  ceases 
to  be  identical  with  the  State,  and  the  State  is  split  into  a 
duality  of  king  and  people.  Unity  is  lost  ; and  as  long  as 
you  talk  in  terms  of  a contract  of  king  and  people  it  v/ill  never 
be  recovered.  It  is  a better  thing  to  talk  of  a contract,  not 
between  king  and  people,  but  between  the  members  of  the 
people,  one  with  another,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a body 
politic.  On  that  basis  you  may  say  that  the  body  politic  so 
formed  proceeds  to  delegate  powers  to  a king,  who  is  thus  a 
delegate  or  trustee,  but  not  a contractor.  On  the  same  basis 
you  may  further  say  that  the  body  politic  also,  and  pari  passu, 
delegates  powers  to  other  public  authorities  as  well  as  the 
king,  and  that  these  bodies  stand  by  the  side  of  the  king  in 
the  same  capacity  of  delegates  or  trustees,  I believe  that 
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this  is  what  Locke  said,  or  tried  to  say,  in  1689  ; and  I am 
sure  that  it  is  what  Burke  was  saying  in  1770,  in  the  Thoughts 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents.  Both  Locke  and 
Burke  believed  in  a contract  of  the  sort  which  constitutes 
the  people  a body  politic,  and  both  of  them  regarded  political 
power  as  a delegate  or  trust  proceeding  from  that  body  politic. 
The  author  of  the  Vindiciae  follows  a different  and  less  con- 
sistent theory.  His  people  is  an  unexplained  body  politic. 
His  king  is  a separate  contractor  with  that  unexplained  body 
politic.  And  yet  his  king,  and  other  public  magistrates  also, 
are  somehow,  at  the  same  time,  no  more  than  trustees  or 
delegates. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  second  idea  which  appears  in 
the  Vindiciae  ; and  that  is  the  idea  of  trusteeship.  I cannot 
see  that  it  goes  logically  with  the  idea  of  contract  between 
king  and  people.  I cannot  see  that  the  king  can  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a separate  and  independent  contractor  and 
a delegate  or  trustee.  But  that  is  what  he  is,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Vindiciae.  Along  with  the  argument  about 
contract,  there  is  also  an  argument  that  the  king  is  a tutor, 
which  is  the  word  that  Calvin  had  used  and  which  in  Roman 
law  approximates,  I suppose,  to  our  English  word  trustee. 
Having  used  this  word,  the  author  dilates,  with  a good  deal 
of  lore  drawn  from  Roman  law,  on  the  origin  and  duties  of 
the  tutor — his  origin,  in  the  choice  and  designation  of  the 
people  ; his  duties,  in  virtue  of  his  mandate  or  trust.  He  goes 
further.  He  argues  that  the  king  is  not  the  only  authority 
in  the  State  vested  with  this  capacity.  Calvin’s  hint  about 
ephors  in  ancient  times  and  the  three  estates  in  modern 
kingdoms  receives  a large  development.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  public  authorities  according  to  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae, 
which  must  be  considered  as  parallel  with  the  king.  In  the 
first. place  there  are  the  ojficiarii  regni,  as  distinct  from  the 
officiarii  regis.  There  are  the  great  public  officers  such  as  the 
Constable  : they  draw  their  authority  from  the  people,  like 
the  king  himself,  and  not  (like  the  king’s  private  officers)  from 
the  king  : they  are  ‘ assessors  and  consorts  ’ of  the  king  : 
collectively  they  are  even  greater  than  the  king  ; and  if  they 
are  true  to  the  tutorial  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  people, 
they  will,  as  is  their  hounden  duty,  restrain  a king  who  infringes 
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the  terms  of  his  trusteeship.  All  this  may  well  remind  us  of 
the  position  assumed  by  the  great  Whig  magnates  after  the 
Kevolution  of  1688.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  the 
delegates  of  the  orders,  the  representatives  of  the  three 
Estates,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  Parliament  of  the  realm. 
The  Estates  General  of  France,  intermitted  for  many  years 
before  1559,  had  been  resumed  during  the  troubles  which 
followed  ; and  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae  is  clear  that  the 
Estates  are  a representation  of  the  people,  an  epitome  of  the 
people,  vested  by  it  with  authority  to  give  consent  on  all  great 
issues,  to  rebuke  the  king,  and  even  to  change  the  succession 
to  the  Crown.  This  emphasis  on  the  Estates  has  equally  its 
affinities  with  the  Whig  Parliamentarianism  of  our  eighteenth 
century. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  third  of  the  ideas  which  we  ascribed 
above  to  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae — the  idea  of  resistance. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  about  contract  that  the 
people  may  resist  the  king  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  contract. 
It  follows  on  what  has  been  said  about  the  trusteeship  of 
officiarii,  and  the  representative  position  of  the  Estates,  that 
both  of  these  ca7i  resist,  and  both  indeed  must  resist,  if  the 
king  violates  his  trusteeship  and  delegation,  since  otherwise 
they  will  be  failing  in  their  own  trusteeship  and  representation. 
The  right  of  public  resistance  runs  through  the  whole  argu- 
ment— resistance  of  the  people  of  God,  for  breach  of  the  first 
contract  : resistance  of  the  political  people,  for  breach  of  the 
second  : resistance  of  officers  of  State  and  the  three  Estates 
on  grounds  of  public  trusteeship  and  representation. 
resistance  kings  must  be  kept  within  the  divine  law  of  the  word 
of  God  ; and  by  it  they  must  be  kept  within  the  law  of  the  land — 
a law  not  of  their  making,  even  if  they  have  concurred  in  its 
making,  a law  according  to  which  they  have*  sworn  at  their 
coronation  to  rule,  a law  of  which  they  are  only  the  servants. 
Such  resistance  may  go  to  the  length  of  deposition  ; and  shall 
we  not  say,  considering  this  zeal  of  popular  liberty  and  popular 
vigilance,  that  kings  have  become  a little  thing,  and  no  more 
than  dust  in  the  balance  ? If  kingship  ivas  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  France,  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae  leaves 
very  little  kingship  to  maintain  that  unity.  Yet  we  must 
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beware  of  exaggerating  the  amount  of  popular  liberty  which 
he  vindicates.  We  have  to  look  carefully  at  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ‘ people  ’ in  the  Vindiciae.  The  author  is  not,  after 
all,  a democrat.  He  is  really,  we  soon  discover,  an  aristocrat. 
This  becomes  plain  at  an  early  part  of  his  argument.  Can  the 
people,  he  imagines  some  doubter  asking,  really  resist — the 
people  in  the  sense  of  the  universal  multitude,  that  beast  of 
innumerable  heads  ? He  replies  : 

‘ When  we  speak  of  the  universus  pojmlus,  we  mean  those  who 
have  authority  from  the  people — the  magistrates  . . . chosen  by 
the  people  . . . consorts,  as  it  were,  of  sovereignty  and  ephors 
(or  over-seers)  over  monarchs.  We  mean  also  assemblies,  which 
are  nothing  else  but  epitomes  of  the  People.  In  a word,  whatever 
we  have  said  to  be  conceded  or  committed  to  the  whole  people, 
belongs  to  its  officiarii  ; whatever  to  Israel,  belongs  to  the  Princes 
and  Elders  of  Israel.’ 

This  argument,  in  its  aristocratic  implication,  consorts  with 
the  genius  of  Calvinism.  Calvinism  was  not  democratic,  but 
aristocratic:  it  was  government  not  by  the  congregation,  but 
by  the  presbyter  and  elders  of  the  congregation.  It  consorts 
again  with  the  Whiggism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was 
aristocratic  liberalism.  That  is  the  worst  of  the  conception 
of  trusteeship  in  its  application  to  politics.  The  political 
trustee  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  acting  from  above,  on  behalf 
of  beneficiaries  who  are  always  below  and  always  in  a minority. 
The  curator  or  tutor,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Vindiciae, 
has  a perpetual  tutelage  of  his  pupilli. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  conclusion,  the  fourth  and 
last  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae — the  idea  of  federalism. 
Federalism,  again,  is  perhaps  an  idea  natural  to  Calvinism, 
which  unites  congregations  in  presbyteries,  presbyteries  in 
synods,  and  synods  in  a general  assembly.  But  it  was  an  idea 
which  meant  life  and  death  to  the  Calvinists  of  France.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  universus  populus,  but  the 
Huguenots  were  not  the  universal  people  of  France.  They 
might  indeed  form  the  populus  of  a seignory  under  a Huguenot 
noble  : they  might  again  form  the  populus  of  an  urhs  or  civitas 
which  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Calvinism.  Even  so, 
they  were  only  a populus  within  the  populus  : they  were  what 
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we  may  call  a suh-populus.  Some  way  must  be  found  of 
vindicating  the  position  of  such  a suh-populus.  The  author  of 
the  Vindiciae  attempts  a way,  perhaps  remembering  Bartolus’s 
doctrine  of  the  Italian  civitas  sihi  princeps.  He  would  make 
French  cities,  at  any  rate  those  of  ‘ the  religion,’  as  independent 
of  the  French  monarchy  as  Bartolus  had  made  the  Italian 
cities  independent  of  the  Empire  ; and  he  would  thus  turn 
France  into  a sort  of  Germany.  This  was  the  danger  of 
Huguenotism — the  danger  which  made  the  political  unitarian- 
ism  of  France  turn  upon  it  under  Kichelieu,  and,  more  drasti- 
cally still,  under  Louis  XIV.  The  argument  of  the  Vindiciae 
is  significant  on  this  point.  Not  only  has  the  universus  populus 
made  a double  compact : the  populus  of  a city — for  a city  is  a 
people,  and  not  a place  or  heap  of'stones — has  also  made  its 
double  compact.  It  mmst  keep  its  heavenly  compact  with 
God,  and  may  resist  the  king  in  the  strength  thereof  : and  it 
may  insist  that  the  king  shall  keep  his  earthly  pact  with  it, 
and  observe  the  municipal  conventions  to  which  he  has  sworn. 
This  postulates  a multitude  of  pacts,  or  at  any  rate  two  sorts 
of  pacts,  each  of  them  double — the  double  central  pact  of  the 
universus  populus,  and  the  double  local  pacts  of  the  provinces 
and  cities,  pacts  as  many  in  number  as  there  are  provinces  and 
cities  concerned.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  both  sorts  seem 
to  he  of  equal  validity  with  one  another.  In  the  light  of  such 
arguments  the  question  may  he  raised  v/hether  we  are  justified 
in  applying  even  the  term  ‘ federalist  ’ to  the  argument  of  the 
Vindiciae.  Is  not  the  term  pitched  too  high  ? Are  we  not 
confronted  by  something  lower  than  federalism — something 
of  the  nature  of  a loose  confederation — something  like  what 
Germany  was  already  becoming,  and  was  formally  recognised 
as  being  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Or  shall  we 
rather  compare  the  theory  of  the  Vindiciae  with  the  federal 
form  which  the  Seven  United  Provinces  were  soon  afterwards 
to  assume  ? If  we  do  so,  we  shall  be  led  to  notice  a matter  of 
some  importance  ; and  that  is  the  similarity  between  the  federal 
theory  of  the  State  in  the  Vindiciae  and  the  similar  theory  of 
the  State  in  the  work  of  Althusius,  Politica  methodice  digesta 
(published  in  1603) — a work  which  seems  to  owe  much  of  its 
inspiration  to  a study  of  Dutch  conditions.  The  Vindiciae 
(we  may  then  say),  if  it  looks  back  to  Bartolus  and  his  theory 
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of  the  Civitas  sibi  princeps,  looks  also  forward  to  Altliusius, 
and  anticipates  his  theory  of  the  State  as  an  association  com- 
posed of  provinces  and  cities,  each  of  which  may  retain  its 
own  ‘ majesty,’  or  (as  we  should  say)  its  sovereignty,  and  so 
be  a ‘ prince  for  itself.’ 

If  time  and  space  had  sufficed,  some  words  might  have  been 
said  at  this  point  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  general  theory 
of  the  Vindiciae  upon  the  course  of  the  Dutch  AVar  of  Inde- 
pendence. I can  only  say,  without  proof  of  my  guesses,  that 
I would  venture  three  conjectures  in  this  connexion.  First, 
I am  inclined  to  believe,  as  I have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  famous  Apology  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
issued  in  1580  in  answer  to  the  ban  pronounced  by  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  was  largely  drafted  by  Languet,  who,  as  I have 
attempted  to  argue,  was  probably  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae. 
Secondly,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Dutch  Act  of  Abjura- 
tion of  1581 — an  act  as  solemn  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776 — owed  something  to  the  same  inspiration. 
Thirdly,  I suspect  that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Dutch 
‘ States  ’ to  the  env.oys  who  were  to  justify  the  Abjuration 
before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  (of  which  they  were  still  nominally 
a part),  in  1582,  were  also  indebted  to  that  inspiration.  Con- 
tract was  the  basis  of  these  instructions — contract  and  again 
contract.  ‘ The  contracts  which  the  king  has  broken,’  the 
envoys  said,  ‘ are  no  pedantic  fantasies.’  I would  add  that 
the  contracts  of  which  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae  spoke  were 
also  more  than  pedantic  fantasies.  They  helped,  I think,  to 
make  history — both  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  first  put 
forward,  and  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  Vindiciae  was  a popular  book.  There  were  six  Latin 
editions  between  1579  and  1599,  and  six  more  before  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  some  printed  in  one  place  and 
some  in  another,  from  which  we  may  guess  the  general  vogue 
of  the  work.  It  was  often  printed  along  with  the  Prince  of 
Machiavelli,  by  way  (I  suppose)  of  a corrective.^  The  first 
French  translation  appeared,  possibly  at  Geneva,  as  early 

^ Generally  the  Vindiciae  appeared  as  a sequel  to  the  Prince.  In  one 
instance,  however,  the  Prince  (in  Latin)  appears  as  a sequel  to  the  Vindiciae 
(E.  Armstrong,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  iv,  17). 
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as  1581  ; and  there  was  another  in  1615.  English  translations 
also  began  to  appear.  The  first  of  which  I know  was  a trans- 
lation only  of  a small  part — the  part  which  deals  with  the 
question  whether  neighbouring  princes  may  aid  the  subjects 
of  another  prince  suffering  from  persecution  or  tyranny  ; but 
this  was  exactly  the  part  which  had  a lively  interest  for  the 
England  of  Elizabeth,  confronted  as  it  was  with  that  very 
question  in  France  and  in  Holland.  The  translation  appeared 
in  London  in  1588,  under  the  title  of  ‘ A short  apology  for 
Christian  Soldiers.’  More  important  is  the  translation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Vmdiciae  which  appeared  in  London  in  1648,  and 
was  reprinted  again  in  London  in  1689.  It  is  a striking  fact 
that  this  translation  should  first  have  appeared  in  the  year 
before  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  year  of  the  deposition  of  James  II. 

The  history  of  the  book  in  England,  whether  in  the  original 
or  in  translations,  is  curious.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  book  was  ascribed  in  England  to  the 
Jesuits.  This  may  seem  paradoxical : but  the  reason  is  simple. 
The  book  was  anti-monarchical ; the  Jesuits  in  England  were 
anti-monarchical ; therefore  the  book  was  written  by  a Jesuit. 
James  I spoke  of  its  author  as  ‘ an  anonymous  writer,  perhaps 
an  emissary  of  Eoman  Church,  anxious  by  its  means  to  cause 
a dislike  for  the  Eeformed  Eeligion  among  princes.’  A common 
report  assigned  the  authorship  to  the  Jesuit  Parsons.  The 
Puritans  of  England  must  have  known  better.  They  must 
have  guessed  that  the  book  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  reformed 
religion  for  which  they  fought ; and  it  must  have  been  from 
some  Puritan  source  that  the  translation  of  1648  was  derived. 

That  translation  was  made  by  a certain  William  Walker. 
Thomas  Hollis,  a famous  antiquary  and  Eadical  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  whom  I shall  recur,  possessed  a copy  of 
the  original  Latin  edition  of  1579,  on  a blank  page  of  which 
was  written  the  motto  ‘ Will  and  Walke  aright,’  with  the  name 
of  William  Walker  underneath  ; and  Hollis  believed  that  it 
was  from  this  copy  that  Walker  had  made  his  translation. 
There  is  a story  about  this  William  Walker  that  he  came  from 
Darnal,  near  Sheffield,  and  that  he  was  the  man  who  cut  off 
the  head  of  Charles  I.  The  story  appears  in  a note,  written 
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by  some  owner,  in  a copy  of  Walker’s  translation  of  the  Vindiciae 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ; and  there  was  a discussion  of 
the  story  in  the  GeiiUeman’s  Magazine  for  November  1767.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  guess  that  an  ingenious  guesser  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  translator  of  the  Vindiciae  contra 
Tyrannos  must  himself  have  committed  tyrannicide.  A truer 
light  is  thrown  on  Walker,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  trans- 
lating the  Vindiciae,  in  an  account  which  is  given  in  Black- 
burne’s  Memorials  of  Thomas  Hollis.  In  1649,  we  are  told, 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
an  imputation  of  anti-monarchical  principles,  which  their 
adversary,  a Catholic  priest,  declared  them  to  have  drawn  from 
Beza,  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae.  (Beza,  along  with  Hotman 
and  George  Buchanan,  was  one  of  its  many  supposed  authors  : 
and  as  late  as  1660  an  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  with 
the  imprint,  StepJumo  Jiinio  Bruto,  sive  ut  putatur,  Theodoro 
Beza  auctore.)  The  ministers  replied  that  the  Vindiciae  was 
written  by  Parsons  the  Jesuit.  They  added  (somewhat 
inconsistently,  one  cannot  but  feel)  that  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment now  sitting  in  the  House  had  caused  the  Vindiciae  to 
be  translated  into  English  by  the  same  Walker  who  had 
written  the  Monthly  Mercuries.  Walker,  it  would  appear,  was  a 
journalist  rather  than  a tyrannicide  ; and  it  was  an  English 
journalist,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  an  English  M.P.,  who 
gave  his  countrymen  a full-dress  presentation  of  a current  and 
standard  defence  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 

The  Vindiciae  was  obviously  a live  book  in  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  continued  to  live 
in  the  latter  half.  In  1683,  during  the  period  of  Tory  reaction 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  University  of  Oxford 
passed  in  its  Convocation  ‘ a judgment  and  decree  against 
certain  pernicious  books  and  damnable  doctrines,  destructive 
to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes,  their  State  and  Government, 
and  of  all  human  society.’  Damning  imprimis  the  doctrine 
that  ‘ all  civil  authority  is  derived  from  the  people,’  the  Uni- 
versity consigned  to  the  flames,  in  the  Bodleian  quadrangle, 
the  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos,  along  with  George  Buchanan’s 
De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos  and  Milton’s  Defeiisio  pro  populo 
Anglicano.  The  decree  was  passed,  and  the  bonfire  lit,  on  the 
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day  on  which  Kussell  was  executed.  A graduate  of  Christ 
Church  wrote  a copy  of  Latin  hexameters  in  celebration  of  the 
flammae  ultrices,  and  the  decree  was  presented  to  Charles  II. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  in  1710  the  decree,  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  publicly  burned  along  with 
Sacheverell’s  sermon. 

Between  the  burning  of  books  by  the  Oxford  decree  and 
the  burning  of  the  Oxford  decree  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  had  intervened  the  Kevolution  of  1688,i  That 
Eevolution  was  in  itself  a solemn  enactment  of  the  principles 
for  which  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae  had  contended — prin- 
ciples which  had  now  entered  into  English  thought,  and  were 
backed  by  the  memory  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  policy 
of  the  Whig  party.  These  principless  found  a new  formulation 
in  1690  in  Locke’s  Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Government,  which 
henceforth  became  the  Bible  of  the  Whigs.  The  similarity  of 
the  principles  of  Locke  to  those  of  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae 
is  obvious.  The  basis  of  natural  law  : the  assumption  of  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people  : the  theory  of  contract 
(if  in  a different  form)  : the  doctrine  of  the  people’s  right  to 
institute,  to  oppose,  and  even  to  depose,  kings  : above  all,  the 
idea  of  political  trusteeship  (which  is  fundamentally  important 
in  Locke’s  Treatises,  as  it  also  bulks  largely  in  the  Vindiciae) 
■ — all  these  are  common  to  Locke  with  his  forerunner.  It 
does  not  follow  that  Locke  borrowed  directly  from  the  Vindiciae. 
The  essence  of  its  argument — an  argument  which  also  appears, 
if  less  fully  and  trenchantly  stated,  in  the  works  of  other 
Huguenot  and  Calvinist  writers  after  1572 — had  now  been 
wrought  into  the  general  substance  of  what  we  may  call  pro- 
gressive political  thought ; and  Locke  would  readily  find  what 
was  now  universally  current.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Locke  knew  the  Vindiciae.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly refer  to  the  book.  He  was  a shrewd  man,  and  in  his 
shrewd  way  he  preferred  to  cite  conservative  writers  in  order  to 

^ It  is  only  fair  to  Oxford  to  say  that  its  heart  had  been  changed,  by  events 
at  Magdalen  College  and  elsewhere,  as  early  as  1688.  While  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  still  in  the  far  West,  after  his  landing  at  Torbay,  some  of  the  Heads 
of  the  Colleges  sent  the  Warden  of  All  Souls  to  meet  him,  ‘ assuring  him  that 
they  would  declare  for  him  and  inviting  him  to  come  thither,  telling  him  that 
their  plate  should  be  at  his  service,  if  he  needed  it  ’ (Burnet). 
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justify  liberal  opinions.  He  cites,  for  example,  the  judicious 
Hooker  throughout  his  second  Treatise  ; and  he  cites  in  one 
passage  the  royal  Solomon,  James  I.  But  there  is  also  another 
book  which  Locke  cites,  and  with  which,  indeed,  he  deals  at 
some  length  towards  the  end  of  his  second  Treatise.  It  is  not 
the  Vindiciae  ; it  is  an  attempt  at  a refutation  of  the  Vindiciae. 
It  is  Barclay’s  De  regno  et  regali  potestate,  adversus  Buchananum, 
Brutuni,  Boucherium  et  reliquos  monarchorncxJios.  Barclay  was 
a Scotchman  from  xAberdeen,  who  became  a Professor  of 
Civil  Law  at  Angers,  and  published  his  book  in  IGOO.  When 
he  wrote  adversus  Brutum,  he  was  controverting  the  author 
of  the  Vindiciae,  who  was  generally  styled  by  his  pseudonym. 
If  Locke  knew  Barclay,  as  he  certainly  did,  he  must  also  have 
known  the  Vindiciae,  even  if  he  only  knew  it  through  Barclay. 
But  a reprint  of  the  English  translation  appeared,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  year  before  that  in  which  Locke  published  his 
Two  Treatises  ; and  he  may  well  have  read  the  translation,  if 
not  the  original.  In  any  case  there  is,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
a curious  parallel  between  Locke  and  the  author  of  the  Vindiciae. 
Whether  Languet  or  Mornay  wrote  the  Vindiciae,  it  was  com- 
posed by  a person  living  in  Holland  (for  both  of  them  were 
there  in  the  year  before  its  publication,  and  in  the  year  of  its 
publication),  and  it  was  composed  under  the  influence  of 
Huguenot  feeling.  When  Locke  began  his  Two  Treatises,  he 
too  was  living  in  Holland  ; and  while  he  was  writing  them,  the 
feeling  caused  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
dominant  in  his  circle.  ‘ It  may  be  said,’  writes  one  of  the 
most  recent  students  of  Locke,  ‘ that  it  was  in  Holland,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  intellectual  fermentation  caused  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  his  political  doctrines 
arrived  at  maturity.’  ^ 

Here  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle,  and  here  the  argument 
might  fitly  conclude.  But  a word  of  summary  may  perhaps 
be  added.  The  political  thought  of  the  Huguenots,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  Vindiciae,  found  no  home  and  no  welcome 
in  France.  A chance,  indeed,  seemed  to  offer  itself  during 
the  years  of  the  Fronde  (1648-1653)  ; but  the  Fronde  was  a 
short-lived  movement,  which,  if  it  began  with  the  cause  of 
^ Ch.  Bastide,  John  Locke,  pp.  96-7. 
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liberty,  ended  in  the  cause  of  class  privilege.  In  1789,  again, 
it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  Huguenot  principles  had 
at  long  last  entered  into  their  own  ; but  it  is  only  a matter 
of  seeming.  If  the  French  Kevolution  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  made  popular  sovereignty 
as  powerful  and  as  unitary  as  ever  that  of  monarchical 
sovereignty  had  been  in  the  last  two  centuries  ; and  it  left 
little  room  for  rights  of  resistance  or  federal  principles.  But 
the  principles  which  were  alien  to  the  political  unitarianism  of 
France  found  a more  congenial  home  in  Holland,  with  its  mixed 
system  of  popular  rights  and  federal  institutions  ; and  while 
the  Huguenots  themselves  found  sympathy  and  an  eventual 
refuge  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  theory  of  the  Vindiciae 
was  developed  in  that  of  Althusius— a German  indeed,  but  a 
German  who  lived  and  worked  in  Friesland,  on  the  very  borders 
of  Holland,  and  who  drew  on  federal  Holland  as  well  as  on  the 
federal  Germany  of  his  day  for  the  material  of  his  speculation. 
In  England  too,  with  the  rise  of  the  Free  Churches,  the  con- 
solidation of  local  self-government,  and  the  growth  of  parlia- 
mentarianism,  the  Huguenot  theory  found  a second  congenial 
home.  The  federal  element  of  the  theory  might  not  appeal  to 
England,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  sovereigTity  of  the  people, 
of  the  contract,  of  resistance,  of  trusteeship,  were  all  readily 
welcome  ; and  even  the  narrow  Huguenot  conception  of  the 
people,  under  which  it  was  identified  with  the  ojjficiarii  and  the 
three  Estates,  found  its  parallel  in  the  Whig  identification  of 
the  English  people  with  the  magnates  and  the  Commons. 

In  the  English  home  which  it  had  found  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  may  say  good-bye  to  the  Huguenot 
theory  of  politics.  Perhaps  it  had  now  served  its  turn  and  done 
its  work.  But  it  survived,  at  any  rate  for  a few,  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  Robert  Molesworth  (afterwards  Viscount 
Molesworth),  a supporter  of  the  Orange  cause  in  Ireland,  who 
went  on  a mission  to  the  Danish  court  which  ended  in  trouble 
and  a lively  Account  of  Denmark  published  in  1694,  was  a 
Whig  member  of  Parliament,  first  in  Dublin  and  afterwards 
at  Westminster,  with  a taste  for  letters  and  political  theory. 
He  published  in  1711  a translation  of  Hotman’s  Franco-Gallia 
(welcome  to  the  Whigs  as  a vindication  of  ancient  constitutional 
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liberties,  even  in  terra  aliena),  and  he  adorned  it  with  a long 
and  lively  preface.  The  memory  of  the  work  survived  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Kadical  movement  in  1770,  and  it  was 
republished  for  the  London  Association  in  1775.  Even  more 
curious  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Hollis  and  his  passion  for  the 
Vindiciae.  Hollis  (1720-1774)  described  himself  in  one  of 
the  many  copies  of  the  work  which  he  collected  as  ‘ T.  H.  Anglus, 
Hospitii  Lincolniensis,  Eegalis  et  Antiquorum  societatum 
socialis,  libertatis  patriae  praestantisque  ejus  constitutionis 
anno  1688  recuperatae  amator  studiosissimus.’  He  was  a 
‘ republican  ’ Whig,  who  presented  to  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  its  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (he  was,  a ready 
giver,  and  presented  books  to  Harvard  and  other  Universities), 
and  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  Molesworth’s  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Franco-GaUia  the  two  simple  words,  ‘ My  Faith.’ 
A wealthy  man,  he  had  a habit  of  reprinting  works  of  political 
theory  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  adorning  his 
reprints  with  emblems  of  liberty.  He  republished  Locke’s 
Letters  on  Toleration  and  his  Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Government : 
Sidney  On  Government : Neville’s  Plato  Bedivivus  ; and  other 
works.  We  learn  from  Blackburne’s  Memorials  that  the 
Vindiciae  was  ‘ a favourite  book  with  Mr.  Hollis.’  ‘ Many 
have  been  the  editions  of  the  Vindiciae  : Mr.  Hollis  picked  up 
as  many  of  them  as  he  could  meet  with  ’ — among  the  rest  (as 
I have  already  mentioned)  the  copy  used  by  Walker,  and  an 
edition  printed  at  Paris,  in  1631,  under  the  altered  title  of 
Vindiciae  Religionis.  He  acquired  an  original  painting  of 
Languet  (whom  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  author,  though 
some  of  the  grounds  he  alleged  were  highly  dubious)  ; and 
‘ intending  to  procure  a new  edition  of  the  Vindiciae  he  caused 
an  elegant  engraving  of  Languet ’s  head  to  be  taken  ’ (it  is 
figured  in  the  Memorials) , with  a design  of  prefixing  it  to  the 
new  edition.  The  edition  never  appeared.  New  stars  dawned 
in  the  firmament  ; and  when  the  Contrat  Social  of  Kousseau 
began  to  shine  in  1762,  there  was  no  more  place,  except  in 
the  scholar’s  library,  that  refuge  of  extinct  stars,  for  the 
Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos  of  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus. 
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CI)t  ^iftfentb'Centim)  ^Traufi-'^jpeafting  ant* 
(EngUsft'^pfafemg  3:^ffugfe  Cfturrfted  at  Jfrankfort. 

By  HENRY  J.  COWELL 

(Officier  de  lTnstrection  publique  de  la  France). 

The  present  paper  is  supplementary  to  the  one  which  I pre- 
pared two  years  ago  concerning  ‘ The  French-Walloon  Church 
at  Glastonbury,  1550-1553.’  ^ The  French-speaking  refugees 
from  Strasbourg,  who  had  settled  at  Glastonbury  in  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  x\bbey,  were  ordered,  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI, 
to  depart  from  England.  Eventually  they — or  some  of  them — 
made  their  way  to  Frankfort,  where  a religious  community  was 
constituted  with  Valerand  Poullain  (who  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Glastonbury  church)  as  pastor.  Shortly  after  the 
arrival  in  Frankfort  of  the  Glastonbury  refugees,  other  refugees 
(of  English  nationality)  began  to  arrive  in  the  same  city  from 
England.  These  also  formed  themselves  into  a church.  I 
propose  to  trace  the  history  of  both  these  refugee  communities, 
and  to  add  a brief  survey  of  the  French-speaking  church  at 
Strasbourg,  of  which  John  Calvin  was  the  first  minister  and  to 
which  the  Glastonbury  refugees  originally  belonged.  Finally, 
I present  some  interesting  biographical  details  concerning 
Valerand  Poullain. 

I could  wish  that  the  story  I have  to  relate  was  a less 
unhappy  one  than  it  will  actually  prove  to  be.  One  of  the 
cherished  memories  of  my  life  is  my  friendship  with  Professor 
Paul  Sabatier  in  his  closing  years.  I remember  that  when  I 
saw  him  at  his  hospitable  home  in  Strasbourg  he  told  me  that 
his  particular  subject  as  Professor  at  the  University  was  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Eeligion — not  (as  he  slyly  explained  to 
me)  Ecclesiasticism  but  Eeligion,  there  being,  he  reminded  me, 
a great  difference  between  the  two.  The  unbridgeable  gulf 

^ See  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  xiii,  483. 
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between  Homan  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  we  take  for 
granted,  but  to  the  Protestant  living  in  these  days  of  greater 
charity,  both  in  thinking  and  in  action,  it  is  a very  saddening 
thing  to  have  to  recall  the  way  in  which  the  dominant  Protestant 
Church  of  Germany — the  Lutheran  Church — treated  those,  such 
as  the  Calvinists  or  the  Zwinglians,  who  could  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  their  Lutheran  brethren.  The  Lutheran  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  possibly  the  Calvinist  and  the  Zwinglian,  had 
hardly  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  they  could  have  appreciated 
Cromwell’s  appeal — in  the  following  century — to  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  ministers  : ‘ I beseech  you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken.’  Had  we  lived  in 
those  troublous  days — when  religion  (or  ecclesiasticism) 
furnished  possibly  the  greatest  trouble  of  all — we  also  might 
have  found  it  impossible  to  set  ourselves  free  from  the  unbend- 
ing and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  times.  Without  any  touch  of 
Pharisaism,  we  can  at  least  he  glad  that  to-day  we  are  more 
ready  to  think  and  let  think,  to  live  and  let  live.  When  one 
considers  what  religion  has  endured — in  the  name  of  or  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  religion — throughout  man’s  long  history, 
it  is  surely  a marvellous  testimony  to  man’s  real  necessity  for 
religion,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  existence,  that  religion  has 
survived  ‘ even  unto  this  day.’ 

The  Diet  of  Spires — the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  which 
occurred  in  April  of  last  year — is  known  to  history  as  being  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  term  ‘ Protestant  ’ came  into  use. 
At  that  Diet,  on  April  19,  1529,  a minority  of  dissentients 
entered  a solemn  jirotestatio  against  the  Diet’s  final  decree, 
taking  their  stand  upon  the  principle  that  religious  matters  are 
not  to  be  decided  by  majority  of  voices  but  only  by  conscience. 
Six  Protestant  princes,  together  with  the  representatives  of 
fourteen  cities,  signed  this  historic  protestatio,  and  to  these 
signatories  was  applied  the  term  ‘ Protestants.’ 

Exactly  four  hundred  years  ago — to  be  precise,  in  April 
1530 — came  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  Emperor’s  first  action 
was  to  summon  to  his  presence  the  protesting  princes,  in  order 
to  inform  them  that  the  toleration  of  the  Lutheran  preaching 
and  the  observance  of  the  modern  forms  of  worship  must  cease. 
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The  princes  one  and  all  declared  that  they  could  not  obey  : 
these  were  matters  of  conscience,  and  in  matters  of  conscience 
the  Emperor’s  mandate  could  not  run.  Charles  V then  com- 
manded that  an  abstract  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
doctrines  should  be  laid  before  him.  A statement  of  these 
doctrinal  differences  was  handed  to  him  on  June  25,  and  this 
statement  was  afterwards  termed  ‘ the  Confession  of  Augsburg.’ 

The  final  decree  of  this  Diet  of  Augsburg  stated,  with 
severity,  that  the  Protestants  would  have  until  the  following 
spring  to  consider  whether  they  would  voluntarily  return  to  the 
old  ways,  and  it  was  added  that  if  they  did  not  accept  that 
decree,  means  would  be  taken  without  delay  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  new  religion.  At  Christmas  1530,  the  Protestant 
princes  assembled  for  conference  -at  Schmalkald,  and  this 
gathering  resulted  in  the  formation,  in  March  1531,  of  the  armed 
League  of  Schmalkald,  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection. 

The  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  announced  for  the 
spring  of  this  year,  did  not  take  place,  and  Lutheranism 
continued  to  make  progress  in  Germany.  Martin  Luther 
died  on  February  18,  1546,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Schmalkald  League  was  broken  up  by  the  Emperor,  on 
account  of  the  defection  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Charles  V,  for  the  time  being  triumphant,  then  (Henry 
Eeyburn  tells  us,  in  his  ‘ John  Calvin,  his  Life,  Letters  and 
Work  ’) 

‘ summoned  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire  to  meet  at  Augs- 
burg. He  selected  three  theologians  and  commanded  them  to 
construct  a creed  which  could  be  accepted  by  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  In  due  time  the  theologians  produced  a document 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “ Augsburg  Interim.”  The  lan- 
guage is  full  of  ambiguities,  and  the  articles  are  a combination  of 
irreconcilable  opposites.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
justification  by  faith.  On  other  points,  such  as  the  number  of  the 
sacraments,  transubstantiation,  prayer  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  and  the  observance  of  all  the  usual  feasts  and  ceremonies, 
the  articles  simply  restate  Romish  doctrine.  The  document  was 
accepted  by  the  Diet  without  debate  on  May  19,  1548.  The 
Emperor  was  exceedingly  proud  of  it,  but  found  to  his  disgust 
that  it  pleased  no  one  but  himself.  Nevertheless  he  forbad  all 
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criticism  of  it,  and  commanded  its  universal  acceptance  by  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  When  persuasion  failed,  he  sent  out  Spanish 
and  Italian  troops  to  coerce  the  people.  Great  suffering  ensued. 
Over  400  Protestants  had  to  fly  from  Swabia  and  the  Rhine  provinces. 
One  of  these  was  Bucer,  wdio  made  his  way  to  England.’ 

The  city  of  Strasbourg — which  was  one  of  the  signatories 
to  the  protestatio  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529,  and  which  had 
been  Protestant  for  over  t\venty  years^ — stood  out  at  first, 
but  eventually  had  to  give  way.  The  enforcement  of  the 
‘ Interim  ’ in  Strasbourg  resulted  in  the  coming  to  England 
from  that  city  of  Peter  Martyr,  Bernardino  Ochino,  Jan 
Utenhove,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Fagius,  and  Valerand  Poullain.^ 

In  1552  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  once  more  took  up  arms, 
this  time  against  Charles  V,  with  such  humiliating  results  to 
the  Emperor  that  his  ‘ Interim  ’ formulary  had  to  go  by  the 
board.  Three  years  later,  at  a Diet  at  Augsburg,  a religious 
peace  ^vas  concluded,  l)y  which  it  was  provided  that  no  violence 
Avas  to  be  offered  to  any  State  on  account  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  of  its  religion  or  faith.  Any  such  State  was 
not  to  be  molested  on  account  of  this  Confession,  or  in  respect 
of  ecclesiastical  usages  and  ordinances  ; and  any  religious 
differences  were  only  to  l)e  adjusted  l)y  peaceful  Christian 
methods. 

But  such  new  doctrines  as  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Augsburg  Confession  were  not  included  in  this  settle- 
ment. This  action — or  non-action — Avas  specially  aimed  at  the 
Beformed  party  (the  folloAAWS  of  ZAvingli  and  Calvin),  Avhose 
doctrines  Avere  by  this  time  agitating  a great  part  of  the  world. 
The  Peace  of  Augsburg  conceded  legal  recognition  to  the  tAvo 
Churches  (Eoman  and  Lutheran)  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
Empire,  and  so  broke  up  the  mediaeval  Church  system  ; but 
it  did  not  provide  for  tolerance  in  regard  to  such  Protestant 
Churches  as  did  not  accept  the  Augsburg  Confession.  And 
so,  as  Thomas  H.  Dyer  points  out  in  his  ‘ Life  of  John  Calvin,’ 
‘ The  Protestants  Avere  early  divided  into  tAvo  great  parties 
Avhich  regarded  each  other  Avith  a hostility  eA^en  more  bitter 
than  that  Avhich  they  mutually  bore  to  the  Eoman  Church.’ 
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In  my  previous  paper  it  was  pointed  out  that,  according 
to  Strype,  ‘ this  church  started  at  Glastonbury  came  from 
Strasbourg,  flying  thence  by  reason  of  the  Interim.’  A certain 
portion  of  the  Strasbourg  church — a church  of  which  Calvin 
himself  was  the  first  pastor — remained  in  the  city.  Part  at 
least  of  the  refugees  from  Strasbourg  who  eventually  joined 
together  in  spiritual  fellowship  at  Glastonbury  under  Valerand 
Poullain,  made  their  way,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
to  Frankfort.  It  is  distressing  to  recall  that  the  church 
which  was  formed  in  Frankfort  and  the  original  church  in 
Strasbourg  were  both  destroyed,  not  by  the  hand  of  Rome 
but  by  Lutheran  intolerance — the  first  in  1561  (or  1563)  and  the 
second  in  1577. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  after  Mary’s 
accession,  in  July  1553,  was  to  withdraw  the  privileges  which 
had  been  granted,  under  Edward  VI,  to  foreign  exiles  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  England  on  account  of  persecution  in 
other  lands.  The  refugees  were  commanded  to  depart  the 
r^ahn  forthwith,  and  the  Queen’s  officers  at  the  principal 
outports  were  directed  to  facilitate  their  embarkation.  As 
early  as  September  1553 — the  month  in  which  the  Privy 
Council  sent  a letter  to  Sir  John  Sydnam  ‘ to  repaire  to 
Glastonburye  and  to  permitt  the  straungiers  there  quietlie 
to  departe,  delivering  them  the  pasporte  in  the  lettre  enclosed  ’ 
— John  a Lasco  (superintendent  of  the  foreign  Reformed 
Churches  in  London)  and  Jan  Utenhove,  with  many  members 
of  their  congregation,  left  England  in  search  of  a new  place  of 
shelter.  In  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  upon  ‘ The 
Marian  Exiles,’  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieiv,  J.  A. 
Froude  writes  : 

‘ After  long  uncertainty  whither  to  direct  their  course,  the  exiles 
determined  in  favour  of  Denmark — partly  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  its  sovereign,  Christian  III,  who  had  established  the 
Reformation  throughout  his  territories,  and  partly  by  the  favourable 
circumstance  that  two  Danish  ships  were  then  lying  in  the  Thames, 
ready  to  receive  them  on  board,  and  anxious  to  depart  homewards 
with  the  first  favourable  wind.  In  these  ships  a Lasco,  with  350 
companions,  many  of  them  having  families,  embarked  in  September 
1553. 
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‘ Opposed  by  unfavourable  winds  and  stormy  weather,  it  was 
six  weeks  before  they  reached  the  coast  of  Denmark.  Before  they 
were  permitted  to  set  foot  on  shore,  certain  ecclesiastical  authorities 
examined  them  as  to  their  faith,  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  Eucharist  they  were  in  some  way  or  other  not  quite  orthodox 
according  to  the  notions  of  rigid  Lutheranism.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  land,  and  in  the  commencing  winter  of  a northern  climate 
they  were  compelled  again  to  loose  their  sails.  They  applied 
successively  to  Rostock,  Weimar  and  Lubeck — in  vain.  They  sailed 
round  to  Hamburg,  but  still  without  success.  The  Lutheran 
formula  of  the  Eucharist  not  merely  withheld  from  them  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  but  exposed  them  to  insult  and  reproach.  At  length, 
in  March  1554,  they  touched  East  Friesland.  The  Countess  Anna 
took  compassion  upon  them  ; the  people  of  Emden  followed  her 
example ; and  after  six  months’  wandering  and  passing  a winter 
at  sea,  they  found  a protectress  and  a home.’ 

Another  author  (Keyburn)  states  : 

‘ When  the  Marian  persecution  in  England  drove  a Lasco  and  his 
companions  to  the  Continent,  their  ship  took  refuge  in  a storm  in 
the  harbour  of  Elsinore,  but  the  Lutheran  magistrates  compelled 
them  to  put  to  sea  again  at  once,  forbidding  even  the  women  with 
infants  to  remain  behind.  They  had  similar  experiences  at  Rostock, 
Lubeck  and  Hamburg.  One  of  the  most  furious  against  them  was 
Joachim  Westphal,  the  minister  of  Hamburg.  He  designated 
a Lasco  and  his  fellow-fugitives  “ devil’s  martyrs,”  “ men  worse 
than  thieves  and  poisoners,  for  they  poison  true  doctrine  and  steal 
away  the  Word  of  God  and  murder  souls  ” ; and  he  endeavoured  to 
bind  the  members  of  his  congregation  by  a solemn  oath  that  they 
would  never  receive  one  of  the  fugitives  into  their  houses  or  give 
them  any  help  whether  they  were  man,  woman  or  child.’ 

Dyer  tells  us,  with  reference  to  the  fugitives,  that 

‘ Lubeck  and  Rostock  refused  to  harbour  them ; Hamburg 
would  only  afford  shelter  to  a Lasco’s  children  till  the  spring.  At 
length  the  fugitives  found  refuge  at  Dantzic,  and  a Lasco  himself 
an  honourable  reception  at  Emden  from  the  Countess  Anne  of 
Oldenburg.’ 

Calvin,  who  was  first  informed  of  these  cruelties  l)y  Peter 
Martyr  (who  had  by  then  returned  from  England  to 
Strasbourg),  in  a letter  written  in  ]\Iay  1554,  determined  to 
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take  up  his  pen  against  Westphal,  who  had  made  himself  so 
conspicuous  in  persecuting  the  fugitives.  In  a tract  against 
this  zealot,  Calvin  writes  : 

‘ He  has  not  contented  himself  with  preventing  them  from 
finding  shelter,  and  with  obliging  them  to  disperse  in  the  midst  of 
a very  rigorous  winter,  but  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  would  exter- 
minate them  from  the  world.  I see  now  that  our  not  approving 
of  their  conclusions  suffices  to  incite  them  to  a strange  and  bar- 
barous cruelty  against  all  of  us  indifferently,  and  that  they  are 
bursting  with  such  venomous  pride  against  us  that  they  would 
rather  have  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  brotherhood  with  the  Papists, 
than  any  truce  with  us.’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Calvin  was  one  who  was  not  only  strong 
in  character  hut  (on  occasion)  strong  in  language.^ 

We  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  experiences  of  the 
Glastonbury  refugees  as  we  do  concerning  those  from  London, 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  those  who  had  to  leave  the  west 
of  England  met  with  like  difficulties.  Key  burn  says  : 

‘ There  were  two  congregations  in  Frankfort,  in  both  of  which 
Calvin  had  an  interest : the  one  was  French-Walloon,  the  other 
was  English.  The  birthplace  of  the  French  congregation  was 
Strasbourg,  and  when  Calvin  was  driven  from  Geneva  he  settled 
at  Strasbourg  and  became  its  minister.  After  his  recall  to  Geneva, 
when  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  impose  the  “ Interim  ” on  all 
within  his  dominions,  the  Strasbourg  congregation  fled  from  the 
persecution  which  its  refusal  to  accept  the  “ Interim  ” involved 
it  in,  and  found  a temporary  refuge  in  England  at  Glastonbury. 
When  the  Marian  persecution  broke  out,  it  had  to  fly  once  more, 
and  after  many  bitter  experiences  of  rejection  and  hardship,  it 
finally  found  a resting-place  at  Frankfort,  where,  by  the  aid  of 
Johann  von  Glauberg,  one  of  the  magistrates,  the  Church  of  the 
Cistercian  nuns,  or  “ the  White  Ladies,”  was  assigned  to  it.  The 
first  service  was  held  here  on  April  19,  1554.  [This  was  seven  to 
eight  months  from  the  time  when  the  Privy  Council  of  England 
gave  instructions  for  the  deportation  of  the  Glastonbury  strangers.] 
The  members  of  the  congregation  had  already  suffered  s«o  much 
from  Lutheran  animosity  that  they  kept  in  the  background  anything 
likely  to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  their  hosts,  but  before  long  their 


^ See  Note  B. 
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doctrinal  sympathies  were  made  evident  and  feeling  began  to  arise 
against  them.  The  minister  was  Valerand  Poullain,  a reckless 
and  injudicious  man  who  not  only  gave  unnecessary  offence  to  his 
Lutheran  neighbours  but  created  strife  within  his  own  congregation 
by  mismanaging  an  election  of  elders.’ 

Jules  Bonnet  states  that  the  two  ministers  of  the  French 
Church  were  Valerand  Poullain  and  Kichard  Vauville,  and 
that  on  the  death  of  Vauville  two  parties  arose  in  the  congre- 
gation, the  one  claiming  that  Poullain  had  never  been  regularly 
elected  and  so  demanding  his  dismission,  the  other  claiming 
the  maintenance  of  his  position. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  there  was  very  serious  internal 
dissension  not  only  in  the  French  Church  at  Frankfort,  but 
in  the  English  Church.  Dyer  points  out  that 

‘ Whilst  the  Church  of  the  English  refugees  at  Frankfort  was 
thus  torn  with  intestine  dissensions,  with  which  also  the  French 
Church  established  there  was  equally  distracted,  a common  danger 
was  impending  over  both.  An  Imperial  Diet  was  held  at  Augsburg 
in  1555,  at  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary,  presided.  The  object  of  this 
Diet  was  to  terminate  the  religious  differences  which  distracted 
the  Empire  ; and  an  edict  for  that  purpose  was  published  on 
September  25  of  that  year.  The  only  religious  denominations, 
however,  recognised  by  this  Diet  were  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  ; and  by  the  second  article  of  the  Edict,  all  who  were  not 
comprised  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  confessions  were  expressly 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  religious  peace.  This  gave  a 
new  handle  to  the  Lutherans  to  persecute  the  Calvinists  and 
Zwinglians.  The  refugees  at  Wesel  became  the  objects  of  a bitter 
persecution,  and  even  went  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  fury 
of  the  Lutherans.  At  Frankfort,  through  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  the  magistrates,  the  refugees  were  treated  with  more 
kindness  and  consideration  ; though  the  bitter  quarrels  which  they 
fell  into  among  themselves,  respecting  ceremonies  and  points  of 
faith,  rendered  them  hardly  worthy  of  this  leniency.  These  quarrels 
ran  so  high  among  the  French  congregation  that  they  had  almost 
come  to  blows  in  the  church  itself.  In  order  to  appease  these 
dissensions  among  his  countrymen,  Calvin  wrote  to  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  as  well  as  to  the  Burgomaster  Glauberg,  on  the  last  day 
of  February  1556,  offering  to  go  thither  and  confer  amicably  with 
their  ministers.’ 
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We  may  continue  the  story  from  Eeyburn  : 

‘ On  June  24  Calvin  wrote  to  Glaiiberg  beseecliing  him  to  use 
all  his  influence  to  produce  peace  in  Frankfort  and  even  to  dismiss 
Poullain  from  office  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  securing  harmony, 
and  repeating  the  offer  of  a visit  which  he  had  made  in  a letter 
of  the  previous  February.  On  June  29  he  wrote  to  the  elders  and 
deacons,  urging  them  to  use  their  official  authority  gently,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  election  was  entirely  against  the  wishes 
of  a great  number  of  the  congregation.  Then  he  started  on  his 
journey.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  city  full  of  heated  passion, 
and  the  Reformed  congregations  suffering  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  Lutherans.  In  a letter  to  Wobnar,  September  17,  1556,  he 
says  : “ It  is  a sad  business  which  occupies  me  here.  There  is 
nothing  more  miserable  than  to  see  the  foreigners  fighting  among 
themselves  with  implacable  vehemence,  and  at  the  same  time  assailed 
by  the  preachers  of  the  city  in  worse  terms  than  they  would  use 
against  Jews  or  Papists.” 

‘ The  chief  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  French  congregation 
was  Poullain,  whom,  in  a letter  to  Holbrac,  Calvin  calls  “ a devil.” 
Calvin  preached  several  times,  and  was  asked  to  preside  at  a meeting 
of  the  presbytery  in  which  the  case  of  Poullain  was  brought  up  for 
decision.  His  account  of  the  proceedings  is  given  in  a letter  to 
Musculus,  dated  October  25  : “We  have  had  fourteen  days  of  the 
most  annoying  and  exhausting  labour,  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
French  congregation.  Although  Valerand  was  worthy  of  punish- 
ment, on  every  charge,  we  dealt  gently  with  him.  But  as  the  only 
means  of  peace,  he  had  to  resign  his  office,  and  although  we  used 
comparatively  mild  language,  we  indicated  our  opinion  that  he  had 
not  performed  the  function  of  an  honourable  pastor.”  ’ 

According  to  Jules  Bonnet,  the  presence  and  the  counsels 
of  Calvin  exercised — for  the  moment  at  any  rate — a happy 
influence  in  the  French  Church.  The  parties  formerly  divided 
agreed  to  the  election  of  a new  minister  destined  to  replace 
Poullain  when  he  voluntarily  gave  up  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  The  choice  of  the  church  fell  upon  Frangois 
Perucel,  surnamed  la  Piiviere.  He  arrived  at  Frankfort  in 
January  1557,  and  served  the  church  for  some  years.  In 
another  place,  however.  Bonnet  states  that  Perucel  declined 
the  call  to  the  charge,  Avhereupon  Holbrac  was  elected.  Bonnet 
says  that  ‘ Holbrac  exercised  for  two  years  in  much  difficulty 
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the  functions  of  minister  of  a congregation  always  divided. 
He  signed  the  registers  of  the  consistoire  for  the  last  time  on 
November  27,  1558,  and  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  ’ 
[of  the  parent  Church]  ‘ at  Strasbourg.’ 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  Poullain 
died  in  1557.  In  May  of  that  year  he  ‘ combated  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  ultra-Lutheran  party  by  a virulent  writing 
entitled  “ L’Antidote.”  ’ From  this  the  impression  may  be 
gathered  that  the  ‘ antidote  ’ was  not  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  disease  ! 

Bonnet  definitely  states,  further,  that  ‘ the  ultra-Lutheran 
party  by  their  intrigues  obtained  the  interdiction  of  this 
[Reformed]  worship  in  1561.’  Reyburn,  however,  places  the 
tinal  break-up  of  the  French  congregation  two  years  later. 
He  says  that 

‘ After  Calvin’s  departure,  the  violence  of  the  Lutherans  towards 
the  Reformed  increased,  and  internal  dissensions  within  the  con- 
gregation continued  as  bad  as  ever.  Calvin  wrote  again  and  again 
to  the  city — sometimes  to  the  chief  magistrate,  sometimes  to  the 
congregation,  urging  them  to  study  the  things  that  make  for  peace. 
Finally,  in  August  1563  [almost  exactly  ten  years  from  the  time 
when  the  Glastonbury  community  was  ordered  to  depart  the  realm 
of  England],  a law  was  passed  that  the  Reformed  congregation 
would  be  protected  only  on  condition  that  it  accepted  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  repudiated  all  that 
disagreed  with  these,  and  also  adopted  Lutheran  ceremonies  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  gave  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  congregation.  The  members  scattered.  Those  were  for- 
tunate who  reached  England  or  Switzerland.  Some  of  those  who 
got  no  farther  than  the  neighbouring  States  of  Germany  or  the 
Low  Countries  languished  in  dungeons  or  perished  in  the  flames.’ 


The  French-speaking  congregation  of  Protestant  refugees 
at  Strasbourg  had  a disturbed  and  chequered  career.  There 
would  appear  to  have  been  a small  French  (or  French-speaking) 
colony  of  refugees  in  Strasbourg  from  the  year  1525 — the  year 
in  which  the  city  definitely  adopted  Reformation  principles. 
At  the  time  of  Calvin’s  banishment  from  Geneva,  Martin 
Bucer,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Reformed  party  in  Strasbourg, 
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wrote  (in  July  1538)  begging  his  friend  to  come  to  Strasbourg 
and  minister  to  this  French-speaking  flock.  Calvin  accepted 
Bucer’s  suggestion,  and  seems  to  have  preached  his  first  sermon 
to  the  French  congregation  on  September  8,  1538.  Previous 
to  Calvin’s  arrival,  the  congregation  had  had  no  regular  minister, 
although  occasional  services  were  arranged  for  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  authorities.  When  Calvin  took  charge,  he 
did  so  to  some  effect.  He  established  a vigorous — possibly  a 
rigorous — discipline  and  built  up  an  orderly  congregation.  The 
three  years  during  which  Calvin  was  minister  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  happy  and  prosperous  period  in  the  church’s  history. 
The  congregation  had  four  successive  meeting-places,  the  first 
being  the  little  church  of  St.  Nicolas-aux-Ondes  and  the  last 
the  church  of  St.  Andre.  Calvin  was  minister  from  September 
1538  to  August  or  September  1541  (on  September  13,  after 
long  hesitation,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death). 

In  all,  the  Strasbourg  congregation  had  seven 'ministers. 
Immediately  after  Calvin  came  Pierre  Brully.  Brully  was  an 
ex-Dominican  monk  whom  Calvin  characterises  as  ‘ a pious 
young  man,  learned  and  modest.’  Brully’ s pastorate  would 
appear  to  have  lasted  nearly  three  years  ; it  is  said  that  it  was 
‘ not  very  calm  nor  very  happy.’  A few  months  after  giving 
up  the  charge,  Brully  was  burned  to  death  over  a slow  fire — 
apparently  at  Tournay. 

Brully  was  replaced — ‘ provisionally  and  irregularly  ’ — by 
Valerand  Poullain.  There  were  intestine  quarrels  in  the  com- 
munity, and  Poullain,  being  himself  ‘ turbulent  and  passionate 
in  character,’  was  hardly  the  man  for  such  a situation.  Many 
would  rather  have  had  Jean  Gamier,  from  Avignon,  as  pastor. 
Under  these  conditions,  Poullain  came  to  an  agreement  with 
John  Sturm  that  he  would  share  the  office  with  Gamier,  and  in 
this  Bucer  concurred.  But  no  lasting  arrangement  ensued. 
There  was  further  dissension,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1545  a 
new  election  was  held.  The  decision  was  unanimously  in 
favour  of  Gamier,  and  in  February  Poullain’s  work  there  was 
at  an  end. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Gamier  the  situation  of  the  little 
community  grew  much  worse.  In  1549,  on  the  enforcement  of 
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the  ‘ Interim,’  Gamier — like  Bucer — was  dismissed.  Bucer 
made  his  way  to  England,  where  he  passed  away  in  less  than 
two  years.  Gamier  returned  to  the  city  in  1551,  but  only  to 
enter  upon  a multitude  of  new  and  great  dangers.  The  plague 
raged  cruelly  ; and  another  plague  began  to  exercise  its  ravages, 
for  a profound  ecclesiastical  revolution  came  into  operation, 
and  the  epoch  of  Bucer  was  succeeded  by  the  epoch  of  Marbach. 

Marbach  was  the  incarnation  of  ultra-Lutherian  zeal — 
convinced,  but  hard  and  bitter — and  exercised  everywhere  his 
fanaticism.  On  Sunday,  March  4,  1554,  he  entered  the  French 
church,  and  there,  speaking  in  Latin,  declared  that  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  must  be  accepted  by  all.  Gamier  was 
suspended,  dismissed  and  imprisoned,  and  Jean  Loquet,  a 
deacon  who  had  been  Garnier’s  helper,  stepped  into  the  breach. 
The  Senate  sought  to  impose  an  illegitimate  pastor,  Pierre 
Bouquet,  but  the  elders  refused  to  take  the  communion  with 
him.  Afterwards  Pierre  Alexander  was  elected — first  by  the 
church  (July  27,  1554)  and  afterwards  (August  12)  by  the 
magistracy. 

Alexander,  who  was  hot-headed  and  easily  agitated,  ‘ fell 
out  ’ with  his  colleague  Loquet,  a placid  and  modest  man. 
Eventually  he  was  obliged  to  leave  ; Loquet  went  also  ; and 
they  were  replaced  by  Holbrac.  Holbrac,  as  we  saw  when 
reviewing  the  story  of  the  Frankfort  church,  was  called  to 
Strasbourg  from  Frankfort.*  He  was  apparently  the  last 
pastor  of  the  community  first  set  going  by  Calvin,  for  we  learn 
that  at  the  instigation  of  Marbach,  the  community  was  definitely 
and  absolutely  suppressed  on  February  20,  1577.^  The 
Calvinists  did  not  re-enter  Strasbourg  until  after  the  Edict  of 
1787.  On  June  15,  1790,  a place  of  worship  was  consecrated, 
but  this  was  allowed  only  on  the  condition  that  there  should  be 
no  belfry  and  no  bell,  and  that  the  building  should  not  resemble 
a Protestant  temple. 


We  turn  now  to  the  story  of  the  English  Church  of  Kefugees 
at  Frankfort.  Our  main  source  of  information  in  regard  to  this 
is  a small  volume  first  published  in  1575  bearing  the  title, 


^ See  Note  C. 
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‘ A Brieff  Discours  off  the  Troubles  begonne  at  Franckford  in 
Germany,  a.d.  1554.’  An  original  copy — printed  in  black- 
letter  English — may  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum.  Two 
or  three  modern  editions  have  also  been  issued.  This  little 
hook  is  of  extraordinary  interest  in  that  (as  one  has  put  it)  ‘ it 
records  the  very  beginning  of  the  rift  between  the  English 
Conformists  and  Nonconformists  : it  describes  the  formation, 
the  continuance  and  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Nonconformist 
Church  in  English  history.’ 

The  authorship  of  this  work  on  the  ‘ Troubles  at  Frankfort  ’ 
is  attributed  to  William  Whittingham,  who  in  1563  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Durham.  Whittingham,  who  was  born  at 
Chester,  was  educated  at  Brazenose  and  All  Souls’  Colleges, 
Oxford,  and  in  due  course  became  a Fellow  of  Christ  Church 
College  in  that  city.  In  May  1550  he  betook  himself  to  travel. 
He  went  to  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  thereafter  visited 
the  universities  of  Germany,  going  on  from  thence  to  Geneva. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May  1553  (two  months  before  Queen 
Mary’s  accession),  having  adopted  somewhat  advanced  Pro- 
testant views.  Late  in  the  month  of  August  following  he  made 
intercession  (which  was  ultimately  successful)  for  the  release  of 
Peter  Martyr.  After  a few  weeks’  interval  he  himself  escaped 
with  some  difficulty  by  way  of  Dover  to  France. 

J.  A.  Froude,  in  the  paper  on  ‘ The  Marian  Exiles  ’ to  which 
I have  already  made  reference,  says  : 

‘ The  volume  before  us  [that  is,  the  “ Troubles  at  Frankfort  ”] 
directs  our  attention  to  one  of  the  results  of  Mary’s  accession — 
the  voluntary  exile  of  no  fewer  than  800  English  people  who  had 
been  favourers  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes  introduced  under 
Edward  VI.  The  troubles  at  Frankfort  were  the  direct  progenitors 
of  the  Puritanical  disturbances  which  afterwards  arose  in  England. 
When  Whittingham  and  his  companions  had  escaped  the  Dover 
magistrates,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  they  proceeded 
to  Frankfort,  where  Valerand  Poullain  and  his  Glastonbury  weavers 
willingly  allowed  them  to  participate  in  all  the  privileges  which 
they  had  obtained.  They  joined  the  Englishmen  in  a petition 
to  the  magistrates  that  they  might  hold  their  assemblies  for  public 
worship  in  the  same  building  which  had  been  already  granted  to 
themselves,  and  promoted  the  success  of  the  application  by  kind 
and  hearty  co-operation.  The  petition  was  granted  upon  condition 
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that  the  English  should  not  dissent  from  the  French  Church  in 
doctrine  or  ceremonies,  and  should  subscribe  a profession  of  faith 
which  the  Frenchmen  had  presented  to  the  magistrates  and  were 
about  to  print.  This  subscription  was  given ; and  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Strangers’  Church  at  Frankfort,  which  was  a short  Genevan 
form  originally  devised  by  Calvin,  was  published  in  1554,^  with  the 
signatures  of  John  Macbray,  John  Staunton,  William  Hamon, 
John  Bendall  and  William  Whittingliam,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
strangers. 

‘ Having  thus  fraternised  with  the  French  congregation,  and 
proved  their  allowance  of  its  forms  and  articles  of  faith,  the  English 
refugees  proceeded  to  consider  in  what  manner  their  own  worship 
should  be  conducted.  Under  the  guidance  of  Whittingliam,  who  had 
been  at  Geneva  and  was  intimate  with  Calvin,  it  was  agreed  t hat  the 
English  Service  Book  contained  many  things  which  were  objection- 
able and  that  it  should  not  be  adhered  to.  A new  form,  very  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  French  congregation,  was  adopted  with  universal 
concurrence,  and  John  Knox  and  Thomas  Lever,  who  were  then  at 
Geneva,  together  with  James  Haddon,  who  was  at  Strasbourg, 
were  invited  to  become  their  ministers. 

‘ After  they  had  proceeded  thus  far,  they  wrote  a circular  letter 
to  churches  of  the  exiles  in  other  places,  apprising  them  of  what 
they  had  done  and  inviting  them — if  we  understand  rightly  the 
obscure  terms  of  the  letter — to  follow  their  example.  This  un- 
necessary step  was  succeeded  by  instant  discord.  The  laying  aside 
of  the  English  Prayer  Book  and  the  election  of  their  own  ministers 
were  departures  from  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  of  which 
the  exiles  at  Strasbourg,  Zurich,  and  other  places  did  not  approve. 
Haddon  declined  to  accept  the  proffered  ministry  ; Lever  hesitated  ; 
Knox  alone  obeyed  the  call,  and  entered  on  the  charge.  Finding 
little  chance  of  a settlement  without  appealing  to  some  authority, 
Knox  and  Whittingliam  “ drew  forth  a plat  ” of  the  English  Service 
Book  and  sent  it  to  Calvin  for  his  opinion.  Calvin’s  answer  treated 
the  English  Liturgy  as  one  step  only  in  the  progress  towards  a 
perfect  reformation,  pronouncing  it  to  contain  many  tolerabiles 
ineptias — sillinesses  that  might  be  endured,  dregs  of  Popery,  things 
trifling  and  childish. 

‘ This  opinion  brought  over  many  of  the  opponents,  but  many  it 
only  rendered  more  obstinate.  In  the  end,  it  was  thought  advisable, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  remould  the  order  of  service.  A new  form 
was  accordingly  compiled,  which  was  partly  taken  from  the  English 

^ Liturgia  Sacra  seu  Ritus  Ministerii  in  ecclesia  peregrinorum  Francfordiae. 
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Book  ; it  was  approved  by  a committee  and  was  directed  to  be 
publicly  used  in  the  congregation  for  a certain  time.  Peace  seemed 
now  restored,  when  lo,  the  congregation  was  joined  by  Dr.  Cox, 
King  Edward’s  almoner,  and  some  others  newly  come  out  of  England. 
They  insisted  upon  the  rest  of  the  English  Liturgy  ; and  finally, 
when  Knox  opposed  them,  they  accused  him  to  the  magistrates 
of  having  published  treasonable  words  against  the  Emperor,  and 
procured  him  to  be  banished  from  Frankfort.  The  striking  of  the 
shepherd  dispersed  the  flock.  Bale  and  Geneva  opened  their 
gates  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  English  form.  Calvin  received 
these  strangers  in  the  place  of  their  second  exile  with  the  most 
liberal  hospitality.’ 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  English  church  in  Frankfort  as 
given  in  summary  form  by  Fronde. _ We  must  now  look  into 
the  matter  in  a somewhat  more  detailed  fashion,  taking  particu- 
lar note  as  to  what  we  can  learn  concerning  Valerand  Poullain’s 
associations  with  the  English  church.  The  history  of  the 
English  church  is  clearly  divided  into  two  periods — the  period 
of  Calvinist  dominance  and  the  period  of  Anglican  dominance. 
It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  Calvinists  and  Anglicans 
should  disagree  ; hut  it  is  really  distressful  to  find  that  when  the 
Calvinists  had  broken  away  and  left  the  Anglicans  to  them- 
selves, these  ‘ troubles  at  Frankfort  ’ went  on  as  deplorably 
as  ever. 

Whether  or  no  Poullain  was  moved  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  kindness  which  had  been  extended  in  England  to  him  and  to 
his  fellow  refugees,  we  are  not  definitely  informed  ; but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  so  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  English  exiles  in  Frankfort,  he  made  his  way  to  their 
abode.  From  the  ‘ Troubles  at  Frankfort  ’ we  learn  : 

‘ In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1554  and  the  27th  of  June  came  Edmund 
Sutton,  William  Williams,  William  Whittingham,  and  Thomas 
Wood,  with  their  companies,  to  the  city  of  Frankfort  in  Germany 
— the  first  Englishmen  there  arrived  to  remain  and  abide.  The 
same  night  came  one  Master  Valerand  Poullain,  minister,  unto  their 
lodging,  and  declared  how  he  had  obtained  a church  there,  in  the 
name  of  all  such  as  should  come  out  of  England  for  the  Gospel, 
but  especially  from  Glastonbury,  which  were  all  Frenchmen. 

‘ Answer  was  made  him  that,  as  God  was  to  be  praised  who  had 
moved  the  magistrates’  hearts  to  show  the  French  such  favour, 
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even  so,  for  so  much  as  few  of  them  understood  the  French  tongue, 
it  would  be  small  commodity  to  them,  or  to  such  as  should  come 
afterward,  to  join  themselves  to  that  church.’ 

For  the  time  being  we  hear  no  more  of  Poullain,  but  reference 
is  made  to  ‘ Master  Morellio,  another  minister  of  the  French 
church,  and  Master  Castalio,  a senior  of  the  same.’  Both 
these  are  described  as  ‘ godly  and  learned  men,’  and  concerning 
both  the  quaint  testimony  is  given  that  ‘ during  their  lives  ’ 
they  ‘ showed  themselves  fathers  to  all  Englishmen.’  Morellio 
and  Castalio  first  of  all  counselled  the  Englishmen  to  beg  of  the 
magistrates,  not  only  on  behalf  of  themselves  but  of  ‘ all  other 
Englishmen  that  would  repair  thither  for  the  like  cause,’  that 
they  might,  by  the  magistrates’  favour,  ‘ be  suffered  safely 
to  remain  within  their  city.’  This  great  boon  being  granted, 
the  further  request  was  made — also  by  the  advice  of  Morellio 
and  Castalio — ‘ for  a place  or  church  wherein  they  and  all 
their  countrymen  might  have  God’s  Word  truly  preached,  and 
the  Sacraments  sincerely  ministered,  in  their  natural  tongue.’ 

On  July  14  they  were  granted  ‘ liberty  to  preach,  and 
minister  the  Sacraments,  in  that  church  which  the  Frenchmen 
had — the  French  one  day,  and  the  English  another  day  ; and 
upon  the  Sunday,  to  choose  also  them  hours  as  they  could  agree 
among  themselves.  But  with  this  commandment  : that  the 
English  should  not  dissent  drom  the  Frenchmen  in  doctrine 
or  ceremonies — lest  they  should  therel)y  minister  occasion  of 
offence.’ 

This  condition  as  to  non-dissent  from  the  ceremonies  in 
use  by  the  French  was  duly  agreed  to,  but  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  interpreted  in  a somewhat  liberal  way.  There 
is  nothing  on  record  as  to  any  dispute  at  any  time  between  the 
French  and  the  English  churches,  notwithstanding  that  both 
communities  worshipped  in  the  same  building  ; but  there  was 
very  considerable  and  very  prolonged  dissent  in  the  ranks  of 
the  English  themselves. 

March  13,  1555,  was  a fateful  day  in  the  history  of  the 
English  church,  for  on  that  day  Dr.  Eichard  Cox  arrived  at 
Frankfort  with  a number  of  companions.  On  March  19  these 
asked  for  admission  as  members  of  the  church — but  without 
signing  the  discipline.  The  church  first  declined  to  admit 
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them  on  these  terms,  but  afterwards — on  the  entreaty  of 
Knox — membership  was  accorded.  By  this  admission  the 
parties  favourable  to  the  Prayer  Book  became  the  majority, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  attained  this  position  than  Dr.  Cox 
‘ forbade  Knox  to  meddle  any  more  in  that  congregation.’ 

The  next  day  Whittingham  went  to  the  magistrate.  Master 
Johann  a Glauberg,  who  had  been  the  chief  means  in  obtaining 
for  the  English  refugees  the  use  of  the  church  of  the  White 
Ladies,  and  declared  how  that  certain  men  newly  come  from 
England  had  forbidden  their  appointed  minister  to  preach 
that  day  and  intended  to  set  up  another  minister.  The 
magistrate  sent  orders  at  once  that  there  should  be  no  sermon 
at  all  that  day.  Subsequently  he  sent  for  Valerand  Poullain 
and  directed  that  he,  with  two  other  learned  men,  should 
‘ consult  and  agree  upon  some  good  order,’  and  report  there- 
after to  the  magistrate.  ‘ Then,’  it  is  recorded,  ‘ we  appointed 
Dr.  Cox  and  Lever  of  the  one  side  and  Knox  and  Whittingham 
on  the  other  side,  to  decide  the  matter.  Valerand  Poullain 
was  appointed  to  put  down  in  writing  what  they  should  agree 
upon.’  What  actually  happened,  John  Knox  tells  us  : 

‘ Dr.  Cox,  Master  Lever,  Master  Whittingham  and  I were 
appointed  to  consult  of  some  godly  order,  which  we  did,  by  the 
space  of  two  days,  in  the  house  of  Valerand  Poullain  ; in  the  which 
reasoning,  what  soberness  was  found  in  me,  I refer  to  those  notes 
which  Master  Valerand  did  take  in  writing  of  our  argument.  But 
the  third  day,  when  the  Order  of  Matins  was  called  an  Order  borrowed 
of  the  Papists,  and  Papistical,  then  began  the  tragedy,  and  our 
consultation  ended.  Who  was  most  blameworthy,  God  shall 
judge  ; and  if  I spoke  fervently,  to  God  was  I fervent.’ 

In  the  supplication  which  the  congregation  afterwards 
drew  up  for  presentation  to  Master  a Glauberg,  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate,  there  is  a further  reference  to  Valerand 
Poullain  : 

‘ Because  we  saw  that  in  the  prolix  and  ceremonious  Book  of 
the  Liturgy  of  England  there  be  many  things  not  most  perfect, 
it  seemed  best  to  reduce  it  to  the  perfect  rule  of  the  Scriptures 
and  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  example  of  that  church  wherein 
we  teach  and  to  whom  we  have  subscribed  [that  is,  the  church 
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of  French  Refugees].  This  enterprise  offended  some  of  our  country- 
men, although  the  greater  number  agreed  unto  us.  At  the  length, 
for  peace  and  concord’s  sake,  we  gave  place  to  their  will,  and  suffered 
them,  at  their  pleasure,  to  pick  out  of  their  Book  the  chiefest  or 
best  things.  . . . Thanks  were  given  to  God  with  great  joy,  and 
common  prayers  were  made.  Besides  this,  they  received  the 
Communion,  as  the  sure  token  or  seal  of  their  mutual  agreement. 
Valerand  Poullain,  the  French  minister,  was  partaker  of  this 
Communion,  and  a furtherer  of  concord  and  a witness  of  these 
things.’ 

On  March  22 — three  days  after  the  admission  of  Dr.  Cox 
and  his  friends — the  magistrate,  Master  a Glauberg,  came  in 
person  to  the  English  church  and  ‘ showed  the  congregation 
that  it  was  commanded  them  by  the  magistrates  (when,  by 
his  procurement,  the  church  was  granted)  that  they  should 
agree  with  the  French  church,  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies, 
and  that  they  understood  how  the  falling  from  that  order  had 
bred  much  dissension  among  them.  Therefore  he  straitly 
charged  and  commanded  that  from  thenceforth  they  should 
not  dissent  from  that  order.  If  they  did,  as  he  had  opened  the 
church  door  unto  them,  so  would  he  shut  it  again.  And  that 
such  as  would  not  obey  thereunto,  should  not  tarry  within 
that  city.’ 

The  magistrate  required  the  congregation  to  consult 
together  there  and  then,  and  to  give  him  an  answer  before  he 
left  the  building.  Dr.  Cox  thereupon  said  he  had  read  the 
French  Order  and  that  he  thought  it  ‘ to  be  both  good  and 
godly  in  all  points.’  He  desired  those  present  to  obey  the 
magistrate’s  commandment  : ‘ whereupon  the  whole  con- 

gregation gave  consent.’  The  matter  was  duly  reported  to 
the  magistrate,  and  Dr.  Cox  further  desired  of  Master  a 
Glauberg  that  ‘ notwithstanding  their  ill  behaviour  it  would 
please  him  to  show  unto  them  his  accustomed  favour  and 
goodness.’ 

The  next  few  days,  however,  saw  startling  changes.  There 
were  those  of  the  Anglican  section  of  the  church  who  were 
determined  to  get  rid  of  the  disturbing  presence  of  John  Knox. 
These  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  a copy  of  a book  entitled 
‘An  Admonition  to  the  Professors  of  God’s  Truth  in  England,’ 
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written  in  English  by  Knox  and  published  by  him  in  July 
1554.  In  this  book  the  fiery  Scotsman  ^ referred  to  the 
Emperor  as  being  ‘ no  less  enemy  to  Christ  than  was  Nero.’ 
The  magistrates  sent  for  Whittingham  and  inquired  of  him 
what  manner  of  man  Knox  was.  The  Englishman  testified 
that,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  Knox  was  ‘ both  a learned, 
wise,  grave  and  godly  man.’  One  of  the  magistrates  there- 
upon pointed  out  to  Whittingham  that  certain  of  his  country- 
men ‘ have  accused  Knox  unto  us  of  high  treason  against  the 
Emperor  [Charles  V],  his  son  [Philip  II  of  Spain],  and  the 
Queen  [Mary]  of  England.’  Eventually  Whittingham  was 
sent  for  again,  and  informed  that  Knox  must  depart  the  city  ; 
‘ otherwise  they  said,  if  the  Emperor’s  Council,’  then  lying  at 
Augsburg,  ‘ should  send  for  him,  'they  should  be  forced  to 
deliver  him.’  So,  we  read,  on 

‘ the  25th  of  March,  being  the  night  before  his  departure, 
Master  Knox  made  a most  comfortable  sermon  at  his  lodging,  to 
fifty  persons,  or  thereabout,  then  present ; which  sermon  was 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  the  unspeakable 
joys  which  were  prepared  for  God’s  elect  which,  in  this  life,  suffer 
trouble  and  persecution  for  testimony  of  His  blessed  Name.  The 
next  day  he  was  brought  three  or  four  miles  in  his  way  by  some  of 
those  unto  whom,  the  night  before,  he  had  made  that  exhortation  ; 
who,  with  great  heaviness  of  heart  and  plenty  of  tears,  committed 
him  to  the  Lord.’ 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  redoubtable  Knox  took 
his  departure  from  Frankfort,  the  magistrates,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Dr.  Cox — notwithstanding  that  they  had  so  recently 
insisted  on  the  French  Order  and  no  other — ‘ granted  the  full 
use  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.’  Dr.  Arber  says  : 

‘ There  are  hints  of  a concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  Anglicans 
to  destroy  this  nest  of  Calvinists.  Learned  men  came  from  all 
parts  for  the  purpose  ; so  that  Cox  was  able  to  present,  to  the 
magistracy  of  Frankfort,  on  March  26,  when  he  solicited  permission 
to  use  the  Prayer  Book,  three  doctors  of  divinity,  and  thirteen 
bachelors  of  divinity,  with  others.  The  Senate  consented ; and 
with  that  decision,  the  Calvinistic  Church  there  may  be  regarded 
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as  destroyed.  [Yet]  Knox’s  banishment  from  Frankfort  was  not 
the  work  of  the  new  Anglican  Church  as  a whole,  but  entirely  the 
act  of  two  members  of  it — Edward  Isaac  and  Henry  Parry.’ 

Knox  having  been  got  rid  of  by  the  magistrates’  orders, 
and  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  having  been  granted, 
Whittingham  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  Adolphus  Glauberg — a 
nephew  of  the  magistrate  Johann  a Glauherg.  This 
Dr.  Glauberg  had  been  won  over  by  the  Anglican  party  to 
their  side.  Whittingham  was  told  of  the  action  of  the 
magistrates  in  granting  ‘ the  full  use  of  the  English  Book,’ 
and  he  was  charged  ‘ not  to  meddle  any  more  to  the  contrary, 
for  it  was  fully  concluded  that  so  it  should  be.’  The  next 
day  (March  27)  Whittingham  was  sent  for  again  and  given 
the  like  charge.  ‘ Whittingliam  answered  that  if  it  were  so 
concluded,  he  would  willingly  obey  ’ — that  is,  refrain  from 
‘ meddling  ’ ; ‘ not  doubting  but  that  it  might  be  lawful  for 
him  and  others  to  join  themselves  to  some  other  church.’ 
Dr.  Cox,  however,  besought  Dr.  Glauberg  ‘ that  it  might  not 
so  be  suffered.’  Whittingham  answered  that  ‘ it  would  be  too 
great  cruelty  to  force  men,  contrary  to  their  consciences,  to 
obey  all  their  disorderly  doings  ’ ; offering  that,  ‘ if  it  would 
please  the  magistrates  to  give  him  and  others  the  hearing, 
they  would  dispute  the  matter  against  all  the  contrary  part.’ 
To  which  ‘ the  doctor  of  law  made  plain  answer  that  disputa- 
tion there  should  be  none.’  The  Calvinists,  determined  to 
have  no  part  in  an  order  of  worship  of  which  they  could  not 
approve,  sent  Whittingham  to  Bale  and  to  Geneva,  in  both 
of  which  places  the  magistrates  were  pleased  to  grant  the  right 
to  have  a church. 

On  April  5,  Dr.  Cox  and  others  wrote  a letter  to  Calvin  in 
which  they  implored  him  not  to  suppose  that  the  delay  in 
writing  to  him  had  ‘ arisen  from  any  desire  unduly  to  under- 
value your  authority,  for  [this]  both  is,  and  ought  to  be,  most 
highly  esteemed  and  regarded,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by 
the  world  at  large.  But  since  your  reverence  was  many  days’ 
journey  distant  from  us,  and  because  there  was  great  hope 
that  all  that  controversy  could  be  settled  with  less  incon- 
venience between  the  brethren  themselves,  we  were  unwilling 
to  disturb  your  most  important  meditations  by  our  trifling 
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and  domestic  concerns.’  The  writers  also  notified  Calvin  that 
there  had  been  appointed  one  pastor  (David  Whitehead),  two 
preachers,  four  elders,  and  two  deacons  ; and  they  added  the 
interesting  information  that  ‘ our  Liturgy  is  translated  into 
French.’  The  signatories  subscribed  themselves,  ‘ your  piety’s 
most  devoted  English  exiles.’ 

Calvin  held  over  his  reply  to  this  letter  until  May  31.  He 
addressed  his  communication  ‘ to  the  worshipful  my  loving 
brethren  in  the  Lord,  Master  Eichard  Cox  and  the  rest  of  the 
Englishmen  which  now  remain  at  Frankfort.’  He  does  not 
disguise  his  feeling  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  John  Knox 
had  been  treated.  ‘ In  my  judgment,’  he  says,  ‘ Master  Knox 
was  neither  godly  nor  brotherly  dealt  with  withal.  If  he 
were  accused  by  the  subtle  suggestion  of  certain  ones,  it  had 
been  better  for  them  to  have  tarried  still  in  their  own  land, 
than  unjustly  to  have  brought  into  far  countries  the  firebrand 
of  cruelty.’ 

By  the  end  of  August  the  Calvinists  had  determined  to 
leave  the  field  to  the  Anglicans,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  skulk  away  in  secrecy — more  particularly,  as  they 
put  it,  ‘ for  that  some,  who  took  themselves  to  be  learned,  had 
openly  termed  their  departure  a schism.’  A letter  was  written 
by  the  dissenters,  under  date  of  August  27,  suggesting  that 

‘ to  the  intent  that  not  only  slanderous  reports  may  cease  but 
ako,  if  any  offence  be  either  taken  or  given,  the  same  may  come 
to  trial,  we  desire  that  you,  for  your  part,  would  appoint  two 
arbiters  and  we  shall  appoint  other  two  : who,  hearing  our 
matters  thoroughly  opened,  may  witness  where  the  fault  resteth. 
At  which  time  we  will  undertake  to  defend  our  departure  to  be 
lawful,  contrary  to  the  slanderous  reports  of  some  which  un- 
learnedly  term  it  a schism.’ 

On  August  30,  both  parties  met.  David  Whitehead,  the 
pastor,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  ministers  and  elders, 
declared,  ‘ As  for  arbiters,  we  will  appoint  none.’  Finally, 
‘ the  disputation  brake  up  with  this  plain  and  final  answer, 
that  arbiters  they  should  have  none,  and  that  if  they  found 
themselves  grieved,  they  should  seek  remedy  where  they 
thought  good.’ 

The  next  day,  the  pastor  and  several  others  sent  for 
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Whittingham  and  some  of  his  iellows,  and  demanded  that 
these  should  state  the  cause  of  their  departure.  To  which, 

‘ Whittingham  made  answer  that  the  day  before  they  had 
declared  sufficiently,  and  yet  would  farther  show  reasons,  if  they 
would  permit  the  controversy  to  arbitrement.  And  to  the  intent 
they  should  not  counterfeit  ignorance  ; among  other,  these  were 
some  causes  : 1.  Their  breach  of  promise,  established  with  in- 

vocation of  God’s  Name.  2.  Their  orderless  thrusting  themselves 
into  the  church.  3.  Taking  away  the  order  of  discipline  established 
before  their  coming,  and  placing  no  other.  4.  The  accusation  of 
Master  Knox,  their  godly  minister,  of  treason,  and  seeking  his 
blood.  5.  Their  overthrowing  off  the  common  order  taken  and 
commanded  by  the  magistrate.  6.  The  displacing  of  officers 
without  any  cause  alleged.  7.  The  bringing  in  of  Papistical  super- 
stitions and  unprofitable  ceremonies  which  were  burdens,  yokes 
and  clogs.  Besides  other  things  which,  if  they  would  abide  the 
trial,  they  should  hear  at  large.  When  he  and  some  of  the  rest 
had  rendered  their  reasons  for  their  departure  to  this  effect,  certain 
warm  words  passed  to  and  fro  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  so, 
in  some  heat,  they  departed.  Not  many  days  after,  the  oppressed 
church  departed  from  Frankfort  to  Basle  and  Geneva,  some  staying 
at  Bale.  The  rest  came  to  Geneva,  where  they  w^ere  received  with 
great  favour  and  much  courtesy,  both  of  the  magistrates,  ministers 
and  people.’ 

This  company,  ‘ so  soon  as  they  entered  their  church,’  at 
Geneva,  chose  as  one  of  their  pastors  their  former  minister 
at  Frankfort,  John  Knox.  When  Knox  was  recalled  home  to 
Scotland,  Whittingham,  after  very  great  pressure  on  the  part 
of  Calvin,  consented  to  take  up  the  charge  which  Knox  perforce 
laid  down.^ 

On  September  20 — the  Calvinists  having  at  length  either 
actually  taken  their  departure  from  Frankfort  or  being  on  the 
point  of  doing  so — David  Whitehead,  Richard  Cox  and  others 
wrote  to  Calvin  a further  lengthy  epistle.  This  time  they 
subscribed  themselves — not,  as  before,  ‘ your  piety’s  most 
devoted  English  exiles,’  but  simply  as — ‘ your  admirers.’  The 
writers  say  : 

‘ First,  we  desire  you  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  this — that  we 
regard  you  with  entire  veneration  and  love,  both  by  reason  of 

1 See  Note  E. 
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your  singular  godliness  and  also  of  your  special  pre-eminence  in 
the  most  valuable  attainments.’ 

Nevertheless,  they  proceed  to  use  considerable  plainness 
of  speech.  They  deal  at  some  length  with  what  they  term 
‘ the  business  of  Knox,’  and  they  claim  that 

‘ If  those  who  occasioned  Knox’s  departure  from  hence  had 
been  in  any  way  known  to  you,  you  would  assuredly  have  dealt 
more  gently  with  them.  For  scarcely  any  man  living  is  more 
remote  from  cruelty  (by  the  grace  of  God)  than  those  persons  both 
are  and  have  been.  Certainly,  when  an  account  of  what  they  had 
done  was  demanded  of  them  by  our  pastor  David  Whitehead, 
they  gave  such  a straightforward  statement  that  (scrupulous  as 
he  is  in  everything  else)  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  find  fault  with. 
This  we  can  assure  you,  that  that  outrageous  pamphlet  of  Knox’s 
added  much  oil  to  the  flame  of  persecution  in  England.  Many 
godly  men  have  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  all  their  property,  and 
even  life  itself,  upon  the  sole  ground  of  either  having  had  this 
book  in  their  possession  or  of  having  read  it.’ 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  main  cause  of  dissen- 
sion in  the  ranks  of  the  English  Church  at  Frankfort  having 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Calvinists  leaving  not  only  the  church 
but  the  city,  so  giving  an  undisputed  field  to  the  Anglicans, 
some  degree  of  peace  and  quietness  might  have  descended 
upon  the  troublous  scene.  But  the  remainder  of  the  story  of 
the  community  is  no  more  happy  than  that  part  of  it  which  we 
have  already  considered.  AVe  are  told  that  Master  AVhitehead, 
who  had  only  been  pastor  for  some  nine  months,  ‘ forsook  the 
pastoral  office,’  and  that  in  such  a way  that  ‘ there  was  great 
hold  ’ [contention]  ‘ about  this  matter  in  the  congregation.’ 

The  -writer  of  the  ‘ Troubles  at  Frankfort,’  v/ho  adopts 
consistently  the  standpoint  that  the  Calvinists  were  in  the 
right  and  the  Anglicans  in  the  wrong,  records  that 

‘ Shortly  after  these  things,  to  wit,  the  6th  of  January  1556,  when 
as  Master  Whitehead  gave  up,  of  his  own  good  will  (as  he  said),  the 
pastoral  office.  Master  Horne  was  in  the  election  to  succeed  him ; 
who  protested  that  he  would  not  meddle  therewith  till  he  were 
cleared  of  certain  suspicions  which  some  had  bruited  to  the  dis- 
credit of  his  ministry.  Obtaining  his  request,  he,  with  the  seniors, 
entered  the  church  the  1st  of  March  1556,  where  they  received 
all  such  persons  as  members  of  that  church  which  were  contented 
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to  subscribe  and  submit  themselves  to  the  orders  of  the  same. 
From  which  time  forward  the  troubles  and  contentions  were  so 
sore  among  them  that  whoso  shall  well  weigh  it  with  dne  con- 
sideration, I ween  he  shall  think  it  to  be  the  just  judgment  of  our 
righteous  God  that  fell  upon  them  for  supplanting  a church  there 
before  them  in  great  quietness  and  of  much  sincerity.’ 

Many  pages  in  the  ‘ Troubles  ’ volume  are  devoted  to  a 
severe  struggle  within  the  church  as  between  Robert  Horne, 
Richard  Chambers,  and  other  officers  of  the  church  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  majority  of  the  congregation  on  the  other 
side  ; the  question  at  issue  being  ‘ whether  the  pastor  was 
above  the  church  or  the  church  above  the  pastor  ? or,  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  what  was  the  ultimate  authority  in  a Christian 
congregation  organised  on  what  is  called  a voluntary  basis  ? ’ 
It  Avould  appear  that  at  this  time  there  were  in  the  church 
sixty- two  members,  of  whom  forty- two  were  against  Horne 
and  twenty  for  him. 

Once  more  Valerand  Poullain  comes  into  the  story  of  the 
English  Church.  We  read  : 

‘ This  24tli  of  February  1557,  two  preachers  of  the  French  and 
Flemish  Churches,  and  Master  Valerand  Poullain,  came  to  the 
congregation,  with  the  magistrates’  edict.  Those  three  men  which 
came  unto  them  did  earnestly  exhort,  first  in  the  magistrates’  name 
and  eftsoons  in  their  own,  to  fall  to  a c|uiet  agreement  among  them- 
selves. Answer  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  church,  “ We  wish 
for  a brotherly  peace  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  most  heartily 
beseeching  these  three  men  our  brethren,  banished  for  the  same 
Gospel  that  we  are,  that  they  will  help  with  their  authority  to  set 
a quietness  among  us,  so  as  the  matter  should  come  no  more  to  the 
magistrate’s  ear.”  ’ 

Four  days  later,  Valerand  Poullain  accompanied  the  magis- 
trate when  he  came  to  the  church,  ‘ and  there,  of  his  authority, 
reconciled  certain  of  the  congregation  that  were  at  variance 
among  themselves  and  took  order  that  all  former  offences 
should  > be  utterly  extinct  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  forget- 
fulness. In  the  presence  of  this  magistrate,  the  parties  joined 
hands  together,  in  token  that  they  were  reconciled  and  were 
good  friends  and  lovers.’ 

An  edict  signed  by  three  of  the  magistrates  was  read 
by  Valerand  Poullain,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
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congregation  was  licensed  ‘ to  draw  out  an  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, whereby  the  congregation  should  be  governed.  Afterward, 
there  was  thanks  given  to  the  magistrate,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  congregation,  for  his  singular  good  will  and  affection  to 
the  congregation,  and  the  magistrate  departed,  wishing  well, 
in  like  sort,  to  the  company.’ 

In  three  days  a new  dissension  had  arisen,  and  strife 
continued  for  weary  weeks.  Eventually  Horne  and  Chambers 
left  Frankfort  suddenly  one  morning,  without  notice,  for 
Strasbourg.  But  even  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  strife, 
for  when,  in  September  1557,  certain  ‘ very  worshipful  ’ 
English  persons  submitted,  at  the  desire  of  both  contending 
parties,  a scheme  of  reconciliation,  David  Whitehead  and 
others  declared  : 

‘ We  cannot  allow  this  way  of  reconciliation  offered  to  our  church 
by  our  countrymen,  forasmuch  as  we  should  condemn  ourselves 
as  evildoers  and  our  doings  as  ungodly  and  unreasonable ; but 
we  are  assured  that  we  have  not  done,  in  our  discipline,  anything 
contrary  to  God’s  Word  and  good  reason.  The  last  of  September 
1557.’ 

At  this  point  ends  ‘ The  History  of  that  Stir  and  Strife 
which  was  in  the  English  Church  at  Frankfort,  January  13- 
September  30,  1557.’  In  surveying  this  ‘ Stir  and  Strife  ’ I 
have  omitted  many  pitiful  and  distressing  details.  The  story 
ends  with  reconciliation  still  unaccomplished  and  dissension 
still  reigning.  We  have  one  more  glimpse  of  the  church  after 
the  lapse  of  some  fifteen  months. 

In  December  1558  the  English,  church  at  Geneva  sent  out 
a general  letter  to  all  the  English  churches  of  exiles  on  the 
Continent  which,  while  it  was  in  outward  form  an  eirenicon, 
was  actually  an  invitation  to  combine  at  home  for  the  abolition 
of  ceremonies  in  worship.  The  ansv/er  of  the  Frankfort  church 
(dated  January  3,  1559)  to  the  letter  from  Geneva  took  the 
common- sense  view  that  the  reformation  of  ceremonies  in  the 
Homeland  was  a matter  for  Parliament  and  not  for  the  exiles. 
It  is  added  : 

‘ We  trust  that  both  true  religion  shall  be  restored  and  that 
we  shall  not  be  burdened  with  unprofitable  ceremonies.  For 
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whereas  all  the  Reformed  churches  differ  among  themselves  in  divers 
ceremonies  and  yet  agree  in  the  unity  of  doctrine,  we  see  no  incon- 
venience if  we  use  some  ceremonies  diverse  from  them,  so  that  we 
agree  in  the  chief  points  of  our  religion.  Notwithstanding,  if  any 
shall  be  intruded  that  shall  be  offensive,  we,  upon  just  conference 
and  deliberation  upon  the  same,  at  our  meeting  with  you  in 
England — which  we  trust  by  God’s  grace  will  be  shortly — will 
brotherly  join  with  you  to  be  suitors  for  the  reformation  and 
abolishing  of  the  same.’ 

Queen  Mary  died  on  November  17,  1558 — some  weeks 
before  the  penning  of  the  epistle  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made  ; and  without  doubt  the  English  exiles,  not  only 
from  Frankfort  but  from  other  places,  soon  afterwards  made 
their  way  back  to  their  native  land. 

There  is  not  a great  deal  to  add  to  what  has  been  stated 
already  as  to  Valerand  Poullain  personally.  Bauer,  Poullain’s 
biographer,  speaks  of  him  as  ‘ the  spiritual  son  of  Bucer  and 
Calvin.’  Poullain  himself  says  that  he  acquired  all  his  theology 
from  the  works  of  Luther  and  Bucer.  Between  Bucer  and 
Poullain  relations  appear  to  have  been  uniformly  happy,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  by  any  means  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  Calvin  and  Poullain.  Poullain’s  teaching 
about  the  Lord’s  Supper  testifies  in  every  way  to  Bucer’s 
influence.  In  the  Glastonbury  confession  of  faith  the  in- 
fluence of  Bucer  is  also  unmistakable. 

The  relations  between  Calvin  and  Poullain  seem  to  have 
been  rather  one-sided  : that  is  to  say,  Poullain  held  Calvin 
in  high  esteem  and  always  treated  him  as  one  worthy  of  all 
respect  ; but  this  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  Calvin  in  regard 
to  Poullain.  Bauer  tells  us  that 

‘ Poullain  was  never  lacking  in  attempts  to  get  a cordial 
rapprochement,  nor  in  assurances  of  his  highest  esteem  and  deference 
to  Calvin.  After  he  first  sent  him  greetings  through  Farel  on 
October  6,  1543,  he  wrote  him  directly  on  May  10,  1544,  describing 
himself  as  “ your  client  and  most  obedient  son  in  Christ.”  His 
second  letter  (May  26)  contains  the  words,  “You  will  always  find 
me  a son  : I pray  you  to  be  a father  to  me.”  His  assurances  always 
have  this  tone.  One  never  gets  the  impression,  however,  that 
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Calvin  attached  special  importance  to  them.  We  know  of  no 
friendly  judgment  of  Poullain  by  him,  but  occasionally  of  quite 
disparaging  ones.’ 

In  March  1547,  for  example,  Calvin  characterises  Poullain 
as  ‘ a poisonous  beast  ’ and  ‘ a mischief-maker  who  does  not 
know  what  pertains  to  honour  and  sincerity.’  Yet  Poullain 
manifests  continually  a fine  Christian  spirit  of  forgivingness. 
To  quote  Bauer  once  more  : 

‘ Poullain  had  learned  that  Calvin  was  on  the  point  of  preparing 
a new  edition  of  his  “ Institutes.”  In  his  eagerness  to  restore 
his  relationship  with  Calvin,  it  seemed  to  him  helpful  that  he  should 
bind  his  highly-honoured  master  at  Geneva  to  him  by  literary  ser- 
vices. He  therefore  prepared  a list  of  printer’s  errors  in  the  last 
edition,  and  subjoined  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  headings  for 
the  different  sections.  He  added  also  an  index  of  the  Scripture 
passages,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  students  a better  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  He  sent  all  these  materials  to  Calvin  for  his  use  on 
February  15,  1549,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  him  any  further 
assistance.  We  possess  no  utterance  of  Calvin  upon  the  material 
thus  sent ; but  the  new  edition  of  the  “ Institutes,”  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  provides  addenda  of  that  very  sort,  must  be  testimony 
enough  that  Calvin  willingly  made  use  of  the  proffered  services.’ 

In  this  same  year  (1549)  Wolfgang  Musculus  published  in 
French  his  ‘ Proscerus,  or  the  Temporysour,’  which  appears 
to  have  been  a series  of  dialogues  concerning  the  question 
whether  it  was  allowable  for  a Protestant  to  take  part  in  any 
external  superstitions  of  Popery.  This  work  was  translated — 
at  least  in  part — by  Poullain  into  Latin.  This  translation — 
which  must  have  been  carried  through  during  Poullain’s 
residence  in  England — opens  with  an  eloquent  preface  by 
Poullain  himself  dated  October  4,  1550.  Poullain  added  to 
the  four  dialogues  a number  of  declarations  by  various  dis- 
tinguished representative  Protestants  : these  included  Peter 
Martyr,  Jan  Utenhove  and  John  a Lasco.  The  work  finishes 
with  a letter  addressed  by  Poullain  to  Calvin  in  1546. 

Bauer  suggests  that  the  division  of  the  Glastonbury  con- 
fession of  faith  into  four  articles  testifies  to  the  reading  of 
Calvin’s  ‘ Institutes  ’ ; he  mentions,  further,  that  Poullain 
sent  to  Calvin  a copy  of  the  liturgy  and  confession  of  faith 
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prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Frankfort  French-speaking  con- 
gregation. In  Poullain’s  closing  days  his  position  to  Calvin 
and  his  circle  ‘ became  even  more  strained  owing  to  his  partici- 
pation in  the  discussion  of  Beza  and  Farel’s  declaration  on  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  degree  which  this  reached  is  shown  by 
the  unfair  accusations  launched  against  liiin  by  Calvin,  and 
the  malicious  calumnies  by  Farel.’  At  the  end,  Calvin,  says 
Bauer, 

‘ who  received  the  news  of  Poulhiin’s  death  by  Crispius,  did  by 
silence  in  his  stately  fashion  cancel  much  of  the  injustice  to  the 
dead,  which  he  had  done  him  while  living  by  the  ebullition  of  his 
temperament.  He*  also  ensured  him  a simple  memorial  for  the 
future,  for  he  included  in  that  year  (1558)  in  the  Geneva  liturgy, 
Poullain’s  intercessory  prayer  for  those  persecuted  for  Christ’s 
sake,  from  the  Frankfort  liturgy.’ 

Poullain  kept  in  grateful  memory  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  ‘ gave  unmistakable  proof  of  a quite  exceptional 
goodwill  to  himself  and  his  congregation.’  In  a letter  to 
Calvin,  dated  March  7,  1552,  the  Glastonbury  superintendent 
writes  : ‘ I recognised  by.  no  obscure  tokens  that  I and  the 
church  which  I had  gathered  a year  Ijefore  in  his  dukedom 
were  held  in  no  common  affection  by  him.’ 

Bauer  naturally  has  a good  deal  to  say  about  the  Glaston- 
bury community  and  Poullain’s  association  with  it.  He 
points  out  that  in  ecclesiastical  relations  it  was  granted  similar 
privileges  to  the  London  congregation  of  foreigners. 

‘ In  order  that  tlie  colonists  might  have  divine  service  in  their 
mother-tongue  in  their  new  home,  they  determined  to  appoint  a 
clergyman  of  their  own.  Their  choice—  in  which,  probably,  Utenhove 
had  a share — fell  on  Poullain,  who  was  then  confirmed  in  his  new 
ofiice  by  the  Duke  and  in  the  beginning  of  1552  by  the  King  also. 
From  September,  1550,  Poullain  took  charge  of  his  compatriots 
at  Glastonbury,  although  he  first  entered  on  his  ofiice  among  them 
in  th,e  following  March.  It  was  a personal  sacrifice,  for  during  the 
first  five  quarters  he  did  not  receive  a single  penny  for  his  work. 
Yet  that  work  was  very  many-sided,  and  he  himself  speaks  of  his 
incomparable  toil.  We  learn  that  he  had  a large  family  dependent 
on  him  ; in  connection  with  the  fact  that  persons  of  his  name 
are  often  met  with  later  on  English  soil,  there  is  also  the  conjecture 
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that  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  his  mother  had  taken  refuge  in 
Glastonbury  before  the  persecution.’ 

Bauer  ventures  upon  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the 
Glastonbury  congregation  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense 
a precursor  of  Congregationalism  in  England.  He  says  : 

‘ From  the  fact  that  Poullain  received  the  title  “ superintendent,” 
one  may  recognise  that  he  and  his  congregation  were  not  under  the 
rule  either  of  the  English  Bishops  nor,  as  was  proposed,  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  London  congregation  of  strangers.  In  this 
independence  of  the  Glastonbury  congregation  consists  its  chief 
importance  for  Church  history.  Here  we  have,  long  before  Brown, 
Smith  and  Robinson,  and  without  any  Baptist  influences,  purely 
growing  out  of  the  Bucer-Calvin  introduction,  an  example  on 
English  ground  of  the  thing  afterwards  usually  called  Congrega- 
tionalism and  Independency — that  breaking  up  of  the  church  in 
which  the  individual  congregation  feels  its  separate  existence  for 
itself  and  experiences  no  need  for  a connection  with  other  con- 
gregations to  form  a larger  united  whole  capable  of  a confession  and 
a constitution.  In  1556,  when  it  was  settled  at  Frankfort,  this 
congregation  had  emphasised  its  independent  character  even  against 
Calvin,  and  had  appealed  thereon  to  Calvin  himself. 

‘What  in  later  Congregationalism  was  called  the  “covenant,” 
consisted  in  Glastonbury  in  the  regulations  which  Poullain  provided 
for  his  congregation  and  to  which  each  single  member  of  the  con- 
gregation pledged  himself.  This  arrangement,  as  far  as  Poullain 
is  concerned,  manifestly  grew  out  of  the  regulation  of  the  Strasbourg 
congregation  concerning  the  formation  of  a list  of  members  for  the 
purposes  of  the  discipline  and  the  diaconate.  But  in  Poullain’s 
plan  each  member  of  the  congregation  entered  himself  on  a list  and 
thereby  expressly  committed  himself  to  the  confessional  position 
and  the  other  regulations  of  the  congregation.  The  very  thing  which 
Calvin  later  found  so  objectionable,  namely,  that  even  experienced 
Christian  believers  who  had  already  belonged  to  a Reformed 
congregation  somewhere  else  must  submit  to  Poullain’s  confession 
of  faith,  was  nothing  else  than  the  natural  working  out  of  the 
Congregationalist  principle.’ 

Poullain  was  married  in  July  1548  to  a sister  of  the  wife 
of  Francis  Dryander.  It  seems  likely  that  the  wife  predeceased 
her  husband.  Poullain  died  (it  would  appear)  in  1557,  and  the 
last  occasion  when  greetings  from  Madame  Poullain  occur  is 
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in  a letter  to  Calvin  dated  May  16,  1556.  She  left  her  husband 
a son  and  a daughter.  '‘We  do  not  know,’  says  Bauer,  ‘ what 
became  of  the  children.  The  history  of  the  family  is  lost  in 
obscurity  : but  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  in  1559  they 
returned  with  the  English  folks  to  their  home  where  they  had 
once  spent  happier  days.  Their  name,  at  any  rate,  meets  us 
there  again  later.’ 

In  seeking  to  estimate  Poullain’s  personal  character, 
Bauer  writes  : 

‘ For  Poullain’s  memory  the  last  occurrences  of  his  life  have  been 
very  prejudicial : his  (piarrel  with  his  congregation  (ending  with 
his  retirement),  his  protest  against  the  confession  of  Beza  and  Farel, 
and  his  contest  with  Westphal,  in  which  his  temperament  once 
more  blazed  up  in  its  quite  unbridled  passion.  No  portrait  of  him 
has  come  down  to  us,  to  bring  home  to  us  his  carriage  and  his  features  ; 
but  all  the  more  has  a portrait  of  his  character  been  established, 
which  is  essentially  delineated  by  the  disagreeable  echo  of  his 
life,  for  which  he  is  not  entirely  blameless.  And  this  unpleasing 
impression  is  strengthened  when  we  recall  what  Calvin  stated  to 
him  as  to  his  generally-recognised  defect  of  character — an  extra- 
ordinarily strong  self-consciousness,  not  proportionate  to  his  own 
efforts,  and  a lamentable  desire  to  play  an  important  part.  By 
these  he  injured  in  many  ways  not  only  himself  but  the  cause  he 
rej3resented.  In  addition,  there  was  evidently  something  in  his 
nature  which  got  on  other  peoj)le’s  nerves,  and  made  it  difficult 
beforehand  for  them  to  come  to  a good  understanding  with  him. 

‘ Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  the  final  judgment  upon  him 
depend  on  these  defects.  One  may  reverse  the  well-known  proverb 
and  say  of  him  “ Where  there  is  much  shadow  there  is  also  much 
light.”  The  man  who  was  employed  by  Strasbourg  and  Geneva  in 
several  diplomatic  missions  to  the  lower  Rhine  must  have  been  a 
personality  of  more  than  average  gifts  and  trustworthiness.  We 
are  again  and  again  meeting  with  most  estimable  traits  in  him. 
We  value  him  for  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  served  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could  the  cause  of  his  faith,  were  it  in  simple  con- 
gregational labours  as  in  Strasbourg,  Glastonbury,  and  Frankfort, 
or  in  difficult  and  most  responsible  missions.  Also  his  honour 
and  loyalty  to  Calvin,  maintained  almost  to  the  last,  although 
Calvin  often  enough  made  this  very  difficult  for  the  “ poisonous 
beast,”  is  a testimony  that  in  the  last  resort  his  judgments  were 
formed,  not  on  personal  grounds  but  on  those  of  principle.  And 
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what  always  atones  for  his  faults  is  the  readiness  with  which  he 
acknowledges  them  and  his  earnest  endeavours  to  overcome  and 
get  rid  of  them.  Even  about  his  forgivingness,  one  must  speak  with 
generous  appreciation  in  a man  of  so  passionate  a temperament. 
This  had  its  deepest  root  in  his  frank,  warm  piety.’ 

Poullain  seems  to  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  ‘ keep 
out  of  hot  water  ’ : he  would  appear  to  have  found  a certain 
enjoyment  in  a ‘ good  scrap.’  We  have  seen  that  there  was 
constant  contention  and  dissension  in  his  pastorates  at  Stras- 
bourg and  at  Frankfort  (although  we  hear  of  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  regard  to  Glastonbury).  Fie  appears  not  to  have 
lived  many  months  after  retiring  from  the  Frankfort  pastorate, 
but  in  those  last  months  he  was  still  at  it  ‘ hammer  and  tongs  ’ 
in  theological  disputation  with  Beza,  Farel,  Westphal,  etc. 
Such  a man — especially  in  those  days  of  fierce  contention  and 
unbridled  language — naturally  found  many  opponents,  and  it 
is  from  these  opponents  that  we  hear  most  of  Poullain.  These, 
of  course,  Avould  not  emphasise  the  kindlier  and  happier  side 
of  Poullain’s  personal  character.  Fie  seems  to  have  been  an 
excellent  organiser  and  a good  preacher,  and  to  have  possessed 
diplomatic  ability.  Zeal  he  certainly  had — possibly  not 
sufficiently  balanced  by  discretion.  He  lived  through  stormy 
days  and  unquiet  nights,  and  the  candle  of  his  spirit  flared 
so  fiercely  that  he  passed  from  this  troubled  sphere  ere  yet  he 
was  forty  years  of  age.  We  can  go  at  least  as  far  as  one  of  the 
reviewers  of  Bauer’s  biography,  and  say  : ‘ The  vicissitudes  of 
his  troubled  and  stormy  existence  explain  his  premature  end, 
as  also  certain  defects  of  his  character.’ 


NOTES. 

A.  A personal  friend  of  my  ov/n,  M.  Pierre  Janelle,  agrege  de 
Funiversite  de  Strasbourg,  author  of  ‘ Obedience  in  Church  and 
State,’  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  has  discovered 
in  the  Strasbourg  City  Archives  a copy  of  an  account,  prepared 
by  Matthew  Negelin,  of  the  adventurous  journey  from  Strasbourg 
to  Lambeth  made  in  April  1549,  by  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius. 
The  party  numbered  five  in  all,  viz.  Bucer,  Fagius,  Poullain  (who 
served  as  guide  and  interpreter),  Negelin  (a  pupil  of  Fagius),  and 
Peter,  a servant  sent  by  Cranmer.  According  to  Strype,  Poullain 
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was  one  of  several  ‘ outlandish,  learned  and  godly  men  ’ who  in 
1547  had  found  refuge  in  Canterbury.  He,  of  course,  knew 
Strasbourg  well,  and  it  is  possible  that  both  he  and  the  servant 
Peter  were  sent  by  the  Archbishop  to  Strasbourg  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  journey  from  Alsace  to  England.  Bucer  and  Fagius,  after 
hiding  for  a few  days  in  the  house  of  the  widow  Zell,  left  the  city 
secretly  by  boat  on  the  night  of  April  5 and  made  their  way  to 
Raon  I’Etape.  Poullain,  Negelin  and  the  servant  left  the  city  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  and  joined  the  two  ministers  at  Raon. 
Horses  had  been  bought  at  Strasbourg  for  the  journey.  The  route 
taken  was  via  Rheims,  Amiens  and  St.  Omer.  At  Amiens,  as  they 
were  leaving,  they  were  stopped  by  the  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  city 
gate,  who  suspected  them  of  being  spies  or  mercenaries.  Poullain, 
however,  managed  to  talk  the  sentries  round.  On  the  evening  of 
April  17  they  arrived  at  Calais,  but  the  gates  being  shut  they  were 
unable  to  enter  until  the  following  morning,  when  they  were  accorded 
a hospitable  welcome.  Here  their  horses  were  disposed  of — at 
considerable  sacrifice.  On  April  23  they  embarked  for  Dover,  the 
crossing  taking  five  hours  and  the  weather  being  perfect.  From 
Dover  onwards  the  party  were  treated  as  the  guests  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. Canterbury  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
The  next  day  they  journeyed  to  Rochester,  and  from  thence  to 
Gravesend,  and  on  the  day  following  they  journeyed  up  the  river 
to  London,  whence  they  were  taken  to  Lambeth.  Here  they  were 
welcomed  by  Cranmer  in  person.  A few  days  afterwards  they  were 
graciously  received  by  the  young  King  Edward  VI,  and  after  some 
time  they  went  on  to  the  Archlushop's  country  house  at  Croydon. 
A transcript  and  translation  of  Negelin’s  interesting  report,  with 
notes,  appeared  in  the  ‘ Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophic 
Religieuses  ’ of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  of  Strasbourg, 
issue  of  March  -April  1928,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Le  Voyage  de  Martin 
Bucer  et  Paul  Fagius  de  Strasbourg  en  Angleterre  en  1549.’ 

B.  Strong  language  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  theological  or 
quasi-theological  disputes.  Dyer  speaks  of  the  ‘ foul  and  un- 
Christianlike  al)use  ’ poured  out  by  Calvin  upon  a particular 
individual.  The  ‘ choice  ej)ithets  ’ showered  upon  this  person 
included  those  of  ‘ Idasphemer,  slanderer,  foul-mouthed  dog,  impostor, 
vagabond,  scurvy  knave,  full  of  ignorance,  bestiality  and  impudence.’ 
On  page  298  of  vol.  i of  John  Wesley’s  Journal  appears  the  following  : 
‘ Being  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  I light  on  Mr.  Calvin’s  account  of 
the  case  of  Michael  Servetus.  Mr.  Calvin  paints  Servetus  such  a 
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monster  as  never  was,  besides  strewing  over  him  his  flowers  of 
“ dog,”  “ devil,”  “ swine,”  and  so  on  ; which  are  the  usual  appella- 
tions he  gives  to  his  opponents.’ 

C.  In  his  brochure  entitled  ‘ Calvin  a Strasbourg,’  Dr.  Jacques 
Pannier  says  : ‘ Finally  the  last  day  of  the  French  church  has 
arrived  ; on  the  19th  of  August  1563  is  signified  the  closure  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andre,  then  the  place  of  worship.’ 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  vol.  ii  of  ’Doumergue’s 
monumental  work  on  Calvin  : 

‘ Holbrac,  more  stri  ct  than  Calvin,  persisted  in  his  refusal.  At  that  moment, 
the  wife  of  Conde,  Eleonore  of  Roye,  was  in  Strasbourg.  She  interceded  for 
the  French  church  and  its  pastor,  and  Zanchi  thought  that  Holbrac  was  being 
left  alone.  But  he  was  destituted,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  1563  his  church 
was  closed.  Calvin  uttered  a cry  of  pain  and-indignation  : “ The  intolerance 
of  Marbach  has  carried  him  away.  After  this  manner  the  little  church,  after 
having  had  a flourishing  existence  of  twenty-five  years,  has  fallen  under  the 
impetuous  attack  of  this  ferocious  beast.”  Calvin,  however,  could  console 
himself.  These  twenty-five  years  of  existence  of  the  little  church  had  been 
sufficient  for  doing  its  providential  mission — a mission  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  serve  as  a model  for  the  Reformed  churches  of  France. 
In  fact,  this  model  could  be  suppressed,  copies  having  been  taken  of  the  same 
and  reproductions  multiplied  with  rapidity. 

‘ It  is  true  that  it  was  easier  to  suppress  a pastor  than  a community.  There 
were  a considerable  number  of  French  Reformed  folk.  The  City  Council 
closed  its  eyes  and  permitted  them  to  have  secret  assemblies  in  private  houses 
from  1569  onwards.  Jacques  Grenon  was  permitted  to  evangelise  up  to  the 
year  1575.  But  in  that  year,  15,398  French  people,  fleeing  from  persecution, 
came  to  Strasbourg,  and  Grenon  had  the  idea  of  becoming  recognised  as  pasteur, 
officially,  by  a synod  of  Reformed  believers  assembled  in  the  city.  On  the 
26th  of  March  1576  Marbach  sent  his  protest  to  the  magistrate,  and  on  the 
20th  of  February  1577  the  French  church  was  definitely  and  totally  suppressed. 
A few  words  are  eited  from  the  decree  : “ No  decree  with  regard  to  them  is 
being  issued  ; no  one  will  dispute  their  right  to  being  citizens,  nor  will  they 
be  forced  to  get  converted.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  join  the  Lutheran  church 
and  find  therein  eternal  felicity,  they  must  remain  outside  it.” 

‘ After  the  Edict  of  Tolerance  in  the  year  1787,  Calvinism  was  alloAved  to 
re-enter  Strasbourg,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  1790  the  actual  temple  of  to-day 
was  consecrated.  It  had  been  built  upon  condition  that  there  was  to  be 
neither  steeple  nor  bell,  and  that  it  was  not  to  resemble  a temple.  The  spirit 
of  Marbach  had  been  reigning  for  three  centuries.’ 

D.  Knox  was  appointed  a chaplain  to  Edward  VI  in  December 
1551.  In  the  following  month  the  Duke  of  Somerset  died  on  the 
scaffold.  With  characteristic  outspokenness  and  to  the  considerable 
chagrin  of  the  authorities,  Knox  openly  lamented  the  death  of  the 
fallen  Protector.  It  was  early  in  1558  that  he  put  out  his  famous 
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‘ First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women.’  In  this,  he  declared  that 

‘ To  promote  a woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority,  dominion  or  empire  above 
any  realm,  nation,  or  city  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a thing 
most  contrarious  to  His  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and  finally  it 
is  the  subversion  of  good  order,  of  all  equity  and  justice.  The  revealed  will 
and  perfect  ordinance  of  God  doth  manifestly  repugne  that  any  woman  shall 
reign  or  bear  dominion  over  man.  Woman,  in  her  greatest  perfection,  was 
made  to  serve  and  obey  man — not  to  rule  and  command  him.’ 

Mary  Tudor,  against  whom  the  ‘ First  Blast  ’ was  primarily 
directed,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1558.  The  echoes  of  that  shrill- 
toned  ‘ Blast  ’ were  .to  ring  in  Knox’s  ears  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

E.  At  Geneva  the  exiles  from  Frankfort  adopted  the  form  of 
worship  which  pleased  them  best.  Some  of  them,  it  is  recorded, 
‘ occupied  themselves  in  a work  much  more  creditable  to  them  than 
their  Frankfort  squabbles — a revision  of  the  English  translation, 
first  of  the  New  Testament  and  afterwards  of  the  Old,  long  famous 
as  the  “ Geneva  Bible,”  certainly  the  best  English  translation  of  the 
time.’  This  ‘ Geneva  Bible  ’ (often  called  the  ‘ Breeches  Bible,’ 
by  reason  of  the  word  rendered  ‘aprons’  in  the  Authorised  Version 
in  Gen.  iii.  7,  being  translated  as  ‘ breeches  ’)  was  the  Bible  upon 
which  most  Englishmen  in  Elizabethan  England  were  brought  up. 
Some  sixty  editions  were  published  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Authorised  Version  in  1611.  Even  after  the  issue  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  ‘ Geneva  Bible  ’ continued  to  be  a familiar  version  in 
Puritan  households,  ten  further  editions  appearing  between  1611 
and  1640. 
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Inigurnot  l\f(jimrnt5  m ?i)onanlr^ 

Communicated  by  W.  H.  MANCHEE. 

Supplemental  to  the  papers  already  pulilished  in  the  Society’s 
Proceedings  ^ the  following  slightly  abridged  translation  of  a 
reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  Huguenot  Kegiments  in  Holland 
will  be  of  interest.  The  inquiry  was  made  by  me  as  for  the  War 
Office  here,  and  the  reply  is  an  officiffi  one  from  the  War  Office 
in  Holland.  A similar  request  to  Berlin  was  made,  but,  as  the 
records  of  Branderiberg  are  incomplete,  no  list  could  be  given. 
Research  work  is,  however,  being  proceeded  wdth,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  supply  the  German  information  later.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Miss  Joekes  of  Hampstead  for  her  kind  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  the  translation  from  the  original  Dutch. 

[Tbanslation.] 

The  Hague  (14  July  ’27), 

Kalvermarkt,  20. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  26  May  ’27  I am  able  to  send  you  the 
following  information  : 

Regiments  : La  Force,  Belcastel,  Ulsle  Marais  and  Cavalier. 

La  Force.  The  regiment  of  Armand  Nompar  de  Caumont  de  la 
Force,  Marquis  de  Montpouillan,  was  a cavalry  regiment  that  formed 
part  of  the  expeditionary  corps  under  command  of  Prince  William  HI 
of  Orange,  for  the  campaign  to  England.  From  1688-1697  it  served 
in  England.  It  was  not  a refugee  regiment,  altliough  probably  before 
and  after  1688  refugee  officers  had  been  incorporated  in  it.  La 
Force  himself  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  Huguenot 
families  of  France.  The  superior  officers  of  this  Regiment  from 
1688-1697  are  mentioned  in  Appendix  I. 

^ Hurpienot  Society's  Proceedinqs,  vi,  295-326  ; ix,  476-529  and  581-588  ; 
xiii,  393H0O. 
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Belcastel.  Before  describing  the  Belcastel  regiment  I beg  to 
bring  the  following  to  your  notice.  England  and  the  Dutch  Republic 
had,  in  view  of  the  occurrences  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  entered  into 
an  alliance  in  1689  to  support  the  then  ruling  duke  against  Louis  XIV, 
who  by  intimidation  was  trying  to  force  the  Duke  to  persecute  his 
Protestant  subjects,  following  the  example  set  by  France.  In  the 
first  place  this  support  was  only  financial,  but  later  on  England  and 
the  Republic  agreed  to  support  regiments  composed  of  Frenchmen, 
who  had  fled  from  France  in  order  to  have  freedom  of  religion, 
known  as  refugees  and  religionnaires. 

It  may  also  be  men-tioned  that  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(22  Oct.  1685)  had  caused  a large  number  of  French  Officers  and 
Volunteers  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  (called  cadets)  to  come  to 
Holland,  and  who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  ‘ State  ’ Army  (Army  of 
the  Republic).  Many  of  them  went  to  Engkmd  with  William  III  or 
went  into  service  there. 

In  1696  the  Duke  of  Savoy  made  peace  with  France,  and  assured 
his  former  allies,  that  for  the  time  being  he  would  support  the  regi- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic.  Their  High  Mightinesses 
then  decided  to  maintain  the  troops,  w^hich  the  State  had  had  in 
conjunction  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Piedmont. 
Through  lack  of  money  a regular  departure  of  the  troops  to  their 
new  destination  either  in  the  Republic,  England  or  elsewhere,  could 
not  be  thought  of.  But,  although  frittering  away  in  groups  and 
desertion  resulted,  yet  slowly  this  departure  was  provided  for. 
Many  of  the  officers  from  Italy  in  the  meantime  took  part  in  the 
battles  by  the  Rhine,  but  after  peace  had  been  established  these 
reformed^  officers  were  unable  to  return  to  France  as  yet,  and  there- 
fore in  the  budget  of  1699  an  item  was  provided  for  pension  for 
French  officers  who  had  fled  on  account  of  religion.  England  formed 
five  regiments  of  French  refugees  ^ ; a regiment  of  Cavalry  of  Henry 
de  Nassau,  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  Duke  of  Galway ; a regiment  of 
Dragoons  of  Henry  Armand  de  Bourbon,  Marquis  de  Miremont ; 
three  regiments  of  infantry  of  Major-General  Isaac  de  la  Meloniere, 
Frederick  Guillaume  (William)  de  Roye  de  Rochefoucauld,  Duke  de 
Marton,  and  Pierre  de  Belcastel.  As  Parliament  had  already 
decided  only  to  keep  regiments  containing  British-born  subjects, 
the  above-mentioned  regiments,  with  exception  of  the  one  under 
Belcastel,  existed  only  a very  short  time. 

When  England  intended  to  disband  them,  the  regiment  of 
Belcastel  went  into  ‘ State  ’ service  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in 

2 English  Army  Lists,  1661-1714. 

H 


^ Reserve. 

VOL.  XIV.— NO.  1. 
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consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  12  April,  1701.  The  expenses  of 
this  regiment  were  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Province  of  Holland, 
but  a few  months  later  to  that  of  the  province  of  Zeeland.  The 
names  of  the  officers  of  this  regiment  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  II. 

Ulsle  Marais.  When  in  1701  there  seemed  likely  to  be  another 
war  their  High  Mightinesses  decided  to  form  three  infantry  regiments 
under  refugee  officers.  The  first  colonels  were  H.  B.  B.  de  Monteciel 
de  L’Isle  Marais,  F.  de  Viyouse,  and  P.  de  Belcastel.  The  officers  of 
the  regiment  of  L’Isle  Marais  are  given  in  Appendix  III  and  those 
of  the  regimmnt  of  Vi90use  in  Appendix  IV. 

Cavalier.  The  regiment  Cavalier  is  a regiment  that  was  formed 
in  1706,  out  of  French  emigrants  under  reformed  officers  that  had 
served  in  the  Cevennes  and  Cadalonia.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
raising  were  borne  by  England,  and  one-third  by  the  Republic. 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  Appendix  V. 

French  Deserters.  In  conclusion  I beg  to  inform  you  that  in 
June  1711  a regiment  of  French  deserters  ^ .w^as  formed  by  General 
Major  de  Seissan  consisting  of  two  battalions,  together  twelve  com- 
panies under  reformed  officers.  The  expenses  were  borne  equally 
by  England  and  the  Republic.  In  this  regiment  were  twelve 
Captains  and  twelve  Lieutenants.  In  October  1711  this  regiment 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds  was  disbanded,  and  later  on  the  majority 
went  over  into  Polish  service.  The  names  of  the  officers  in 
Appendix  VI. 

(Signed)  C.  N.  Cazaux  van  Staphorst 
(Retired  Col.  of  Marines,  Temporary  Director  of 
Archives  of  Military  History  of  the  General  Staff). 


APPENDIX  I. 

La  Force  Regiment.  Cavalry  Regiment  No.  5,  1688-1697  (in  service 
of  England). 

Colonels-in-CMef.  [From  1672.]  Armand  Nompar  de  Caumont  de  la 
Force,  Marquis  de  Montpouillan,  Lieutenant-General  of  Cavalry  : Born  1615, 
died  16th  May,  1701,  Gentleman  in  Waiting  to  King  William  HI  ; Major- 
General  18th  May,  1673  ; Lieutenant-General  23rd  September,  1675. 

[Commission,  21st  November,  1697.]  Armand  de  Caumont,  Marquis  de 
Maduran  in  Command  from  15th  November,  1697  ; fell  at  Hoei.  11th  May, 
1702. 

Colonel  Commandant.  [Commission,  17th  March,  1690.]  Gerard  Pyper 
(Piper)  ; promoted  in  1698  to  Colonel  of  Regiment  No.  14. 

Majors.  [Since  1680.]  Gerard  Pyper  (Piper).  Isacq  de  Villeponteux,  Sr. 
de  Gouze  (Jaure). 


^ See  fourth  paragraph  as  to  these. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

Belcastel  Regiment.  Infantry.  On  assessment  of  Zeeland  (until 
9th  November,  1701,  on  Holland).  Refugees — 12  companies  of  66  men, 

Colonel-in-Chief.  [Commission,  9th  June,  1701.]  Pierre  de  Belcastel. 
170-1,  Major-General;  1709,  Lieutenant-General;  Died  10th  December,  1710, 
Villa  Viciosa  in  Spain,  ‘ bloody  but  victorious  battle  round  about  Bribulga.’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel.  [Commission,  18th  September,  1701.]  Henry  de  la 
Fremouille  de  Montese. 

Major.  [Commission,  2nd  October,  1701.]  Hannibal  de  Guiraud. 

Captains.  (According  to  the  extraordinary  state  of  war,  1702)  : Jaques 
Chittin  de  Blansac,  Louis  de  Celeries,  Daniel  de  Lamenerose,  Salomon  du 
Chesnoy,  Henry  Darros,  Jaques  de  Saint  Martin,  Esticiene  de  Gassaud,  Gabriel 
de  iMalbois,  and  Frangois  de  Bourrolles  Montagniac. 


APPENDIX  III. 

LTsle  Marais  Regiment.  {Assessment  of  Holland.)  French  refugees 
under  leadership  of  Protestant  Officers  who  in  the  previous  war  served  in 
Piedmont,  and  later  on  the  Rhine  and  received  pension  from  the  State. 

Colonel-in-Chief.  [Commission,  3rd  March,  1701.]  Henry  Bois  Billand  de 
Montaciel,  Chevalier  de  LTsle  Marais  ; 1706,  Brigadier  ; 1709,  Major-General. 

Lieutenant-Colonel.  [Commission,  3rd  March,  1701.]  Jean,  Baron  de 
Bearn  d’Usseau. 

Major.  [Commission,  3rd  March,  1701.]  Pierre  Louis  d’Aulnieux 
(d’Aulnis). 

Captains.  (Accordingtoextraordinary  state  of  war,  1702)  ; Jean  Marineaux 
de  Marvillars,  Jacques  Chevalier  de  Bearn,  Andre  de  Reau,  Jean  Jacques  de 
Reinard,  Louis  de  Clapies,  Abraham  Fran9ois,  Samuel  de  Grandchamp, 
Alexander  d’Yse  (Dieze),  and  Henry  de  Largentiere. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

De  VigorsE  Regiment.  {Assessment  of  Holland.)  French  refugees  under 
leadership  of  Protestant  Officers  who  in  the  previous  war  served  in  Piedmont, 
and  later  on  the  Ryn  and  received  pension  from  the  State. 

Colonel-in-Chief.  [Commission,  5th  March,  1701.]  Frangois  Baron  de 
Vig'ouse.  1704,  Brigadier  ; 1709,  Major-General ; 1727,  Lieutenant-General. 

Lieutenant-Coloyiel.  [Commission,  5th  March,  1701.]  Henry  du  Bousquet, 
Baron  de  Verliacq. 

Major.  [Commission,  5th  March,  1701.]  Rogier  de  Bearn  d’Usseau. 

Captains.  (According  to  extraordinary  state  of  war,  1702)  : Pierre 

Gamier,  Danuel  Bere,  Samuel  la  Vergue,  Jeremie  Michiel  de  Longeville,  Pierre 
Peccat,  Henry  de  Lugues,  Lancelot  de  Marconnay,  Paul  de  Ferry,  and  Henry 
de  Neufville. 
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Cavalier  Regiment.  French  Refugees.  (Payment  : one-third  Republic  and 
two-thirds  Great  Britain.) 

Colonel-in-Chief.  [Commission,  4th  March,  1706.  Commanding  from 
23rd  January,  1706.]  Jean  Cavalier.  Born  1679.  Died  1740  as  Governor  of 
Jersey. 

Lieutenant-Colonel.  [Commission,  4th  March,  1706.]  Isaac  du  Prat  (de 
Prath). 

Major.  [Commission,  4th  March,  1706.]  Jean  de  Rieux  (d’Elrieux). 

Captains.  [Commissions,  4th  March,  1706.]  Jean  Fran9ois  de  Bonvillette, 
Gasperd  de  Chateau  Vieux,  Dominique  Combray,  Louis  Teissedre  (Tyssedre), 
Pierre  le  Blanc,  Antonie  Cavallier,  Jean  Bastide,  Francois  Bastide,  and  Isac 
la  Pierre. 

Captain- Lieutenant.  [Commission  4th  March,  1706.]  Jaques  Caldevur. 

Lieutenants.  [Commissions,  1st  March,  1706.]  Fran9ois  Peraube,  Jean 
Gerbet  (Lieutenant  and  Adjutant),  Thomas  Vaimale  dit  la  Rose,  Etienne 
I’Espinasse,  Antoine  Bousseire,  Etienne  Soullier,  Guillaume  Bastide,  Etienne 
Jonquieres,  Jaques  Janton,  Jaque  Soullier  dit  Sussan  (Lusan),  Jean  Meyran 
(2nd  Lieut,  in  the  Colonel’s  Company),  and  Antoine  Ferrot. 

Ensigns.  [Commissions,  1st  March,  1706.]  Pierre  Brunet,  Henry  Rouze, 
Daniel  Changion,  Alexander  Ripert,  Isac  Roset,  Jean  Salaguier,  Louis  Roland 
(Rolland),  Pierre  Biliard,  Louis  de  la  Grange  Lauvergnat  (Lieut,  and  Quarter- 
Master),  Jean  Vivin  Soulage,  Pierre  Raaze,  Jean  Pierre  Mallier,  and  Jean 
Brondel. 

Surgeon- Major.  Jean  la  Crois,  according  to  Commission,  4th  March,  1706. 

Chaplain.  According  to  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  8th  March,  1706, 
David  Durand  received  a nomination  as  Chaplain  to  the  Regiment. 

APPENDIX  VI. 

Regiment  of  French  Deserters.  Establishment  : 2 Battalions  at  12 
Companies  together.  Payment  : England  and  the  Republic  half  each. 

Colonel-in-Chief.  [Commission,  15th  June,  1711.]  Major-General  de 
Seissan  (Seisan). 

Lieutenant-Colonels.  [Commissions,  15th  June,  1711.]  Jean  de  Rieux 
(Derieux),  1st  Battn. ; and  Louis  Tyssedre  (Teissedre),  2nd  Battn. 

Captains.  [Commissions,  15th  June  1711.]  (Besides  the  two  above-named 
Lieutenant-Colonels.)  Balthazard  Rousset,  Gaston  Malvorin,  Isaac  Lablanche, 
Antoine  Delrieu,  Andre  la  Vau,  Andre  du  Bois,  Marc  Antoine  Cottercau,  Jean 
Lamerie,  Hector  Gregoire  du  Bouchet,  and  Louis  de  la  Grange  Lauvergnat. 

Lieutenants.  [Commissions,  15th  June,  1711.]  Charles  Passerat,  Jaques 
Soulier  dit  Lusan  (Sussan),  Charles  du  Portail,  Pierre  Vincent  Nicola  de 
Voutron,  Isac  Aubert,  Louis  Rolland  (Roland),  PieiTe  Miget,  Jean  Blonde! 
la  Tour,  Jean  Boyer,  Marc  de  la  Fond,  Moyse  Bossuguet  (died  in  the  latter 
half  of  1711),  and  Jacques  Chabonettes.  {Note:  The  Privy  Council  has 
appointed  the  Lieutenants  for  the  present  campaign  only.) 
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<Cbr  CoimmnuoH  ^Jlntr  of  tftr  Cftuirl)  of 
ar  Cnrif. 

By  william  MINET,  F.S.A. 

Ix  the  catalogue  of  a sale  of  silver  announced  to  be  held  on 
April  10,  1930,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  appeared- the  following  : 

A Service  of  Communion  Plate 

presented  on  the  dissolution  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Lequarre 
(sic)  London,  December  15,  1852,  to  the  church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Limehouse. 

Details  of  the  plate  followed,  namely,  two  almsdishes  (lots  104, 
105),  two  chalices  with  patens  (lot  106),  and  two  flagons  (lot  107). 
They  were  all  described  as  the  work  of  Jonah  Clifton,  of  London, 
and  dated  1719,  1720.  At  the  sale,  the  first  three  lots  were 
withdrawn,  but  the  flagons,  weighing  75  oz.  11  dwt.,  were  sold 
for  £434. 

Xow  we  know  a great  deal  about  this  plate. ^ The  Carre 
church  bought  it  by  subscription  in  1720,  and  no  doubt  used  it 
up  to  1849,  when  the  church  closed.  Since  then  it  has  remained 
in  Limehouse  (a  fact  but  few  were  cognisant  of),  the  property  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  To  this  church,  which  dates  only  from 
1832,  it  passed,  at  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  given 
in  his  capacity  of  Overseer  of  the  Huguenot  Churches  in  London. 

OnS  of  the  last  members  of  the  Carre  was  Mr.  Rivaz,  who, 
when  he  handed  over  the  plate  to  the  church  of  St.  John, 
accompanied  it  with  the  following  statement  : 

‘ Memorandum  as  to  the  presentation  of  the  Communion  plate  to  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Limehouse. 

" On  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  many  thousands  of 
French  Protestants  came  over  to  England  and  established  themselves  in 
London  and  other  English  cities  and  towns.  Some  of  those  residing  in 

^ Publications,  XXXI,  Introduction,  xxiii. 
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London  used  for  many  years  a chapel  called  Le  Quarre  in  Little  Dean 
Street,  Soho.  In  the  year  1849  the  congregation  of  this  chapel  had 
dwindled  down  to  a very  few  indi'V’iduals,  and  it  was  therefore  dissolved 
and  the  funds  belonging  to  it  were  administered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  a suit  intituled  “ The  Attorney  General  and  Rivaz.”  The  Trustees  of 
the  chapel  however  proposed  that  the  Communion  ]jlate  should  be  given 
to  one  of  the  new^  churches  in  London,  which  was  assented  to  by  an  order 
of  the  Court  dated  the  17th  of  December,  1852,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
having  nominated  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Limehouse,  the 
plate  is  accordingly  now  handed  over  to  that  church. 

‘ A.  H.  Rivaz, 

‘ Trustee' 

Seeing  that  two  hundred  and  ten  years  have  passed  since  its 
purchase,  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  set  out  the  description 
we  have  of  it  in  1720  side  by  side  with  that  given  in  the  catalogue 
of  1930,  and  to  this  we  can  add  details  supplied  by  Mr.  Eivaz 
when  the  plate  was  handed  to  tlie  Limehouse  church  in  1852. 


Weight  in 


1720 

1852 

1930 

oz. 

dwt. 

oz. 

dwt. 

03.  dwt. 

2 Flacons  . 

. 78 

13 

75 

12 

75  11 

2 Couppes  . 

. 33 

11 

32 

5 

|43  7 

2 Converts  . 

12 

7 

11 

10 

2 Bassins  . 

. 49 

6 

46 

7 

50  5 

La  Souscouppe  . 

. 28 

12 

27 

6 

202 

9 

193 

0 

169  3 

Omitting  the  Souscouppe,  which  it  was  not  proposed  to  sell 
in  1930,  the  first  four  items  show  a variation  in  weight  due 
probably  to  some  carelessness,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  identity,  indeed,  one  of  the  Bassins  still  bears  the  text 
which  we  know  was  engraved  on  it  in  1720.  The  202  oz.  cost 
in  1720,  at  75.  per  oz.,  £71  5s.,  a curious  contrast  to  the  £5  15s. 
per  oz.  the  Flacons  realised  when  sold  on  April  10  last.  If  this 
figure  may  be  taken  as  a guide,  and  it  seems  fair  to  do  so,  the 
202  oz.  of  1720  would  be  worth  to-day  £1,164  7s.  6d. 

This  sale,  which  for  reasons  we  can  only  guess  at,  proved  to 
a large  extent  abortive  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  three  lots, 
raises  once  again  a most  difficult  question.  Many  churches  are 
possessed  of  valuable  property,  either  more  than  they  need  for 
use  or  they  could  be  content  to  use  something  of  much  less  value. 
Their  need  for  money,  and  this  for  laudable  purposes,  is  pressing. 
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their  resources  are  scanty  and  a too  tempting  purse  stands  open 
overseas,  should  they  be  allowed  to  yield  to  temptation  ? 
Into  the  ethics  of  such  a difficult  question  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enter,  but  to  a Huguenot  it  seems  that  if  Huguenot  church 
plate  is  to  be  sold  by  a church  to  which  it  was  quite  rightly 
assigned  by  a Bishop  having  authority,  it  should  pass  back,  if 
it  were  possible  to  bring  this  about,  into  Huguenot  hands. 
Huguenot  churches  are  dead,  but  Huguenot  sentiment  }Tt 
lives. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  a postscript  to  what  was 
written  above,  for  now,  thanks  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  to  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  French 
Protestant  Hospital,  the  most  typically  Huguenot  piece  of  the 
Carre  plate  has  come  to  the  Hospital.  This  is  one  of  the  . 
Bassins  or  almsdishes ; the  only  engraved  piece  it  shows  in 
the  centre  a lamb,  around  which  runs  the  text  : 

Heureiix  ceux  qui  sont  appeles 

au  banquet  des  noces  de  FAgneau. 
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i^uguniot  ^onetp  of  ^outf)  Carolina* 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  on  April  10  to  13 
last,  held  a series  of  celebrations  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Huguenot  families  in  the  province  of  Carolina, 
at  the  city  of  Charles  Town,  about  ten  years  after  the  English 
settlement  was  permanently  established  at  this  town,  now 
known  as  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  celebration  was 
combined  with  that  commemoraiting  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  city  of  Charleston  on  its  present  site 
and  the  260th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  British  colony 
of  Carolina,  which  was  established  there  to  assert  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  part  of  the  country  against  the  Spaniard 
in  Florida  and  the  French  from  the  Gold  Coast.  The  celebra- 
tions included  a number  of  social  functions,  a pageant  of  the 
Landing  of  the  First  Huguenot  Group  at  Oyster  Point  Shrine 
Temple,  East  Battery,  and  visits  to  other  historic  spots. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Major  Alfred  Huger,  President  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  Presidents  of  other 
Huguenot  Societies. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  London  had  received  a pressing 
invitation  to  send  a deputation,  but  as  this  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  the  address  of  congratulation,  given  below,  was 
sent,  to  be  read  during  the  meeting,  and  a telegram,  reading  as 
follows,  was  sent  during  the  celebrations  : ‘ Huguenot  Society 
of  London  offers  warmest  congratulations  to  Huguenot  Society 
of  South  Carolina  on  the  celebration  of  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Huguenot  families  in  Carolina.’ 
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Address  of  Congratulation  to  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Celebration  of  the  250th 
A nniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  the  First  Huguenot  Families  at 
Charles  Toivn,  Carolina,  in  1690. 

‘ It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  finds 
itself  unable  to  send  a deputation  to  be  present  at  so  interesting  a 
celebration  as  that  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
first  Huguenot  families  at  Charles  Town.  The  absence  of  personal 
representation,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  warmth  of  the 
congratulations  which  the  London  Society  wishes  to  express  to  its 
sister  Association  in  South  Carolina.  We  might  almost  say  its  twin 
sister,  as  both  Societies  were  founded  in  the  same  year,  1885,  and  the 
aims,  objects,  and  sympathies  of  the  two  are  one. 

‘ The  Huguenot  settlements  in  South  Carolina  in  and  about  the 
City  of  Charles  Town,  or  as  we  now  know  it  Charleston,  although  not 
the  first  settlement  of  French  Protestant  refugees  in  America,  formed 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  probably  the  most  permanent  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 

‘ The  Huguenot  settlers  were  different  in  type  from  any  other 
immigrants.  The  root  cause  of  their  departure  from  their  ancestral 
homes  was  their  independence  of  thought,  their  steadfastness  of  pur- 
})ose,  and  their  refusal  to  bow  to  principles  in  which  they  did  not 
.believe.  They  were  in  a sense  picked  men,  hard  workers  by  nature, 
many  of  them  highly  skilled  in  the  arts  and  the  industries  for  which 
France  was  famous,  and  in  every  country  where  they  made  their  new 
homes,  they  left  their  mark  on  industrial  life  and  progress. 

‘ In  your  own  State  you  can  quote  countless  examples  of  advance- 
ment and  development  in  the  cotton  industry  due  to  members  of  the 
families  of  brave  and  energetic  Frenchmen  who,  forced  by  persecution 
from  their  native  soil,  found  peace,  kindly  treatment,  and  liberty  of 
conscience  in  their  new  homes  in  the  wonderful  West.  In  some  cases 
their  energy  was  applied  to  the  development  of  industries  already  in 
existence  in  the  lands  where  they  settled,  and  in  others  they  brought 
their  own  industries  with  them  and  introduced  them  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  countries  of  which  they  later  became  a part.  Sufficient 
examples  are  the  cases  of  the  silk  industry  in  England  and  the  linen 
industry  in  Ireland. 

' But  the  industrial  effects  due  to  Huguenot  influence,  important 
asthey  are,  are  not  all ; for  there  is  a wider  and  deeper  aspect  which 
is  perhaps  not  so  fully  realised.  The  mental  and  moral  equipment 
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of  these  early  Huguenots  was  of  a high  standard.  Independent  in 
thought,  single-minded  in  religion  as  they  were,  they  were  not  narrow- 
minded, for  is  not  toleration  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Huguenot 
virtues.  This  band  of  level-headed,  upright,  clean-living  enthusiasts 
could  not  fail,  by  their  example  alone,  to  raise  the  standard  of  what- 
ever hosts  they  came  to  live  among  ; and  when  as  times  went  on  they 
mixed  with,  intermarried  into,  and  became  part  of  the  races  among 
which  they  had  come  to  live,  a moral  strength  was  grafted  into  both 
our  nations,  which  it  is  our  greatest  duty  and  privilege  to  conserve. 
You  have  before  you  ever-present  reminders  of  these  ideals  to  be  lived 
up  to  in  the  names  of  many  distinguished  French  families  among 
your  members,  including  the  honoured  names  of  Huger  and  Ravenel 
borne  by  your  esteemed  President  and  Secretary. 

‘ In  the  rules  of  our  Society  in  London  one  of  our  objects  is 
defined  in  the  following  words  : “To  form  a bond  of  fellowship  among 
those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  Huguenot 
ancestors  or  who  admire  the  Huguenot  virtues.”  That  bond  of 
fellowship  extends  across  the  Atlantic  from  London  to  Charleston, 
and  is  the  link  which  unites  the  individual  members  of  our  two 
Societies  in  a common  cause  and  brotherhood.’ 
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lUbirlu^  of  a3ook5. 

The  Fasti  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin.^ 

As  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  Avelcomed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Huguenot  congregation  which  yet  worships  there, 
so  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin 
shelter  the  Huguenots  of  that  city. 

The  main  part  of  this  book,  dealing  with  Cathedral  matters, 
has  no  touch  with  us  ; but  the  author  has  happily  asked  our 
Fellow,  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  to  add  an  appendix  treating  of  the 
Huguenot  congregation  which  from  1666  until  1816  worshipped 
in  St.  Mary’s  Chapel. 

Mr.  Le  Fanu  deals  but  slightly  with  the  history  of  the  church, 
nor,  indeed,  was  this  needed,  seeing  that  it  has  already  been 
fully  set  forth  in  the  volume  of  the  St.  Patrick  Eegisters.^  His 
main  task  has  been  to  give  a biographical  list  of  the  ministers 
who  served  the  church,  thus  completing  what  is  already  known 
of  many  of  them  from  the  various  records  of  the  London 
churches. 

These  French  ministers,  the  fact  has  often  been  noted, 
changed  their  churches  very  frequently,  and  a curiously  large 
number  of  those  who  found  their  first  employment  in  London 
migrated  to  Ireland.  Can  some  reason  for  this  be  found  in  the 
details  supplied  by  Mr.  Le  Fanu  ? The  salaries  paid  by  the 
Huguenot  Churches  were  pitiful,  their  ministers  were  forced  to 
look  for  some  means  of  supplementing  them,  and  this  could  best 
be  found  by  obtaining  a presentation  to  a living  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  No  man  can  serve  two  Churches,  and  the  benefices 
they  obtained  were  farmed  out  to  a curate  while  the  holder 
remained  with  his  congregation  of  compatriots.  In  Ireland, 

^ H.  J.  Lawlor,  D.D.,  with  an  appendix  by  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B. 
Dundalk,  1930. 

^ Publications  VII.  J.  J,  Digges  La  Touche.  1893. 
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where  the  conditions  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  peculiar, 
pluralism,  to  judge  by  what  these  records  show,  must  have  been 
even  more  rife  than  in  England.  As  an  example  let  us  take  the 
case  of  Henri  de  Eocheblave  : in  London  for  ten  years  (IGSG- 
1696),  where  he  was  connected  with  five  Huguenot  churches, 
he  went  to  Ireland  in  the  latter  year  to  St.  Patrick,  holding  at 
the  same  time  two  livings  (Narraghmore  1696,  Usk  1700).  Of 
him  alone  are  we  told  that  in  1702  ‘ being  required  to  reside  at 
his  benefice,’  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  Dublin  post,  nor  even 
then  do  we  know  which  of  the  two  livings  he  chose  to  serve. 

Auires  temps,  autres  mceurs  ; the  system  would  shock  us 
to-day  ; may  we  wonder  that  it  did  not  shock  men  of  their  high 
calling  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ? The 
answer  is  that  we  are  all  the  children  of  the  age  we  live  in,  unable 
to  see  but  with  the  eyes  it  gives  us.  If  Mr.  Le  Eanu  has  neces- 
sarily brought  out  this  darker  trait  in  the  times  he  pictures,  we 
thank  him  nevertheless  for  what  he  has  done  to  relieve  it  by 
painting  the  sterling  worth  of  the  men  of  those  times. 


La  Bareiere.^ 

The  Huguenot  faith  and  the  methods  of  its  manifestation  have 
with  us  been  so  modified  since  we  brought  them  over  at  the  time 
of  our  exodus  that  to  most  of  us  the  forms  they  once  took  are 
now  but  an  historical  memory. 

In  France  it  has  been  very  different  ; there,  through  all  the 
clouded  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  happier  nineteenth 
centuries,  faith  has  remained  as  unchanged  as  have  the  observ- 
ances in  which  it  finds  its  expression.  A Huguenot  of  1680, 
were  he  to  attend  a service  in  some  French  church  to-day, 
would  find  but  little  change,  he  would  recognise  the  doctrine  he 
met,  nor  would  the  method  of  its  presentment  be  very  different. 

That  in  France  things  have  so  little  changed  while  here  they 
have  so  completely  altered  is  due  to  two  causes.  Protestantism 
in  France  was  sternly  repressed,  nay,  persecuted  from  the 
Pievocation  up  to  the  Edict  of  Toleration  of  1797,  not  even  then 
was  it  left  entirely  free,  for  even  as  late  as  1846  a minister  was 

1 Par  Marion  Gilbert.  Ferenczi  et  Fils,  Paris,  1929. 
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prosecuted  ‘ pour  avoir  preche  dans  un  lieu  depourvu  de  Temple,’ 
the  ‘ lieu  ’ in  this  case  being  Ruffec.  The  result  of  this  long 
persecution,  and  the  same  result  follows  every  persecution,  was 
the  hardening  of  men’s  minds — they  would  not  change  one  iota 
in  that  they  were  persecuted  for. 

The  second  reason  for  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
English  Huguenot  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out. 
From  our  first  coming,  instead  of  restriction,  we  met  with 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  So  long  as  we  remained 
French,  say  for  three  generations,  we  retained  the  faith  we  had 
brought  with  us  and  the  forms  in  which  it  was  enshrined.  But 
at  the  first  moment  of  our  arrival  English  influences  began  to 
play  on  us,  and  their  effect  increased  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  dying  out  of  the  French  in  us.  By  1850,  with  one  or  two 
negligible  exceptions,  the  Huguenot  Churches  in  England  were 
dead,  and  the  faith  of  the  English  Huguenot  found  thereafter 
some  English  form  in  which  to  express  itself. 

But  though  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  French 
Church  it  has  not  remained  quite  untouched  by  modern  thought. 
A new  school  arose  which  brought  about  the  formation  of  a 
new  party  calling  itself  ' I’eglise  liberale.’  More  marked  in  the 
north,  especially  in  Normandy,  than  elsewhere,  at  one  time  it 
caused  some  disturbance  if  not  disruption,  but  to-day  happily, 
though  the  ‘ eglise  liberale  ’ yet  continues,  the  difference  is 
practically  limited  to  one  of  name. 

The  purpose  of  this  novel  is  to  show  what  the  effects  of  this 
schism  were  at  its  most  serious  moment,  say  about  1860,  in  a 
small  country  parish  in  Normandy.  The  protagonists  are  the 
established  and  the  liberal  ministers,  if  we  may  so  name  them, 
each  with  his  flock.  Into  the  dogmatic  questions  which  divided 
them  Mile.  Gilbert  most  wisely  does  not  enter,  but  she  shows 
how  the  differences  affected  the  whole  social  life  of  the  parish. 
The  slight  love  story  which  runs  through  the  book  is  skilfully 
used  to  illustrate  this  last  point,  for  the  established  minister, 
young  and  impressionable,  finds  his  affinity  in  a charming  lady, 
who,  unfortunately,  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  antagonist’s 
strongest  supporters.  How  the  solution  of  this  not  uncommon 
problem  is  made  to  help  out  the  development  of  the  story  must 
be  left  to  the  book  to  show. 
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Jt  is  in  the  setting  ot  her  story  that  onr  authoress  specially 
excels.  She  takes  ns  to  Normandy,  a land  very  akin  to 
England,  and  the  old  home  of  many  of  us.  She  sketches  for  us 
its  vales,  its  streams,  its  cliffs,  and,  above  all,  its  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  all  these,  touched  by  a sympathetic  hand,  group 
themselves  into  a smiling  background  to  the  more  sombre 
human  passions  it  is  the  object  of  her  book  to  portray. 


The  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony  in  Threadneedle  Street. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  account  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Antoine  de  Viennois  and  its  English  Commandery,  St. 
Anthony’s,  Threadneedle  Street,  by  Miss  Eose  Graham,  M.x\., 
D.Litt.,  F.S.A.,  vTiich  has  recently  appeared.^  The  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Order,  its  mother  house  and  church  in  France, 
and  its  spread  to  other  countries  is  full  of  interest,  and  its  com- 
pilation shows  all  the  thoroughness  of  research  and  mastery  of 
her  subject  for  which  Miss  Graham  is  distinguished.  But  what 
wall  appeal  to  the  fellow^s  of  this  Society  is  her  account  of  the 
London  house,  the  church  of  which  w^as  leased  in  1550  to  the 
French-speaking  congregation  of  Edw^ard  Vi’s  Church  of  the 
Foreign  Strangers  and  remained,  save  for  the  brief  interval  of 
Queen  Mary’s  reign,  their  spiritual  home  until  1840. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  London,  wTiich  had  formerly  been 
a synagogue  of  the  Jew^s,  was  granted  to  the  master  and  brethren 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Antoine  by  Henry  III  in  1243,  and  in  1309 
the  proctor  and  brethren  were  building  themselves  a new  chapel 
on  the  site  and  became  involved  thereby  in  a long  controversy 
with  the  bishop  of  London,  wTiich  incidentally  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving  for  us  a detailed  description  of  the  building 
at  that  period.  Into  the  merits  of  this  controversy  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here  nor  into  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
house  in  pre-Eeformation  times.  Suffice  it  to  say  all  this  is 
dealt  wdth  at  length  by  Miss  Graham,  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  access  to  the  MSS.  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  George’s,  Windsor,  to  whom  Edw^ard  IV  granted  in  1475  the 
advowson,  custody,  obventions,  and  possessions  of  the  hospital. 


^ Archaeological  Journal,  Ixxxiv,  pp.  341-406. 
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The  church  of  St.  Anthony,  we  learn,  became  very  popular  with 
the  citizens  of  London,  so  that  by  1501  it  was  all  too  small,  and 
a grant  of  adjoining  land  from  Sir  John  Tate  enabled  a new  and 
larger  one  to  be  built.  In  addition  to  the  church  and  the  master’s 
lodging,  there  were  a hospital  or  almshouse  for  poor  persons  and 
a school-house  for  six  boys.  Based  partly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  documents  and  partly  on  some  masonry  remains  unearthed 
in  1922,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clapham  has  reconstructed  the  ground  plan 
of  the  buildings  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  many  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  paper.  The  later  history  of  the  church  under 
its  Huguenot  occupants  and  of  the  school  and  other  buildings 
is  fully  treated  by  Miss  Graham. 
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from  jTrancr. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  remarkable  for  any  very  outstanding 
events  in  the  world  of  French  Protestantism,  but  perhaps  exemplifies 
all  the  better  the  background  of  living  interest  which  exists  behind 
any  exceptional  happenings.  M.  le  Pasteur  Charles  Bost,  the  eminent 
historian  of  the  Cevennes,  speaking  at  the  Protestant  Congress  at 
Marseilles  last  October,  emphasised  the  duty  of  our  Churches  to  know 
their  own  history.  The  lives  of  our  ancestors  interest  and  inspire 
those  who  scarcely  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  our  ecclesiastical 
organisations,  and  the  love  of  and  pride  in  the  past  is  one  of  the 
surest  props  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

The  foundations  of  our  reformed  history  are  naturally  largely 
within  the  realm  of  scholars,  and  that  they  are  ever  carrying  out 
fresh  researches  is  witnessed  by  the  course  of  lectures  given  during 
the  past  winter  at  the  Sorbonne  by  M.  le  Pasteur  J.  Pannier  (Secretary 
of  theSociete  de  V Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Fmngais)  on  Les  (Euvres 
frangaises  de  Calvin  anterieures  d 1542.  Again,  the  excellent  book, 
by  R.  Lebigne,  on  the  origin  of  the  Tmgedie  Religieuse  en  France 
(1514-1573),  although  not  specifically  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Huguenot  past,  sheds  a strong  light  on  the  part 
played  by  . numerous  Protestant  writers,  among  them  Theodore  de 
Beze,  in  the  literary  renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  date 
of  April  29  brought  us  to  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious poet  and  writer  Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  who  has  of  late  been 
specially  brought  before  the  notice  of  students  and  readers  in  the 
great  work  of  Gamier,  and  in  a study,  at  once  powerful  and  delicate, 
by  the  Neapolitan  writer,  Turiello. 

It  is,  as  usual,  the  history  of  our  Church  prior  to  the  Revoca- 
tion to  which  the  most  attention  has  been  given  this  year  by  the 
Protestant  public.  If  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  is  not  as  widely  known  as  it  might  be,  it  is  mainly  because 
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it  is  to  be  found,  subsequently  to  the  sad  date  1685,  principally 
in  family  history  and  tradition,  and  in  private  archives. 

On  September  8 last  was  erected,  at  Aulas  in  the  Cevennes,  a 
monument  to  the  three  martyrs  Rousell,  Benezet,  and  Teissier.  Thus, 
little  by  little,  the  mountains  are  being  peopled  by  modest  monu- 
ments to  which  the  modern  ‘ autobus  ’ brings  large  numbers  of 
young  enthusiasts  singing  the  Cevenole  or  the  Tour  de  Constance 
(one  no  longer  makes  a Cevenol  pilgrimage  on  a donkey).  The  most 
important  of  these  assemblies  met  at  the  Musee  du  Desert  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  when  M.  Bmile  Coste  (late  Inspector-General  of  Mines)  spoke 
to  an  audience  of  5000  of  the  risings,  so  akin  and  yet  so  different,  of 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Vendee.  On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Krop,  of 
Amsterdam,  explained  the  reasons  which  Dutch  Protestants  had  for 
loving  France ; and  Professor  Bridel  lectured  on  the  j^cole  de 
Martyrs,  founded  at  Lausanne  by  Antoine  Court  to  provide  pastors 
for  the  persecuted  Church  of  France.  In  contrast  to  these  large 
popular  assemblies  may  be  mentioned  the  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne 
on  January  8,  by  Professor  T.  Rousseau  (late  of  the  University  of 
Cape  Town),  on  French  Huguenots  in  South  Africa. 

The  solemn  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  Protestant 
places  of  worship  in  France  continues.  Thus  the  centenary  has  been 
observed  of  that  of  St.  Jean  d’Herans,  annexe  to  the  church  of 
St.  Sebastien-de-Coideac  (Isere)  on  June  16,  1929,  and  that  of  the 
reformed  evangelical  parish  of  Phalsbourg  on  August  4,  and  the 
church  at  Dijon  in  November.  We  continue  to  revive,  thanks  to 
these  centenaries,  the  history  of  the  ‘ Reveil.’  On  September  8 the 
church  of  Valdrome  (Drome)  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  pastor  Elie  Charlier,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  great 
religious  movement  which  gave  French  Protestantism  many  of  its 
present  characteristics.  To  the  same  epoch  of  intense  spiritual  life 
is  connected,  as  we  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  the  foundation  of 
the  Societe  des  Missions.  An  account  of  this  is  given  by  Jean 
Bianquis  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Origines  de  la  Societe  des  Missions 
evangeliques  de  Paris  (1822-1829).  It  should  also  be  mentioned, 
while  on  the  same  subject  that  Dr.  J.  Pannier  has  continued  to  con- 
tribute to  Christianisme  au  xx^  siecle  his  interesting  notes  on  French 
Protestantism  under  the  title  oi  II  y a cent  ans. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  the  devoted  and  learned  Secretary 
of  the  Societe  de  V Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Frangais  brings  us  to 
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the  activities  of  the  Society  itself,  which,  now  and  always,  does  so 
much  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  public  in  their 
history.  It  has  been  plunged  afresh  into  mourning  by  the  death  of 
the  oldest  member  of  its  Committee,  M.  Raphael  Garreta,  a well- 
known  and  learned  son  of  Normandy.  Anxious  to  give  permanent 
honour  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  was  devoted  to  its  progress, 
the  Society  inaugurated,  on  December  17  last,  a plaque  in  the 
Library  in  memory  of  Nathaniel  Weiss  for  so  many  years  its  beloved 
Secretary.  His  memory  also  received  homage  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month  in  the  church  of  St.  Cloud,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
The  Society  has  continued  its  imperishable  work  for  scholars  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  has  now  collected  together  in  its  Library 
some  60,000  printed  books,  933  manuscripts,  and  2750  prints.  The 
second  volume  of  the  alphabetical  index  to  the  Society’s  Bulletin  is 
in  preparation,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  its  Library 
is  to  be  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

At  the  same  time  the  Society  brings  together  at  its  General 
Meetings  many  searchers  after  truth  in  a spirit  of  pious  inquiry.  At 
the  moment  of  writing,  preparations  are  being  made  for  holding  the 
1930  meeting  in  Algiers,  where  Dr.  Pannier  will  speak  of  the  relations 
of  French  Protestantism  with  Algeria  from  1540  to  1840;  Admiral 
Charlier  on  Duquesne  before  Algiers ; M.  Serfass  on  Christian  Slaves 
in  Morocco  from  the  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries ; and 
Professor  Rocheblave  on  Agrippa  d’Aubigne.  The  last  meeting  was 
held  in  Paris  at  the  church  of  VEtoile.  The  President,  Professor  J. 
Vienot,  spoke  in  commemoration  of  Messrs.  N.  Weiss,  E.  Hugues,  and 
G.  Lem ; and  Dr.  Pannier  dealt  with  the  present  work  and  future 
hopes  of  the  Society.  Professor  E.  Leonard  (of  the  Institut  Frangais 
at  Naples)  also  made  an  interesting  communication  on  the  Protestant 
Officers  in  the  French  Army  under  the  Ancien  Regime  and  the 
Restoration,  and  their  Decoration  the  Croix  du  Merite  Militaire. 

M.  Leonard,  who  is  shortly  about  to  publish  a more  extended 
study  on  this  subject,  would  be  glad  of  any  further  information  which 
Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  might  be  able  to  gi  ve  him, 
and  thinks  that  they  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  first  officers 
outside  the  French  Army  upon  whom  this  decoration  was  conferred, 
in  September  1815,  were  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  had  made  the  request  to  one  of  the  high  function- 
aries of  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Comte  de  Rochechouart,  and  had 
written  on  this  subject  to  Marshal]  de  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr  as  follows  : 
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‘ Ces  Messieurs,  y tenant  infiniment,  regarderont  cette  faveur  comme 
tres  grande  et  s’en  trouveront  on  ne  pent  plus  honores.’  The 
Minister  remarked  ‘ Si  Ton  ne  consultait  que  les  statuts  de  ITnstitu- 
tion  du  Merite  Militaire,  aucun  des  officiers  portes  sur  cette  liste 
n’aurait  droit  a la  distinction  qu’il  sollicite,’  but  he  added  ‘ Les 
souverains  sont  depuis  longtemps  dans  Fusage  de  conferer,  pour  des 
motifs  politiques,  les  dignites  de  leurs  Ordres  aux  etrangers  qui, 
pour  leurs  naissance,  leur  rang  ou  leurs  services  sont  dignes  de  fixer 
Fattention  publique,’  and  the  Minister  having  pointed  out  to  the 
King  that  ‘ les  services  eminens  rendus  par  Farmee  anglaise,  sa 
moderation  et  sa  bonne  conduite  depuis  qu’elle  est  en  France  parais- 
sent  dignes  d’un  temoignage  de  satisfaction  de  la  part  de  Votre 
Majeste,’  proposed  the  nomination  for  the  Merite  Militaire  of 
eleven  officers  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  staff.  It  was  thus  that 
Quartermaster-Generals  Murray  and  Barnes  were  nominated 
Comynandeurs  du  Merite.  Among  the  nine  Chevaliers  then  nominated 
were  Lord  Arthur  Mill  and  Lord  George  Lennox.  In  1817  General 
Don  of  the  British  Army  was  made  Grand  Cross  of  the  same  order  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Berry. 
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iMii^rellanea. 

I.— THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF 
MANAKIN,  VIRGINIA. 

The  vitality  of  the  American  Society  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Huguenot  settlers,  who  founded  the  town  of  Manakin  in 
Virginia,  is  shown  by  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  last  number 
of  the  publication.  The  Huguenot.  The  Society,  although  limited 
to  those  connected  by  ancestral  ties  with  the  founders  of  the  old 
Virginia  settlement,  has  ramifications  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
even  outside.  It  is  already  represented  by  members  in  twenty-two 
out  of  forty-eight  States,  and  there  are  Honorary  Members  in  Europe. 
The  States  of  California,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Texas  have 
got  as  far  as  forming  Branch  Societies  of  their  own,' and  the  whole 
is  welded  together  by  a ‘ National  ’ organisation  with  its  own  officers 
and  a Central  Library.  The  publication  contains  portraits  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  and  opens  with  an  interesting  address  by  the 
National  President,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Norton,  whose  enthusiasm  appears 
to  have  been  a large  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  organisation. 
Reports  from  the  various  Central  and  Branch  officials  are  included, 
and  the  latter  part  contains  notes  on  the  genealogy  of  m.any  of  the 
families  concerned,  and  reproductions  of  historical  and  other  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  original  settlers  and  their  descendants, 
ending  up  with  an  exciting  story  of  the  escape  from  France  of  one  of 
the  parties  concerned.  The  whole  reflects  an  ardent  desire  to  honour 
the  memory  of  the  refugees  who  gave  up  so  much  for  faith  and 
freedom,  and  to  recognise  the  debt  that  the  United  States  like  our- 
selves owes  to  the  Huguenots.  As  the  President  remarks,  one 
historian,  indeed,  has  stated  that  ' almost  without  exception  every 
great  man  America  has  produced  has  had  some  Huguenot  blood.’ 


II.— SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  LONDON. 

Students  of  Huguenot  history  in  London  will  find  interesting  a set 
of  three  maps  of  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  London, 
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representing  its  topography  in  1603, 1660,  and  1702,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Norman  G.  Brett-James,  F.S.A.  Copies  of  these 
maps  have  been  presented  by  him  to  the  Society,  together  with  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society,  entitled  ‘A  Speculative  London  Builder  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon.’  The  said  Dr.  Barbon  (as  we  have 
it  spelt  here)  or  Barebone,  as  it  is  often  given,  was  the  son  of  the 
famous  ‘ Praise  God  Barebone,’  but  it  is  believed  that  Barbon  is  the 
original  form  of  the  name  and  that  the  family  was  of  Huguenot 
descent.  This  point,  however,  is  not  enlarged  upon  in  the  paper. 
Nicholas  Barbon  appears  to  have  been  a many-sided  man  of  some 
ability.  Trained  as  a doctor,  and  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  he  saw  more  lucrative  callings  in  speculative  building 
and  fire  insurance,  and  he  is  claimed  as  the  founder  of  the  Phoenix 
Office.  He  also  had  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  land  banks,  and 
was  keenly  interested  in  various  economic  questions,  engaging  in 
vigorous  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  debased  coinage  of  his 
day.  His  various  schemes  did  not  prosper  quite  to  the  extent  they 
might,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  Parliament  shortly  before 
his  death.  It  is,  however,  with  his  building  activities  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  paper.  After  the  Great  Fire  London 
presented  great  opportunities  for  rebuilding,  expansion,  and  develop- 
ment, and  as  Mr.  Brett-James  puts  it : ‘ With  the  occasion  came 
the  man,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  the  unprincipled  son  of  an 
eccentric  father,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  for  a time  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  great  speculative  builders  to  whose  efforts  the  modern 
development  of  London,  for  good  or  evil,  has  been  largely  due.’ 
Important  among  the  areas  of  his  activity  were  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand,  particularly  the  Essex  and  York  House  estates,  and  Bed  Lion 
Fields,  west  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  and  the  development  of  St.  James’s 
Square.  Interesting  details  of  these  schemes  are  contained  in  the 
paper. 


III.— THE  PAEISH  EEGISTEES  OF  GUEENSEY. 

It  is  proposed  to  print,  if  sufficient  support  is  forthcoming,  the 
parish  registers  of  Guernsey  in  a series  of  volumes,  beginning  with 
the  earliest  entries  in  each  register  and  continuing  them  in  each 
case  to  the  year  1700.  Afterwards,  should  the  demand  justify  it, 
the  transcripts  will  be  continued  in  another  series  to  the  year 
1800.  As  the  proximity  of  the  Channel  Islands  to  France  led  many 
of  the  Huguenot  refugees  to  use  them  as  a stepping  stone  to  their 
ultimate  destinations,  there  are  many  occurrences  of  their  names 
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in  these  registers,  which  should  make  their  publication  of  particular 
interest  to  fellows  of  this  Society.  The  first  volume  which  it  is 
proposed  to  issue  will  contain  the  register  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish 
from  1574  to  1700,  and  will  consist  of  about  200  pages  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Spencer  Carey  Curtis,  E.R.I.B.A.  The  price  of 
the  volume  will  be  £1,  and  those  who  are  intending  to  subscribe 
should  send  their  names  to  ‘ Guernsey  Parish  Registers,’  c/o  The 
Star  Publishing  Co.,  Bordage,  Guernsey. 
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©iirnrs^. 

The  following  are  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent,  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year.  Headers  who  can  throw  uny  light 
upon  the  questions  at  issue  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  E.  Eoget,  13  Pliillimore  Gardens, 
London,  W.  8. 

PoLLET.  A correspondent  is  particularly  desirous  of  tracing  the 
parentage  of  David  Ambrose  Pollet,  who  married,  in  England,  on 
October  10,  1770,  Anne  Sleath,  of  the  parish  of  Friern  Barnet,  and 
later  lived  in  Lisbon,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  died  about  1820. 

Bunet  or  Bunnett.  Evidence  of  the  Huguenot  origin  of  this 
family  is  sought. 

Lussignea  or  Lusignea.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  trace 
back  this  family  believed  to  include  weavers  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Guy  d’Audanger.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the  marriage  in 
England,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  a member 
of  this  family,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  and  came  from 
Neuchatel,  to  an  English  woman  named  Slater,  together  with  some 
particulars  of  the  wife’s  ancestry. 

Exshaw — Nairac.  Particulars  are  desired  of  the  families  of 
John  Thomas  Exshaw,  believed  to  have  been  born  in  Dublin,  to 
have  served  in  the  British  Army,  and  to  have  married  Suzannah 
Nairac  in  Dublin  about  1769,  and  of  the  family  of  his  wife. 

De  La  Tour.  Information  would  be  welcome  regarding  the 
following  members  of  this  family,  particularly  as  to  the  relationship 
between  the  two  ; Charles  Compte  de  La  Tour,  married  Sarah  Jenvey 
by  licence,  January  22,  1812,  at  Boldre  Church,  Hants.,  and  died 
1828  at  Southampton  ; and  Auguste  des  Champs  de  la  Tour,  resident 
‘ Belsito,’  Milford,  1840,  and  Arnewood  Lodge,  1866.  Born  October  6, 
1782,  at  Besanyon,  died  May  1,  1866,  buried  Milford.  Married  Anna 
Maria  Heyward,  who  died  1863.  Issue,  Auguste  Jaques  des  Champs 
de  La  Tour,  who  was  born  at  Versailles,  1825,  died  1878  at  Everton 
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House,  Milford.  He  married  Maud  Lowther  (widow  of  Thomas 
Legh)  of  Milford. 

Bonham — Bonhomme.  It  is  desired  to  establish  a link  between 
the  family  of  Nicholas  Bonham,  who  appeared  in  Barnstaple, 
Massachusetts,  about  1633-35,  with  the  French  family  of  Bonhomme. 

OsTREHAN.  A family  of  this  name,  coming  originally  from  near 
Caen,  left  France  about  1650  to  1660,  and  later  lived  in  Barbadoes, 
but  may  possibly  have  gone  to  Holland  first.  It  is  desired  to  trace 
when  and  how  they  left  France,  with  any  other  details  of  subsequent 
movements. 

Harre.  Confirmation  is  sought  of  the  probable  fact  that  this 
family,  which  has  certainly  been  in  this  country  for  130  years,  is  of 
Huguenot  origin. 

Carrette.  Particulars  are  sought  of  the  family  of  this  name, 
which  is  believed  to  have  come  from  the  north-east  of  France,  and 
at  one  time  resided  in  Northern  Ireland. 

De  la  Fontaine.  A correspondent  is  anxious  to  get  information 
as  to  the  family  of  de  la  Fontaine,  of  Kirby  Bellers,  Leicestershire,  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Clemenger.  Information  would  be  welcome  as  to  the  family 
of  this  name,  which  came  over  from  France  to  Ireland  and  settled 
in  Co.  Cavan  about  1700. 

Du  Bois.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a family  named  Boyce, 
which  has  lived  in  Norfolk  since  1700,  is  descended  from  refugees 
from  France  of  the  name  of  Du  Bois.  Information  previous  to  that 
date  is  asked  for. 

Miskin.  It  is  said  that  this  family  is  descended  from  Huguenot 
ancestors,  related  to  the  Royal  family  of  France,  who  came  to 
this  country  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  that  the 
name  is  really  de  Meschines.  Information  concerning  this  is 
desired. 
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Meetings  of  the  Session  1930-1. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  12,  1930, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  Sir  Bobert  A.  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  14,  1930,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Miss  Christina  May  Beeman,  C.B.E.,  33  The  Grove,  The 
Boltons,  S.W.  10. 

James  Henry  Nelson  Curtis,  Esq.,  Sandridge,  Mulgrave  Boad, 
Sutton,  Surrey. 

John  Henry  Ford,  Esq.,  5 Woodland  Gardens,  Muswell  Hill, 
N.  10. 

Sydney  Martineau,  Esq.,  Bolney  House,  Ennismore  Gardens, 

S.W.  7. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee  on  ‘ Huguenot 
Westminster : Soho.’ 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  14,  1931, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  Samuel  Augustine 
CouRTAULD,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  12,  1930,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Mrs.  Iris  Bennett,  2 Mandeville  Place,  W.  1. 

Miss  Winifred  Turner,  173  Hampstead  Way,  Golders  Green, 
N.W.  11. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Gilbert  Wiblin  on  * A Quiet 
By-Lane  of  Huguenot  Story.’ 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  11,  1931,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  14, 1931,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Eev.  Walter  Wilks  Sawtell,  Madehurst  Vicarage,  Arundel, 
Sussex,  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Jeune  and  G.  H.  Capper  were  elected  Honorary 
Auditors. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.,  on  ‘ Dumont 
de  Bostaquet  at  Portarlington.’ 

Forty-Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday, 
May  13,  1931.  Held  at  the  -Hotel  Eussell.  Samuel 
Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  11,  1931,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

M.  le  Pasteur  Charles  Bost  of  19  Eue  Mare,  Le  Havre,  France, 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Paul  Henry  Mangin,  Esq.,  Lindon,  Herongate,  Chorley 
Wood,  Herts,  was  elected  a Fellow. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result : 

President. — Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq. 
Vice-Presidents. — George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ; 
Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq. ; Sir  William  Job  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.E.C.S. ; Sir  Eobert  Alfred  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C. ; William  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ; Sir  William 
Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  F.S.A. ; Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq., 
F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Eoget,  Esq. 

Council. — Eichard  Arthur  Austen -Leigh,  Esq. ; Major 
Clifford  Thomason  Beckett,  M.C. ; Sir  Thomas  Colyer  Colyer- 
Fergusson,  Bart. ; Henry  John  Cowell,  Esq. ; Sir  Eobert 
William  Dibdin ; Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Sandham  Jeudwine, 
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K.C.B.,  K.B.E. ; Charles  Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.,  F.E.Hist.S. ; 
Alfred  Herbert  Lush,  Esq. ; W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq. ; Miss  Susan 
Minet ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A. ; Carl 
Schelling,  Esq.,  L.D.S.B.C.S.  Eng. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1930,  was  read  and  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty-Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Seven  new  Fellows  have  been  elected  by  the  Society  during 
the  year  under  review,  but  the  Council  regrets  to  have  to  report 
a slight  decrease  in  the  total  of  the  Eoll  of  Fellowship.  The 
losses  by  death  have  amounted  to  nine  and  six  Fellows  have 
resigned.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  numbers  of 
Honorary  Fellows  and  Subscribing  Libraries.  The  numbers 
now  stand  as  follows  : 228  Ordinary  Fellows,  10  Honorary 
Fellows,  and  56  Subscribing  Libraries.  The  Council  would 
again  take  the  opportunity  of  urging  Fellows  to  use  all  possible 
endeavours  to  make  the  Society  known  to  all  members  of 
Huguenot  families  with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  as  it  is  only 
by  a substantial  increase  in  Fellowship  that  the  activities  of  the 
Society  can  be  enlarged. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  have  continued  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Eussell  and  to  be  preceded  by  dinners  of  Fellows  and 
their  friends,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  authors 
of  the  following  papers,  read  at  these  meetings  during  the 
Session  now  closing  : ‘ Huguenot  Westminster  ’ by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Manchee,  ‘ A Quiet  By-Lane  of  Huguenot  Story  ’ by  Mr.  J. 
Gilbert  Wiblin,  and  ‘ Dumont  de  Bostaquet  at  Portarlington  ’ 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu.  These  papers  will  be  printed  in  extenso 
in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Proceedings,  which  will  contain 
other  original  communications,  notes  and  reviews,  including  a 
valuable  list  of  Huguenot  portraits  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Lart. 

No.  1 of  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  to  Fellows 
last  summer,  together  with  a revised  list  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society.  Although  no  further  volume  of  the  Society’s  quarto 
series  of  publications  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Fellows 
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up  to  the  writing  of  this  report,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  preparation  of  the  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
Court  Minute  Books  of  the  Weavers’  Company  of  London, 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Chapman  Waller.  This  is  now  in 
the  press  and  will  be  issued  very  shortly.  Arrangements  for  the 
issue  of  an  annotated  edition  of  the  manuscript  relating  to  the 
Camisard  War  and  other  matters,  kindly  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society  by  Major  F.  Kennedy,  are  also  progressing.  The 
annotations  are  in  the  hands  of  M.  le  Pasteur  Charles  Best,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  this  subject.  The  work  will 
not  only  be  issued  to  Fellows  as  one  of  the  regular  series  of 
volumes  of  the  quarto  publications  of  the  Society,  but  owing  to 
its  importance  arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  its  sale  in 
France.  The  transcription  of  a further  volume  of  Kegisters, 
those  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Orgar,  is  proceeding,  and  is 
already  well  advanced. 

In  July  last  year  the  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Cowell  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Maison  de  Calvin  at  Noyon, 
which,  due  to  the  labours  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Pro- 
te.stantisme  Fran9ais,  has  been  rebuilt  for  use  as  a museum,  and 
an  address  in  French  from  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  was 
read  at  the  ceremony.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  M.  le 
Pasteur  J.  Pannier,  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Society  and  Con- 
servator of  this  museum,  and  also  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London,  in  writing  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  this  report  is  read,  extends 
a cordial  invitation  to  Fellows  of  our  London  Society  to  visit 
this  new  museum  at  Noyon,  as  well  as  the  well-known  librar}^ 
and  museum  under  his  care  in  Paris.  Another  continental 
celebration  of  interest  to  Huguenots  took  place  last  summer  in 
the  fortieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Deutsche  Hugenotten 
Verein,  to  which  an  address  of  congratulation  in  German  was 
sent  by  our  Society. 

During  the  year  a number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  information  regarding  families 
believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin,  several  of  which  come  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  was  possible 
either  to  give  some  particulars  from  the  Society’s  publications 
or  elsewhere,  or  to  direct  the  inquirer  to  channels  which  appeared 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  him.  A selection  of  these  inquiries  will  be 
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printed  in  the  Proceedings  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be 
information  at  the  command  of  Fellows  which  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  inquirers. 

A number  of  new  books  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
combined  library  of  the  Huguenot  Society  and  the  French 
Hospital  at  the  premises  of  the  latter,  and  reviews  of  several  of 
these  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Proceedings.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  further  classification  of  the 
material  forming  the  Wagner  collection  of  pedigrees  and  other 
Huguenot  genealogical  information,  forming  part  of  that  library, 
has  been  made,  and  the  collection  of  abstracts  of  Huguenot 
Wills  has  been  catalogued  for  easier  reference. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  accounts  for  the  year  1930,  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Honorary  Auditors  to  the  Society,  accom- 
pany this  report.  An  income  from  all  sources  of  £425  Os.  Id.  is 
shown,  slightly  less  than  last  year,  and  an  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  of  £28  17s.  Qd.  with  a cash  balance  of  £554  9s.  ^d. 
carried  forward.  The  invested  funds  are  valued  at  £2623  5s.  dd. 
(not  including  the  £400  cash  on  deposit)  compared  with  a 
corresponding  figure  of  £2499  11s.  Sd.  for  the  previous  year 
(with  £350  on  deposit). 

In  connection  with  the  finances  of  the  Society,  it  should  be 
stated  that  for  some  time  an  attempt  has  been  in  progress  to 
secure  official  recognition  of  the  public  utility  of  the  Society 
with  a view  to  obtaining  remission  of  income-tax.  This  view 
had  been  adopted  in  connection  with  some  other  learned 
societies  and  professional  institutions,  but  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Taxes  decided  against  this  course  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  and  some  other  bodies,  and  in  our  case  an  appeal  to  the 
Special  Commissioners  has  failed.  The  conduct  of  these  negoti- 
ations has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Minet,  and  the  Council 
feels  that  the  Society  should  be  most  grateful  to  him  for  the 
very  large  amount  of  trouble  he  has  taken  in  the  matter. 

It  now  only  remains  for  the  Council  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  their  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Officers  for  their 
labours  in  the  Society’s  interest  during  the  year  and  to  record 
their  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Assistant  Secretary 
has  carried  out  his  duties. 

The  President  then  read  his  Address  (p.  130). 


Abstract  of  Treasurer’s  Account  with  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1930. 

Liabilities.  I Assess. 
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Brovming  Fund 

£105  55.  3cZ.  5 per  cent.  War 
Stock  (1929-47).  (Value  at  De- 
cember 31, 1930,  £108  85.  5c^.) 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1930. 

General  Fund. 

Expenditure.  \ Income. 
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Address  to  the  Forty-Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting 
OF  THE  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Samuel 
Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  you  have  heard  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  Annual  Eeport  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  our 
Society  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  no  fewer  than  nine 
valued  Fellows  by  death  during  the  year. 

The  Earl  of  Eadnor,  a Vice-President  of  the  Society 
since  the  year  1903  when  he  joined  it,  died  on  June  26  of  last 
year.  A member  of  the  well-known  Huguenot  family  of 
Bouverie,  he  was,  as  his  predecessors  in  the  title  have  been  for 
many  generations,  the  Governor  of  the  French  Hospital  {La 
Providence)  but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  this  Society,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  many  claims 
on  his  time  arising  from  his  public  and  military  duties.  In  the 
latter  respect  he  had  seen  active  service  in  the  South  African 
War  and  during  the  Great  War  in  India. 

The  Eev.  John  Eichard  Magrath,  D.D.,  Provost  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  who  died  on  August  1 at  the  great  age 
of  91,  had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1894. 

Lieut. -Col.  D.  C.  Phillott  of  the  Indian  Army  was  distin- 
guished for  his  studies  in  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  having  been  since  1912  lecturer  in  the  first-named 
language  at  Cambridge  and  formerly  Persian  lecturer  at  Cal- 
cutta University.  He  joined  this  Society  in  1910,  claiming 
connection  with  a Huguenot  family  of  Filot,  or  Philot,  and  died 
on  September  11  last  at  the  age  of  70. 

By  the  death  on  September  18,  at  the  age  of  66,  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Eichard  Chamberlen  Luard  the  Society  has  lost  its 
last  surviving  representative  of  a well-known  Huguenot  family 
which  in  the  past  has  contributed  many  of  its  members  to  its 
fellowship.  In  addition  to  his  own  family  of  Luard,  Colonel 
Luard  was  connected  with  a very  large  number  of  distinguished 
Huguenot  families,  as  a reference  to  his  name  in  our  last  list  of 
Fellows  will  show.  He  had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society  since 
1906. 

Mr.  Eichard  Herbert  Lapage  was  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining original  Fellows  of  the  Society.  He  died  at  his 
residence  at  Walmer  on  November  3 at  the  age  of  82. 
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Sir  William  Everaed  Browne  ffolkes,  Bart.,  died  on 
December  15,  aged  69.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1913  and  at 
one  time  was  a fairly  frequent  attendant  at  our  meetings  and 
served  for  a term  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  Holman,  F.S.A.,  was  connected  with 
the  Huguenot  families  of  Malortie  and  Bouverie,  and  had  been 
a Fellow  of  this  Society  since  1905  and  at  one  time  a regular 
attendant  at  the  meetings.  He  died  suddenly  on  February  16 
of  this  year. 

Mrs.  Minet,  the  wife  of  our  Vice-President  and  former 
President,  Mr.  William  Minet,  whom  she  had  frequently  accom- 
panied at  our  dinners  and  meetmgs,  died  on  March  9 in  her 
76th  year.  She  herself  joined  the  Society  in  1890. 

Sir  John  de  Villiers,  who  died  on  April  2,  had  only  been 
a Fellow  since  1929.  Although  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Huguenot  families  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa,  he  was  brought  up  in  his  mother’s  faith,  she  being  a 
Jewess.  Celebrated  for  his  researches  into  Dutch  colonial 
history,  he  retained  his  interest  in  his  Huguenot  forebears,  as  is 
evidenced  by  his  joining  this  Society  and  his  presence  amongst 
us  and  participation  in  the  debate  which  ensued  upon  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Botha’s  recent  paper  on  the  Huguenots  in  South 
Africa. 

A Sketch  of  some  Huguenot  Glass-making. 

I COME  now  to  the  subject-matter  which  I have  chosen  for  my 
address.  I have  called  it  a ‘ sketch,’  because  I am  only  too 
conscious  that  it  only  deals  with  the  subject  superficially.  A 
more  complete  treatment  of  Huguenot  glass-making  would  have 
to  follow,  in  some  detail,  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  glass- 
makers,  and  the  differences  in  technique  between  the  original 
native  glass-making  of  our  own  Sussex  and  Surrey  men  and  that 
of  the  foreign  immigrants  ; and  would  have  to  treat  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  remains  of  old  glass-houses  where  these  men 
worked,  and  the  detailed  history  of  monopolies  granted  to 
certain  Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I have  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  knowledge  requisite  to  probe  deeply 
into  these  matters,  and  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  a 
sketch. 
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My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  mention 
to  me  by  a friend  in  Essex  of  a ‘ Huguenot  book  ’ which  he 
thought  might  interest  me.  On  receiving  this  I foimd  it  to  be 
Collections  for  a Genealogy  of  Henzey,  Tytterys,  and  Tysack, 
published  at  Stourbridge  in  the  year  1877,  now  out  of  print,  by 
H.  S.  Grazebrook.  At  about  the  time  this  book  came  into  my 
hands  an  article  appeared  in  The  Times  on  ‘ Surrey-Sussex 
Glassmen  ’ which  I ascertained  was  written  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Winbolt  of  Horsham,  an  expert  investigator  of  ancient  glass- 
houses in  that  part  of  the  country.  To  him  I am  very  greatly 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  loan  of  MSS.  on  the  subject,  but  also 
for  a pleasant  hour’s  talk  at  his  house.  And  lastly  I am 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Powell  of  Wigmore  Street  for  the  loan  of 
books  which  proved  invaluable. 

The  ‘ Gentilshommes  Venders  ’ were,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  people  of  considerable  position  in  France,  and  are  a 
rare  instance  in  history  of  a technique  winning  the  social 
prestige  usually  reserved  for  blood  or  acres.  Apparently 
^members  of  the  nobility,  who  for  different  reasons  had  fallen 
into  poverty,  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  industry.  This 
was  a strict  rule  or  custom,  so  great  that  the  kings  of  France 
themselves  dared  not  abrogate  it,  but  the  ‘ glass  trade,’  a new 
industry,  came  into  existence,  and  as  this  was  not  specified 
in  the  list  of  prohibited  trades,  the  kings  who  coveted  the  rare 
substance  that  many  admired  and  so  few  understood,  whilst 
upholding  the  old  rule  in  all  its  rigour,  were  able  to  profit  by 
it  in  regard  to  the  glass-making,  and  thus  open  a resource  as 
indispensable  to  the  rising  trade  as  to  the  re-establishment  of 
a nobleman’s  fortune.  Numbers  of  the  poorer  nobility  took 
advantage  of  the  means  thus  offered  them  to  retrieve  their 
fallen  fortunes,  and  when  once  the  fact  was  established  that 
no  forfeiture  of  rank  was  involved  in  pursuing  the  ‘ art  and 
mystery  ’ of  glass-making,  their  richer  brethren  largely  in- 
creased their  revenues  by  the  same  means  ; and  so  in  time 
the  ‘ Gentilshommes  Verriers  ’ became  an  influential  and 
wealthy  class.  Thus,  though  the  trade  was  not  exclusively 
carried  on  by  the  nobility,  so  great  a prestige  attached  to  it 
that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a ‘ noble  art,’  and  those 
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who  practised  it  as  ‘ noble.’  Many  of  the  nobility  of  France 
Lorraine,  and  Burgundy  were  personally  engaged  in  glass - 
making,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the  ‘ Gentils- 
hommes  Verriers  ’ one  reads  of  were  literally  makers  of  glass. 
Being  noble  by  birth  and  no  longer  in  dread  of  the  law  of 
forfeiture,  the  ‘ Gentilshommes  Verriers,’  in  consideration  of 
certain  dues,  delivered  up  their  forests  to  the  ‘ Verriers 
Eoturiers.’  These  plebeians,  thanks  to  the  nobles,  found 
therein  everything  which  they  required — that  is,  space  adapted 
to  their  trade  ; wood,  without  which  they  could  not  work  ; 
and  still  further,  all  the  profits  accruing  from  the  exemptions 
which,  being  accorded  to  the  lord  alone,  formed  what  in  the 
present  day  would  be  known  under  the  name  of  common 
capital. 

From  the  preceding  we  learn  that,  generally  speaking, 
‘ Gentilhomme  Verrier  ’ was  a noble  wLo  had  the  monopoly 
worked  on  his  estate,  but  the  title  was  also  accorded  to  those 
who  were  literally  nobles  and  glass-makers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  word  ‘ noble  ’ 
bears  on  the  Continent  a less  restricted  sense  than  in  this 
country.  In  France  nobility  is  quite  independent  of  title,  and 
it  was  a matter  of  indifference  whether  this  title  was  Marquis, 
Comte,  Vicomte  or  Baron,  or  whether  he  had  any  title  or 
not.  The  only  important  question  was  whether  he  really  was 
a ‘ gentilhomme.’ 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ‘ Gentilshommes  Verriers  ’ 
of  Lorraine  was  somewhat  in  this  wise.  The  Chateau  de 
Lichecourt  was  the  cradle  of  the  Thysac  family.  The  site  of 
the  ancient  glass-works  there  has  recently  been  found  by 
M.  Varlot  de  Hennezel.  Balthazar  de  H.  was  Seigneur  de 
Grandmont  (originally  Grasmont),  but  owned  also  a fifth 
share  in  Lichecourt,  where  the  glass-works  were  founded  in 
1487  by  Jean  de  Tison  (the  same  name  develops  thus  : Tison, 
Tisan,  Tisal,  Tysal,  Tyzal,  Tissac,  Tysac,  Tizal ; in  English 
mainly  Tysack).  Jean  had  been  a workman  glass-maker  at 
the  factory  of  Jean  Brisonale  de  Poriseverre,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  glass-maker’s  charter  of  1448.  Christopher 
de  Tissac,  great-grandson  of  Jean,  came  to  England  in  1568 
and  had  all  his  children  making  glass  in  England  in  1595. 
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The  Lichecourt  glass-house  was  in  operation  from  1487  to  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  (say  1560),  when  it  came 
to  an  end.  This  helps  to  explain  the  emigration  of  both  the 
Hennezels  and  Tissacs.  To  Lichecourt  was  added  the  factory 
at  Boyvin  in  Gendremont  Wood  (Lichecourt)  in  1524  by 
Nicolas  de  Tysac,  grandfather  of  Christopher,  but  it  lasted 
only  a short  time. 

Some  time  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  religious  perse- 
cutions were  raging  in  France  and  the  Low  Comitries,  and  the 
defenceless  members  of  the  reformed  religion  were  being  daily 
outraged  and  assassinated,  four  noble  Huguenots,  natives  of 
Lorraine,  named  respectively  de  Hennezel,  de  Thietry,  du 
Thisac,  and  du  Houx  (anglicised,  Henzell  or  Henzey,  Tyttery 
and  Tyzack),  all  glass-makers,  left  their  native  land  and  with 
their  wives  and  families  settled  in  this  country. 

When  these  men  in  1567  migrated  to  England  they  were 
something  better  than  poor  exiles  looking  for  a home.  They 
came  with  a decent  dignity  to  a country  where  they  might 
pursue  their  art  and  maintain  their  Protestant  faith  with  a 
freedom  that  their  own  country  now  denied  them.  France 
had  been  none  too  kind  as  a mother  of  the  arts  ; at  the  time 
of  their  departure  they  had  perhaps  lost  something  of  the 
prestige  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  King  Eene 
(1409-1480,  Duke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples)  and  his  son. 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  laughed  at  the  pretensions  of 
these  decayed  aristocrats  with  nothing  but  their  craft  to 
recommend  them. 

When  they  reached  England  there  may  well  have  been  a 
certain  ‘ hauteur  ’ in  their  demeanour  which  was  obnoxious 
to  those  glass-makers  who  were  already  long  established  in  the 
Sussex  Weald,  and  contributed  to  the  ill-feeling  caused  by 
their  consumption  of  the  woods. 

They  came  first,  it  is  said,  to  London  and  Woolwich,  where 
John  Henzey  was  a broad-glass  maker  in  the  year  1657,  but 
meeting  with  no  encouragement  there  they  removed,  some  to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  some  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stourbridge,  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire  and  Stafford- 
shire. 

The  circumstances  of  their  entry  into  England  are  sufficient 
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proof  of  their  ability.  Eeligious  intolerance  may  have  been 
a strong  motive  for  their  quitting  France,  but  it  was  under 
the  aegis  of  an  Antwerp  business  man,  Jean  Carre,  that  they 
were  able  to  obtain  a sanction  and  a custom  in  this  country. 

It  was  in  the  ‘ broad  ’ or  ‘ window  ’ glass-making  that  our 
four  emigrant  families  were  skilled  ; the  story  is  that  those 
who  came  into  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  formed  an 
encampment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stourbridge,  Worcester- 
shire, and  there,  in  digging  the  holes  for  their  tent  poles,  etc., 
discovered  the  far-famed  Stourbridge  fireclay.  Finding  that 
this  clay  resembled  that  employed  in  their  own  country  for 
the  making  of  glass-house  pots,  they  erected  a glass-house  on 
a hill  which  is  now  (and  has  been,  it  is  stated,  ever  since  the 
works  were  built  there)  called  ‘ Hungary  Hill  ’ — the  popular 
belief  probably  being  that  these  strangers  came  from  that 
country. 

Another  tradition  affirms  that  the  first  glass-house  was 
erected  at  Amblecote  or  Coleborne-brook  ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  an  eminence  known  as  ‘ Glass-house  Hill,’  in  the 
village  of  Oldswinford,  not  far  distant  from  the  parish  church, 
is  the  site  of  another  early  glass-works.  The  manufacture 
thus  introduced  was  afterwards  greatly  extended  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  and  successors  of  these  emigrants,  and  for 
years  it  has  been  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  district. 

Dr.  Plot  {Natural  History  oj  Staffordshire),  writing  in 
1686,  says,  under  ‘Amblecote,’  that  ‘ the  goodness  of  the  clay 
and  the  cheapness  of  coal  thereabout,  no  doubt  has  drawn  the 
glass-houses,  both  for  vessels  and  broad-glass,  into  these  parts, 
there  being  divers  set  up  in  different  forms  here  at  Amble- 
cote, Oldswinford,  Holloway’s  End,  and  Cobournebrook.’ 

A writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1856,  under  the 
nom  de  'plume  of  ‘ Antiquarian,’  affirms  that  ‘ the  greater 
number  of  these  Foreigners  settled  at  Stourbridge.’ 

The  coming  of  the  French  Huguenots  in  1567  was  certainly 
a more  notable  event  than  could  possibly  have  been  foreseen. 
Within  a few  years  this  movement  gave  an  impetus  to  glass- 
making of  all  kinds  in  London,  in  Sussex,  and  during  a long 
period  later  on  at  Stourbridge,  and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  foreigners  now  did  not  return  to  their  country  after  a short 
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visit.  They  remained  and  induced  their  relations  from 
Lorraine  to  join  them  ; and  these  allies  were  in  addition  to 
glass-makers  from  Normandy,  who  similarly  stayed  in 
England,  and  in  like  manner  increased  their  number.  The 
parish  registers  of  Wisborough  Green,  Sussex,  give  the  names 
between  1581  and  1600  of  Tyzack,  Henzy,  Tyttery,  Bongar, 
Cockery.  They  were  brought  over  by  Jean  Carre,  ‘ the  astute 
Antwerp  promoter,’  who,  though  resident  in  London,  was  by 
birth  a Fleming,  and  had  learnt  his  craft  in  Antwerp,  from 
1550-1600  the  most  important  European  centre  of  glass- 
making  with  the  exception  of  Venice. 

Carre  was  an  important  man  in  his  day.  Ho  had  a house 
in  Wisborough,  Sussex,  but  was  buried  at  Alfold,  Surrey.  As 
the  glass-house  in  Sidney  Wood  isjbarely  a mile  west  of  Alfold, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  he  owned  this  also. 
His  sphere  of  operations  was  E.  and  S.E.  of  the  old-established 
Chiddingfold  furnaces  ; probably  he  was  ‘ following  the  woods.’ 
In  a petition  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1567  he  asked  for  a licence 
{i,e.  a monopoly)  for  making  vessel  glass,  saying  that  he  had 
'■already  set  up  a window- glass  factory  in  Sussex,  at  Fernfold 
Wood,  Wisborough  Green.  (The  name  Fernfold  Wood  has 
disappeared  from  the  map.  It  is  probably  identical  with  one 
or  other  of  two  glass  sites  in  Wisborough  : (i)  Malham  Ashfold, 
in  the  north  of  the  parish,  where  glass  debris  was  found  in 
1930 ; or  (ii)  ‘ Glass-house  ’ on  the  Bedham  Eoad,  about 
4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Wisborough,  in  the  south  of  the  parish.)  In 
the  inquiry  held  on  the  petition  it  was  stated  that  at  the  time 
no  window  glass  was  being  made  at  Chiddingfold,  but  only 
small  articles  and  rough  goods.  A monopoly  for  vessel  glass 
was  refused,  but  Carre  was  given  a twenty-one  years’  licence 
(or  monopoly),  dated  September  8,  1567,  to  make  ‘ glas  for 
glasinge,’  on  condition  that  he  and  his  partner  Briet  from 
Normandy  (one  Becku  was  substituted  later)  rendered  an 
account  of  all  glass  made,  and  paid  royalties  ; and  they  were 
to  teach  the  making  of  glass  to  a suitable  number  of  English- 
men. The  licence  was  to  be  cancelled  if  two  new  furnaces 
were  not  set  up  by  Christmas  1568.  To  some  extent  he  fore- 
stalled the  objection  on  the  score  of  fuel  by  proposing  to  get 
his  wood  from  Arundel,  probably  by  boat  up  the  Aruii.  In 
1568  the  firm  of  Carre  and  Becku  is  found  petitioning  (with 
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what  result  is  not  known)  Sir  William  Cecil  for  permission  to 
cut  wood  and  to  make  charcoal  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  This 
anxiety  about  fuel  is  a sign  of  the  times  and  points  to  the 
serious  depletion  of  the  Surrey-Sussex  woods.  (In  his  book 
Blenheim,  recently  published,  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  emphasises 
the  importance  attached  to  our  native  timber  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  when  the  woods,  oaks  especially,  were  of  vital  necessity 
for  the  Admiralty  dockyards.) 

It  is  true  that  Windsor  is  a far  cry,  and  transport  of 
charcoal  some  forty  miles,  unless  it  were  by  the  rivers  Thames 
and  Wey  to  Guildford,  would  have  entailed  heavy  expense, 
and  hence  the  reasonable  suggestion  that  another  glass-house 
was  contemplated  near  Windsor.  However,  Carre  contracted 
with  Thomas  and  Balthazar  de  Hennezel  to  come  from  Vosges 
in  Lorraine  to  England,  bringing  with  them  four  gentlemen 
glaziers  (?  glass -makers)  to  build  two  ovens  to  make  ‘ great 
glass  ’ {i.e.  window  glass),  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  supply 
of  ‘ sandes,  ashes  and  saffre  ’ (saffre,  or  zaffre,  in  this  context 
is  probably  dilute  oxide  of  cobalt).  The  contract  with  the 
Lorrainers  was  for  a period  of  nine  years.  They  were  to  make 
in  the  two  ovens  ‘ thirty  bundells  of  glass  ’ a day,  ‘ whyte  or 
coulleurs  ’ ; blue  would  be  secured  by  the  saffre  or  cobalt. 
Window  glass  w^as  made  by  opening  and  spinning  a bulb  into 
a disc.  The  centre  portion  with  the  Imob  left  from  the  attach- 
ment to  the  ‘ puntie  rod  ’ was  cut  out  for  the  cheaper  ‘ bull’s 
eye  ’ window-panes  ,*  the  remainder  was  cut  into  small 
diamond-shaped  ‘ quarries.’  By  the  other  method  a cylinder 
was  made,  split  down  one  side  and  then  opened  out  in  the 
heat  till  it  made  a small  sheet. 

The  two  new  furnaces  were  built,  though  one  was  not 
completed  by  the  date  specified.  This  means  that  at  least 
three  furnaces  were  erected  by  Carre  in  the  district  : one  in 
the  Sussex  Fernfold  (Fernefol)  before  the  grant  of  the  licence, 
and  two  others  in  Fernfold  or  elsewhere.  Of  these  two  latter 
one  may  have  been  in  Sidney  Wood,  the  other  either  at  Malham 
Ashfold,  on  the  Bedham  road,  or  at  Boxwood  House,  six  miles 
west  of  Horsham. 

Carre  made  a bold  bid  to  control  the  English  glass  industry. 
Besides  his  Surrey-Sussex  ventures,  he  had,  with  Elizabeth’s 
encouragement,  set  up  a factory  in  London  for  crystal  glass 
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vessels  to  be  made  by  Lorrainers.  He  definitely  got  in  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Venetian  methods.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  {History  of  English  Glass)  that  he  abandoned  the 
square  furnace  of  the  Normandy  men  for  the  round  furnace 
of  the  Venetians,  and  he  also  decided  to  buy  proper  soda  from 
the  Levant  or  from  Spain.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  was  the 
first  purchase  in  England  of  the  soda  required  for  Venetian 
glass.  (It  has  been  wrongly  asserted  that  these  sodas  were 
not  introduced  into  England  before  1620.)  On  the  Venetian 
side  he  was  successful,  importing  in  1571  for  his  works  at  the 
Crutched  Friars  some  Venetians,  among  whom  was  Giacomo 
Verzelini,  a Venetian  to  whom  in  1575  was  granted  a patent 
for  twenty-one  years  for  the  making  ‘ of  drynking-glasses  suche 
as  be  accustomablie  made  in  the  towne  of  Murano  and  hathe 
undertaken  to  teache  and  bringe  uppe  in  the  said  Arte  and 
knowledge  oure  natural  subjectes  ’ (Hartshorne,  Old  English 
Glasses,  p.  156).  But  in  Sussex  and  Surrey  also  the  Lorrainers 
and  Normandy  men  must  to  some  extent  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  technique  of  the  Italian  glass-makers,  for  it  has  been 
definitely  established  that  Huguenot  glass  was  of  superior 
quality  to  the  native  English  glass. 

Lorrainers  are  found  at  Beckley,  near  Bye,  in  1579,  co- 
operating with  a Venetian,  Sebastion  Orlanden.  Though 
successful  in  London,  Carre  probably  failed  with  the  Lorrainers 
in  his  Sussex  enterprise,  and  five  years  after  the  grant  of  his 
licence  he  died  (1572).  His  burial  at  Alfold  is  recorded  in  the 
registers  of  Wisborough  Green  Church  : ‘ John  Garry,  Mr.  of 
the  Glasshouse,  was  buried  at  Awfolde.’  A small  obituary 
tablet  of  copper  was  affixed  to  the  slab  of  Sussex  marble  which 
probably  marks  his  grave.  It  will  be  found  directly  opposite 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  between  it  and  the  war  memorial, 
lying  flat  in  the  grass  and  encroaching  on  the  pathway.  The 
inscription  runs  : 

THIS  SLAB  OF  SUSSEX  MAEBLE  MAEKS 
THE  PEOBABLE  SITE  OF  THE  GEAVE 
OF  JEAN  CAEEE 
A NOTED  WOEKEE  IN  THE 
ANCIENT  LOCAL  GLASS  INDUSTEY 
WHO  DIED  MAY  27tH,  1572 
AND  WAS  BUEIED  IN  THIS  CHUECHYAED 
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Carre’s  will  is  dated  May  11,  1572,  sixteen  days  before  his 
death.  In  it  he  refers  to  his  Privilege  from  the  Queen  for 
making  ‘ great  glass,’  to  his  lease  of  land  and  of  wood  at 
Fernfold,  his  contract  with  the  Italians  (that  is,  his  Venetians 
in  London,  Giacomo  Verzelini  and  others),  and  his  little 
furnace  for  ‘ small  glass,’  which  would  appear  to  be  that  in 
Sidney  Wood.  If  his  manufacture  of  vessel  glass  was  not  a 
branch  of  his  contract  with  the  Queen,  the  explanation  must 
be  that,  though  his  monopoly  was  only  for  window  glass,  he 
had  a licence  to  make  ‘ small  glass.’  After  his  death,  Sidney 
Wood  was  probably  carried  on  by  a certain  Bongar,  who  after 
a time  shifted  his  quarters.  It  was  probably  the  Bongar 
family  which  worked  the  Kirdford  glass-house  in  what  is  still 
called  Glasshouse  Lane. 

The  church  at  Kirdford  at  fixed  times  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Isaac  Bongar,  who  conducted  there  the  service  for 
the  French  glass-makers,  much  as  St.  Clement’s  Church  at 
Sandwich  and  the  crypt  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  were  used 
by  Huguenot  refugees. 

The  Bongars  had  been  supporters  of  Carre  in  his  quarrels 
with  his  partner,  Anthony  Becku,  who  was,  like  Carre,  a 
Fleming  from  Antwerp.  The  Loseley  MSS.  give  a somewhat 
confused  account  of  an  examination  held  in  1569  by  Eichard 
Onslow  and  William  More  to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty 
parties  in  a glass-house  affray.  It  appeared  that  in  July  1568 
Peter  and  John  Bongar  made  an  assault,  one  with  a great 
staff,  the  other  with  a hot  iron  having  heated  glass  metal  on  it, 
on  James  Arnold,  son-in-law  to  Anthony  Becku  and  his  deputy, 
so  that  Arnold  was  sore  wounded  and  burnt.  Peter  and  John 
vehemently  refused  to  instruct  Englishmen  in  the  art  of  glass- 
making (Arnold  was  probably  intended),  saying  that  they  were 
not  bound  by  the  Carre  contract  with  Elizabeth.  The  decision 
of  the  court  was  somewhat  anti-Carre.  Becku  and  his 
employees  were  found  to  be  honest  and  sober  men  ; and  the 
Bongars  had  to  pay  40^.  damage  to  Arnold  (who  had  then 
recovered  from  his  rough  handling).  It  was  directed  generally 
that  Becku’s  Normandy  men  were  to  be  treated  as  civilly  as 
Carre’s  Lorrainers.  Incidentally  it  was  noted  that  the  partners 
had  erected  only  one  furnace  by  Christmas  1568,  though  bound 
by  their  contract  to  erect  two. 
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It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  complaints,  and  the 
suppression  of  some  of  the  Sussex  glass-houses,  that  certain  of 
the  de  Hennezel,  de  Thietry,  and  de  Thisac  families  betook 
themselves  to  the  west  of  England  when  their  contract  with 
Carre  expired.  They  were  persons  of  some  position,  members 
of  the  lesser  nobility,  who,  having  practised  glass-making  at 
home,  as  their  decrees  allowed,  desired  to  continue  to  do  so  in 
England  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  actually 
was,  or  was  likely  to  be,  denied  to  them  at  home.  Hence 
they  did  not  choose  to  teach  the  English  their  particular 
practices ; they  did  not  come  for  that  purpose,  and  they  did 
not  agree  to  do  so,  anything  in  Becku  and  Carre’s  patent  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  fact  of  the  Lorraine 
gentlemen  glass-makers  being  associated  with  Becku  and  Carre 
was  an  incidental,  not  an  essential,  feature  of  the  business  in 
hand. 

The  agreement  of  the  de  Hennezels  with  Carre,  dated 
April  22,  1568,  was  for  nine  years,  to  begin  from  the  day  that 
they  should  set  to  work.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  no  delay, 
and  consequently  they  would  be  free  at  the  end  of  April  1577 
to  take  the  control  of,  or  work  in,  a furnace  elsewhere.  This 
they  made  preparations  for  doing,  in  or  just  before  1576, 
assisted  by  the  Tysacks,  Houxes,  and  other  foreigners,  no  doubt 
first  brought  over  as  their  assistants,  as  alluded  to  in  the 
agreement  with  Carre.  A glass-furnace  was  established  at 
Buckholt  Wood,  then  a vast  beechwood  forest  on  the  line  of 
the  Roman  road,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  between 
Winchester  and  Salisbury.  These  men  had  been  working  at 
Carre’s  furnace  at  ‘ Eernefol,’  and  it  was  the  growing  dislike 
in  Sussex  to  glass-houses  that  seems  to  have  caused  them  to 
seek  a new  home. 

Meanwhile  the  unpopularity  of  the  French  glassmen  in 
Sussex  was  increasing.  Though  the  manufacture  of  ‘ Bracken 
glass  ’ ^ had  been  domiciled  in  the  district  for  nearly  three  and 
a half  centuries,  the  latest  immigrants  seemed  comparative 
strangers.  The  Surrey-Sussex  days  of  the  industry  were 
numbered  ; influences  at  work  were  as  follows  : The  Lorrainers 

^ The  native  bracken  or  fern  was  burned  and  the  ashes  (potash)  used  as  a 
component  part  of  the  glass. 
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could  not  stand  up  to  the  competition  of  recent  Venetian 
imports  of  glass  vessels  of  finer  fabric,  much  more  transparent 
and  more  graceful  in  design.  As  Camden  wrote,  the  Weald 
glass  was  ‘ of  rude  fabric  . . . nothing  so  pure  and  cleare,  and 
therefore  used  of  the  common  sort  only.’  The  Yerzelini 
monopoly  of  1575  seems  to  have  given  them  their  coup  de 
grace.  Their  neighbours  thought  that  the  ‘ Gentlemen  ’ glass- 
makers  gave  themselves  airs.  There  had  arisen  a serious 
rivalry  in  the  claims  to  the  use  of  forest  fuel.  The  iron 
industry  had  been  intensively  revived  since  about  1509,  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  stimulated  by  the  new 
methods  of  blast-furnaces  and  elaborate  systems  of  canals 
feeding  hammer  ponds. 

That  the  fuel  problem  was  critical  is  proved  by  the  publica- 
tion in  1577  of  Thomas  Saxton’s  map  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
showing  the  distribution  of  woodland.  Glass  was  a luxury, 
iron  a necessity,  for,  with  the  Spanish  trouble  in  the  offing, 
the  cry  was  for  guns,  and  more  guns  for  the  navy.  Iron  was 
a better  paying  proposition,  and  influential  English  iron- 
masters were  jealous  of,  and  indignant  against,  the  ‘ foreigners  ’ 
who  put  their  fuel  supply  in  jeopardy,  and  they  virtually 
insisted  that  they  should  cease  from  consuming  the  timber 
and  should  leave  the  district. 

Thus  the  foreigners  departed  from  the  Sussex-Surrey 
district.  In  1574  a plot  was  hatched  at  Petworth ; the 
Frenchmen  were  to  be  robbed  and  murdered,  and  their  houses 
burnt,  but  Lord  Burleigh,  acting  on  information  sent  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  forestalled  the  intended  mischief.  Some 
time  in  1575,  we  may  suppose,  our  ‘ ouvriers  de  verre  ’ — the 
de  Thisacs,  Titterys,  and  Hennezels,  du  Houx  and  others,  who 
were  determined  not  to  forsake  their  art — ‘ took  up  their  car- 
riages ’ and  departed  by  the  Petworth-Petersfield-Winchester 
road  for  new  districts  in  Hampshire.  From  Petersfield  per- 
haps, from  Winchester  certainly,  they  travelled  by  a road 
which  was  once  Roman  ; for  about  three-quarters  of  the  way 
between  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  just  where  to-day  the 
ridge  of  the  Roman  road  is  most  marked,  is  Buckholt  Farm, 
and  here  in  the  woods  they  started  afresh,  close  to  the  Wilts 
boundary.  Where  their  furnace  was  excavated  in  1860 
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vessels  were  found  resembling  those  unearthed  in  the  Chidding- 
fold  district.  Huguenot  names — e.g.  Potier,  de  Tisac,  and 
Vaillant — were  registered  between  1572  and  1579  as  of  Buckholt. 
After  exhausting  the  fuel  there,  or  the  needs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, about  1580,  they  moved  yet  farther  west  into  Gloucester- 
shire, to  Newent  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  to  Woodchester, 
where  parts  of  vessels  exactly  resembling  in  their  mouldings 
those  in  Sidney  Wood  were  excavated  by  Mr.  Basil  Marmont. 
Window  glass,  however,  was  their  main  industry,  and  samples 
of  this  were  recovered.  There  are  several  good  specimens  of 
the  vessel  glass,  stowed  away  unlabelled  in  drawers  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum,  London,  and  one  of  a tumbler  in  the 
Cuming  Museum,  Southwark  Public  Library.  These  are  the 
only  two  museums,  apart  from  Guildford,  that  have  anything 
to  show  of  the  Huguenot  glass  of  the  period. 

The  aftermath  of  Surrey-Sussex  glass-making  names  has  an 
interest.  Balthazar  de  Hennezel  is  believed  to  have  returned 
to  Lorraine  and  to  have  been  assassinated  by  one  Claude  de 
Thysac  in  1580,  while  his  brother  Thomas  died  (whether  in 
England  or  Lorraine  is  not  known)  before  1584,  in  which  year 
his  widow  was  still  alive  in  Lorraine.  We  find  a Tittery  at 
Wisborough  Green  in  1599,  the  date  of  the  will  of  Daniel 
Tyterye,  witnessed  by  Aubertin  de  Henneze  (Abertyne  Hensey). 

At  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  year,  December  30,  was 
baptized  Abraham,  son  of  Jacob  Hensey,  Gent.,  and  on 
December  6,  1603,  Isahac,  son  of  Edward  Hensey,  who  on 
October  24,  1602,  had  married  Sara  Tetrye  of  Eccleshall. 
Another  Wisborough  entry  is  of  August  6,  1610,  when  Tobias 
Hensey  married  Susan  Bungar,  both  of  North  Chapel.  John 
Tizacke  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Bongar. 

To-day  some  of  the  glass-makers’  names  survive  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  Tyzack  (late  Tesswick  and  Tizick)  is  found  as 
Tizard  ; Glazier  is  a common  name,  especially  in  Godaiming, 
and  Glaysher,  Glaisyer,  and  Glassman  are  found  ; Verriers 
existed  (and  perhaps  still  exist)  in  Chiddingfold  ten  years  ago  ; 
Picard  became  Pinckard,  Schurterre  became  corrupted  to 
Scherter  and  Shuttock,  and  Hennezel  of  course  became 
Henesey,  Henzy,  or  Hensey.  Becku  has  become  Becker  or 
Beck. 
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Of  the  Tytterys  the  information  is  but  meagre  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stourbridge.  They  were  glass-makers  at 
Oldswinford,  and  one  of  the  family  married  Thomas  Eogers, 
a glass-maker  at  Amblecote,  and  became  the  great-grand- 
mother of  Samuel  Eogers,  born  1763,  died  1855. 

The  Tyzacks  were  glass-makers  at  Oldswinford  from  1622  to 
1729.  Members  of  the  family  of  this  calling  are  entered  in 
the  registers  of  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester,  seemingly  of  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  brief  : First,  we  had  the  Henzeys,  Tytterys,  and  Tyzacks 
in  Sussex  ; then  the  Henzeys  and  Tizacks  at  Buckholt  ; then 
the  Tyzacks  at  Newent,  and  later  at  Gloucester  ; and  finally, 
we  meet  with  all  three  families  at  Stourbridge,  where  they 
settled.  Thus,  without  attempting  to  extract  from  the  slight 
but  irrefutable  documents  more  than  they  properly  give,  the 
western  track  of  the  Lorraine  glass-makers  becomes  assured, 
the  evidence  being  both  cumulative  and  convincing. 

The  Tyzacks  soon  followed  the  Henzeys,  for  the  baptism 
of  ‘ John,  son  of  Tymothie  Teswick,  glass-maker,  a “ French- 
man,” ’ occurs  November  22,  1619.  Some  of  the  Tittory 
family  also  came  to  Newcastle  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
registers  of  All  Saints’  contain  upwards  of  six  hundred  entries 
of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials  of  Henzeys,  Tittorys,  and 
Tyzacks  between  1619  and  1750;  the  entries  have  not  been 
extracted  beyond  these  dates.  The  persons  mentioned  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  described  as  ‘ glass-makers  ’ or  ‘ broad 
glass-makers.’  The  items  show  how  much  the  three  families 
intermarried,  and  how  firmly  settled  they  were,  though 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  in  the  town  where  glass-making,  mainly 
through  their  endeavours  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
leading  of  ManselH  and  his  allies,  became  and  has  since 
remained  a staple  of  the  place. 

The  history  of  this  industry  has,  in  fact,  run  its  course  at 
Newcastle-on-T}me  on  just  the  same  lines  as  Stourbridge  ; and 
as  at  Liege  and  other  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
same  period,  the  foreigners,  with  changed  patronymics,  became 
gradually  merged  with  the  natives. 

1 By  the  year  1618  Mansell  had  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  English 
glass  industry,  which  he  exercised  for  40  years. 
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ijuguenot  Sontron : €l)t  Cft|)  of  : ^of)o* 

By  william  HENRY  MANCHEE. 

London  is  changing  very  rapidly,  and  every  day  sees  fresh 
improvements  (so-called)  destroying  ancient  landmarks,  which 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  describe  any  place  from  a 
topographical  point  of  view.  Some  few  of  the  old  highways, 
however,  remain,  and  they  have  to  form  the  key  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  places  long  since  swept  away,  or  maybe  just 
demolished. 

In  the  late  Tudor  period  the  French  immigrants,  following 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Bay,  had  perforce  to  accommodate  them- 
selves inside  the  walls  of  the  City  of  London,  Westminster  at 
that  time  being  hut  a village  surrounded  with  meadow  land, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  until  the  next  century  that  the  City  of 
Westminster  takes  any  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
Huguenot  London.  For  the  latter  in  that  early  period  we 
have  to  depend  mainly  upon  its  Church  records. 

Prior  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  the 
Huguenots  may  be  said  to  have  centred  around  the  London 
Church  of  Threadneedle  Street,  whose  government  in  church 
matters  held  undisputed  sway,  until  the  official  creation  of 
the  Savoy  Church  by  Charles  II  in  1662  divided  Huguenot 
London  into  east  and  west,  when  those  of  Westminster  centred 
around  the  Savoy  Church. 

On  the  impending  threat  of  the  Revocation  in  France 
numbers  of  families  made  their  way  to  England,  and  those 
coming  to  the  Metropolis  mainly  increased  the  number  already 
in  Westminster.  The  City  of  London  was  at  that  time  strictly 
preserved  to  its  own  traders,  foreigners  having  to  adopt  one 
or  other  of  its  Liberties  as  a place  of  residence.  Westminster, 
on  the  other  hand,  unfettered  by  any  Guilds,  offered  free 
accommodation  from  Temiple  Bar  westwards,  permitting  a 
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trader  to  set  up  in  business  in  such  districts  as  Strand,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Charing  Cross,  equally  as  serviceable  to  him  as 
the  City  of  London.  The  better-class  refugee  naturally 
followed  the  Court,  by  then  definitely  settled  in  Westminster. 

With  the  Eevocation  in  1685  there  followed  a number 
of  refugees,  who  rapidly  peopled  the  new  district  of  Spitalfields 
and  the  larger  area  of  Westminster,  the  accommodation  in 
that  City  having  spread  both  north  and  west.  So,  as  the 
principal  settlements  of  the  Huguenots,  Spitalfields  and  Soho 
cover  much  of  the  history  of  Huguenot  London,  dividing 
London  into  its  two  ancient  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  Soho  represents  the  important 
feature  of  Huguenot  Westminster,  as  Spitalfields  in  its  turn 
forms  that  of  London. 

Soho  has  ever  been  mysterious  in  character,  both  in  name 
and  place.  The  refuge  in  turn  of  three  separate  groups — first, 
the  Protestant ; secondly,  the  Koman  Catholic ; and  finally,  the 
Atheist  or  Communist — in  the  popular  mind  it  will  always  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  foreign  quarters  of  London. 

Into  the  derivation  of  the  word  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  go,  except  that  the  popular  idea  of  its  origin  from  the 
password  at  Sedgemoor  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  district  from  the  year  1600,  or 
nearly  a century  before  the  battle,  which  took  place  in  1685. 
Its  use  as  a hunting-cry  to  call  off  the  harriers  on  the  finding 
of  the  quarry  has  offered  the  suggestion  that  its  use  here  had 
reference  to  the  stoppage  of  house  building  and  certainly  seems 
to  be  a more  probable  origin.  Why  it  is  applied  to  a whole 
district,  and  why  partly  to  a street  only — Old  Sohoe — will 
probably  remain  a mystery. 

The  Soho  of  our  ancestors,  the  district  which  an  old  writer 
has  described  as  a place  ‘ difficult  to  direct  and  still  more 
difficult  to  find  when  directed,’  is  somewhat  changed  in 
character.  Streets,  important  in  those  days,  lie  hidden  be- 
hind the  main  arteries  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing 
Cross  Eoad,  practically  unknown  to  the  wayfarer,  who  re- 
gards them  as  slums  and  back  streets.  Off  the  main  road, 
they  are  destitute  of  the  traffic  following  in  the  wake  of 
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commerce,  which,  in  its  demand  for  accommodation,  is  gradu- 
ally absorbing  the  whole  of  residential  Westminster.  In  Soho 
this  has  already  taken  place,  its  two  squares  now  being  devoted 
entirely  to  business  purposes,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Royalty  favoured  the  one,  as  in  the  previous  century  it  had 
the  other,  the  districts  of  St.  James’s  and  Hanover  Square 
being  but  suburbia  of  the  fashionable  quarter  centring  around 
Leicester  Fields  and  Monmouth,  King’s,  or  Soho  Square  as  it 
was  finally  called.  No  vital  change  in  the  map  is  to  be  found 
until  the  making  of  Regent  Street  in  1883,  noticeable  as  the 
first  arterial  road  carved  out  of  our  Metropolis.  To  that  date, 
except  for  the  addition  of  streets,  the  City  of  Westminster, 
which  in  these  modern  times  extends  only  as  far  as  Chelsea  and 
Kensington,  remained  unaltered  from  the  Stuart  period,  during 
which  Soho  came  into  being,  practically,  if  not  entirely,  through 
the  refugees  of  the  later  period  of  1685.  As  the  London  Spy 
remarked  in  speaking  of  St.  Anne’s  parish  : — 

‘ King  Charles  II  of  pious  memory  was  a great  benefactor,  for 
soon  after  the  Plague  of  London  he  repeopled  it  with  ten  thousand 
Protestant  families  from  abroad,  who  prov’d  the  most  implacable 
enemies  the  late  French  King  ever  had.’ 

Soho  itself  practically  remained  unaltered  until  1886  and  1887, 
when  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross  were  made. 

Taking  the  map  in  the  first  issue  of  ‘ Kelly’s  Directory,’ 
dated  1799,  evidently  drawn  with  a view  to  showing  the 
principal  thoroughfares  rather  than  to  exact  scale,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  notice  the  wide  spacing  given  to  certain  particular 
streets  of  the  better  class.  St.  Martin’s  Lane  is  shown  the 
same  width  as  the  Haymarket  and  approximately  half  the 
width  of  Leicester  Square,  while  Bond  Street  is  wider  than 
Piccadilly,  except  the  portion  beyond  St.  James’s  Street,  which 
is  made  as  important  as  Bond  Street.  Trafalgar  Square  is,  of 
course,  represented  by  the  King’s  Mews,  and  to  the  north,  in 
place  of  Charing  Cross  Road,  w^e  have  an  important  street, 
Castle  Street,  running  north,  through  Porter  Street,  of  a narrow 
width,  into  the  junction  of  Hog  Lane  and  Castle  Street,  Long 
Acre,  both  of  a wide  character.  In  the  same  way  Wardour 
Street,  with  its  continuation  of  Princes  Street,  as  also  Dean 
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Street,  appear  important,  while  Frith  Street  and  Greek  Street 
are  unimportant  lanes,  leading  from  Soho  Square  into  the 
important  thoroughfare  of  Compton  Street. 

Modern  Soho  centres  round  its  squares,  but  Huguenot  Soho 
extended  to  Leicester  Square  on  the  south,  and,  so  far  as 
churches  were  concerned,  to  Spring  Gardens  ; but  confining 
ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  two  squares,  it  may  be  well 
to  begin  with  Leicester  Square,  as  the  more  important  from 
the  Huguenot  point  of  view,  and  proceed  northwards  to  Soho 
Square,  returning  down  Charing  Cross  Eoad.  This  practically, 
but  not  entirely,  covers  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  Westminster  deviating  from  Charing 
Cross  Eoad  at  Cambridge  Circus,  and  enabling  the  portion 
eastward  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane  to  be  included  under  the  heading 
of  this  paper. 

Starting  then  from  the  old  toll-gate  at  Chandos  Street,  the 
way  would  have  led  us  through  Hemmings  Eow  into  Castle 
Street,  and  across  that  street  to  Orange  Street.  Hemmings 
Eow,  noted  for  its  silversmiths,  was  the  ‘ outpost  ’ of  the  trade 
around  Leicester  Square,  of  which  Lamberts,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  shop-front,  has  only  just  disappeared.  To  a certain 
extent  records  of  these  old  traders  are  available  from  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  it  has  been  obligatory  for  all  plate  to  be 
hall-marked,  and  the  maker  registering  at  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall 
his  particular  mark  with  which  he  stamped  his  work.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  the  early  registers  were  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  but  from  that  date  they  are  complete,  and  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  information  from  them  as  to  the  Huguenot 
workers  in  gold  and  silver  plate  generally.  The  marks  will 
be  noticed  below  the  hall-mark  on  table  plate,  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  modern  work,  for  it  often  happens  to-day  that  the 
actual  makers  supply  their  work  to  a big  firm,  who  stipulate 
that  their  mark  is  put  on  the  work  supplied. 

In  Hemmings  Eow  there  are  the  registrations  of  Mark 
Paillet  (1698),  Issac  Liger  (1701),  a bowl  of  whose  work  is  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  John  Chartier,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Eate  List  here  for  over  fifty  years,  along- 
side that  of  John  Le  Sage,  whose  registration  is  not  given  until 
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172*2,  although  his  name  is  on  the  Eate  List  from  1686  to 
1740.  Interspersed  with  the  silversmiths  were  other  traders,  for 
in  1734  there  is  a record  of  Nicholas  Savigny,  a cutler,  being 
prosecuted  for  ‘ bad  pavement,’  a liability  in  those  days  falling 
on  the  householder. 

Orange  Street  took  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the  royal 
stables  adjacent.  Silversmiths  m this  street  are  represented 
by  the  Eero  family,  John  Eero  after  removing  from  the  Strand 
to  Suffolk  Street  migrating  here  in  1789,  Isabel  Eero  registering 
as  here  in  1741,  as  also  Nicholas  Clausen,  who  registers  from 
this  street  from  1709  to  1722.  Apart  from  Leicester  Fields 
Church,  now  the  site  of  a branch  of  the  City  Eublic  Library, 
this  spot  attracted  many,  for  in  St.  Martin’s  Street,  next  door 
to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church,  until  quite  recently, 
stood  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  house.  Subsequent  to  Sir  Isaac’s 
death  it  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Burney,  and  from  here  many  of 
the  letters  of  his  daughter,  Madame  D’Arblay,  are  dated. 

Leicester  Square,  so  called,  is  of  much  later  origin.  The 
mansion  built  in  1632,  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
gave  its  name  to  the  field  opposite,  which,  if  the  Earl  had  had 
his  way,  would  have  formed  part  of  his  grounds.  The  field 
formed  part  of  the  Earish  Lammas  lands,  and  his  attempt  to 
enclose  this  additional  ground  met  with  such  local  opposition 
that  it  was  abandoned.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  of  all  the 
Lammas  land  formerly  owned  by  St.  Martin’s,  which  ex- 
tended from  Cambridge  Circus  to  Devonshire  House,  Eiccadilly, 
this,  by  a curious  chain  of  circumstances,  should  be  the 
only  piece  left  for  public  use.  During  his  absence  abroad 
the  Earl  was  accustomed  to  let  his  house,  and  among  the 
tenants  were  the  French  Ambassador,  Colbert,  brother  of  the 
famous  minister,  and  Erince  Eugene.  In  1705  a Mr.  Almiere 
was  acting  as  Lady  Leicester’s  steward,  and  later  a Mr,  Ohrier 
pays  the  Lammas  rent  for  the  Earl ; but  its  chief  connection 
with  Huguenots  would  have  been  the  period  when  it  was  a royal 
residence,  where,  more  or  less  attached  to  the  Eoyal  house- 
hold, would  have  been  found  men  such  as  Dr.  Desaguliers, 
Goupee  the  artist,  and  Desnoyer  the  dancing-master.  Of 
Goupee  it  is  told  that  one  day  being  asked  to  paint  a picture, 
and  noticing  behind  his  father’s  chair  Erince  George  standing 
in  disgrace,  he  gained  pardon  for  the  culprit  on  the  ground 
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of  his  being  unable  to  sit  while  a Prince  was  standing.  Y'ears 
later,  the  Prince  having  meantime  become  George  III,  the 
then  poverty-stricken  artist  managed  one  day  to  attract  the 
King’s  attention  at  Kensington.  The  King  stopped  his  coach, 
and  after  the  usual  greetings  inquired  into  his  circumstances, 
receiving  the  reply  ‘ Little  enough  indeed  ! And,  as  I once 
took  your  Majesty  out  of  prison,  I hope  you  will  not  let  me 
go  to  one.’  Kesulting  on  this,  Goupee  was  awarded  a pension 
of  a guinea  a week,  which  no  doubt  lightened  the  few  months 
he  lived  to  enjoy  it. 

Adjoining  Leicester  House  on  the  west  was  another 
mansion,  Savile  House,  later  connected  up  with  the  royal 
residence,  which  must  be  the  one  referred  to  in  the  Vestry 
Minutes  of  St.  Martin’s,  where  in  March  1669  there  is  an  entry 
indicating  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s  wish  to  buy  a lay-stall  and 
one  Vesey’s  holding  adjoining.  Negotiations  follow,  resulting 
in  an  exchange  for  ‘ as  much  ground  in  Kemp’s  feild  or  more 
towrds  the  East  end  of  the  said  fielde  for  a laystall  and  a 
burying  place  to  the  p’ish.’ 

The  completion  of  arrangements  appears  by  an  agreement 
in  September  1673 

‘ Concerning  One  Acre  and  a kalfe  of  ground  in  Kempsfeilde  near 
to  Soho,  which  his  Lo^  hath  promised  to  graunt  by  Lease  to  such 
trustees  as  shall  be  named  unto  him  of  his  whole  time  to  the  said 
ground  for  the  benefitt  of  the  Poore  of  this  p’ish.’ 

Incidentally  this  acre  and  a half  played  an  important  part  in 
the  building  of  St.  Anne’s  Church.  Presumably  this  particular 
land  was  suggested  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s  for  its  site, 
and  considered  unsuitable  by  the  Bishop,  for  in  April  1677 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  conveys  a message,  expressed  by 
the  Bishop,  that  the  land  should  be  exchanged  for  land  farther 
west,  to  which  the  Vestry  agreed,  and  in  October  the  deeds 
of  exchange  were  produced  in  the  Vestry,  and  the  signatures 
of  the  feoffees  formally  confirmed.  The  land  in  question,  so 
exchanged,  seems  to  have  been  that  on  part  of  which  the  Greek 
Church  in  Charing  Cross  Road  was  built  in  the  same  year. 

The  promotion  of  the  ‘ Field  ’ into  a Square  did  not  occur 
until  the  following  century,  when,  the  open  space  having 
become  surrounded  by  streets  and  houses,  its  centre  was  railed 
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in  about  1737,  although  Overton’s  map  of  1706  shows  the  grass 
centre  marked  as  an  enclosure.  So  private  indeed  was  the 
place  that  only  footways  connected  the  Square  on  the  north 
with  the  neighbouring  streets,  long  after  those  on  the  south 
were  opened  for  traffic,  and  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the 
making  of  Cranbourne  Street  finally  opened  up  the  direct  line 
to  Drury  Lane  now  utilised  by  opera-goers  from  the  West- 
end.  Its  retention  of  the  name  ‘ Fields  ’ until  the  nineteenth 
century  emphasises  its  presumed  privacy,  and  made  it  a 
very  suitable  place  for  the  Marlborough  House  of  an  earlier 
period. 

Among  its  residents  in  1686  were  Sir  John  Chardin,  the 
noted  traveller,  who  removed  to  Hunts  Court  in  Castle  Street 
in  1700 ; Balthazar  Flushier,  the  artist  ; Lewis  Pantin, 
silversmith  ; and  Daniel  Tiffaney,  who  may  be  an  ancestor  of 
the  famous  New  York  firm  of  jewellers. 

The  murder  of  his  landlady  by  Theodore  de  la  Gardelle, 
the  miniature  painter,  and  a friend  of  men  like  Hogarth, 
Baron,  Grignion,  and  Aveline,  adds  a tragedy  to  the  Square’s 
history  which  it  is  not  likely  to  lose.  He  was  hanged  in  the 
Haymarket,  opposite  Panton  Street,  the  Square  presumably 
being  still  of  a private  character,  and  not  permitting  the 
sentence  to  be  carried  out  at  the  place  of  the  crime,  as  was 
then  the  custom. 

On  the  west,  parallel  with  Castle  Street  on  the  east,  ran  a 
street  known  as  Old  Soho,  and  Wardour  and  Princes  Streets. 
Wardour  Street  took  its  name  from  the  Lords  Arundell  of 
Wardour,  one  of  whom  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Panton,  the  successful  gamester,  whose  name 
survives  in  Panton  Street  adjoining.  Gaming  houses  found 
this  a very  suitable  neighbourhood,  and  in  1709  Francis  Four 
of  ‘ The  George,’  Wardour  Street,  was  prosecuted  for  keeping- 
one.  The  name  of  Francis  Faure,  who  in  1700  and  1705  gives 
his  address  in  the  Leicester  Fields  Register  as  ‘ Ville  de  Paris,’ 
Hog  Lane,  Tavern  Keeper,  is  evidently  the  same,  and  makes 
us  sadly  acknowledge  him  as  a Huguenot.  Among  other 
residents  the  family  of  Joumard  figures  prominently  in  public 
affairs,  Samuel,  a grocer,  acting  as  Overseer  in  1738  and 
Scavenger  in  1767,  his  brother  Peter,  a button  maker,  being 
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Churchwarden  of  St.  Martin’s.  The  latter,  in  1737,  had  two 
houses,  and  appears  before  the  Burgess  Court  on  the  not 
unusual  charge  of  ‘ bad  pavement.’ 

A misfortune  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  ministers,  also 
resident  here,  is  revealed  by  an  advertisement  in  The  Postman 
of  January  8,  1706. 

‘ Lost  on  Wednesday  last  between  Berkeley  House  and  St  Ann- 
street  Soho  a brown  Camlet  Cloak  lined  with  the  same  and  a bag  of 
Checquer’d  Stuff  in  which  was  a Suit  of  Cloaths  for  a Boy  of  blue 
Cloath  the  Wastcoat  of  the  same  and  trimm’d  with  silver  Lace  a 
Cap  and  some  other  Apparel.  Whoever  brings  the  Goods  aforesaid 
to  Mr  Foran,  French  Minister  in  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  shall  have 
10/-  Reward.’ 

Jean  Forent,  the  advertiser,  w^as  minister  of  La  Patente, 
Soho,  from  1688  until  his  death  in  1717.  One  deed  of  his  is 
worth  recording,  the  gift  to  Quick  of  the  Actes  of  the  Synod, 
which  led  to  their  being  printed  later.  The  advertisement 
seems  to  convey  the  fact  of  a gift  to  the  minister  by  some 
member  of  the  congregation  at  Spring  Gardens,  or  possibly  his 
neighbour,  Lord  Berkeley  himself,  and  its  loss  to  the  recipient 
must  have  been  great  for  him  to  have  offered  such  a reward, 
a large  sum  for  a poor  man  in  those  days. 

As  a neighbour  he  had  one  of  the  Chamier  family,  while 
adjacent  in  Vine  Court  was  Cesar  Pegorier.  The  family  of 
Aubert,  beginning  with  Peter  in  1715,  and  followed  by  Louis 
in  1730,  appear  to  have  lived  here  until  1740. 

Passing  up  Wardour  Street  we  come  to  Gerrard  Street,  the 
home  of  Dryden  and  Burke.  The  street  covers  the  site  of 
the  old  military  ground  at  the  back  of  Leicester  House,  which 
w^as  utilised  by  Foubert  for  his  riding-school  before  removing 
to  Sw'allow  Street,  where  Foubert’s  Passage  still  marks  its 
site.  The  noted  silversmith,  Paul  Lamarie,  or,  to  give  him 
his  correct  title,  de  Lamerie,  registers  as  from  this  street  in 
1739,  his  previous  registrations  being  1712  and  1732  from 
Windmill  Street.  His  marriage  to  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of 
Andre  Julliot,  mercer,  of  Earl  Street,  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  is 
registered  at  Glasshouse  Street  on  February  11,  1717.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  her  uncle,  Jean  Majou,  Chaplain  to 
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Nassau’s  Eegiment  of  Foot,  whose  naturalisation  on  his  return 
from  active  service  in  Spain  is  dated  1713.  Andre,  a Director 
of  the  French  Hospital — La  Providence — together  with  Solomon 
Julliot,  watchmaker,  of  St.  Giles,  and  Moses  Paul  Julliot, 
apothecary,  of  St.  Paul’s,  Co  vent  Garden,  were  the  three  kins- 
men mentioned  in  his  will  by  Solomon  Julliot,  Sieur  de  la 
Penissiere,  Equerry  to  Prince  de  Conde,  and  one  of  the  original 
Directors  of  La  Providence,  who  is  better  known  as  Solomon 
Penny.  Paul  de  Lamerie’s  family  history  is  elusive,  but  it 
seems  very  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  Vincent  de  Laymerie, 
naturalised  January  26,  1705/6,  who  gives  his  description  as 
‘ son  of  Noah  de  Laymerie  by  Mary  his  wife,  born  at  Tholoze 
in  France.’  Vincent  de  Laymerie  was  a Cornet  in  de  Tugny’s 
Company  of  Schomberg’s  Horse,  and  his  official  record  runs  as 
‘ having  come  over  with  the  King  in  1688  and  Lieutenant  in  a 
Dutch  Eegiment  : April  1689  reformed  Lieutenant  Schom- 
berg’s : served  two  campaigns  in  Ireland  : received  two  great 
wounds  at  Battle  of  Boyne  : put  on  pension  January  1691/2.’ 
At  an  inquiry  held  in  Ireland  March  1717/18  there  is  a 
note  that  ‘ Cornet  Vincent  Laymerie  of  Galways  did  not 
appear,’  and  in  the  Irish  Commons  Journal  of  1723  he  is  noted 
as  living  in  London.  This  would  indicate  his  having  relatives 
there,  otherwise,  like  most  of  the  old  veterans,  he  would  have 
settled  at  Portarlington,  and  leads  to  the  surmise  that  the 
invalid  soldier  spent  his  remaining  days  with  his  son,  who  was 
already  in  business  on  his  own  account.  However,  as  the 
record  of  Paul’s  marriage  gives  no  details  of  his  parentage, 
there  is  no  means  of  confirming  this  surmise,  any  more  than 
that  the  Jean  Lamerie,  recorded  in  1711  as  Captain  in  the 
Dutch  Army,  may  have  been  a possible  brother  of  the  silver- 
smith. 

This  street  with  Greek  Street  and  St.  Martin’s  Lane  was  the 
artist  colony  of  Hogarth’s  time.  Old  Slaughter’s  coffee-house  in 
St.  Martin’s  Lane  being  their  chief  rendezvous,  with  the  ‘ Turk’s 
Head  ’ in  this  street  as  a close  second  in  favour.  It  was  at  the 
latter  place  in  October  1753  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
augurate an  Academy  of  Arts  composed  of  thirteen  painters, 
two  sculptors,  one  chaser,  two  engravers,  and  two  architects. 
Among  the  names  proposed  for  election  were  Moser,  Eoubilliac, 
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Grignion,  and  Ellys.  The  project  fell  through,  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  one-fifth  of  the  number  proposed  should  have 
been  of  foreign  birth  or  descent.  The  ‘ Turk’s  Head  ’ is  better 
known  perhaps  as  the  home  of  the  Literary  Club,  founded  in 
1764,  an  original  member  of  which  was  Anthony  Charnier, 
David  Garrick  being  elected  in  1773.  In  1738  one  Delewrant 
of  the  ‘ Turk’s  Head  ’ is  presented  to  the  Burgess  Court  for 
bad  pavement.  In  the  same  year  James  Merle  Delarant  was 
appointed  Scavenger  for  St.  Anne’s,  and  in  1741  Overseer.  He 
was  probably  the  same  man,  the  fact  that  he  was  a Frenchman 
being  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  that  house  by  the  Club. 
Cunningham  states  that  the  latter  removed  to  Sackville  Street 
on  the  death  of  the  proprietor  in  1783,  wdien  the  tavern  was 
converted  into  a private  residence,  and  known  as  No.  9 only. 
A couple  of  doors  off,  at  No.  7,  were  the  premises  of  Joseph  de 
Boffe,  the  publisher  of  the  pamphlet  by  Jean  Peltier,  which  a 
Middlesex  jury  condemned  as  ‘ calculated  to  endanger  the 
friendship  between  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  the 
French  Eepublic.’  Another  notable  resident  was  Dr.  Williams, 
the  founder  of  the  Literary  Fund,  who  died  at  No.  36,  aged  78. 

Continuing  along  Wardour  Street  and  passing  Dansey 
Yard,  reminiscent  of  the  Huguenot  family  of  that  name,  where 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  now  is  we  should  have  come  to  King 
Street,  of  which  the  Peltier  family  w^ere  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  their  residence  here  dating  from  1710,  and  still 
there  in  1775.  Neighbours  of  theirs  would  have  been  Peter 
Eomilly  from  1740  to  1750,  John  Dubarry  from  1720  to  1740, 
and  Peter  Dutour  from  1745  to  1765.  Alongside  the  church 
lived  John  Frederick  Lampe,  the  musician,  and  among  others 
of  note  was  John  Pine,  the  engraver  of  Eocque’s  map,  and 
the  artists  Jacob  Bonneau  and  Mary  de  Villebrun,  who  both 
exhibit  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1772  as  of  this  address. 

St.  Anne’s  Church  abutted  on  this  street,  although  the 
front  w^as  to  a large  extent  covered  wdth  houses.  Its  erection 
was  due  to  the  consecration  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly.  The 
Bishop  of  London  at  that  period  was  the  possessor  of  a 
large  sum,  the  gift  of  a w^ealthy  lady,  handed  him  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  churches  where  needed,  and 
from  this  fund  the  Bishop  offered  £5,000  towards  the 
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building  of  another  church  in  St.  Martin’s  parish.  The  minute 
on  the  vestry  records  is  dated  the  August  following  the 
consecration  of  St.  James’s  Church  : 

‘ Mr.  Burgess  Bignall  makeing  it  knowne  to  the  Vestry  that  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  was  pleased  to  bid  him  acquaint  the  gentlm 
of  this  parish  that  his  Lordship  Considering  the  greatness  of  our 
parish  and  the  littleness  of  our  Church  would  give  five  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  building  of  another  Church  in  our  parish  Which 
Message  was  kindly  received  and  Ordered  that  all  the  gentlen  above 
named  do  Attend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  to  give  his  Lordship 
most  humble  thanks 

(Augt.  6,  1676.)  ’ 

A note  in  the  margin  reads  : 

‘ £5000  towards  building  a Church  in  Kemp  Feilds  afterwards 
called  St  Ann  Parish.’ 

Its  Huguenot  connections  are  manifold,  but  probably  its  burial 
records  afford  the  greatest  interest,  as  giving  information 
^supplemental  to  the  Huguenot  Church  registers.  As  t,here 
were  no  special  Huguenot  graveyards  north  of  the  Thames, 
information  as  to  deaths  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  local 
parish  churches,  and  in  this  respect  St.  Anne’s  will  be  found  of 
particular  interest. 

A modern  connection  is  that  of  one  with  our  late  President, 
Mr.  Roumieu,  and  his  father.  It  was  in  the  year  1869  that 
their  services  as  architects  were  first  called  upon.  The  front 
in  Wardour  Street  at  that  time  consisted  of  a high  brick  wail, 
and  the  bulging  of  this  wall  resulted  in  a ‘ dangerous  structure 
notice  ’ being  served  on  the  church  authorities.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  found  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  overcrowded 
burial  which  had  taken  place,  and  his  experience  here  led  to 
Mr.  Roumieu  senior’s  writing  a pamphlet  on  the  scandal  of 
overburial  so  general  at  that  period.  In  1896  the  falling  of 
part  of  the  church  parapet  again  gave  rise  to  another  notice, 
and  in  connection  with  this  our  late  President  was  called  in 
to  advise  and  superintend  the  extensive  repairs  found  to  be 
necessary. 

Its  clergy  were  not  of  Huguenot  descent,  but  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Squire,  his  marriage  in  1751  to  ‘ Mrs.  Ardesoif,  a wealthy 
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widow  of  Soho  Square,’  is  worthy  of  notice.  Later  we  have  a 
reader,  the  Kev.  Henry  Pyniot,  at  whose  resignation  in  1765 
one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  was  a Mr.  John  Justamond. 
The  present  vicar,  the  Eev.  Basil  Graham  Bourchier,  is  the  first 
one  of  Huguenot  descent  to  hold  the  living,  and  a treasured  relic 
in  the  family,  to  quote  the  vicar’s  words,  ‘ is  a ring  bearing  the 
familiar  cap  they  used  to  wear.*  His  experience  in  the  Great 
War  is  modestly  described  as  : 

‘Fourteen  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war  went  out  with  a 
Red  Cross  unit  to  Belgium,  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot : owing  to  our  intervention,  the  sentence 
was  commuted,  and  he  was  put  in  prison  in  Germany  and  subse- 
quently released ; during  I9I5-I6  he  served  as  Chaplain  to 
H.M.  Forces  ’ ; 

but  quite  apart  from  that,  his  work  at  St.  Jude’s,  Golder’s 
Green,  where  his  personality  attracted  a congregation  similar 
to  that  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  created  under  Mr.  ‘ Dick  ’ 
Sheppard,  makes  him  a worthy  successor  to  the  previous 
vicars  of  modern  days,  especially  to  the  late  Mr.  Cardwell, 
who  proved  a very  stubborn  opponent  in  the  times  when  the 
City  authorities  tried  to  seize  his  Vestry  Hall,  which  still,  due 
to  his  energies,  forms  part  of  the  church  property. 

The  church  has  for  some  years  been  considered  one  of  the 
musical  churches  of  London,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cardwell, 
was  the  first  church  in  England  at  which  Bach’s  Passion  music 
was  sung.  The  organ  in  use  until  1794  was  the  gift  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  It  came  from  the  Eoyal  Chapel  in 
Whitehall,  and  was  made  by  the  Huguenot  maker,  Eenatus 
Harris. 

The  Vestry  minutes  are  naturally  full  of  interest,  and 
mention  many  Huguenot  families.  To  notice  a few  inci- 
dents, in  1703  Eenatus  Harris  is  in  competition  with  the 
two  Smiths,  Christian  and  Bernard,  for  the  repair  of  the 
organ,  Bernard  Smith  obtaining  the  work,  and  incidentally  its 
future  care  at  an  annual  fee  of  £8.  In  1708  William  Movet, 
churchwarden  in  1699,  is  paid  the  sum  of  £12  13s.  6d.  owing  to 
him,  and  in  1714  a payment  is  made  to  his  widow,  as  executrix, 
for  hassocks.  In  1711  the  name  of  Thomas  Le  Heup  appears 
as  a vestryman,  and  in  1728  those  of  Claudius  Amyand,  Isaac 
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Le  Heup,  and  Jacob  Delamot  Blagny.  We  read  of  Peter 
Komilly  taking  a considerable  part  in  public  affairs.  In  August 
1751  he  is  mentioned  as  a parishioner  attending  a meeting  to 
discuss  a reduction  of  the  Clerk’s  salary,  and  as  a result  of  a poll 
called  for  by  him,  the  Clerk’s  salary  was  continued  at  its  old 
figure.  In  1764  he  was  elected  churchwarden,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  is  instrumental  in  getting  the  payment  to  the  clergy- 
man attending  at  the  workhouse  in  Mile  End  confirmed  by  the 
Vestry.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  that  date  the  number 
of  the  parish  paupers  is  given  at  fifteen  to  sixteen  only.  In 
1758  Christopher  Blanchard,  the  cardmaker  of  Gerrard  Street, 
has  for  his  junior  warden  Stephen  Gougon,  the  latter  becoming 
senior  warden  in  the  following  year.  The  passing  of  the 
churchwardens’  accounts  depended  on  the  state  of  the  parish 
church  chest,  and  it  was  not  until  1774  that  Stephen  Grignion’s 
accounts  are  passed,  when  a loss  of  £1  8s.  3d.  was  paid  to  him 
for  defective  coin  by  John  Gerrard,  the  warden  of  that  year. 
In  1772  Eeynolds  Grignion  was  appointed  churchwarden  with 
John  Gerrard.  The  latter,  a clockmaker,  as  a vestryman  in 
1760,  tendered  for  the  repair  of  the  church  clock  against 
Mrs.  Ann  Marchant,  and  both  estimates  were  discussed  at  a 
meeting  held  on  March  13.  The  matter  was  adjourned  to  the 
following  Friday,  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Stephen  Gougon,  the 
churchwarden,  for  some  reason  merely  produced  Mrs. 
Marchant’s  estimate,  which  was  accepted.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  later,  in  January  1773,  of  a motion  by  a Mr.  West,  ‘ That 
no  person  while  in  any  office  of  and  in  this  parish  be  employed 
in  any  Work  or  serve  the  Parish  in  his  branch  of  Trade,’  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gerrard,  and,  no  doubt  to  his  secret  relief,  its 
rejection  by  six  votes  to  five. 

Eegarding  the  parishioners,  on  the  Vestry  Minute  of 
November  2,  1711,  in  effect  a Eeturn  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  building  of  New  Churches,  the  total  population  is  given  as 
9,133.  Of  this  the  following,  or  just  under  one-half,  is  French  : 

French  .......  612 

Do.  children  under  10  ...  . 192 

Do.  servants  . . . . . .158 

Do.  lodgers,  their  children  and  servants  . 3318 
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From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  at  that  period,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Eevocation,  the  majority  of  the  Huguenots  in 
St.  Anne’s  parish  were  not  wealthy  enough  to  afford  a house, 
and  that  of  the  latter  class  there  were  probably  about  300 
families,  or  some  1000  in  all.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  covers  the  period  when  a very  large  number 
of  the  better  class  were  engaged  in  the  Army  during  the  wars 
at  that  time,  which  possibly  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
lodgers  returned.  Poor  there  were,  for,  describing  the  house- 
hold of  a shopkeeper,  his  wife,  and  a grown-up  daughter 
on  a very  limited  income.  The  London  Spy  says  : 

‘ They  were  extraordinary  economists,  brewed  their  own  beer, 
washed  at  home,  made  a joint  hold  out  two  days  and  a shift  three, 
let  three  parts  of  their  house  ready  furnished,  and  kept  paying  one 
quarter’s  rent  under  another  ’ ; 

which,  although  written  satirically,  rather  pays  a compliment 
to  these  early  Huguenots  than  otherwise. 

Church  Street,  running  east  from  the  church,  known  later 
as  the  Harley  Street  of  Soho,  was  much  favoured  by  the  Avorking 
jeweller  and  watchmaker.  Of  the  latter  the  Debaufre  family 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  time.  Peter 
Debaufre,  who  joined  the  Clockmakers’  Company  in  1689, 
w^as  in  business  here  from  1686  to  1720,  James  Debaufre,  his 
son,  joining  the  Company  in  1712,  and  being  in  business  here 
from  1712  to  1750.  The  latter’s  baptism  is  the  sixth  entry  on 
the  Le  Carre  registers,  his  date  of  birth  being  recorded  as 
September  27,  1691,  and  the  parents  as  Sieur  Pierre  de  Baufre, 
orloger,  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Haheau.  The  acting  minister 
w’as  Mr.  de  Galenieres,  who  took  the  precaution  of  also  entering 
the  event  in  his  own  register  at  Hungerford  Market.  The 
marriage  of  Jacob,  brother  of  Pierre,  also  a clockmaker,  then 
living  at  ‘ The  Pendulum,’  Frith  Street,  to  Marie  Eoux  by 
licence  on  December  15,  1701,  is  also  recorded  at  Le  Carre,  two 
children,  a daughter  and  a son,  being  baptized  at  Hungerford 
Market  Church  in  1705  and  1708,  his  residence  then  being 
Leicester  Fields,  Madame  Pierre  acting  as  godmother  to  the 
first.  A third  son,  born  November  3,  1722,  was  baptized  at 
the  Savoy,  or  more  probably  Spring  Gardens,  and  to  this  son 
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both  Pierre  and  his  wife  stand  sponsors.  Evidently  the  two 
brothers  worked  in  partnership,  for  the  London  Gazette  of 
May  11,  1704,  published  the  grant  of  a fourteen  years’  patent 
to  Nicholas  Facio,  Gentleman,  Peter  Debaufre  and  Jacob 
Debaufre,  watchmakers,  of  Church  Street,  Soho,  for  the  working 
of  precious  stones  for  use  in  clocks,  watches,  and  engines. 
Nicholas  Facio,  a Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  was  the  actual 
inventor  of  the  jewelled  movement  in  watches,  and  presumably 
the  Debaufres  carried  the  invention  further  in  the  working  out 
of  the  original  idea.  Facio,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
already,  was  a queer  character.  A poem  of  his,  in  which  he 
alleges  that  he  saved  William  III  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  mentions  the  jewelled  watch.  The  patent  was 
an  unfortunate  one,  for  on  the  patentees  applying  some  few 
months  later  for  an  extension,  their  petition  was  successfully 
opposed  by  the  Clockmakers’  Company,  which  produced  a 
watch  of  much  earlier  date  jewelled  in  the  same  manner. 
Later  this  was  found  to  be  an  impudent  fraud,  the  jewels  being 
laid  on  the  surface  only  and  serving  no  useful  purpose,  but  it 
succeeded  in  duping  both  parties,  and  in  result  non-suiting  the 
patentees. 

Anthony  Fert,  the  dancing-master,  advertises  his  dancing 
lessons  at  ‘ The  Green  Dragon  ’ here  in  1717,  a change  of  venue 
from  Old  Compton  Street  in  1710.  In  1711  he  adds  to  his 
advertisement  ‘ The  George,’  Finch  Lane,  as  a second  place, 
where  he  will  attend  to  give  lessons,  which,  as  close  to  the 
Threadneedle  Street  Church,  seems  to  imply  a Huguenot 
clientele.  ‘ The  Green  Dragon  ’ was  later,  in  1769,  occupied 
by  Legrand,  the  pastrycook. 

Peter  Henry  Trey  sac  de  Vergy,  famous  for  his  connection 
with  the  quarrel  between  Count  de  Guerchy  and  the  Chevalier 
D’Eon  in  1763,  died  in  this  street  on  October  1,  1774.  His 
death  gave  rise  to  a scandal  owing  to  the  attitude  adopted  by 
his  near  relatives.  His  worldly  effects  comprised  a wardrobe,  a 
box  of  MSS.,  and  three  halfpence  in  cash,  so  his  wife  and  family, 
who  were  known  to  be  wealthy,  were  written  to,  and  pending 
their  reply  his  coffin  was  soldered  up.  No  reply  being  forth- 
coming, the  officials  both  here  and  in  Paris  were  communicated 
with,  but  even  their  intervention  produced  no  result,  and  finally 
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in  March  1775  the  executor  buried  the  remains  at  his  own 
expense,  announcing  in  the  Press  that  he  intended  publishing 
the  MSS.  coupled  with  his  correspondence  as  to  the  burial,  a 
threat  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out. 

Another  notable  resident  was  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Marat,  the 
Revolutionary  slain  by  Charlotte  Corday,  who  was  living  in  this 
street  in  1775,  when  he  published  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Cause,  and  Cure  of  a Singular  Disease  of  the  Eye.  What  is  pos- 
sibly not  generally  known  is  that  Marat  was  of  Huguenot  descent, 
which  may  account  for  his  residing  here.  His  birth  certificate 
runs  : 

‘ Jean  Paul  Mara,  son  of  M.  Jean  Paul  Mara,  proselyte,  of  Cagliari 
in  Sardinia,  and  of  Mme  Louise  Cabrol,  of  Geneva,  was  born  on  the 
8th  June  1743,  having  no  godfather  and  having  for  godmother 
Mme  Cabrol,  grandmother  of  the  infant.’ 

His  father  was  made  a citizen  of  Geneva  on  March  10,  1741, 
having  renounced  his  religion  for  Calvinism,  Louise  Cabrol 
being  the  daughter  of  a Huguenot  perruquier,  naturalised  at 
Geneva.  Jean  Marat  was  their  eldest  son,  and  left  home  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  study  medicine.  His  studies  occupied 
some  eleven  years  in  all,  including  Paris,  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh,  at  the  last  of  which  he  was  highly  honoured, 
and  finally,  about  1770,  he  started  practice  in  this  street  as  a 
doctor.  Brilliant  of  intellect,  a philosopher  of  no  mean  order, 
kindly  by  nature  and  graced  with  a charming  manner,  his 
circle  of  friends  a very  large  one,  it  seems  a pity  that  his  life 
should  have  ended  as  it  did  and  that  historically  he  should  be 
pilloried  as  one  of  the  ruffians  of  the  movement  for  freedom 
and  liberty  in  France,  wJiich,  had  he  not  been  slain  by  a mis- 
guided woman  at  the  time  he  was,  might  possibly  have  gained 
its  end  without  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  following  later. 
His  brother,  Henri,  born  1745,  adopted  the  name  of  ‘ de  Boudry  ’ 
from  the  place  where  they  lived,  and  became  an  instructor  at 
the  Military  School  in  Russia,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 
Russian  Army.  Marie,  the  sister,  was  born  at  Boudry  in  1746. 
The  family  left  Boudry  for  Neuchatel  in  1754,  and  there  David, 
another  brother,  was  born  in  1756,  his  godparents  being  David 
Huguenin,  Councillor  of  State  and  Chancellor,  and  his  wife. 
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The  two  remaining  children,  Charlotte  Albertine,  born  1760,  and 
Jean  Pierre,  born  1767,  complete  the  family,  who  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1768.  It  was  his  sister  Marie  who  joined  him  in 
Paris,  and  to  whom  Marat  left  what  he  could,  the  others  in  the 
family  having  become  estranged  from  him,  disapproving  of 
the  course  he  had  taken.  Incidentally  a tavern  called  ‘ The 
George  and  Thirteen  Cantons,’  patronised  by  the  Swiss  residents 
near,  may  have  been  an  inducement  to  Marat  in  making  his 
choice  of  a residence,  as  among  his  countrymen,  when  com- 
mencing his  practice  as  a medical  man  in  London. 

Old  Compton  Street,  to  the  north,  was  named  after  its 
builder.  Sir  Francis  Compton,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Among  bibliophiles  the  name  of  Peter  Berault,  a resident  here, 
will  be  remmmbered  as  the  author  of  a very  rare  tract,  A Nose- 
gay or  Miscellany  of  several  Divine  Truths,  for  the  instruction 
of  all  Persons,  hut  especially  for  the  consolation  of  a troubled 
Soul,  published  in  London  1685.  Common  as  the  practice 
of  advertisement  was  among  these  old  refugees,  Peter  Berault 
went  one  better,  for  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  is  to  be  read  : 

‘ If  any  Gentleman  or  Gentlewoman  hath  a mind  to  learn  French 
or  Italian  the  Authour  will  wait  upon  them  ; he  lives  in  Compton 
Street,  in  Soe  Hoe  Feilds,  four  doors  of  the  Myters.’ 

The  mock  procession  of  Scald  Masons,  inaugurated  at  the 
instigation  of  Paul  Whitehead  in  1742  as  an  attempt  to  ridicule 
the  annual  procession  of  the  various  masonic  lodges,  will  pro- 
bably be  well  known  to  all  Masons.  Its  progress  was  effectually 
stopped  at  Temple  Bar,  the  Lord  Mayor,  himself  a Mason, 
forbidding  the  entry  into  the  City  precincts.  An  engraving  of 
this  procession  was  : 

‘ invented  and  engraved  by  A.  Benoist  at  his  lodgings  at  Mr  Jordan’s 
a Grocer,  the  north  east  corner  of  Compton  Street  Soho,’ 

accompanied  by  the  usual  advertisement  : 

‘ Note.  A.  Benoist  teaches  drawing  abroad.’ 

Taking  Kelly’s  map  again,  this  street,  running  from  Wardour 
Street  to  Hog  Lane,  appears  as  the  continuation  of  a broad 
thoroughfare  from  Bond  Street,  commencing  with  Vigo  Lane, 
through  Glasshouse  Street,  Brewer  Street,  and  Knaves 
Close,  now  Little  Pulteney  Street,  although  this  at  its 
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Wardour  Street  end  was  formerly  blocked  by  posts.  These 
were  removed  by  an  enterprising  builder,  whose  works  were  in 
Little  Pulteney  Street,  and  who  found  them  a nuisance,  ob- 
structing his  carts  from  going  east.  The  tale  goes  that  he 
removed  them  at  dead  of  night,  and  no  notice  being  taken,  the 
street  has  ever  since  remained  open  for  traffic.  This  happened 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  Kelly’s  map  does  not 
show  the  bar,  and  from  that  the  road  appears  as  the  only  direct 
communication  from  Holborn  and  St.  Giles  to  the  West  End. 
Old  Compton  Street  would  have  shared  in  its  importance,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  silversmiths  registering  as  from  here, 
Paul  Crespin  (1720,  1729,  1757),  Pierre  Harache,  Junior  (1698), 
and  Nicholas  Sprimont  (1742).  From  the  Church  Registers 
we  find  the  apothecary  Jean  Suidre  from  1698  to  1725,  who  for 
thirty-six  years  (1702-1738)  was  ancien  of  Le  Carre  Church,  his 
house  being  at  the  corner  of  Greek  Street,  Pierre  Bertheau,  a 
sculptor,  who  lived  at  ‘ The  Cow,’  and  two  tapestry  weavers, 
Jacques  Bertrand  (1704)  and  Isaac  Deschamps  (1695-1706). 
The  phonetic  spelling  by  the  Overseers  on  the  Rate  Books  is 
both  amusing  and  instructive,  one  resident,  Elias  Delanderatz 
of  1730,  presumably  Elie  d’Anderbaratz,  ancien  of  Leicester 
Fields  Church  in  1718,  appearing  in  1715  as  Detuncabard,  in 
1721  as  Delunbard,  and  in  1735  as  Delinbarret,  until  presum- 
ably it  reaches  its  correct  spelling  in  1730.  Among  other  resi- 
dents appearing  on  the  Rate  Lists  are  Stephen  Portal  (1730), 
Gideon  Benoist  (1710-1725),  Lazarus  Desbois,  cabinet-maker 
(1721-1725),  and  Panton  Betew,  the  silversmith,  who  served  as 
Scavenger  in  1769,  and  later  died  in  this  street.  The  name  of 
the  latter  appears  in  La  Patente  Spitalfields  Register  under  the 
variations  of  Betu,  Baiteu,  and  Bateulx  in  1692  and  1693,  but  no 
record  is  to  be  found  in  Soho.  Betew  was  personally  known  to 
J.  T.  Smith,  who  had  boyish  recollections  of  the  gatherings  at 
Betew’s  house,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of  ‘ Panny.’  To 
the  boy’s  mind  he  must  have  appeared  a striking  character  from 
the  minute  impression  he  seems  to  have  left.  To  read  the 
following  is  sufficient  ; 

‘ Many  of  my  readers  may  recollect  Fielding’s  description  of  the 
Man  of  the  Hill  in  his  “ Tom  Jones  ” and  such  another  human  form 
Nature  displayed  in  Panton  Betew  ; his  dress  differed  from  the 
general  mode,  he  wore  a loose  dark-brown  great  coat,  with,  generally. 
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a red  cloth  waistcoat,  black  shalloon  small  clothes,  dark-grey 
worsted  stockings,  easy  square-toed  shoes,  with  small  silver  buckles, 
and  a large  slouched  hat  with  a close  round  crown,  without  the  least 
nap,  being  often  brushed,  for  cleanliness  sake,  with  the  shoe,  shining, 
or  tablebrush.’ 

It  seems  a pity  that  none  of  his  artist  friends  have  left 
behind  them  a portrait  of  Betew,  who  certainly  must  have  been 
a feature  of  Soho  in  his  day.  J.  T.  Smith  proceeds  to  add  : 

‘ He  was  well  known  to  all  the  fish-vendors  in  Lombard  Court, 
Seven  Dials,  as  a purchaser  of  fish  for  two  ; which  provender  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  carry  home  in  a dark  snuff-coloured  hand- 
kerchief, always  taking  care  to  hold  it  in  his  right  hand,  that  he  might 
display  a brilliant  ring,  which  he  said  he  wore  in  memory  of  his 
mother.  The  watchman  shut  and  opened  his  shop.  I remember 
his  leaving  Old  Compton  Street  for  one  of  his  mother’s  houses  in 
Nassau  Street,  St  James’s  Market,  and  afterwards  in  a house  in 
Chelsea,  beyond  what  was  formerly  called  The  Five  Fields.’ 

From  his  character  that  ‘ independently  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  the  artists  of  the  last  century,  he  was  a well- 
informed  person  upon  the  general  topics  of  conversation  ’ it 
can  be  assumed  that,  oddity  as  he  must  have  appeared,  even  to 
the  Bohemian  world  in  which  he  moved,  Betew  must  have 
been  an  interesting  man  to  have  met.  He  was  intimate  with 
Hogarth,  and  a great  admirer  of  his  works,  especially  of  his 
prints  and  engravings,  of  which  Betew  had  a fine  collection,  but 
his  friendship  with  the  artist  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  retain  the 
latter’s  work,  armorial  engraving  of  arms,  on  the  silver  which 
he  purchased  in  the  course  of  husiness,  which  was  carefully 
removed  for  the  next  customer. 

Mr.  Smith  relates  a dialogue  between  Nollekens  and  Betew, 
mentioning  among  other  things  the  latter’s  sale  to  Nollekens  of 
Rouhiliac’s  model  for  the  Wolfe  monument,  and  an  attempt  by 
Nollekens  to  sell  a chased  watch-case  by  Moser,  made  when  the 
latter  used  to  model  for  the  manufactory  at  Bow.  This  led  to 
Nollekens  stating  that  Moser  was  originally  a chaser,  to  which 
Betew  replied  : 

‘ Bless  you  ! I knew  him  well.  My  Friend  Grignion,  the  watch- 
maker in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  advised  him  to  learn  to 
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enamel  trinkets  for  watches  ; and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
Queen  patronised  him,  and  he  did  several  things  for  the  King.  It  is 
said  his  Majesty  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  once  ordered  him 
a hatful  of  money  for  some  of  his  works.’ 

Moser  lived  in  Carlisle  Street,  which  we  shall  reach  later.  It 
is  possible  that  Panton  Betew  was  the  son  of  Abraham  Biiteux, 
the  silversmith  of  Green  Street  (1721-1723),  but  there  are  no 
records  in  the  registers  to  support  this. 

Another  resident  was  that  thriftless  genius.  Chatelaine,  the 
engraver,  who  died  in  poverty  in  1771,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Poor  Ground  at  the  W orkhouse  in  Poland  Street  by  several  old 
friends,  among  them  Panton  Betew  and  Francis  Vivares,  the 
engraver,  who  owed  his  start  as  an  engraver  to  the  poor 
spendthrift. 

Coming  to  the  next  century,  among  the  early  circulating 
libraries  may  be  included  Hubert’s  at  No.  1 in  this  street,  which 
was  taken  over  in  1825  by  T.  H.  Petit. 

Taking  now  the  principal  streets  adjacent,  we  will  pass  up 
Dean  Street,  dealing  in  turn  with  the  streets  westward  leading 
into  Wardour  Street.  Dean  Street  was  commenced  in  1681, 
and  by  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  had  become  a favourite 
street  for  the  better  class.  Among  the  military  we  find  in 
1710  Colonel  Constantine  de  Eivery  de  Magny,  one  of  Cambon’s 
Kegiment  in  1689,  and  Colonel  Louis  de  Sediere,  a veteran  of 
over  thirty  years’  service.  A familiar  name  appears  on  the  Bate 
List  as  Lavershere  in  1706,  developing  into  Labachere  in  1721. 
From  the  Leicester  Fields  Eegister  we  have  Isaac  Mounicat, 
apothecary,  in  1701,  and  Daniel  Dufaur  of  H.M.  Service,  and, 
from  the  Berwick  Street  Eegisters,  Captain  James  des  Eomaines. 
The  Church  is  represented  by  Jean  Trepsac,  whose  name  is 
given  in  the  Savoy  Eegister  as  here  in  1701.  Notable  residents 
include  Ealph  Willett,  the  book  collector  of  Merlyhouse, 
Dorset,  who  died  in  1813.  His  magnificent  library  was  stored 
here  and  at  a house  near  Victoria  Station,  and  its  sale  by 
Leigh  & Sotheby  took  seventeen  days  to  complete.  Mrs. 
Chapone,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mulso,  the  authoress  of 
Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  lived  at  No.  7 or  No.  8,  as 
also  at  17  Carlisle  Street.  She  was  born  in  1727,  and  died 
December  25,  1801. 
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The  first  turning  to  the  north  is  Milk  Alley,  now  Little  Dean 
Street.  As  a chapel,  the  building  of  ‘ Le  Tabernacle  ’ is 
mentioned  in  the  Rate  Book  of  1692,  though,  according  to 
Mr.  Beeman,  it  was  not  hired  by  the  Leicester  Fields  Church  as 
an  annexe  until  1696.  It  was  closed  in  1719.  Horwood’s  map 
of  a century  later  shows  a church  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alley, 
])ut  this  would  be  the  Church  of  Le  Quarre,  which  removed 
here  from  Berwick  Street  to  a church  built  for  the  congregation 
in  1769,  its  occupation  continuing  until  1853,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  Savoy  Church,  then  in  Bloomsbury  Street. 

The  next  turning  is  Meard  Court,  or  Street  as  it  is  now 
called.  In  the  1725  Rate  List  is  the  name  of  Captain  Ponthieu. 
This  is  probably  Charles  de  Ponthieu,  a captain  in  Paul  de 
Gaily ’s,  formerly  Trapaud’s,  Dragoons,  who  in  1726  returned 
his  service  as  37  years  and  his  age  as  55.  Joining  Meloniere’s 
regiment  in  1689  as  a lieutenant,  he  married  Marguerite  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  in  1691  at  Les  Grecs  Church.  He  obtained  his 
captaincy  in  1706,  his  first  regiment  being  that  of  Blosset’s 
Foot,  subsequently  serving  in  de  Magny’s  Portuguese  Foot  in 
1709.  He  died  in  1730,  and  his  widow  in  1743. 

Their  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  Camisard  leader,  Jean 
Cavalier.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  a colonel  in 
the  British  Army,  resting  on  half  pay  after  the  cessation 
of  the  war  in  Piedmont,  where  England  had  been  assisting 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and,  despite  his  rank,  still  a young  man 
of  26.  His  skill  in  the  Camisard  War  had  gained  for  him 
such  a world-wide  reputation  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
attraction  to  the  girl  of  such  high  birth  of  a man  of  so  lowly 
a parentage.  Classes  seldom  mix  in  such  cases,  and  in  this 
the  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one.  Cavalier  left  his  wife 
later  and  refused  all  her  attempts  at  a reconciliation. 

Further  residents  in  this  street  comprise  the  Rev.  Henry 
Pynyot,  the  Reader  at  St.  Anne’s  Church  (1745-1760),  John 
Morriseau  (1740-1750),  and  Stephen  Tempier  (1735-1770). 

Further  north,  crossing  Dean  Street  right  and  left,  is  Carlisle 
Street,  formerly  known  as  King’s  Square  Street  on  the  east,  and 
King’s  Square  Court  to  the  west.  A notable  resident  here  was 
George  Michael  Moser.  He  was  born  at  Schauffhausen  about 
1704,  and  came  to  England  as  a young  man  to  work  as  a gold 
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chaser.  Panton  Betew’s  remark  seems  to  epitomise  his  success- 
ful career  as  an  artist,  but  it  might  be  added  that  as  a medallist 
he  designed  the  Great  Seal  of  George  III,  and  as  an  artist,  from 
his  appointment  as  manager  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane  Academy,  he 
became  the  first  Keeper  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  on  its  foundation 
in  1768.  He  died  on  January  23,  1783,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  his  funeral  being  almost  royal  from  the 
fact  of  all  the  officials  and  students  of  the  Academy  forming 
part  of  its  procession  from  Somerset  House  to  the  Church. 
Another  resident,  probably  the  father  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  Thomas 
Mulso,  is  rated  for  a house  here  from  1721  to  1755. 

The  street  is  well  worth  a visit,  if  only  to  see  the  house  at  the 
west  end,  facing  the  Square,  which  is  a carefully  preserved 
specimen  of  the  old-time  mansions  of  Soho.  This  was  bought 
by  Angelo,  the  riding-master,  from  Lord  Delaval  in  1770,  the 
riding-school  being  built  at  the  rear,  and  during  his  time  the 
house  was  the  centre  of  many  a gathering  of  famous  men, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  David  Garrick,  Wilkes,  and 
Sheridan.  Here  also  are  some  of  those  iron  posts,  barring  the 
roadway,  to  be  found  in  two  other  streets  leading  into  Wardour 
Street,  and  in  a sense  preserving  the  old-time  ‘ Court  ’ from  the 
intrusion  of  vehicles. 

Passing  through  these.  Little  Chapel  Street  claims  our 
attention  as  the  place  of  La  Patente  Church  in  Soho.  Its 
removal  here  from  Berwick  Street  in  October  1694  saved  the 
situation  so  far  as  Le  Carre  was  concerned,  and  cleared  the  way 
for  their  using  the  same  street,  if  not  the  same  building,  as  to 
which  Mr.  Beeman  seems  very  definite,  for,  apart  from  dates, 
he  gives  two  different  sites.  It  must  have  been  curious  for 
there  to  have  been  even  for  a few  months  two  separate  churches, 
both  Conformist,  in  the  same  street,  and  the  removal  of  La 
Patente  to  this  street  may  have  arisen  from  this  cause.  That 
its  activities  continued  to  a late  period  is  shown  by  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  November  14,  1764  : 

‘ Sunday  and  the  Sunday  following  the  four  Annual  Charity- 
Sermons  will  be  preached  in  the  French  Chapel  called  The  Patent, 
in  Chapel  Street,  near  Soho  Square  ; the  Produce  of  which  is  to  give 
Coals  in  this  cold  and  dear  Season  to  several  poor  French  Protestant 
Refugees.  By  the  last  year’s  list  it  appears  that  150  Families  were 
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assisted  with  this  useful  and  necessary  commodity  by  the  said 
Charity.  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Chapel  Doors, 
or  in  the  Vestry.  This  public  Method  is  taken  in  hopes  of  con- 
tinuing this  Charitable  Distribution  and  to  excite  the  Benevolence 
of  those  who  do  not  want  much  Argument  to  be  moved  to  so  good 
an  Act.’ 

The  minister  at  that  date,  and  probably  the  advertiser,  was 
Jean  Caspar  Mieg,  who  died  in  1765,  twelve  years  after  his 
appointment  here.  The  church  was  closed  in  1782  on  its 
merger  with  the  Savoy,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Novello’s 
warehouse. 

From  the  vestry  records  we  gather  the  names  of  tw^o 
engravers,  John  Charron,  acting  as  Scavenger  in  1760,  and 
John  Charles  Canot,  who  filled  the  same  office  in  1763,  and  from 
the  Eate  Lists  Francis  Deschamps,  ancien  of  Leicester  Fields 
Church  in  1743  (1755-1760),  Judith  Eomilly  (1750-1755),  and 
Daniel  Cesar  Pegorier  (1 706-1 710).  The  street  is  more  generally 
known  as  the  residence  of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  whose 
tomb  is  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors  to  St.  Anne’s  Church. 

Parallel  with  Dean  Street  on  the  east  we  have  Frith  Street 
and  Greek  Street,  both  running  into  Soho  Square  on  the  north. 
With  Frith  Street,  originally  known  as  Thrift  Street  after  the 
name  of  its  builder,  the  dominating  Huguenot  interest  is  its 
connection  with  the  nam.e  of  Eomilly.  Huguenot  families  are 
prominent  in  every  direction,  but  possibly  there  are  few  whose 
members  can  claim  such  a reputation  as  that  of  Sir 
Samuel  Eomilly  in  both  the  political  and  legal  world.  Naturally 
he  overshadows  his  father,  Peter,  the  jeweller,  of  this  street,  but 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  parochial  activities  of  the  father,  we 
can  understand  the  character  and  success  of  the  son.  Much 
has  been  written  of  the  family  history,  but  the  parochial 
activities  of  Peter  Eomilly  and  his  influence  for  good  in  parish 
affairs  seem  to  have  escaped  attention.  Judging  by  the  records, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  congregation  at  Berwick 
Street  until  about  1750,  when,  presumably  taking  an  interest 
in  local  affairs,  he  joined  St.  Anne’s  Church,  for  in  1753  his 
eldest  son  is  baptised  there,  the  last  record  at  Berwick  Street 
being  in  January  1747.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  Constable 
for  the  Greek  Street  Ward,  and  this  probably  brought  him  into 
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touch  with  the  officials  of  the  parish,  for  in  1751  we  find  his 
name  recorded  with  John  Shillito  as  members  of  the  Wardmote 
Jury  for  St.  Anne’s.  Later,  in  1755,  he  is  chosen  as  the  Fore- 
man of  the  newly  created  Annoyance  Jury,  a body  appointed 
by  the  Burgess  Court  to  report  nuisances  and  present  offenders 
before  the  Court.  The  year  1760  sees  him  appointed  a Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Bequests,  an  early  form  of  the  County 
Court  now  held,  and  in  1764  he  acted,  as  we  have  seen,  as 
Churchwarden,  a position  as  high  as  he  could  attain,  short  of 
becoming  a Burgess  of  Westminster.  The  latter  position  he 
doubtless  could  have  held,  but,  having  done  yeoman  work  in 
his  own  parish,  he  probably  preferred  his  leisure  at  Marylebone 
to  continuing  his  activities  in  the  higher  degree  of  the  City 
rulers.  Certainly  in  his  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Soho,  and  evidently  popular  with  all,  judging  from  his 
election  as  Foreman  of  the  Annoyance  Jury.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  failed  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  old 
church,  for  in  1762  he,  as  ancien,  was  one  of  the  signatories 
attesting  the  union  of  Berwick  Street  and  Castle  Street  Churches, 
and  his  election  in  1770  as  a Director  of  La  Providence  would 
have  come  as  a fitting  and  well-merited  distinction  to  the  close 
of  his  public  life.  His  house  was  No.  27,  and  it  was  here  that 
Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  was  born  on  March  1,  1757.  The  father 
died  at  Marylebone,  August  29,  1784,  at  the  age  of  72.  His 
name  first  appears  in  King  Street  in  1740,  and  from  1755 
to  1775  he  is  still  on  the  list  in  this  street.  As  neighbours 
in  1770  there  were  John  Zoffany  and  Dr.  Sydenham,  and 
prior  to  that  date,  in  1740,  Peter  Pegus,  Thomas  Foubert, 
Mrs.  Zachary  Luard,  Louis  Aubert,  Daniel  Paulin,  Peter  Suidre, 
and  Peter  Paillerat,  just  to  mention  a few  of  the  Huguenots, 
householders  in  this  street. 

No.  21  was  the  warehouse  of  Isaac  Swainson,  the  vendor  of  a 
syrup  for  the  cure  of  scurvy,  the  discovery  of  John  Joseph 
Vergeley  de  Velnos  on  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  Levant.  The 
recipe  was  purchased  by  Swainson  of  Dr.  Peter  Mercier,  a 
resident  in  Frith  Street  in  1775,  and  in  Swainson’s  hands  proved 
a very  successful  speculation,  although  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  monopoly,  for  the  widow,  Jane  de  Velnos,  also 
sold  the  same  syrup  from  Dean  Street. 
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Artists  include  J.  F.  Kigaud,  A.K.A.,  who  lived  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Henry  Luther  in  1772,  and  J.  Laporte,  E.A.,  who  lived 
at  No.  14  in  1787.  From  the  Berwick  Street  Kegisters,  Jacob 
de  Baufre  was  living  in  this  street  in  1701,  and  from  the  Bate 
List,  Eichard  de  Sauffrein,  1740-1745,  as  also  Philip  Joneau,  the 
minister  of  Hungerford  Market  Church  from  1696  to  1730.  A 
neighbour  of  Peter  Eomilly’s,  John  Sagnier,  rated  here  from 
1755-1760,  advertises  a sale  in  1755  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones  from  ‘ The  Diamond  Cross  ’ in  this  street,  and  in  Kerslake’s 
Catalogue  there  is  mentioned  a copy  of  the  ‘ Beauties  of  Handel,’ 
bound  by  Count  de  Caumont  at  the  address  No.  1 here,  and 
among  other  notables  of  the  day  Nathaniel  Hone,  the  artist,  is 
rated  alongside  Dr.  Paul  Mattey.  _ 

Greek  Street,  named  after  the  church,  was  the  home  of  Paul 
Crespin,  the  goldsmith,  who  served  the  office  of  Overseer  in 
1731.  His  name  appears  on  the  Bate  List  from  1735  to  1760, 
and  from  1735  he  is  rated  for  two  houses.  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
the  pewterer,  also  appears  on  the  list  from  1740  to  1770.  He  is 
down  on  the  nomination  list  for  Overseers  in  1740,  and  acted  as 
Churchwarden  in  1763,  being  appointed  a Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Bequests  in  1755,  and  ten  years  later  becoming  a 
Burgess  of  Westminster,  the  only  Huguenot  to  attain  that 
dignity.  Another  family  to  be  found  here  is  that  of  the  Periers, 
Charles  Perier’s  name  appearing  in  1740,  followed  by  that  of 
Jane  Perier  in  1745,  and  Louis  Perier  until  about  1770.  The 
last,  a woollen  draper,  served  the  office  of  Scavenger  in  1753, 
and  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Bequests  in 
1754,  becoming  Churchwarden  in  1768. 

Other  names  remaining  for  some  period  on  the  Bute  Lists  are 
John  Monicatt,  who  first  appears  in  1696  and  continues  until 
1735,  Nicholas  Fountaine  from  1706  to  1730,  Gabriel  Fournier 
1710  to  1740,  John  Bistoe  1696  to  1725,  with  the  name  of  Mary 
Vignoles  in  the  1770  book  as  an  addition  by  way  of  interest. 
An  old  resident  in  this  street  was  Peter  van  der  Banc,  the 
mezzotint  engraver,  who  died  in  1697,  many  of  his  engravings 
being  published  from  here. 

A modern  item  of  interest,  both  Huguenot  and  emigre,  is 
that  of  Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Breun,  whose  print  shop  is  known  to  many. 
His  is  an  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  of  our  great 
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families,  for,  as  the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Vitry,  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  French  Minister,  Michel  de  I’Hopital,  who 
originated  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  family  fled  from  France 
after  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  but  do  not  appear  in  England 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  duke- 
dom was  a creation  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
family  were  acknowledged  by  the  Neapolitan  Government  as 
descendants  of  the  Gallucio  family  of  that  kingdom,  the  King 
granting  him  a place  in  the  nobility.  The  seventh  duke  was 
living  in  Dublin  in  1898,  and  was  the  possessor  of  a ring  given 
by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  an  ancestor,  whose  sister  married 
the  Duke  of  Darnley.  The  ring,  set  with  rose  diamonds,  and 
containing  a miniature  of  Charles  I and  a lock  of  his  hair,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1889. 
Mr.  Breun’s  busmess  was  first  established  at  Chelsea  in  1789, 
and  removed  to  No.  4 Crown  Street  (Hog  Lane)  in  1800. 

Passing  through  Greek  Street  into  Soho  Square,  built  in 
1681,  we  find  here  again  a palace  (Monmouth  House)  the 
dominating  feature.  The  Square,  unlike  Leicester  Fields,  Avas 
built  as  a square.  Its  residents  were  of  the  wealthy  order, 
from  the  ducal  class  downwards,  and  hence  doubtless  it  AA-as 
considered  suitable  for  the  Embassies  of  France,  Spain,  Venice, 
and  Naples.  In  1748  the  Avooden  palisading  of  the  Square 
garden  was  replaced  by  iron  railings,  and  on  the  list  of  con- 
tributors were  Henry  L’Apotre,  a resident  here  from  1730, 
and  Eachel  and  Sarah  Nepheu,  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Rate  List  as  late  as  1770.  The  railings  were  made  by  the  firm 
of  A"an  der  Comb.  An  interesting  resident  of  the  Square  was 
Colonel  Peter  Soulegre,  the  West  India  merchant,  one  of 
Schomberg’s  Horse,  and  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital, 
Avho  lived  here  from  1730  to  1740,  and  died  in  Dean  Street  in 
March  1760.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sir  Stephen  Theodore 
Jansen,  Avho  is  rated  as  a resident  from  1765  to  1775.  Colonel 
Soulegre’s  rank  must  haA^e  been  an  assumed  one,  for  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  officers,  and  his  connection  Avith 
Schomberg’s  Horse  was  probably  that  of  trooper,  possibly 
one  of  the  many  who  failed  to  secure  a commission  and  served 
in  the  ranks  rather  than  not  serve  at  all.  It  is  significant  that 
on  his  marriage  he  describes  himself  as  ‘ merchant  ’ only. 
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Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Jansen,  his  son-in-law,  was  the  fourth 
Baronet  and  third  son  of  Sir  Theodore  Jansen,  knighted  hy 
William  III,  and  created  a Baronet  by  George  I for  his  services 
in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  acceptance  of 
a Directorship  in  the  South  Sea  Company  involved  the  father 
in  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  although  personalh"  not  to 
blame — a fact  obvious  from  his  being  granted  £50,000  out  of  his 
estate.  The  son  became  a London  merchant  of  prominence, 
M.P.  for  the  City  in  1747,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1754.  During  his 
mayoralty,  financial  losses  forced  him  into  making  a composition 
with  his  creditors,  and  he  retired  to  the  country,  to  lead  the 
most  frugal  of  lives,  with  the  intention  of  paying  every  creditor 
in  full.  In  1765  he  was  a candidate,  with  four  others,  for  the 
office  of  City  Chamberlain,  avowedly  with  the  same  purpose,  and 
on  his  election  he  circularised  the  Livery,  detailing  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  up  to  the  date  of  his  appointment,  which  showed 
that  in  eleven  years  out  of  £600  p.a.  he  had  managed  to 
repay  between  £4000  to  £5000.  The  year  of  his  appointment 
his  eldest  brother,  Abraham,  the  second  Baronet,  died,  and  left 
him  an  annuity  of  £500,  which  he  promptly  sold  by  auction, 
Henry,  his  brother  and  third  Baronet,  being  the  purchaser. 
This  £5,000  was  paid  to  the  creditors,  and  the  following  year, 
1766,  his  struggles  ended,  for  on  Sir  Henry’s  death  he  succeeded 
to  both  his  brother’s  title  and  fortune.  Those  years  of  sacrifice 
to  attain  such  an  end  are  a sufficient  testimonial  to  Sir  Stephen’s 
sterling  character,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  of  his  election 
as  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital — La  Providence — in  1769. 
He  retired  from  the  Chamberlaincy  in  1776  and  died  in  1777, 
universally  respected  for  his  many  public  and  private  virtues. 
He  left  an  only  daughter,  Henrietta,  born  in  1752,  to  whom  her 
grandfather.  Colonel  Soulegre,  bequeathed  £20,000,  and  with 
his  death  the  Baronetcy  became  extinct.  A history  of  this 
character  is  not  cornmnn,  and  certainly  one  not  to  be  omitted 
from  the  annals  of  Huguenot  Soho. 

Judging  from  the  Bate  Books,  the  Square  was  in  fact  the 
Belgrave  Square  of  its  period,  for  Colonel  Soulegre  had  as 
neighbours  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Lords  Bateman,  Morpeth, 
Grinston,  Macclesfield,  and  Newton,  to  mention  peers  alone, 
while  Mr.  L’Apotre  and  Mrs.  Nepheu  had  the  Duchess  of 
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Wharton,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  to  mention  such  people  as  Alderman 
Beckford,  Thomas  Ardesoif,  Balthazar  Antoine  Lescallier,  and 
Francis  John  Tyson. 

Monmouth  House  formed  the  south  side  of  the  Square,  and 
in  its  chapel  we  have  the  first  site  of  the  Berwick  Street  Church, 
where  its  congregation  met  until  1694.  On  the  north  side  is 
the  Threadneedle  Street  Church,  the  fourth  building  of  its 
name.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Aston  Webb  and  opened 
for  services  in  1893,  its  cost  being  met  by  the  sale  to  the  Post 
Office  of  the  third  building  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  for  £26,000. 
Time  works  curious  changes,  and  it  is  interesting  that  our 
London  Cathedral  should  have  found  its  last  home  in  West- 
minster, while  that  of  Westminster,  the  Savoy,  should  have 
found  a final  resting-place  outside  its  city  boundary  in  Holborn. 

We  pass  from  the  Square  by  Sutton  Street,  where  in 
1710  Jean  Savary,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Miremont’s  Dragoons 
in  1695,  was  living,  and  from  there  into  Hog  Lane. 

Hog  Lane  is  now  represented  by  Charing  Cross  Eoad.  Its 
name  was  changed  in  1752  to  Crown  Street,  the  title  being 
taken  from  the  ‘ Bose  and  Crown  ’ at  the  corner  of  Eose  (now 
Manette)  Street.  Its  traders  were  of  a polygenous  nature,  for 
among  them  can  be  included  Pierre  la  Combe,  a worker  for 
painted  cloth  for  walls,  Eene  Auvache,  cooper,  Pierre  Debi, 
tapestry  maker,  Isaac  Guyon,  distiller,  and  Jacques  Janson, 
comb-maker,  quite  apart  from  the  usual  trades  of  tailor,  boot- 
maker, wigmaker,  baker,  etc.  Two  silversmiths,  Paul  Pinard 
(1735-1739,  and  again  in  1751)  and  Ernest  Sieber  (1746),  also 
register  as  from  this  street,  and  Mathew  Lyart  is  rated  for  a 
house  from  1715  to  1730,  where  his  son,  the  engraver,  was  born. 

The  signs  given  as  addresses  on  the  church  records  include 
‘ Three  Pigeons,’  ‘ Plough,’  ‘ Sugar  Loaf,’  ‘ Golden  Sugar 
Loaf,’  ‘ King’s  Arms,’  and  ‘ Black  Lion,’  but  these  are  not 
necessarily  taverns.  James  Louis  Serandon,  independent, 
gives  the  ‘ Arms  of  England  ’ as  his  address,  although,  as  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  Eate  Book,  the  address  may  have 
been  meant  for  the  ‘ King’s  Arms,’  which  probably  was  a 
tavern. 

Huguenot  interest,  however,  centres  around  the  old  Church 
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of  Les  Grecs,  popularly  known  as  the  Greek  Church,  despite 
its  modern  appellation  of  St.  Mary’s,  Charing  Cross  Eoad. 
Should  the  Church  authorities  have  their  way,  even  this  land- 
mark will  soon  disappear,  for  in  their  opinion  its  need  has 
ceased.  Whatever  they  may  feel,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its 
notices  and  appeals  in  the  recent  past  have  acted  as  a reminder 
of  what  our  faith  has  been  and  is  still,  and  if  other  churches 
like  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  can  retain  valuable  frontages,  it 
seems  a pity  that  this  historical  church  should  be  swept  away 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  another  church  in  a new  suburb, 
where  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  too  indifferent  to  build 
one. 

The  foundation  of  the  Greek  Church  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Joseph  Georginos,  Archimandrite  of  the  Isle  of  Samos,  who 
came  to  England  in  1676  and,  finding  many  of  his  countrymen, 
refugees  like  himself  from  Turkish  persecution,  midertook 
the  task  of  providing  a church  for  them.  In  this  he  was  helped 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  who  gave  him  the  land,  and  Henry 
Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  showed  his  interest  in 
the  refugees  by  also  supporting  a scheme  for  the  foundation 
of  a college  at  Oxford,  which  finally  matured  in  Gloucester 
Hall,  now  Worcester  College,  and  which  from  1694  to  1705 
was  known  as  the  Greek  College.  Georginos  travelled  through- 
out England  with  his  appeal  for  assistance,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  collecting  £1500,  with  which  he  built  the  church.  His 
efforts  to  keep  a congregation  were  not  so  successful,  and  a 
few  years  later,  1681,  the  church  was  closed,  the  Greek  colony 
having  removed  to  the  City  of  London.  Then,  quoting  Two 
Centuries  of  Soho,  the  Archimandrite  tried  to  dispose  of  the 
building  to  St.  Martin’s  Vestry,  but  they  offered  only  £200, 
alleging  that  the  ground  was  theirs,  and  not  the  Bishop’s. 
Georginos  relates  this  in  a broadside  of  1682,  concluding  with  : 

*.  . . which  I refusiug  to  take  the  Lord  Bishop  required  me  to  give 
them  the  key,  which  I denying  to  it,  they  told  me  they  would  take 
the  Church  without  it,  as  they  did  accordingly  breaking  open  the 
doors  and  taking  possession. 

‘ This  relation  I have  thought  fit  to  make  that  hereby  ail  persons 
may  see  I never  sold  the  said  Church  nor  received  any  sum  for  the 
building  thereof.’ 
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This  is  to  some  extent  corroborated  by  St.  Martin’s  Vestry 
minutes,  for  on  November  25,  1681,  appears  the  entry  : 

‘ That  Dr  Tenison,  Captn  Brydall,  Lieut  Leeson,  Mr  Richard 
Wheeler  and  the  Church  wardens  be  desired  to  treat  with  the  Greeks 
about  their  Church.’ 

The  result  appears  in  an  entry  on  December  7,  1681  : 

‘ Report  being  this  day  made  by  some  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this 
Vestry,  and  the  Church  Wardens,  that  they  have  viewed  the  Greeke 
Church  in  Kemps  ffields,  and  doe  find  upon  the  measuring  thereof 
that  it  conteynes  Twenty  ffoure  Squares,  and  doe  value  the  same 
at  Seaven  poundes  p Square  and  noe  more  Whereupon  it  is  con- 
sented unto  by  this  Board 

That  the  rate  aforesaid  shall  be  offered  to  the  Greek.  And  if  they 
accept  thereof,  that  the  Vestry  will  take  care  that  their  money 
shall  be  paid  them  upon  their  Conveying  their  pretended  Right, 
title,  and  Interest  in  the  said  Church  to  this  parish.’  ^ 

No  further  record  appears  on  the  Vestry  minutes,  and, 
judging  by  the  Archimandrite’s  letter,  the  church  was  seized 
by  the  parish  authorities.  How  far  they  were  justified  in 
doing  so  is  doubtful,  seeing  that  the  parish  land  had  apparently 
been  exchanged  for  that  on  which  St.  Anne’s  Church  had  been 
built.  Taking  Horwood’s  map,  the  area  of  St.  Anne’s  and  its 
churchyard  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  piece  of 
land  south  of  Kose  Street,  down  Hog  Lane  as  far  as  the  south 
of  the  almshouses,  and  bordered  b}^  Greek  Street  on  the  west, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  church  stood.  The  first  almshouses 
seem  to  have  been  erected  about  this  date,  for,  according  to 
Mr.  McMaster^  : 

‘ About  1680,  when  some  of  the  Cockspur  Street  houses  had  fallen 
into  decay,  instead  of  them  being  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  as  the 
neighbourhood  had  become  more  residential  and  the  land  increased 
in  value,  ground  in  another  part  of  the  parish  was  obtained,  called 
Kemp’s  Field  in  Hog  Lane,  now  Charing  Cross  Road,  on  the  site  at 
present  occupied  by  St.  Mary’s  Church  and  the  London  County 
Council  School.’ 

^ The  word  ‘ pretended  ’ is  inserted  later  above  the  line. 

^ St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  by  John  McMaster. 
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The  almshouses  comprised  several  blocks,  built  at  various 
dates,  finally  forming  a square,  as  shown  by  Horwood’s  map, 
and  the  earliest  of  these,  referred  to  by  Mr.  McMaster,  were 
four  on  the  western  front,  built  in  1680  by  Dr.  Tenison  from 
funds  supphed  him  by  anonymous  givers.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  probable  that  Barbon  may  have  granted  a lease  only  of 
the  site  of  the  church,  and  that,  in  the  provision  for  further 
almshouses,  the  parish  bought  the  ground  from  Barbon,  and 
hence  the  very  small  offer  made  to  the  Greeks.  The  church, 
when  first  erected,  certainly  stood  alone  on  the  almshouse 
ground,  which  is  only  a fraction  of  the  land  originally  exchanged 
with  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  judging  by  the  size  of  St.  Anne’s. 
The  date  1680  is  taken  from  a tablet  erected  in  the  courtyard 
recording  the  erection  and  donors  of  almshouses,  and  may 
be  a mistake  for  1681,  when  it  would  seem  probable  that  they 
were  erected — that  is,  after  the  parish  had  taken  possession  of 
the  church. 

. Evidently  the  Vestry  did  not  feel  easy  about  matters,  for 
their  next  step,  after  taking  possession  of  the  church,  was  to 
set  about  getting  the  land  made  over  to  the  parish.  On 
January  18,  1681/2  there  is  the  minute  : 

‘ Ordered  that  Dr.  Tenison,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and  Wm 
Bridgman  be  desired  to  attend  the  Earl  of  St.  Albon  about  the 
Greeks  Church  and  that  a peton  ^ be  presented  to  his  Matie  for 

his  Grant  of  the  Inhabitants  [sic]  thereof.’ 

The  week  following,  on  January  26,  the  result  of  this  interview 
is  given  by  the  entry  : 

‘ Sir  William  Pulteney  reporting  to  this  Board  that  hee  together 
with  Dr  Tenison  had  (according  to  an  Order  of  the  last  Vestry) 
waited  upon  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  about  the  Greeke  Church,  and 
that  his  Matie  had  granted  the  Inheritance  thereof  to  this  Parish, 
and  the  said  Earl  was  very  ready  and  willing  that  the  same  Grant 
should  pass  in  his  Lopps  patent.  It  is  therefore  Ordered  That 
Mr  fioulkes  (who  Solicites  for  his  Lopp)  be  desired  to  take  care  that 
the  said  Grant  to  this  Parish  be  passed  in  his  Lopps  Patent  accord- 
ingly ; and  that  the  Senr  Church  Warden  for  the  time  being  doe 
satisfy  and  Pay  the  said  Mr  fioulkes  all  such  reasonable  charges  as 
he  shall  be  put  unto  for  and  concerning  the  same  ; ’ 


1 Blank  in  entry. 
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followed  a month  later,  February  21,  1681/2,  by  ; 

‘ Mr  Bridgman  having  acquainted  the  Vestry  That  Mr  Secretary 
Jenkins  had  moved  the  King  upon  the  Petition  of  the  parish  of 
St  Martins  for  the  Inheritance  of  the  Scite  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  Lands  adjoyning  and  that  his  Matie  was  graciously  disposed 
to  grant  the  same  And  that  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban  had  consented 
that  a Clause  containing  the  same  shall  be  inserted  in  certain  Letters 
Patents  to  be  passed  to  his  Lopp.  It  is  Ordered  that  Martin  ffowkes 
Esqre  be  desired  to  prosecute  the  passing  of  the  said  Grant  on  behalfe 
of  the  parish  and  that  the  Church  Wardens  pay  to  the  said  Mr 
ffowke  what  ever  shall  be  by  him  disbursed  in  that  affaire  for  the 
parish.’ 

The  addition  of  the  words  ‘ and  the  Lands  adjoyning  ’ is 
significant,  coupled  with  the  offer  made  to  the  Greeks,  which 
was  for  the  church  only.  It  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  the 
parish  had  become  owners  to  some  degree  of  the  land  adjacent, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  land  might  have  formed  part  of 
the  gift  from  Barbon. 

Meantime  negotiations  between  the  parish  and  the  Savoy 
Church  must  have  been  in  progress,  for  the  same  day  there  is 
a minute  referring  to  ‘ New  Proposalls  ’ by  the  latter  : 

‘ Dr  Tenison  reporting  to  this  Board  That  he  had  seen  New 
Proposalls  of  the  Minister  and  Elders  of  the  ffrench  Congregation 
concerning  the  Greek  Church  upon  the  debate  of  which  Ordered 
that  the  said  Dr  together  with  Mr  Justice  Bridgman,  Captn  Brydall 
Mr  Wheeler  and  Lieut  Leeson  be  desired  to  treat  further  with  them 
and  make  report  thereof  to  the  Next  Vestry.’ 

Ten  days  later,  March  2,  1681  /2,  we  read  : 

‘ Mr  Bridgman  and  Captn  Brydall  reporting  that  they  had  treated 
with  severall  of  the  French  Congregation  and  read  a paper  of  their 
Agreement  which  was  consented  to  by  the  Vestry  in  the  Generali.’ 

Apparently  that  concluded  arrangements,  but  tw’o  years 
and  a half  later  appears  a mysterious  entry.  The  date  is 
September  18,  1684,  and  it  runs  : 

‘ That  Mr  Justice  Bridgman  Mr  Just  Brydall  Mr  Wm  Deane 
Mr  John  Smallbone  and  the  Church  Wardens  be  desired  to  treat 
with  Mr  Frontaine  About  the  Greek  Church.’ 
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The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  an  attack  on  the 
French  minister  by  the  mob  in  Newport  Market,  reported  as 
having  taken  place  in  March  1681,  a date  tallying  with  the 
agreement  with  the  Vestry  for  the  tenanc}^  of  the  church.^ 
Popular  feeling  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  evicted  Greek 
minister,  and  it  is  natural  that,  following  the  hostility  shown 
by  the  mob  to  any  attempt  to  use  the  church,  the  elders  of 
the  Savoy  very  wisely  decided  to  leave  it  alone.  The  church 
records  commence  in  May  1684,  so  that  it  would  seem  that, 
having  allowed  a certain  amount  of  time  to  elapse,  the  elders 
of  the  Savoy  decided  about  then  to  risk  opening  the  church 
for  services.  That  having  been  done,  and  nothing  happening, 
the  Vestry  in  turn  wished  to  have  their  rent  from  the  date  of 
the  agreement,  which  the  elders  would  not  have  expected  to  be 
charged  with.  The  Vestry,  however,  seems  to  have  got  its 
own  way,  for  in  May  1685  in  the  Churchwardens’  accounts 
appears  the  entry  : 

‘ Frontin,  one  of  Trustees  for  French  Church, 

2|  years  rent  ......  £33.00.00  ’ 

This  entry  definitely  fixes  the  occupation  of  the  church  by  the 
Huguenots  as  from  March  1682  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12.  After 
then  it  appears  yearly  in  the  Churchwardens’  accounts,  in 
1695  the  payment  being  made  by  Mr.  Peter  Baume  of  St.  Albans 
Street,  and  in  1699  by  Dr.  John  Deffray. 

An  item  of  interest  relating  to  the  church  appears  on  the 
Vestry  Records  for  December  19,  1692  ; 

‘ Applicacon  being  made  unto  this  Board  for  Leave  to  make  a 
Door  out  of  some  Building  belonging  to  a Boarding  Schoole  in  or 
near  Greek  Street  in  the  parish  of  St  Anne  into  the  Ground  of  the 
Ahnes-houses  belonging  unto  this  parish  and  thereunto  adjoyning 
ffor  a Son  of  the  Right  Honble  The  Earle  of  Mountague  and  some 
young  Gentlemen  to  come  out  of  the  said  Schoole  to  the  ffrench 
Church  standing  in  the  said  Almes-houses  Ground.  It  is  Ordered 
That  upon  the  view  of  Colonel  Brydall  Leave  be  given  to  make 
a Doorway  out  of  the  said  Schoole  into  the  said  Ground  The  parties 
desiring  the  same  making  the  said  Door  and  passage  as  the  said 
Colonel  Brydall  shall  direct  and  appoint  and  be  continued  during 
pleasure.’ 


1 The  date  is  probably  1681/2. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  school  is  ‘ in  or  near  Greek  Street,’ 
which  possibly  may  have  meant  a house  not  actually  in  Greek 
Street.  The  Bate  Books  fail  to  give  any  name  of  a likely  char- 
acter, and  occupations  are  not  given,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  this  particular  school.  Francis  Burgess,  a resident 
in  Greek  Street,  pays  a rent  for  a strip  of  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  the  almshouse  ground,  and  he  may  be  the  master  of  the 
school  mentioned. 

The  next  entry  in  the  vestry  records  dealing  with  the 
church  is  dated  May  2, 1700,  when  an  enlargement  is  proposed  : 

‘ Application  being  made  unto  this  Board  by  some  Gentlemen 
interested  in  the  ffrench  Church  in  Hogg  Lane  als  Crowne  Street  in 
the  parish  of  St  Ann  in  the  Lihertie  of  Westminster  which  they  hold 
by  Lease  from  this  parish  For  some  Ground  on  the  North  side  of  the 
said  Church,  to  he  paid  into  the  same  for  the  enlarging  thereof. 
It  is  Ordered  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  William 
Lancaster  Vicar  of  this  parish  Francis  Negus  Esq  Doctor  Charles 
Peter  Mr  Thomas  Barnes  Mr  John  Roydhous  Mr  Huntley  Bigg 
Mr  Edward  Salisbury  and  Mr  Hugh  North  or  any  three  or  more  of 
them  to  take  a View  of  the  said  Church  and  the  Ground  on  the 
North  side  thereof.  And  that  they  consider  what  is  fit  to  be  done 
and  Report  their  opinion  therein  to  the  next  Vestry.’ 

The  view  was  made  promptly,  for  on  May  16  is  entered  : 

‘ That  the  Committee  appointed  last  Vestry  to  view  the  Ground 
on  North  side  of  the  ffrench  Church  at  the  Almes-houses  and  any 
others  of  the  Vestry  Do  treat  with  the  ffrench  Gentlemen  concerning 
renewing  their  lease  and  granting  Ground  to  enlarge  their  Church 
and  Report  their  proposalls  to  the  Vestry.’ 

The  report  is  given  in  on  June  21,  1700,  when  there  is  the 
minute  : 

‘ That  the  Committees  Report  concerning  the  Ground  at  the 
Almes-houses  to  be  added  to  the  ffrench  Church  there  be  approved 
of  and  confirmed.’ 

This  was  followed  by  some  negotiations  with  the  French  Church, 
possibly  to  determine  the  terms  suggested  in  the  report,  for 
in  the  Churchwardens’  accounts  is  the  item  : 

‘ 1700,  July  3.  Spent  at  a meeting  with  some  Gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  ffrench  Church  to  treat  about  some 
ground  to  be  added  to  enlarge  the  same  Church  . . £00.03.00  ’ 
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The  result  was  satisfactory,  for  on  August  10, 1700,  is  entered  : 

‘ That  the  ffrench  Gentlemen  have  the  Ground  agreed  to  be 
added  to  their  Church  at  the  Almes-houses  they  paying  Twenty 
pounds  p.  Annum  for  the  Thirteen  ^ Yeares  to  come  at  Michaelmas 
Next — and  thirty  pounds  p.  annum  for  eighteen  ^ yeares  afterwards 
any  former  Order  of  the  Board  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.’ 

By  way  of  confirmation  the  Churchwardens’  accounts  of  1700 
contain  the  item  : 

‘ Of  Doctor  John  Deffray  the  Sume  of  Six  pounds  for 
halfe  a yeare’s  Rent  due  at  Michas  1700  for  the  ffrench 
Church  in  Hogg  Lane,  and  the  Sume  of  Tenn  pounds  for 
half  a yeares  Rent  due  at  Lady  Day  1701,  a new  Lease 
being  made  at  that  Rent  from  Michas  aforesaid  . . £16.00.00  ’ 

These  accounts  run  from  Easter  to  Easter,  and  on  the  payment 
side  there  is  an  item  : 

‘ 1700,  Novr  22.  Eor  a Coach  for  the  Vicar  and  others 
to  measure  the  Church  and  ground  at  the  Aimes  houses  to 
be  demised  to  the  ffrench  protestants  and  expended  . £00.03.00  ’ 

An  appointment  of  new  trustees  of  the  land  was,  however, 
under  discussion,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  measurements 
were  made  for  that  deed,  and  not  the  lease  to  the  French 
Church,  v/hich,  judging  by  the  entry  for  receipt  of  rent,  had 
been  completed  on  Michaelmas  Day,  two  months  previously. 

On  December  18,  1730,  a petition  from  the  Vestry  of  the 
French  Church  was  read,  praying  for  the  extension  of  their 
lease  at  £20  p.a.  This  extension,  on  the  following  January  12, 
was  agreed  to  at  £24  p.a.  for  twenty-one  years. 

That  very  year  the  mother  church  of  the  Savoy  was  closed  , 
its  building  being  declared  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  the 
larger  part  of  its  congregation  appears  to  have  removed  here 
to  this  church,  which  from  this  date  may  be  considered  as  in 
possession  of  the  rights  granted  by  Charles  II  to  the  Savoy,  its 
mother  church.  Some  idea  of  its  importance  may  be  gleaned 
from  an  application  by  Lord  Chetwynd,  recorded  December  23, 
1741,  for  permission  to  make  a way  from  his  stables  on  the 
north  of  the  almshouses  ‘ for  the  better  conveniency  of  his 


^ Twelve  erased  and  thirteen  inserted. 


Nineteen  erased. 
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Lordship’s  Daughters  in  going  too  and  from  the  French  Chapel 
there,’  permission  being  granted  conditionally  on  his  lordship’s 
undertaking  to  close  and  make  good  the  opening  when  called 
upon.  The  application  was  evidently  made  in  person,  for 
Lord  Chetwynd  signs  the  minute  by  way  of  accepting  the 
undertaking,  and  his  signature  is  witnessed  by  John  Godfrey, 
the  vestry  clerk. 

The  Huguenot  occupation  of  the  church  lasted  for  nearly 
another  century,  for  it  was  only  in  1822  the  congregation 
removed  to  Edward  Street,  removing  again  to  the  building  at 
the  top  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  which  has  recently  been  closed 
for  lack  of  members.  On  its  removal,  the  Huguenot  Church 
Vestr}^  had  two  years’  lease  to  run.  This  was  sold  to  the 
Baptists  for  £200,  and  it  continued  in  their  occupation  until 
1849,  the  Rev.  J.  Rees,  a pastor  there  for  many  years,  being 
buried  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  On  the  death  of  the  last  pastor, 
Mr.  Sharp,  it  was  proposed  to  convert  the  building  into  dancing 
rooms  and  a music-hall,  and  to  prevent  this  it  was  purchased 
by  Canon  Wade,  the  vicar  of  St.  Anne’s,  for  £1,500,  and  conse- 
crated as  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  on  June  29,  1850.  Its  later 
history  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all — the  fact  of  Hall  Caine  using 
the  church  in  his  novel  The  Christian,  its  closing  by  order 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  its  subsequent  rebuilding 
and  opening  with  a fresh  nave  in  1900;  but  its  earlier  history 
may  be  welcome  to  many,  and  arouse  a regret  that  so  fine  a 
Huguenot  memorial  should  have  been  allowed  to  disappear  in 
the  sale  of  its  survivor,  the  Savoy,  the  only  one  of  the  old 
Huguenot  Soho  churches  remaining  to  modern  times. 

Attached  to  the  almshouse  ground  was  a burial  ground. 
It  was  a convenience,  and  like  many  more  of  these  grounds, 
as,  for  instance,  Poland  Street  Workhouse,  rediscovered  when 
the  ground  was  recently  used  for  building  purposes,  this 
particular  ground  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  It 
had  been  built  over,  and  it  was  only  when  Crosse  & Blackwell 
came  to  build  their  stables  that  our  late  President,  Mr.  Roumieu, 
as  the  architect,  discovered  it,  and  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
complying  with  the  official  regulations  in  such  cases  for  the 
removal  of  the  old  bones  before  proceeding  with  the  building. 

North  of  the  church  is  Rose,  or  Manette  Street,  as  it  is 
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called  now.  In  1680  John  Arlandi,  a chainmaker  for  watches, 
registers  as  of  this  street,  surely  one  of  the  first  of  his  class. 
In  the  Savoy  Eegister  there  are  the  names  of  three  officers 
given  as  resident  here.  In  1700  Jean  Tansia,  Sieur  de  Savary, 
gives  his  name  at  the  Savoy  Church  in  full,  his  naturalisation 
papers  giving  him  as  John  Tansia  Savary,  and  the  Army  List 
as  de  Savary  simply.  He  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Mire- 
mont’s  Dragoons  on  its  being  raised  in  1695,  and  went  on  the 
pension  list  on  the  regiment  being  disbanded  in  1699  ; he  was 
living  in  1723,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  1726  Return.  The 
second  is  Albert  Combete  de  Lande  in  1705,  a captain  in 
Lifford’s  regiment.  The  third  in  1706  is  Josue  Pomrnier, 
probably  identical  with  the  James  Pomeas  listed  as  Surgeon 
to  the  Second  Troop  of  Life  Guards  in  1695.  In  1745  there 
appears  in  the  Rate  List  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Portal, 
followed  in  1750  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Portal.  This  would 
be  Pierre  Guillaume  Portal,  later  known  as  the  Rev.  William 
Portal,  and  his  son,  Abraham,  the  goldsmith  and  author, 
whose  life  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  Memoir  by 
his  descendant,  Sir  William  Portal,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents, 
and  a descendant  of  this  versatile  Huguenot.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  was  probably  Peter  Noyse,  he  being  rated  from 
1706  until  1741,  the  year  of  his  death.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a typical  old-time  vestryman — an  appointment  he  gained  by 
serving  as  churchwarden  in  1729  and  1730.  He  was  a painter 
and  decorator  by  trade,  and  on  the  church  requiring  repainting 
in  1634  he  secured  the  work,  and  in  1736,  on  the  death  of  the 
sexton — a lucrative  appointment  at  that  time — he  obtained  the 
office  by  paying  six  guineas  to  the  widow  of  the  late  official, 
and  this  appointment  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

South  of  the  church,  we  come  to  what  is  now  Cambridge 
Circus,  named  after  the  Royal  Duke  who  formally  opened  the 
new  road.  The  creation  of  this  Circus  completely  altered  the 
district  south  of  Hog  Lane.  Moor  Street  and  Litchfield  Street 
were  severely  curtailed,  while  Grafton  Street  and  Porter 
Street,  together  with  Newport  Market  and  its  slaughterhouses, 
disappeared  entirely. 

Prior  to  then  Moor  Street  ran  across  the  present  Circus,  and 
on  the  north  side  was  the  French  Bourse,  which  might  have 
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been  termed  the  Eoyal  Exchange  of  the  City  of  Westminster, 
where  the  refugees  were  wont  to  transact  their  business.  The 
building,  an  old  house  with  pillars  in  front,  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Swiss  Chapel,  at  this  place  prior  to  its 
removal  to  Ended  Street.  Even  to-day,  with  Seven  Dials  in 
full  view,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  network  of  streets 
around  here.  J.  T.  Smith  relates  how,  arriving  one  day  at 
this  spot  with  Nollekens,  he  exclaimed  : 

‘ “ There,  Tom,  stand  here,  and  you  will  see  the  entrances  of 
nine  streets  ; my  mother  shewed  them  to  me.  There,  stand  just 
there,  and  don’t  turn  your  head,  only  your  eyes,”  placing  me,  with 
both  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  at  about  fifteen  feet  from  Grafton 
Street  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Moor  Street,  “ There,  now  look  to  the 
left,  is  there  not  Monmouth  Street  ? Now,  let  your  eye  run  along 
over  the  way  to  the  first  opening  ; that’s  Great  White  Lion  Street  ; 
well  now,  bring  your  eye  back  to  the  street  opposite,  the  street  in 
front  of  you  ; that’s  Little  Earl  Street.  Throw  your  eye  over  the 
Seven  Dials,  and  you’ll  see  Queen  Street  and  Earl  Street ; well  now, 
look  on  the  right  of  Little  Earl  Street  and  you  will  see  Tower  Street ; 
well  now,  stand  still,  mind,  don’t  move,  bring  your  eye  back  towards 
you  and  turn  it  a little  to  the  right  and  you  will  see  West  Street ; 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  right,  and  there’s  Grafton  Street ; and  then 
look  down  at  your  toes,  and  you’ll  find  yourself  standing  in  Moor 
Street.”  ’ 

Clinch  remarks  that  the  many  d la  mode  beef-shops  in  the 
vicinity  were  due  to  the  existence  of  the  Bourse.  It  may 
be  that  these  particular  feeding-places  were  different  from  the 
modern  type,  for  one  reads  of  the  customers  being  served 
‘ with  bowl  and  bread,’  and  if  so.  Clinch’s  remark  is  under- 
standable, soups  with  meat,  or  stews,  being  more  continental 
than  English  in  their  origin. 

Connecting  Moor  Street  with  Gerrard  Street  was  Grafton 
Street.  Officials  resident  in  this  street  include  Francis  Malliet, 
tailor.  Overseer  1732,  and  nominated  for  Churchwarden  1743-4 ; 
Joseph  Potier,  leatherseller,  nominated  for  Overseer  1739  ; 
William  Taber,  hosier.  Scavenger  1765;  and  Kichard  Aynge, 
baker,  nominated  for  Churchwarden  1768.  All  of  these  are 
peaceful  trades,  but  from  the  Church  Kegister  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  street  was  a little  arsenal,  for  there  are  Pierre  Cailhau, 
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armourer  (1706)  ; Pierre  Choqiiet,  scabbard  maker  (1702)  ; 
Gaspard  Olivier  at  ‘ The  Cutler  ’ (1705/7)  ; and  one  with  the 
significant  name  of  Pierre  du  Clou  at  ‘ The  Queen  x\nne  ’ 
(1704).  As  an  addition,  the  following  advertisements  will  be 
of  interest.  They  are  taken,  the  first  from  the  London  Post  of 
January  1,  1700,  the  second  dated  about  1706  : 

‘ The  Finest  & Strongest  Glaz’d  and  Unglaz’d  Gun  Powder,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  Grains,  is  Sold  at  any  Reasonable  Rates  by  James 
Thihauld,  at  the  sign  of  the  Gunpowder -Mill  in  Grafton  Street  near 
Newport  Market  in  Soho,  London. 

‘ Extraordinary  strong  glazed  and  unglazed  fine  Gunpowder  of 
all  sorts  and  grains,  is  made  by  Peter  Azire  of  Oare  near  Feversham 
in  Kent  and  to  prevent  its  being  mixed  with  any  other  it  is  sold 
for  him  by  whole  sale  or  retale  at  his  house  in  Grafton  Street,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Gunpowder  Mill  in  Soho.’ 

James  Thybauld  appears  on  the  Rate  List  from  1710  to  1730 
as  in  Hayes  Court  adjacent.  This  court  was  at  the  junction 
of  Grafton  Street  with  Gerrard  Street,  and  ran  to  the  south 
into  Little  Newport  Street.  Thomas  Legrand,  the  pastrycook, 
serving  the  office  of  Scavenger  in  1761,  was  living  here  prior 
to  his  taking  the  ‘ Green  Dragon  ’ in  Compton  Street.  Another 
resident  was  Joseph  Robeleau,  whose  marriage  with  Madeleine 
Tavan  is  recorded  at  Leicester  Fields,  February  28,  1713/4, 
and  whose  residence  here  dates  from  1715  to  1745,  during 
which  time  he  served  the  office  of  Overseer  in  1734,  as  also  in 
1730  Secretaire  and  ancien  of  the  Rider’s  Court  Church  and 
in  1743  ancien  of  Leicester  Fields.  ‘ The  Genoa  Arms  ’ in  this 
court  was  a great  resort  of  the  emigres  later.  Among  them 
was  a Count  Verdion,  a teacher  of  languages,  who  lived 
at  this  inn  for  many  years,  and  proved,  later,  to  be  one  of 
the  fair  sex. 

Crossing  Grafton  Street,  and  connecting  King  Street  with 
Porter  Street,  was  Litchfield  Street,  a fragment  of  which  now 
connects  Charing  Cross  Road  with  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  In  this 
street  was  the  shop  of  Peter  de  la  Fontaine,  the  goldsmith, 
whose  name  is  well  known  from  the  fact  of  Hogarth  having 
engraved  his  business  card.  In  the  same  trade  we  have  Joseph 
Lejeune,  a ‘ small  worker  ’ in  gold,  nominated  for  Overseer  1770, 
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whose  children  by  Elizabeth  Villeneiive,  his  wife,  are  baptized 
at  Leicester  Fields  in  1757  and  1759.  He  is  rated  from  1705, 
and  is  still  on  the  list  in  1775.  Eeynolds  Grignion  appears  on 
the  1760  list  onwards,  also  still  there  in  1775.  From  the 
Church  Registers  we  have  records  of  Nicholas  Doyenne,  a 
sculptor,  living  at  ‘ The  Two  Black  Pigs  ’ in  1703  ; Jean  Louis 
Marc,  goldsmith,  living  in  1700  with  Mr.  Doyenne ; and  in  1704 
at  ‘ The  Lamb,’  Jean  Pons  (1705),  Lewis  Mettayer,  ancien  of 
Leicester  Fields  Church,  1713  (1706),  both  jewellers,  and  a 
lapidary  Jean  Brison  in  1705,  a curious  trade  for  the  locality 
being  that  of  Estienne  Glizier,  a lime  maker  (1705). 

Evidently  from  this  the  ‘ orfevre  ’ — a term  which  seems  to 
apply  to  the  trade  generally  and  to  include  both  goldsmith 
and  jeweller — had  a wider  area  and  was  not  confined  to  the  west 
of  Leicester  Fields,  as  most  writers  seem  to  think. 

Returning  northwards  by  West  Street,  the  silversmiths 
registering  here  comprise  John  Barbe  (1735  and  1739),  and 
Abraham  Le  Francois,  1748,  and  of  Porter  Street  in  1740.  At 
the  Westminster  Public  Library  is  a trade  card  engraved  by 
Vivares,  of  ‘ Francis  Torond,  Copper  Plate  maker.  The  Acorn, 
West  Street,  nr.  Little  Street,  St.  Martin’s  Lane  ’ — ‘ Little  ’ 
apparently  being  Litchfield  Street.  Near  by  to  the  church, 
called  La  Pyramide,  were  Louis  Laiden,  thread  dyer  (1701)  ; 
Josue  Rissoan,  apothecary  (1701) ; Francis  Deshors  (1703) ; and 
Joseph  Deluick  (1708),  though,  as  the  street  is  not  a long  one, 
the  description  yroche  de  la^  Pyramide  might  apply  to  the 
whole  of  it. 

Although  strictly  outside  the  City  of  Westminster,  whose 
boundary  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  street,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  the  Huguenot  church  here.  Known  as  ‘ La 
Pyramide  ’ or  ‘ La  Tremblade,’  it  originated  at  Weld  House, 
farther  east,  in  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  removed  after  a 
period  at  Newport  Market  to  this  site  on  February  25, 
1699/1700.  According  to  the  London  County  Council  Survey, 
however,  it  was  only  on  February  20,  1699/1700,  that 
John  Ardowin  (Ardouin)  obtained  a lease  of  a plot  of  marsh 
land,  73  feet  by  46  feet,  abutting  south  on  West  Street 
and  north  on  Tower  Street,  ‘ as  the  same  was  laid  out 
and  designed  for  a chapel  ’ the  quotation  being  from  a deed 
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of  October  25,  1728.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the 
building  must  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
lease,  possibly  as  a condition  attached.  Jean  Ardouin’s  name 
appears  in  the  Savoy  Eegister,  November  1704,  in  the  disguise 
of  Hardouin  La  Touche,  merchant,  of  King  Street,  St.  Anne’s, 
and  later,  in  1734,  at  his  marriage  at  Spring  Gardens  under 
the  original  name,  the  La  Touche  being  discarded.  In  1742 
the  church  was  closed,  and  the  following  year  John  Wesley 
took  a seven  years’  lease  of  the  building,  holding  his  first 
service  there  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1743.  His  house,  which 
stood  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  chapel,  was  demolished 
in  1902.  The  lease  of  the  chapel  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  until  Wesley’s  death  in  1791,  after  which  it  was  used  for 
various  religious  purposes  until  1888,  when  it  was  purchased 
for  the  Seven  Dials  Mission.  Its  interior  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  building  is  the  original  French  church,  and  is 
well  worth  a visit  when  in  Cambridge  Circus,  from  which  it 
rs  only  a few  steps  away.  Two  chalices,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  West  London  Mission,  were  inscribed  : 

‘ Hi  duo  Calices  dono  dati  sunt  ab  Honesto  Viro  Petro  Fenouillet 
die  octavo  Julii  MDCIIIC  in  usum  Congregationis  Gallicae  quae 
habetur  in  via  vulgo  dicta  West  Street  de  Parochia  St  ^Egidii. 
Si  vero  dissolvitur  Congregatii  in  usum  venundabuntur.’ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  become  of  these  old 
pieces  of  Huguenot  plate,  if  only  to  know  the  name  of  then 
maker.  The  name  of  Fenouillet  appears  on  the  West  Street 
Eegisters,  but  of  the  donor  there  is  no  record. 

West  Street  was  a continuation  of  Hog  Lane,  and  at  the 
junction,  leading  south  into  Castle  Street,  was  Porter  Street. 

In  connection  with  this  street  there  is  an  interesting  item 
on  the  Burgess  Court  Eecords,  dated  July  11,  1732  : 

‘ Peter  Cliassereau  of  Porter  Street  St.  Anns  being  presented  on 
the  Oath  of  the  said  Jury  for  suffering  a great  weight  to  goe  by  a 
Wheel  which  (when  going)  terrifyes  the  Neighbours  in  such  a manner 
that  they  are  apprehensive  their  Houses  will  fall. 

To  view  and  report.’ 

But,  as  no  report  follows,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
engine  was. 
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Jewellers  and  their  accompanying  traders  begin  to  appear 
here,  offshoots  of  the  colony  farther  south.  From  the  Over- 
seers’ nomination  list  there  are  Oliver  Migault,  jeweller  (1731), 
ancien  of  Leicester  Fields  Church  in  1713  ; Abraham  Blanchard, 
watchmaker  (1731)  ; James  Tanqueray,  watchmaker  (1731, 
1741)  ; and  George  Hanet  (1768).  The  firm  of  Hanet  was 
a famous  one,  John  and  George  Hanet  registering  as  from 
here  in  1765,  and  in  Newport  Street,  1770,  1775. 

To  the  west  was  Newport  Market,  one  of  Nicholas  Barbon’s 
many  speculations.  As  can  be  imagined,  it  occupied  the  site 
of  an  old  mansion,  which  belonged  to  Mountjoy  Blount,  Earl 
of  Newport  (d.  1665).  It  stood  on  the  border  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lammas  land,  which  extended  from  here  to  Piccadilly 
Circus  on  the  west  and  Leicester  Fields  on  the  south,  and  in 
the  old  accounts  are  the  receipts  of  the  Lammas  rent  for  this 
house  and  garden,  and  ground  adjoining  in  Swans  Close.  It 
was  developed  by  Barbon  in  the  form  of  a square,  to  which 
he  gave  his  name,  though  later  it  became  known  as  Newport 
Market.  Barbon  was  the  son  of  the  famous  ‘ Praise  God 
Barebones,’  whose  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  become  part  of  its  history.  The  father  lived  off 
Fetter  Lane,  but  the  family  moved  westward,  for,  as  previously 
mentioned.  Dr.  Barbon  was  a resident  in  Hog  Lane  in  1691, 
and  the  old  home  in  Crane  Court  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  in  1710,  which  held  its  meetings  there  until  1752. 

Newport  Court,  which  formed  the  south  side  of  the  Market, 
is  to  be  found  to-day  at  the  south-west  of  Sandringham 
Buildings,  which  were  built  in  1884,  and  through  the  centre 
of  which  Charing  Cross  Load  runs.  Jean  de  la  Pevrelle,  who 
stands  sponsor  to  a son  of  Jean  Chaperon  at  Leicester  Fields, 
September  2,  1688,  is  assessed  here  as  from  1691  to  1700,  his 
widow  in  1706,  and  William,  1725  to  1750,  closed  by  Francis, 
who  appears  as  from  1755.  The  name  in  the  Bate  Book 
varies  from  Delaprill,  Delabrill,  to  de  la  Parelle,  at  which  it 
remains.  An  interesting  name  is  that  of  Peter  Planche,  which 
appears  in  the  Bate  Lists,  1770  to  1775. 

At  the  western  end  of  Newport  Court  is  what  remains  of 
Little  Newport  Street,  which  continues  round  into  Charing 
Cross  Boad  as  a termination  of  Lisle  Street.  In  1687  Isaac 
Minet  had  as  a neighbour  ‘ What  God  will  Elliston.’  In  1700 
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the  name  Isaac  gives  way  to  that  of  Daniel,  and  in  a house  near 
by  the  latter  would  have  had  as  a neighbour  Augustine 
Courtauld,  whose  name  remains  on  the  list  as  here  until  170G. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  the  Harache  family, 
Peter  Harache  to  1700,  in  Avhich  year  he  appears  as  ancien  at 
Swallow  Street  Church,  and  John  Harache  from  1710. 

Across  Charing  Cross  Eoad  on  the  east  side  is  Great 
Newport  Street,  running  into  Long  Acre.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Strype  as  containing  houses  of  the  gentry  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  others  traders,  chietl}^  French.  The  Pate  Books 
give  Paul  van  Somer,  the  engraver,  from  1700  to  1710. 
Walpole  mentions  among  other  works  his  engravings  of 
Hubert  Le  Sueuer,  and  Andre  Lortie,  the  French  minister, 
whose  naturalisation  dated  August  6,  1684,  seems  to  be  the 
sole  record.  This  particular  spot  might  be  termed  the  centre 
of  the  artists’  world  at  that  time  in  town,  and  hah  a century 
later  it  was  even  more  so.  x\n  interesting  name  is  that  of 
-Celeste  Eoubilliac  (1766-1770),  and  also  that  of  Nicholas 
Thomas  Dahl,  who  died  here  in  1677,  probably  a relative  of 
the  great  rival  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Possibly  its  longest 
resident  was  Francis  Vivares,  the  engraver,  whose  name  as 
assessed  for  a house  first  appears  in  1750.  He  had  arrived 
in  London  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  according  to  J.  T,  Smitli, 
kept  a tailor’s  shop  in  this  very  street.  His  landlord, 
Mr.  Petto,  a plate-chaser,  accidentally  discovered  his  genius, 
and  bluntly  told  him  tliat  he  was  a very  bad  tailor,  but  that 
he  would  make  an  excellent  engraver.  Vivares  tlirew  up  his 
tailoring  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Le  Bas. 
On  his  return  he  was  employed  by  Chatelaine,  and  he  so 
improved  on  his  master’s  work  that  finally  Chatelaine’s 
engravings  were  published  under  Ins  name  in  order  to  com- 
mand a sale,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  master  and  man  reversed 
places.  Vivares  founded  with  Balechon  a school  of  engraving 
to  which  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  landscape  engraving 
carried  to  such  perfection  by  Woollett  and  others.  Fie  died 
November  6,  1780,  at  the  age  of  71,  and  left  behind  him 
thirty-one  children,  one  of  whom  only,  Thomas,  born  1735, 
inherited  any  of  the  father’s  talent.  The  Postman  of 
February  11,  1701,  advertises  : 
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‘ On  Thursday  the  3rd  instant  will  be  sold  by  Auction  at  Mr  Hue 
at  the  Golden  Head  in  Newport  street  the  drawings  and  prints  of 
the  late  Mr  Rousseau,  wdth  a set  of  prints  of  Mr  Le  Brun  Battels, 
the  Auction  will  begin  at  five  of  the  Clock.’ 

Walpole  mentions  Jacques  Eousseau  as  having  fled  to 
Switzerland  and  proceeding  to  Holland,  whence,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  he  came  to  England  to 
adorn  his  Grace’s  house  in  Bloomshury.  In  lieu,  of  his  charge 
of  £1500,  Eousseau  accepted  an  annuity  of  £200  per  annum. 
This  he  only  drew  for  two  years,  dying  in  Soho  Square  at 
the  age  of  68,  about  the  year  1694.  He  left  a widow,  but 
bequeathed  most  of  his  estate  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  the 
refugees.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  church  which 
received  this  gift. 

Lower  down  Charing  Cross  Eoad  was  Earl’s  Court,  its  site 
approximating  the  roadway  opposite  the  Hippodromie  and 
Tube  Station.  To  its  rear  on  the  west  was  Eyder’s  Court, 
called  after  Eichard  Eyder,  one  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Cranbourne  Street.  The  Court  formed,  in  part,  the  side  of  a 
little  square  block,  bounded  by  Lisle  Street,  its  opposite  side 
being  known  in  1790  as  Portaville  Passage.  When  Daly’s 
Theatre  was  built  thepassage  was  straightened,  and  the  Court  is 
now  merely  a footway  between  that  theatre  and  the  back  of  the 
Hippodrome.  In  this  Court  the  name  of  Peter  Leward  (Luard) 
is  to  be  found  on  the  Eate  List  for  1730,  and  opposite  on  the 
west  side  Francis  Blanchard,  who  remained  there  ten  years. 

Adjoining  are  Cranbourne  Street,  Passage,  and  Alley. 
Despite  Walford’s  statement  that  these  were  one  and  the 
same,  they  appear  as  separate  streets  on  the  Eateijists  in  1691, 
and  continue  as  such.  Cranbourne  Alley  was  famous  for  its 
bonnet  shops,  and  the  Street  for  its  silversmiths.  James 
Tregent  appears  on  the  Eate  Lists  as  in  Cranbourne  Street  from 
1760  and  is  still  there  in  1775,  while  John  Shillito  is  down 
from  1725  to  1765,  William  Vanderick  running  from  1706 
to  1735,  Eobert  Vanderick  continuing  to  1745.  The  name  of 
Parents  has  even  a longer  connection,  for  beginning  with 
Frank  in  1691,  Edward  in  1700,  the  name  continues  to  1730. 
An  interesting  name  is  that  of  Joshua  Lintot  (1735),  but 
possibly  in  his  day  Bartholomew  Morin,  the  draper,  was  one  of 
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the  most  talked  of.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Domestic  State 
Papers,  November  1697,  as  having  reported  that  he  had  seen 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  come  into  his  shop  and  was 
served  by  his  daughter.  His  information  was  corroborated 
by  one  Touchin,  and  as  a result  a reward  of  £1000  was  offered 
for  the  Duke’s  apprehension  and  a general  search  ordei’ed 
throughout  town.  Five  days  later  Morin  agreed  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  and  that  it  was  not  the  Duke,  l)ut  the  Plarl 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  scare  ended.  Touchin  was  probably  a 
relative  of  the  man  referred  to  in  the  quarrel  between  liousseau 
and  Hume,  the  historian.  Eousseau  had  spent  a couple  of 
days  at  Hume’s  lodgings  in  Lisle  -Street,  and  by  aii  unlucky 
chance  happened  to  meet,  as  a fellow-lodger  in  the  same  house, 
the  son  of  the  eminent  physician,  Theodore  Touchin,  whom 
Eousseau,  writing  in  June  1766,  describes  as  the  ‘jongleur’ 
and  ‘ my  most  mortal  enemy.’ 

Cranbourne  Passage  must  have  been  the  one  known  later 
as  Portaville  Passage,  on  the  west  of  Eyder’s  Court.  It 
precedes  Cranbourne  Street  on  the  Eate  Book,  which  in  its 
turn  precedes  the  Alley.  Francis  Midon,  who  appears  as 
sponsor  to  one  of  the  Vitu  family,  the  draper  in  Eyder’s  Court, 
at  Leicester  Fields,  September  26,  1697,  appears  on  the  Eate 
List  here  in  1700,  and  in  The  Postman  of  March  30,  1706,  he 
advertises  the  removal  of  his  Latin  and  French  School 

‘ from  the  corner  of  Cranbourne  Alley,  near  Newport  Street  into 
Duke’s  Court  in  St  Martin’s  Lane,  over  against  the  Church,  where  is 
also  taught  very  good  Writing  and  Accompts,  and  youth  boarded.’ 

The  title  ‘ Passage  ’ is  first  used  in  1696,  and  the  title  of 
‘ Alley  ’ as  popularly  applied  to  the  Street  and  the  Passage 
led  to  some  confusion  with  the  residents,  those  using  any  title 
but  ‘ Alley  ’ being  considered  purse-proud. 

Cranbourne  Alley  runs  into  Bear,  or  Blue  Bear  Street,  as 
it  was  known,  a tiny  by-way  leading  from  Charing  Cross 
Eoad  almost  into  Leicester  Square.  In  this  street  Eoland 
Lefevre,  the  portrait  painter,  died  in  1677.  The  present 
cinema  here  occupies  the  site  of  a garden  belonging  to  an  old 
Frenchman,  which,  while  he  lived  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  sell,  his  reply  always  being  that  if  he  sold,  he  would  have 
no  place  in  which  to  grow  his  salads  1 
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Just  below  still  remains  Hunt’s  Court,  an  alleyway  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a man  like  Sir  John  Chardin 
making  liis  home.  Another  family  is  represented  b}^  Peter 
Auvache,  who  in  1731  was  presented  to  the  Burgess  Court 
for  ‘ laying  rubbish  ’ outside  his  doors.  On  the  east  side, 
opposite,  was  the  entrance  to  Charles  Court,  where  would 
have  been  found  the  Castle  Street  Church.  It  appears  on  the 
Bate  Lists  from  1740  assessed  at  the  sum  of  £12.  Its  history 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Minet,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  add 
that  at  its  close  it  was  taken  by  the  Swiss  for  their  first  church 
in  London.  The  history  of  the  latter  church  is  so  connected 
with  the  Huguenots,  both  in  its  character  and  membership, 
that  a separate  history  of  the  congregation  of  Endell  Street 
should  find  a place  in  our  annals. 

Huguenots  have  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
many  things  into  this  country,  most  of  which  are  well  known, 
but  it  may  be  news  that  the  table  d’hote  was  first  established 
at  Pons  Coffee  House  at  the  western  end  of  Cecil  Court  during 
the  period  when  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  lived  in  Leicester 
House  and  the  neighbourhood  was  at  the  height  of  its  fashion. 
Pons  was  a resort  of  the  better-class  Frenchman,  and  it  was 
for  them  the  table  d’hote  was  introduced  by  the  proprietor, 
and  naturally  later  became  an  attraction  to  the  Englishman. 
The  coffee-room  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  at  its  rear, 
opening  into  Castle  Street,  was  a private  or  ‘ select  ’ coffee- 
room.  Over  this  was  the  room  dedicated  to  the  table  d’hote. 
It  was  furnished  with  a large  table  and  numbered  chairs,  with 
pegs  around  the  walls  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  chairs, 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  table  being  reserved  for  the  chairman 
and  his  vice.  The  first  arrival  acted  as  chairman,  the  second 
as  vice,  those  following  seating  themselves  in  order  of  arrival 
by  taking  the  vacant  chair  nearest  the  chairman,  utilising  the 
corresponding  peg  for  hat  and  coat.  No  regulation  could 
have  been  fairer  and  easier  to  work,  but  the  Frenchmen, 
annoyed  at  the  intrusion  of  the  strangers,  brought  their  boy- 
cott to  a climax  by  taking  care  to  be  early,  and  occupying  all 
the  important  positions  at  the  table.  As  a result  the  English- 
men left  and  went  further  afield,  and  its  reputation  disappeared 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  many  English  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  chief  of  which  was  Slaughter’s  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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The  house  is  mentioned  in  the  Leicester  Fields  Eegister, 
Paul  Brochequin,  tailor,  describing  himself  in  1702  as  opposite 
‘ Coffe  du  Pons,’  and  in  Hungerford  Market  Church  Eegister 
by  Jean  Cordes,  goldsmith,  as  near  ‘ Ponce  Coffee  House.’ 

Farther  down,  on  the  west  side,  is  Green  Street,  formerly 
a private  entrance  to  the  field  or  forecourt  of  Leicester  House. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  colour  of  Lord  Leicester’s  livery. 
It  is  of  rather  more  recent  date  than  the  surrounding  streets, 
and  silversmiths  registering  here  include  Peter  Archambo 
(1720),  Abraham  Buteux  (1721-1723),  Simon  Pantin,  jr. 
(1710-1781),  and  Ayme  Videau  (1739). 

To  the  south  of  Orange  Street  was  Duke’s  Court,  into 
which  Francis  Midon  removed  from  Cranbourne  Passage  in 
1706.  His  would  be  the  school  referred  to  in  my  previous 
paper  on  Charing  Cross,  for,  quite  apart  from  the  advertise- 
ment, his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  nominations  for  Overseers 
in  1718.  His  widow  appears  on  the  Bate  List  in  1735,  so 
evidently  the  school  was  a well-established  one. 

We  should  not,  before  leaving  Castle  Street,  forget  to 
mention  John  de  Fonvive,  to  whom  I have  referred  before, 
and  who,  Mr.  Minet  tells  us,  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters 
of  Hungerford  Market  Church,  for  it  may  very  probably  have 
been  he  who  secured  the  building  for  that  church  on  its 
removal  to  Charles  Court. 

Finally,  I should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  modern  use 
of  the  word  ‘ Court  ’ as  used  by  places  like  St.  James’s  Court, 
as  a revival  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  which  had 
grown  to  convey  the  idea  of  a slum  or  alley.  In  this  district, 
where  the  word  so  frequently  occurs,  the  reader  is  apt  to 
consider  the  address  of  some  Court  as  a mean  one,  but,  far 
from  this  being  so,  the  Court  was  barred  to  wheeled  traffic,  a 
boon  only  those  who  have  lived  in  town  in  days,  not  so  long 
past,  can  realise,  and  hence  a select  spot  to  live  in. 

The  Eate  Lists  of  St.  Anne’s  parish  are  so  full  of  Huguenot 
names  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  pick  and  choose,  and  later 
perhaps  I shall  be  able  to  amend  this  by  a Directory  of  the 
French  names  appearing  between  1695  and  1775,  the  date  to 
which  they  have  been  taken  out. 
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2 ©lurt  aSp^Xanr  of  5]ugurnot 

(A  Refugee  Family  of  Roussel). 

By  J.  gilbert  WIBLIN. 

It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I invite  the  attention  of 
this  distinguished  assembly  of  representatives  of  many  of  the 
more  notable  Huguenot  families  to  the  annals  of  a compara- 
tively humble  house  ; still,  the  proverbially  modest  violet  may 
help  in  the  making  of  a garden  as  well  as  the  lordly  arum  lily 
or  standard  rose,  and  the  shaded  by-lane  may  have  its  charms 
as  well  as  the  sun-drenched  main  road. 

Eoussel  appears  to  be  a name  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
it  figures  in  the  records  of  Huguenot  immigration  at  least  from 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  (1572)  ; but  it  was  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  which  drove  to  this  country 
the  family  with  whose  story  this  paper  is  concerned. 

Fragments  of  that  story  have  already  appeared  in  print, 
hut  I regret  to  say  that  no  published  reference  to  them  which 
I have  found  so  far  is  impeccable  ; I hasten  to  add,  however, 
that  I make  no  extravagant  claims  in  that  respect  for  the 
present  essay  : I have  aimed  at  the  verification  of  details  as 
completely  as  I could,  but  am  still  open  to  correction  as  new 
light  comes  ever  from  old  records. 

In  his  Lists  of  Foreigyi  Protestants  and  Aliens  resident  in 
EnglaJid  . . .,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1862,  \Villiam 
Durrant  Cooper  gives  particulars  of  this  family,  stated  to  be 
derived  from  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  They  are,  however, 
incorrect  in  certain  details,  notably  in  making  Isaac  Roussel 
the  ancestor  of  the  English  descendants.  Samuel  Smiles,  in 
The  Hugueiiots,  their  Settlements , Churches,  and  Industries  in 
England  and  Ireland  (1867),  also  mentions  Isaac  Roussel  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  though  not  explicitly  as  its  progenitor. 
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I have  found  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  writers  obtained 
his  information  directly  from  aii}^  Eoussel  descendant. 

About  this  time  the  family  story  began  to  be  exploited  from 
within.  One  of  its  daughters,  Esther  Beuzeville,  who  married 
first  the  Eev.  James  Philip  Hewlett  and  second  William 
Copley,  in  Historical  Tales  for  Young  Protestants  f published  l)y 
the  Eeligious  Tract  Society  in  1857,  narrated  one  incident  in 
the  flight  of  her  ancestors,  without,  however,  giving  any  of  tlio 
names.  From  this  work  it  was  copied  by  the  Eev.  David 
Carnegie  Agnew  into  the  first  edition  of  his  Protestant  Exiles 
from  France,  which  was  issued  in  1866  ; and  four  years  later 
the  same  story  reappeared  in  Miss  Emily  Sarah  Holt’s 
Sister  Rose : or  Saint  Bartholomeivs  Eve.  Here,  however,  tlie 
authoress  took — quite  frankly — one  liberty  with  the  facts, 
making  the  heroine  bring  a younger  sister  and  brother  to 
England  instead  of  two  brothers  ; and  having  no  reason  to  do 
otherwise — assuming  that  she  culled  the  incident  from  one  or 
both  of  these  published  sources — she  dated  it  a century  earlier, 
and  thus  gave  it  a much  more  suitable  setting  (for  her  purpose) 
than  it  actually  had.  As  Miss  Holt’s  objective  was  propaganda 
rather  than  history,  so  much  artistic  licence  may  well  be 
allowed  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  Eev.  James  Philip  Hewlett,  Esther  Hewlett’s 
eldest  son,  had  compiled  a genealogical  table  of  the  family, 
and  printed  it  for  private  circulation.  A copy  in  the  Eoussel 
dossier  in  Mr.  Henry  Wagner’s  collection  at  the  French  Hospital 
bears  the  following  MS.  note  signed  by  the  author  : ‘ The  above 
was  carefully  compiled  in  1866  from  original  documents  and 
strictly  verified  in  every  particular.  As  it  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  my  own  children  it  does  not  extend  to  other  living 
branches  of  the  several  families.’  This  first  reduction  to  print 
of  the  family  history  was  thus  simultaneous  with  Agnew’s  first 
vague  record  of  its  story,  and  during  the  next  few  years  the 
two  compilers  evidently  corresponded  ; for  in  the  much  enlarged 
and  corrected  second  edition  of  his  work  which  Agnew  published 

1 This  collection  of  stories  was  published  anonymously,  and  a recent  inquiry 
elicited  a reply  from  the  R.T.»S.  that  no  record  as  to  authorship  could  now  be 
found.  But  I am  assured  by  my  cousin,  Miss  E.  M.  Bylcs,  of  Horsham,  that 
it  was  her  great-grandmother  who  wrote  this  account,  though  it  was  not 
published  till  after  her  death. 
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in  1871  the  story  is  given  more  fully,  with  the  true  names,  and 
subsequent  detail  about  the  family,  for  all  of  which  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  Kev.  J.  P.  Hewlett  is  duly  given. 

Even  so,  however,  the  account  was  far  from  complete. 
Just  what  were  the  documents  on  which  Mr.  Hewlett  based  his 
table  I have  been  unable  to  discover,  apart  from  one  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  grandsons  ; hut  there  was 
one  important  MS.  extant  in  another  branch  of  the  family  of 
which  Mr.  Hewlett  was  clearly  ignorant,  though  curiously 
enough  a copy  of  it  in  his  mother’s  handwriting  has  recently 
come  to  light.  (She  had  died  fifteen  years  before  he  compiled 
his  genealogy.)  This  MS.,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
a member  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  family,  v;ho  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  make  full  use  of  it,  is  a small  notebook  of 
48  leaves,  in.  X 34  in.,  bound  in  black  shagreen— a type  of 
binding  which,  an  expert  tells  me,  was  much  in  vogue  round 
about  1700.  The  first  39  pages  contain  entries  in  French,  and 
pages  40  to  74  contain  a translation  in  a much  later  hand. 
Pages  1-27  contain  entries  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  from  1599  to  1691,  which  seem 
to  have  been  copied  from  some  official  or  other  register  ; on 
page  28  is  a signed  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : 

England. 

On  Wednesday  29th  July  new  style  1699  I disembarked  in 
England  having  embarked  the  Monday  previous  at  midnight  and 
the  Friday  at  5 o’clock  in  the  evening  I arrived  at  London,  having 
left  Rouen  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  before. 

Isaac  Roussel. 

The  next  page  records  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Seheult 
at  the  Church  of  the  Savoy  in  1701,  and  the  births  of  their 
children  follow. 

All  the  main  French  entries  are  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
signature  on  page  28,  which  after  some  search  I was  able  to 
compare  and  identify  with  Isaac  Roussel’s  signature  on  the 
allegation  for  his  marriage,  for  which  he  procured  a licence 
from  the  Archbishop.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  Isaac,  who 
was  the  eldest  son  and  the  last  to  leave  France,  before  quitting 
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the  old  home  copied  into  his  notebook  these  records  of  the 
family  to  take  with  him  into  the  land  of  exile.  Unfortunately 
for  ns,  he  confined  his  subsequent  recording  to  his  own  off- 
spring ; and,  except  for  one  or  two  valuable  annotations 
added  in  another  hand,  his  notebook  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  the  refugees  beyond  their  births.  It  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able that,  although  his  mother,  sister,  and  three  brothers  had 
reached  England  some  years  before  him,  Isaac  makes  no 
mention  of  rejoining  them  in  the  above-quoted  memorandum 
of  his  own  arrival  in  this  country. 

A record — in  exquisite  calligraphy^ — of  the  births  of  the 
children  of  Francis  Roussel,  Isaac’s^youngest  brother,  has  come 
down  to  us  on  what  was  evidently  a fly-leaf  of  a folio  Bible  ; 
this  was  undoubtedly  used  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hewlett  for  his 
genealogy,  and  from  other  early  details  which  he  gives — and 
omits — I conjecture  that  Francis  had  copied  on  to  an  adjacent 
leaf,  now  separated  from  its  companion  if  not  lost,  the  entries 
concerning  his  brothers  and  sister,  parents  and  grandparents, 
which  appear  in  Isaac’s  notebook.  With  these,  but  without 
the  rest  of  Isaac’s  record,  the  few  omissions  and  errors  of 
Mr.  Hewlett’s  table  are  entirely  explicable. 

Apart  from  pure  genealogy,  the  story  of  the  family  flight 
and  settlement  in  England  is  largely  traditional,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  until  a century  or  less 
ago.  Some  of  it  is  contained  in  letters  written  about  I860  by 
my  great-grandmother,  Elizabeth  Griffith  Hewlett,  whicli  are 
now  in  my  sister’s  possession  ; my  third  cousin.  Miss  Emma 
Mary  Byles,  used  other  archives  preserved  in  her  branch  for 
a brochure  which  she  wrote  for  her  nephews  and  nieces  a few 
years  ago,  and  on  which  she  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  draw 
for  this  paper.  For  the  rest,  personal  researcli  at  Somerset 
House  and  in  the  registers  of  several  Oxford  parishes,  and 
notably  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Eields,  has  supplied  many  important 
links  ; but  there  is  still  much  to  be  elucidated,  and  some  of  the 
narratives  can  only  be  offered  with  reserve,  as  traditions  for 
which  the  corroboration  of  external  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  earliest  record  that  w^e  have  of  our  Huguenot  ancestors 
tells  that  in  1599,  on  October  3,  Laurens  Roussel  the  son  of 
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Peter  was  born  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ])aptized  at  Quille- 
beuf  by  Mr.  Claude  Pincheron,  minister,  and  had  for  godfather 
Mr.  George  Koussel,  uncle  of  the  said  Peter,  and  for  godmother 
Marie  Belleau,  his  maternal  grandmother.  In  the  next  twenty- 
two  years  the  births  of  seven  more  children  of  Peter  Poussel 
are  recorded,  most  of  whom  were  baptized  at  Pont-audemer, 
where  they  would  all  seem  to  have  been  born  ; the  first  four 
were  christened  by  Mr.  Pincheron,  who  is  first  described  as 
‘ minister  at  Quillebeuf  ’ and  afterwards  (when  officiating  at 
Pont-audemer)  as  ‘ minister  of  this  chnrch  ’.  The  two  places 
are  about  nine  miles  apart,  and  there  would  seem  at  this  period 
to  have  been  a close  connection  between  those  of  the  reformed 
faith  living  at  both  of  them.  Apparently  Quillebeuf  had  a 
Protestant  church  rather  earlier  than  Pont-audemer  ; but  we 
could  find  no  trace  of  one,  past  or  present,  at  either  place  when 
on  holiday  there  last  summer. 

Who  or  what  Peter  Eoussel  was  we  do  not  know.  The 
Kev.  J.  P.  Hewlett  states  at  the  head  of  his  genealogy  that 
‘ Gerard  and  Arnaud  Eoussel  were  intimate  friends  of  Farel 
and  Bri^onnet,  the  celebrated  French  Eeformers.  Early  in  the 
fifteenth  [sic — an  obvious  slip  for  sixteenth]  century  Farel  and 
the  two  Eoussels  were  spiritual  instructors  of  Margaret  of 
Valois,  afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre.  . . . From  one  of  the 
brotliers  Eoussel  (it  is  uncertain  which)  descended  the  head  of 
this  genealogy  : ’ [Peter’s  name  then  follows]. 

This  last  statement  must  be  regarded  as  inadmissible  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Gerard  Eoussel  as  a young  man  took 
Eoman  Catholic  orders,  and  although  he  embraced  the  reformed 
doctrines  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  actually  broken  away 
from  nominal  adhesion  to  the  old  Church,  which  he  rather 
aimed  at  reforming  from  within.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence 
that  he  followed  Luther’s  example  to  the  extent  of  marrying. 
We  may  therefore,  I think,  eliminate  him  as  a possible  ancestor. 
As  to  his  brother  iVrnaiid,  we  know  very  little  about  him 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  existence  and  association  with  Gerard 
in  advocating  reformed  tenets — apparently  as  a layman  ; he 
may  have  been  an  ancestor  of  our  family,  but  the  name  is  a 
fairly  common  one , and  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence 
I feel  that  a sentimental  desire  to  be  linked  with  great  names 
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must  not  usurp  the  function  of  a critical  sense  of  historical 
accuracy. 

In  Mr.  Hewlett’s  table  the  name  of  Peter  Eoussel’s  wife  is 
given  as  ‘ (Mary)  Belleau  ’ ; this  would  seem  to  follow  naturally 
from  the  statement  that  the  godmother  of  the  young  Laurens 
was  ‘ Marie  Belleau  his  maternal  grandmother  But  a study 
of  the  fuller  record  of  Isaac  Eoussel’s  notebook  reveals  the 
interesting  fact  that  godmothers  were  almost  invariably 
described  under  their  maiden  surnames,  often  with  the  addition 
of  ‘ wife  of  Mr.  So-and-so  ’ [a  different  surname].  Thus  the 
godmother  of  Peter’s  son  Peter,  born  in  1604,  is  described  as 
his  maternal  aunt,  Marie  Malefrein,  wife  of  Mr.  Abraham  Duval ; 
and  the  godmother  of  his  brother  Daniel,  born  years  later, 
as  his  maternal  aunt,  Marie  Malefrein,  wife  of  Francis  Petit — 
she  had  clearly  been  widowed  and  remarried  in  the  interval. 
The  godfather  to  a sister  was  her  maternal  uncle,  James 
Malefrein.  Finally,  when  the  Laurens  of  our  first  record 
presented  his  parents  with  a grandchild,  he  describes  her  god- 
mother as  ‘ Madeleine  Malfrein  [sic]  ma  mere  ’.  This,  then, 
was  the  name  of  Peter  Eoussel’s  wife,  and  the  Mary  Belleau  of 
the  first  entry  is  the  maiden  name  of  a Madame  Malefrein, 
Peter’s  mother-in-law. 

Laurens  Eoussel,  the  eldest  of  Peter’s  eight  children,  took 
to  medicine,  and  is  described  as  a surgeon  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  he  married  Elizabeth  Desormeaux,  daughter  of 
Francis  Desormeaux,  an  apothecary.  By  her  he  had  a family 
of  eleven  or  twelve,  the  eldest  son,  born  in  1628,  being  named 
Laurens  after  his  father,  and  following  in  his  grandfather’s 
footsteps  to  become  an  apothecary.  He  married  in  1665 
Marguerite  Langlois,  the  orphan  daughter  of  a Eouen  gold- 
smith, who  bore  him  five  children  : Mary  in  1666  ; Isaac, 
1668  ; Laurens,  1670  ; Etienne  (Stephen),  1676,  and  Francis, 
1680.  By  this  time  the  fair  weather  the  French  Protestants 
had  enjoyed  under  Henry  IV  was  rapidly  passing,  and  the  storm- 
clouds  were  rolling  up  fast  and  threateningly.  Just  when  the 
Eoussels  decided  to  flee  before  the  coming  storm  is  uncertain, 
but  apparently  Laurens  (the  apothecary — his  father,  the  surgeon, 
died  in  1677)  was  a sufficiently  active  Protestant  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  even  before  the  Eevocation 
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of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  seems  to  have  suffered  imprisonment 
for  his  faith  ; and  although  he  was  released  some  time  before 
his  death,  he  was  under  observation  or  restraint  to  an  extent 
which  made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  fly  the  country.  It 
was,  however,  decided  that  his  wife  and  children  should  seek 
refuge  in  England  ; but  as  to  the  exact  date  and  manner  of 
their  flight  there  is  some  uncertainty,  as  the  traditions  handed 
down  in  different  branches  of  the  family  are  not  quite  consistent 
as  to  detail,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  contemporary 
— or  nearly  contemporary — written  account  now  extant.  One 
version  says  that  the  two  elder  boys  were  brought  over  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  by  their  cousin  Montres,  whom  I 
have  so  far  failed  to  trace  apart  from  this  one  mention  ; but 
another  tradition,  that  the  mother  and  daughter  and  three 
younger  boys  escaped  together,  leaving  Isaac,  the  eldest  son, 
to  give  what  comfort  he  could  to  his  father,  is  more  consistent 
with  Isaac’s  own  statement  that  he  came  over  in  1699,  though 
this  was  eight  years  after  his  father’s  death.  At  all  events, 
the  Calais  route  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  and  Marguerite — 
possibly  with  Laurens — made  her  way  thither  in  advance, 
leaving  Marie  to  follow  with  the  two  youngest  boys.  Disguise 
being  essential  to  avoid  molestation  and  possible  capture,  she 
dressed  herself  as  a peasant-girl,  and  placed  her  brothers  in 
two  panniers  covered  up  with  vegetables,  and  slung  on  the 
back  of  a donkey.  The  little  ones  were  charged  neither  to 
speak  nor  to  move,  whatever  might  happen  on  the  road.  A 
servant,  dressed  as  a farmer,  rode  on  horseback,  moving  in 
advance  as  if  unknown  to  the  girl.  They  travelled  by  night  ; 
but  as  time  was  precious,  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  had  to 
be  taken  by  daylight.  Suddenly  a party  of  dragoons  came  in 
sight  ; they  rode  up,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  her,  and  then  on  the 
panniers.  ‘ What  is  in  those  baskets  ? ’ they  cried.  Before 
she  could  give  an  answer,  one  of  them  drew  his  sword,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  pannier  where  the  younger  boy  was  hid.  No 
cry  was  heard,  not  a movement  was  made  ; the  soldiers  con- 
cluded that  all  was  right,  and  galloped  off.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  sight  the  sister  knocked  off  the  inanimate  contents 
of  the  pannier,  the  little  boy  lifted  up  his  arms  towards  her, 
and  she  saw  he  was  covered  with  blood  from  a severe  cut  on 
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one  of  them.  He  had  understood  that  if  he  cried  his  own  life 
and  lives  of  his  brother  and  sister  would  be  lost,  and  he  bravely 
bore  the  pain  and  was  silent.  She  bound  up  the  wound  and 
nursed  him  on  the  road  with  the  fondest  care,  and  had  the  joy 
of  finding  that  his  life  was  spared,  though  he  carried  a scar  from 
the  wound  all  his  days.  Arrived  at  Calais,  with  great  difficulty 
Madame  Eoussel  and  a fellow  refugee — a widow  also  witli  five 
children — engaged  a boatman  to  take  them  in  an  open  boat  to 
Dover  for  a sum  which  is  variously  stated  as  30  guineas  and 
£50  each.  In  any  case  the  man  was  thinking  rather  of  his  risks 
than  of  sympathetic  help  to  co-religionists  ; but  an  attempt  at 
further  extortion  failed.  When  some  distance  from  the  land 
he  declared  that  unless  they  doubled  his  fee  he  would  take  them 
back  again — a threat  at  which  her  companion  fainted  ; but 
Marguerite  boldly  retorted  that  if  he  did  so  she  would  denounce 
him  for  aiding  heretics  to  escape — an  offence  scarcely  less 
dangerous  than  being  one.  The  tables  thus  shrewdly  turned, 
he  carried  out  the  original  contract,  and  landed  them  on  English 
soil,  the  whole  possessions  of  the  Eonssels  being  one  trunk 
containing  some  £500  worth  of  money,  plate,  and  valuables. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  flight,  Esther  Hewlett’s  account  gives 
the  ages  of  Mary,  Stephen,  and  Francis  as  sixteen,  six,  and  four 
respectively.  If  the  first  two  are  correct,  the  date  of  the  flight 
would  be  1682  (three  years  before  the  Eevocation),  and  Francis 
would  then  be  only  two  years  old  ; if  he  was  four,  the  other  two 
were  eighteen  and  eight  respectively,  and  the  date  1684.  In 
Elizabeth  Hewlett’s  letters — written  about  a dozen  years  after 
Esther’s  narrative — she  speaks  of  the  youngest  boy  being  eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  flight  ; but  in  this  she  may  be  con- 
fusing him  with  the  next  older  brother.  Even  so,  an  eight-year- 
old  boy  would  be  getting  rather  big  to  be  hidden  in  a pannier  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a two-year-old  seems  very  young  for  such 
an  exhibition  of  understanding  and  fortitude  as  is  attributed 
to  the  wounded  Francis.  However,  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  evidence,  we  must  leave  the  date  an  open  question, 
within  a range  of  at  most  half  a dozen  years — 1682-1688, 
with  the  balance  of  probability  inclining  towards  the  earlier 
ones. 

Just  how  the  family  fared  on  reaching  England  we  do  not 
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know  ; apparently  they  settled  right  away  in  London,  and  pre- 
sumably Marguerite  found  some  means  of  livelihood,  as  the 
boys  were  still  too  young  to  he  earning.  Nor  do  we  know  for 
certain  how  they  were  equipped  for  meeting  the  language 
problem  ; but  my  sister  has  in  her  possession  an  English  Bible 
(an  A.V.  of  1653)  which  tradition  says  , the  refugees  brought 
over  with  them  from  France.  If  so,  they — or  some  of  them — 
may  have  known  some  English  ; but  I can  only  give  this  as 
unverified  legend. 

Tlieir  troubles  were  by  no  means  over  with  their  escape  from 
persecution,  for  quite  early  in  their  London  life  a strange 
disaster  befell  them,  even  more  dramatic  than  the  episode  of 
the  pannier.  Two  traditions  of  this  story  exist,  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  choosing  the  rather  more  romantic  version 
contained  in  my  great-grandmother’s  letters,  merely  correcting 
a slip  on  her  part  as  to  the  identity  and  age  of  the  hero. 

Laurens,  the  second  son,  then  a lad  in  his  early  teens,  was 
one  morning  going  down  the  street  where  they  lived,  behind 
a little  girl  with  her  school-bag  on  her  arm,  when  a parrot  flew 
out  of  a gentleman’s  window  and  settled  on  her  neck,  to  her 
great  alarm.  Laurens  ran  to  her  assistance  and  succeeded  in 
beating  off  the  bird,  and  then  took  the  poor  crying  child  homo 
to  his  mother,  who  comforted  her  and  took  her  to  her  own  home. 
The  two  families  thus  became  acquainted,  and  the  boy  and  girl 
were  inseparable  companions.  But  their  happiness  was  rudely 
interrupted,  for  soon  afterwards  Laurens  got  lost  in  the  strange 
city,  and  it  was  several  years  before  his  stricken  family  had  any 
knowledge  of  his  fate.  At  length  one  of  their  neighbours,  who 
had  known  about  the  boy’s  disappearance,  happened  to  go 
over  to  Maryland,  and,  when  visiting  a plantation,  heard  the 
name  Laurens  Eoussel  called  over  at  a muster  of  the  planter’s 
slaves.  He  obtained  an  interview,  and  found  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  indeed  the  missing  Huguenot  boy,  who  had  lost 
his  way  somewhere  down  by  the  Thames,  and  had  been  carried 
off  onto  a ship  and  taken  to  the  colony  and  sold  into  slavery. 
He  asked  the  gentleman  to  take  back  news  of  him  to  his  mother, 
and  handed  him  a small  silver  earpick — one  of  his  father’s 
surgical  instruments  ^ — which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  the  sole 

^ Now  in  the  possession  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Helena  Pringle,  of  Oxford. 
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souvenir  of  home,  which  he  was  sure  would  identify  him  to  his 
mother.  The  planter  gave  him  a most  excellent  character,  but 
refused  to  part  with  him,  as  owing  to  his  ability  to  read  and 
write  he  had  become  indispensable. 

However,  the  neighbour’s  report  and  the  production  of  the 
earpick  relieved  the  anxieties  of  his  family  and  gave  hope  of 
a reunion,  which  took  place  a few  years  later  when  the  planter 
died,  leaving  Laurens  his  freedom  and  a comfortable  fortune. 
Not  only  did  he  lose  no  tim.e  in  returning  to  London,  but,  finding 
that  the  girl  he  had  rescued  from  the  parrot  had  not  forgotten 
him  through  his  fifteen  years  of  captivity  and  exile,  he  made  her 
his  bride,  and  afterwards  practised'as  a physician  in  London. 

Laurens  would  appear  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  children 
to  marry,  for  although  I have  only  found  the  dates  of  the 
weddings  of  the  eldest  and  youngest  sons,  references  to  them  or 
their  spouses  as  godparents  show  that  the  sister,  Marie,  was 
married  to  Michael  Eemy  before  1698,  and  Stephen  before 
1701.  Isaac  married  Elizabeth  Seheult  on  2 March  1701,  and 
Francis  was  married  on  3 July  1697,  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, to  Esther  Heusse,  who  was  four  years  his  senior.  I have 
so  far  found  no  reference  to  any  child  of  Marie  Koussel  and 
Michael  Eemy  ; Isaac  had  ten,  but  only  two  daughters  reached 
maturity  (they  both  married,  and  each  left  a daughter,  in  whom 
apparently  the  line  became  extinct)  ; Laurens  had  one  daughter, 
who  married  her  cousin  and  had  no  issue  ; of  Stephen’s  family 
we  know  less  than  any  of  the  others,  but  if  I am  right  in  my 
identifications,  I have  found  external  references  to  the  baptisms 
of  a son  and  daughter  of  his.  So  far  as  we  know,  therefore, 
it  is  from  the  youngest  son,  Francis — the  hero  of  the  pannier 
incident — that  all  the  present  representatives  are  descended, 
and  that  from  his  two  youngest  daughters,  so  that  in  this 
family  Eoussel  became  extinct  as  a surname  v/ithin  two  genera- 
tions, though  as  a given  name  it  is  having  a considerable  vogue 
among  the  younger  generation  to-day.  Of  Francis’s  eight 
children,  three  daughters  and  two  sons  died  unmarried,  and 
the  only  married  son  had  no  issue  ; Elizabeth,  the  elder  of  the 
married  daughters,  married  Peter  Beuzeville,  and  had  two  sons, 
of  whom  only  the  elder,  Peter,  reached  manhood  ; and  as  he 
married  the  daughter  of  his  mother’s  sister,  the  youngest 
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daughter,  Mary  Anne,  was  actually  the  ancestress  of  all  who 
can  now  boast  Roussel  blood. 

With  regard  to  her  marriage  I am  up  against  what  seems 
at  present  to  be  a dead  end.  Her  husband  was  a Thomas 
Griffith  Meredith  (not,  as  Cooper  erroneously  gives  it.  Sir 
Griffith),  whom  she  met  in  the  north  whither  she  had  gone  as  a 
governess  in  a good  family  ; they  seem  to  have  lived  at  Durham 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  after  their  marriage,  but  subsequently 
returned  to  London.  But  as  to  Thomas  Meredith’s  identity, 
I have  been  able  to  find  no  external  confirmation  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  a scion  of  a family  living  at  or  near  Wrexham. 
Accorchng  to  this,  his  father  was  Sir  Thomas  Meredith  (here 
again  the  title  seems  to  be  due  to  accretion  in  process  of  time 
rather  than  to  accolade)  and  his  mother  Catherine  Griffith,  a 
local  farmer’s  daughter,  who  did  not  long  survive  her  son’s 
birth.  His  father  married  again,  and  sent  the  boy  away  to 
school,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  about  eighteen,  when 
remittances  suddenly  ceased.  It  then  transpired  that  his 
father  was  dead,  and  the  second  wife’s  son  had  succeeded  to 
the  estate.  Tradition  offers  no  explanation  ^ why  the  elder 
half-brother’s  claim  was  not  pressed  ; but  he  is  next  heard  of 
in  Northumberland  staying  with  an  ex-schoolfellow  and  falling 
in  love  with  the  French  governess.  The  young  couple  appear 
to  have  eked  out  a somewhat  precarious  livelihood  with  teaching 
music  and  French,  and  the  five  of  their  eight  children  who 
survived  to  maturity  were  befriended  by  their  childless  uncles, 
in  whose  wills  they  figure  conspicuously.  The  eldest  daughter 
married — as  stated  above — her  first  cousin,  Peter  Beuzeville, 
and,  like  so  many  others  of  her  relations,  had  numerous  children, 
I)ut  grandchildren  only  by  two  of  her  daughters,  Bridget  and 
Esther.  Her  brother  Isaac  married  and  settled  near  Oxford, 
but  here  again  only  one  daughter  made  him  a grandparent. 
Of  the  other  two  daughters  of  Marianne  ^ Roussel,  Margaret 
married  Francis  Jolit  and  had  a large  family  ; Elizabeth  married 
one  Morgan  Davies,  and  I have  been  able  to  discover  nothing 
more  about  them.  With  the  Jofits  I need  not  deal,  beyond 
remarking  that  in  three  successive  generations  they  provided 

^ There  is,  of  course,  an  obviously  possible  one. 

2 Her  name  is  spelt  indifferently  as  one  or  two  words. 
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directors  for  the  French  Hospital,  since  their  pedigree  has  been 
worked  out  by  Henry  Wagner  and  printed  in  Miscellanea 
Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  December  1908.  There  remain  tlie 
three  granddaughters  of  Marianne  Konssel — Bridget  and  Esther 
Beuzeville  and  Elizabeth  Griffith  Meredith,  each  of  whom 
became  the  ancestress  of  fertile  branches  of  the  family  tree. 

The  Beuzevilles  were  also  a refugee  family,  hailing  from 
Bolbec  in  Normandy,  and  were  largely  connected  with  the  silk- 
weaving industry.  At  some  time  after  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Meredith,  Peter  moved  from  London  to  Henley-on-Thames, 
where  they  appear  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Noncon- 
formist meeting-house.  Here,  as  well  as  in  commerce,  they 
met  a certain  John  Byles,  a member  of  an  East  Anglian  family, 
also  reputed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin  ; and  in  due  course  a 
marriage  took  place  between  Bridget  Beuzeville  and  John 
Curtis  Byles.  To  this  couple  ten  children  w^ere  born,  though, 
>s  was  all  too  common  in  those  days,  only  half  that  number 
reached  maturity.  True  to  the  family  tradition,  two  of  their 
boys  were  associated  with  the  healing  art — Samuel  as  a 
physician  and  James  as  a pharmaceutical  chemist  ; both  settled 
in  London,  and  the  doctor,  who  was  connected  with  the  French 
Hospital,  acquired  some  reputation  as  a specialist  in  hernia. 
Both  his  son  and  grandson  have  followed  the  medical  profession. 
The  second  son,  John  Beuzeville  Byles,  established  a brewery 
in  Henley,  in  which  his  son,  Pierre  Beuzeville,  followed  him  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine 
the  Henley  branch  became  scattered.  Another  son  of  Bridget 
Byles,  William,  turned  his  steps  northwards  ; after  learning  the 
printing  trade  at  Oxford  and  getting  some  journalistic  experi- 
ence in  London  and  East  Anglia,  he  moved  in  1833  to  Bradford, 
in  response  to  an  invitation,  for  which  his  Nonconformist 
connections  were  largely  responsible,  to  assist  in  the  starting 
of  a newspaper — in  the  Liberal  and  Nonconformist  interests — 
for  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Bradford.  Under  his  super- 
vision the  first  number  of  the  Bradford  Observer  was  issued  in 
February  1834  ; and  for  the  next  fifty-seven  years  the  history 
of  William  Byles  was  very  much  that  of  the  paper  with  which 
his  name  was  so  long  and  honourably  associated.  Twice 
married,  he  had  a large  family,  no  fewer  than  three  sons  sub- 
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soquently  joining  him  on  the  staff  of  the  paper  ; the  eldest, 
William  Pollard  Byles,  represented  Shipley  and  North  Salford 
in  Parliament,  and  was  knighted  in  1911.  The  second  son 
became  a Congregational  minister  ; yet  another  entered  what 
may  be  called  the  family  profession  of  medicine. 

William  Byles  was  throughout  his  life  a strong  pillar  of 
local  Nonconformity,  and  a vigorous  partisan  on  most  of  the 
controversial  problems  of  last  century  ; though  on  some — for 
instance,  the  educational  question — he  was  not  always  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  his  co-religionists.  Speaking  at  his 
funeral  in  June  1891,  Dr.  Fairbairn  (then  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford)  said  of  him  : ‘ In  him  were  blended  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  blood  of  the  English  Puritan  and  the  French 
Huguenot,  and  he  felt  bound  by  the  traditions  he  inherited,  by 
the  blood  that  was  his.  . . . Hence  came  the  seriousness  that 
gave  dignity  to  his  view  of  life,  and  also  the  gentle  humour 
that  never  allowed  life  to  become  sombre,  but  always  touched 
it  with  grace.  Hence  came,  too,  the  beautiful  conscientious- 
ness that  marked  him ; the  sense  of  duty,  scrupulous,  even 
rigid,  that  allowed  him  not  to  turn  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
when  the  way  of  God  was  clear.  And  this  dutifulness  descended 
to  the  humblest  as  it  rose  to  the  highest  things.  Well  do  I 
remember  how  he  loved  to  tell  that  whilst  he  still  worked  in 
his  early  manhood  as  a humble  printer,  a great  scholar  entrusted 
to  him  a work  of  learning  and  very  difficult,  and  he  so  put  his 
heart  as  well  as  his  inmost  mind  into  that  work  that  the  scholar 
felt  as  if  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  no  mere  workman,  but  a 
living  artist  indeed.’  Who  among  us  could  desire  a finer 
tribute  ? 

Two  of  the  sons  of  John  Beuzeville  Byles  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  next  generation  the  great- 
grandchildren of  Bridget  Beuzeville  found  their  way  into 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; one  of  her  great- great- 
granddaughters,  Miss  Marie  Beuzeville  Byles,  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  woman  solicitor  in  New  South  Wales. 

Space  forbids  my  dealing  with  more  than  these  few  of  the 
more  than  130  descendants  of  Bridget  and  John  Curtis  Byles  ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  quality  of  the  old 
Huguenot  blood  has  not  degenerated  in  their  veins. 
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We  have  seen  that  Mary  Meredith  and  her  husband  left 
London  for  Henley  and  Nonconformity  ; her  brother  Isaac  also 
migrated  to  the  same  county  of  Oxon,  and  settled  in  St. 
Clement’s  parish,  which  was  then  on  the  outskirts  of  Oxford, 
though  now  well  inside  the  city  boundary.  He  and  his  wife, 
however,  promptly  attached  themselves  to  the  parish  church, 
which  he  served  loyally  for  some  forty  years,  not  only  as  church- 
warden, but  also  as  a trustee  of  an  important  charity  connected 
with  it.  This  charity  was  by  then  more  than  250  years  old, 
and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  some  serious  irregularities  had 
crept  into  its  administration — largely  through  ignorance  of  its 
original  provisions  ; and  his  daughter  has  recorded  how  Isaac 
Meredith  unearthed  the  musty,  mildewed  documents  from  an 
old  chest,  and,  having  first  mastered  the  unfamiliar  writing  by 
slow  steps  in  his  scanty  leisure,  deciphered  the  deed  creating 
the  trust,  and  stamped  its  whole  contents  on  a large  plate  of 
brass,  which  to  this  day  remains  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
church. 

Isaac’s  wife  was  Mary  Eudd,  a Westminster  girl  who  had 
been  apprenticed  at  a very  early  age  to  Mr.  Cairn,  the  Em- 
broiderer to  George  II ; and  when  she  was  only  nine  years  old 
her  tiny  but  clever  fingers  were  chosen  as  the  only  ones  able 
to  work  the  motto  into  the  diminutive  Garter  for  the  young 
Prince  George  (afterwards  George  III),  who  was  installed  as  a 
Knight  of  that  Most  Noble  Order  at  the  early  age  of  twelve. 
Her  skill  with  the  needle  was  shared  by  her  daughter  Bridget, 
for  my  sister  has  in  her  possession  a sampler  worked  by  her 
at  the  age  of  six,  to  commemorate  her  remarkable  escape  from 
lightning,  which  struck  their  house  and  did  much  damage 
in  1780. 

Of  Isaac  Meredith’s  six  children,  only  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  ; and  the  story  of  her  courtship  may  per- 
haps be  told  in  her  own  words,  written  many  years  afterwards 
to  an  intimate  friend  : ‘ Now  I am  sure  you  will  say  our  first 
meeting  was  a singular  one  for  I had  been  confined  indoors  for 
three  months  with  a fever,  had  lost  all  my  hair,  and  my  face 
was  peeling  so  that  I looked  very  oddly,  my  dear  Mother  had 
been  up  to  dress  me  one  cold  morning  in  January  she  left  me 
to  look  after  the  fire  but  did  not  return  as  I expected,  however 
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I felt  it  so  cold  that  I determined  on  going  down,  to  my  great 
surprize  when  I opened  the  stairfoot  door,  I beheld  a young 
Man  sitting  by  the  fire  he  was  I found  waiting  for  his  skates, 
which  my  Father  was  finishing  in  the  shop  [Isaac  Meredith 
was  a cutler].  ...  He  seemed  to  be  a wonderful  young  Man 
for  that  day  full  of  love  for  his  parents  and  so  particular  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  that  I never  prevented  him  from  going 
to  Church  on  the  Sabbath  Hay.  We  did  not  know  one  like 
him  so  fond  of  his  Parents  and  so  regular  in  his  habits  that 
during  the  three  years  of  our  Courtship  he  came  down  regularly 
for  three  years  at  eight  o’clock  through  all  Weathers.’  Whence 
it  would  appear  that  Elizabeth  had  charms  that  were  more  than 
skin  deep  ,*  and  also  that  the  present-day  branding  of  modern 
youth  as  irreverent  and  unfilial  is  by  no  means  new  under  the 
sun.  Elizabeth  was  only  nineteen  when  this  exemplary  lover 
swam  (or  rather  skated)  into  her  ken  ; her  marriage  with 
William  Hewlett  took  place  in  June  1808.  He  also  was  the 
son  of  a loyal  Churchman,  Thomas  Hewlett,  who  served  as 
churchwarden  in  his  parish  of  vSt.  Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford  ; but 
the  young  couple  soon  seem  to  have  found  richer  pasture  for 
their  souls  at  New  Koad  Baptist  Chapel.  Referring  to  this 
spiritual  migration  many  years  afterwards,  Elizabeth  wrote  : 
‘ I was  much  delighted  with  their  singing  altogether  so  different 
to  our  little  Church  in  St.  Clements,  with  poor  Mr.  Gutch  for 
a preacher.  Since  then  what  wonderful  changes  have  happened. 
My  going  to  Chapel  with  the  dear  children  I heard  the  Gospel’s 
joyful  sound  under  dear  Mr.  Copley,  the  dead  Preachers  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church  no  longer  satisfied  me,  I went  to 
St.  Ebhes  and  heard  dear  Mr.  Bulteel  there  also  my  dear 
Husband  came,  which  was  a wonder  of  wonders  for  he  had 
never  once  been  absent  from  his  own  Church  since  he  was  quite 
a little  boy.  By  God’s  goodness  and  mercy  he  had  been  seek- 
ing the  Lord  from  his  Youth,  and  died  full  of  faith  and  love, 
rejoicing  in  that  blessed  gospel  which  he  had  been  seeking  all 
his  life  but  hardly  ever  heard  preached.’ 

The  twelve  children  born  to  William  and  Elizabeth  Hewlett 
did  not,  however,  all  remain  with  their  parents  in  the  Noncon- 
formist fold.  The  eldest  son,  Alfred,  after  a brief  career  as 
a schoolmaster  in  Oxford,  passed  through  the  University  and 
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took  Holy  orders,  and  in  1832  became  curate  in  charge  of 
Astley  in  Lancashire.  In  1837  he  moved  to  Lockwood,  but 
three  years  later  returned  to  Astley  as  vicar,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1885.  Twenty  years  before  this  ho 
had  marked  a peak  in  his  career  by  taking  his  doctorate  in 
divinity  at  Oxford. 

Alfred  Hewlett  thus  affords  a curious  parallel  to  his  cousin, 
William  Byles,  in  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  north  of  England  : 
and,  except  for  being  in  different  religious  camps,  they  were 
men  of  very  similar  calibre.  The  vicar  of  Astley  was  a staunch 
Evangelical,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  agitation 
against  the  revival  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  ; he  was-also  a strong  supporter  of 
the  Temperance  miovement.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
generally  spending  a couple  of  hours  in  his  stud}^  before  break- 
fast ; the  living  was  a poor  one,  and  he  eked  out  his  scanty 
salary  by  taking  private  pupils,  who  lived  in  the  roomy  vicarage, 
and  at  least  one  of  these  ultimately  developed  into  a son-in-law. 
A forceful  writer.  Dr.  Hewlett  established  a local  magazine 
which  had  a successful  career,  and  contributed  many  pamphlets 
to  the  religious  controversies  of  his  day.  Family  affection 
was  strong  wdth  the  Hewletts,  and  Alfred’s  northern  exile — 
as  it  must  have  seemed  in  those  days  of  difficult  travel — was 
mitigated  by  the  monthly  circulation  of  diaries.  Alfred  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  punctilious  in  this  observance,  and  several 
volumes  of  his  diary  are  still  extant  ; certain  of  these,  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  his  grandson,  the  Very  Kev.  Hewlett  Johnson, ^ 
have  proved  most  instructive,  and  occasionally  entertaining. 
Entries  are  made  concerning  every  aspect  of  his  life,  from  high 
questions  of  religion  and  politics  to  intimate  domestic  details  ; 
altogether  a very  human  document,  often  throwing  vivid  side- 
lights on  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  industrial 
development  of  the  north. 

Before  taking  orders,  Alfred  Hewlett  had  married  Catherine 
Gibson,  an  Oxford  girl  of  Irish  extraction,  who  bore  him  nine 
children;  and,  unlike  so  many  of  the  larger  families  of  earlier 
generations,  all  lived  to  marry  and  contribute  to  the  Doctor’s 
respectable  total  of  sixty-one  grandchildren.  All  three  of  his 
sons  w^ere  connected  with  the  coal-mining  industry,  each  reach- 
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ing  the  highest  directorate  in  turn  ; the  grandchildren  have 
achieved  success  in  various  walks  of  life,  and,  like  the  corre- 
sponding generation  of  the  Byles  family,  have  carried  the  blood 
of  the  Eoussels  into  the  farther  regions  of  the  Empire. 

Elizabeth’s  second  son,  Edgar,  my  own  grandfather,  on 
the  other  hand,  continued  his  connection  with  New  Koad 
Baptist  Chapel,  as  did  most  of  his  children,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  Oxford,  which  some  of  them  did  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  The  subsequent  generation  followed  suit  ; my 
eldest  brother  was  organist  there  for  thirty-seven  years,  and 
was  succeeded  for  a time  by  his  daughter,  who  has  graduated 
in  music  at  the  University.  In  this  branch  of  the  family  there 
are  no  outstanding  figures  to  record,  but  several  lives  of  quiet 
and  fruitful  service,  and  one  or  two  of  an  unobtrusive 
saintliness  that  keeps  their  memory  perennially  fragrant. 

The  third  major  branch  of  the  Koussel-Meredith  tree 
sprang  from  Esther  Beuzeville,  younger  sister  of  Bridget  Byles 
and  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Hewlett.  The  latter’s  husband  had 
a younger  brother,  James  Philip,  whose  musical  proclivities  at 
an  early  age  secured  him  a choristership  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  Subsequently  he  matriculated  as  a member  of 
Pembroke  College  when  only  seventeen  ; but  he  seems  to  have 
migrated  to  Magdalen  before  graduating.  At  twenty-four  he 
was  ordained  curate  of  St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford,  and  somewhere 
about  this  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  sister-in-law’s 
clever  cousin,  Esther  Beuzeville.  In  spite  of  religious  difference, 
or  perhaps  because  of  opposite  polarity,  the  attraction  was 
mutual,  and  the  pair  were  married  in  1809  ; but  for  the 
Pluguenot  Nonconformist  bride  wedlock  with  a Churchman  by 
no  means  meant  union  with  his  Church,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
on  Sundays  they  parted  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  where  he 
officiated,  and  she  went  on  alone  to  the  chapel  of  her  choice. 
In  days  when  religion  was  taken  so  much  more  seriously — and 
for  the  most  part  more  intolerantly — than  it  is  to-day,  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an  uncompromising  couple  could 
produce  a harmonious  marriage  ; and  possibly  that  it  lasted 
only  eleven  years  was  a blessing  in  disguise.  Left  at  thirty- 
four  a widow  with  five  young  children,  Esther  Hewlett  turned 
to  her  pen  for  a livelihood  ; and  the  extent  of  her  varied  and 
fertile  literary  powers  is  attested  by  the  solid  column  of  entries 
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under  her  name  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
Eventually  she  married  again,  this  time  the  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  chapel  to  which  she  belonged,  and  with  him  she  later 
moved  to  Eythorne  in  Kent ; but  this  union  was  childless,  and, 
though  a co-religionist,  in  other  respects  her  second  husband 
proved  much  less  than  ideal. 

Of  Esther’s  five  children,  the  eldest,  named  James  Philip, 
had  a variegated  career,  following  first  his  stepfather  into  the 
Baptist  ministry,  and  afterwards  his  own  father  into  Anglican 
orders.  Of  his  own  children  two  at  least  followed  him  into 
orders,  and  a son  and  daughter  went  into  the  mission  field. 
His  eldest  grandson,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Alden,  entered  the  book 
trade,  and  became  the  managing  director  of  Simpkin  Marshall 
& Co.,  the  well-known  publishing  firm  ; and  his  son  followed 
his  great-great-gi’andfather,  at  an  interval  of  rather  more  than 
a century,  into  the  choristers’  stalls  of  New  College  Chapel, 
whence  he  has  since  graduated  in  music.  Esther’s  youngest 
son  also  took  orders,  and  founded  another  considerable  branch 
of  the  family  in  New  Zealand. 

Esther’s  two  daughters,  Emma  and  Esther,  married  two 
brothers,  George  and  Ebenezer  Sargent,  and  both  had  large 
families.  The  Sargents  belonged  to  an  old  Sussex  family 
which  had  been  settled  in  that  county  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  if  not  earlier  ; their  parents  had  reared  a family  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  these  brothers  were  the  middle  two.  Some- 
where in  his  later  twenties  George  came  to  Oxford  to  take  up 
a business  post,  and  had  an  introduction  to  the  chapel  which 
the  Hewletts  attended  ; the  upshot  was  his  marriage  in  1837 
to  Emma  Hewlett,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  a full  share  of 
her  mother’s  ability  and  attractiveness.  For  a time  they  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Oxford,  but  when  Esther  Hewlett  (by  now 
Copley)  moved  to  Eythorne,  her  son-in-law  moved  thither  also, 
giving  up  his  business  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  A 
deeply  religious  man,  most  of  his  writings  contained  a large 
element  of  propaganda,  and  were  published  by  the  Eeligious 
Tract  Societ}^,  in  which  he  subsequently  held  an  editorial  post. 
His  family  of  nine  increased  more  rapidly  than  his  income  in 
the  early  days  of  his  married  life  ; but  in  Emma  Hewlett  he 
had  a resourceful  and  heroic  wife,  in  whom  the  cares  of  domes- 
ticity did  not  submerge  her  intellectual  and  cultural  interests. 
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One  son,  like  his  father,  was  associated  with  the  E.T.8.  ; 
another  took  Holy  orders  ; a third  entered- the  hanking  pro- 
fession and  incidentally  adhered  to  his  grandmother’s  Baptist 
principles  ; a fourth  took  up  fruit-farming  in  Tasmania. 
Among  the  grandchildren  the  family  tendency  to  medicine 
again  shows  itself,  the  most  notable  of  a group  of  nurses  and 
medical  men  being  Sir  Percy  Sargent,  a Harley  Street  surgeon, 
for  details  of  whose  distinguished  career  reference  may  be  made 
to  Who's  Who. 

Esther  Hewlett,  the  younger  sister,  married  the  elder 
brother  Ebenezer,  an  excellent  but  rather  eccentric  man,  who 
seems  to  have  specialized  in  bizarre  names  for  his  children. 
The  members  of  this  also  numerous  family  have  scattered  con- 
siderably, and  seem  to  have  adorned  the  humbler  levels  of 
life,  without  producing  any  outstanding  figures. 

As  already  hinted,  this  survey  of  a family  histor\^  is  very  far 
from  being  exhaustive  ; there  are  many  gaps  in  my  records — 
some  of  the  older  ones  perhaps  cannot  now  be  bridged,  while 
the  latest  generations  are  so  widely  scattered  that  to  keep  touch 
with  all  the  ramifications  is  a task  of  rapidly  increasing  difficulty. 
A complete  record,  including  personal  characteristics,  might 
bring  to  light  much  interesting  inheritance  of  tendencies,  of 
which  there  are  hints  even  in  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  data  already  collected.  There  is  distinct  evidence  of 
tendencies  towards  art  and  music,  as  well  as  the  cpiite  definite 
one  towards  medicine,  which  crop  up  from  time  to  time  ; but 
just  where  they  entered  into  the  ancestral  chromosomes  is  not 
so  apparent. 

In  genealogical  research  such  as  this,  one  always  enjoys  the 
Stevensonian  happiness  of  travelling  hopefully,  and  need  never 
fear  the  bathos  of  arriving  at  a final  end.  I shall  never  com- 
plete the  story  of  the  Roussels  and  their  descendants  ; but  if 
what  I am  doing  forms  a trustworthy  introduction  to  those — 
both  here  and  in  far  distant  colonies — who  may  Avish  to  add 
further  chapters  of  their  own,  I shall  not  have  laboured  in 
vain.  In  conclusion,  I have  to  thank  those  many  members  of 
collateral  branches  who  have  so  generously  helped  me  in  the 
collection  of  facts,  and  taught  me  to  endorse  emphatically 
Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie’s  dictum  that  ‘ cousins  are  delightful 
things  ’. 


Laurens  = £’Zi2a6e<  Desormaux  Anne  l^ierre  Daniel  Marie  ^ Fran9ois  Madeleine  Jacques  Suzanne 
1599-1677  I rn.  2 May  1627  h.  1602  h.  1604  b.  1606  b.  1613  b.  16K)  b.  1618  b.  1621 
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J3mnont  fir  aSostaqurt  at  portarlmgtmu 

By  THOMAS  PHILIP  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  Isaac  Dumont  de  Bostaquet  to 
any  Huguenot  audience.  The  memoirs  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
education,  his  life  as  a landowner  in  Normandy  and  finally  his 
escape  from  France  and  his  service  in  one  of  King  William’s 
French  Regiments  were  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  Lord 
Macaulay , who  made  use  of  them  in  his  account  of  the  campaign 
of  1689-92  in  Ireland.  They  are  very  human  documents,  full 
of  intimate  details,  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  writer 
is  that,  like  too  many  other  diarists,  he  left  his  tale  half  told, 
so  that  we  have  to  gather  painfully  from  official  records  the 
story  of  the  sixteen  closing  years  of  his  life.  The  record  of  his 
meeting  under  new  conditions  with  old  friends,  neighbours, 
and  cousins,  for  he  recognised  the  most  distant  degrees  of 
relationship,  their  reminiscences  of  their  sufferings  in  France, 
their  flight  and  their  army  services,  set  forth  in  his  simple  and 
graphic  words  would  have  told  us  much  that  we  should  like  to 
know  about  our  forbears  and  their  early  days  in  exile  ; but  it 
was  never  written,  and  any  attempt  to  fill  in  some  part  of  what 
is  lacking  is  necessarily  inadequate.  The  main  interest  in  the 
story,  such  as  it  is,  is  that  it  is  typical  of  many  others. 

De  Bostaquet  finished  his  memoirs  on  April  3,  1693,  in 
Bray  Street,  Dublin,  which,  like  some  of  the  other  places 
mentioned  by  him,  cannot  now  be  definitely  identified.  He  had 
arrived  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  the  previous  September  with  his 
third  wife  and  three  of  their  children,  Judith  Julie,  Daniel 
Auguste,  and  Henri.  Their  second  daughter  Esther  had  died 
as  the  result  of  a fall  into  the  fire,  and  the  third,  Marie  Magde- 
laine,  had  been  born  after  De  Bostaquet’s  escape  from  France. 
This  third  girl  had  remained  with  her  relatives  in  France,  being 
too  young  to  leave  with  her  mother.  There  were  many  such 
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cases.  Their  youngest  child  Henri  was  born  at  Greenwich 
on  July  2,  1689,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England.  Five 
children  of  his  first  marriage,  a son,  Isaac,  who  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  family  property  in  Normandy,  two  married 
daughters,  Anne  de  Ste.  Foy  and  Catherine  de  Eeinfreville, 
and  two  unmarried  daughters,  Marthe  and  Magdelaine,  remained 
in  France,  as  did  the  two  surviving  children  of  his  second 
marriage,  Samuel  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth. 

De  Bostaquet’s  reason  for  settling  in  Ireland  was  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1689-92  he  had  been  granted  a 
pension  on  the  Irish  Establishment  necessitating  his  residence 
in  that  country.  Men  of  all  ages  had  joined  William’s  Army  in 
Holland,  and  age  and  wounds  prevented  many  of  them_  from 
continuing  their  service  in  Flanders  or  Piedmont.  The  majority 
readily  undertook  another  campaign,  some,  like  De  Bostaquet 
himself , could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  their  campaigning  days 
were  over,  wBile  others  were  clearly  unfit  for  further  service. 
The  French  troops  had  suffered  heavily  at  the  Boyne  and  at 
Aughrim,  but  above  all,  at  the  first  siege  of  Limerick.  Of 
those  whom  De  Bostaquet  was  to  meet  later  at  Portarlington, 
De  Goron  de  St.  Germain  was  wounded  during  that  siege  in 
the  right  arm  which  he  carried  in  a sling  for  eight  years,  Marc 
Antoine  de  la  Sautie  was  badly  wounded  by  a shot  in  the  head, 
Philippe  de  Ste.  Maisonwas  shot  through  the  body,  and  Abel 
Armenault,  Jean  David  Boyer,  Marc  Thibaut  de  Champlaurier, 
and  Pierre  du  Puis  de  Brunevalwere  also  wounded.  All  these 
and  some  140  other  officers  had  therefore  to  retire  at  the 
beginning  of  1692  and  were  placed  on  the  Irish  Establishment.^ 
As  a consequence  the  French  colony  in  Dublin,  which  had 
existed  as  an  organised  body  for  nearly  thirty  years,  received 
a considerable  accession.  It  had  previously  been  largely  com- 
mercial. De  Bostaquet  had  stayed  in  1692  at  an  inn  in  Copper 
Alley,  kept  by  one  Gendron,  a member  of  a French  family 
settled  in  Dublin  before  1667,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
on  a previous  visit  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  La  Febure 
family  from  Eouen,  established  in  business,  and  of  Jean  Hays, 
a rich  merchant  from  Calais,  and  he  now  found  rooms  for  him- 
self and  his  family  at  the  house  of  Pierre  Mariel  ; but  it  is  not 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  ix,  582-4. 
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the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  Huguenot  colony  in 
Dublin.  De  Bostaquet  remained  there  with  many  other 
pensioners  until  the  summer  of  1698,  attaching  himself  to  the 
conformed  congregation  which  worshipped  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  and  becoming  one  of  its  elders.  The  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  make  a further  move  have  now  to  be 
considered. 

The  younger  Euvigny,  afterwards  Lord  Galway,  succeeded 
his  father  as  Deputy-General  for  the  Eeformed  Church  at  the 
Court  of  France  in  1679,  and  the  author  of  The  History  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes'^  concurs  with  De  Bostaquet  ^ in  stating  that 
Euvigny’s  work  for  his  co-religionists  became  from  that  time 
his  greatest  pleasure  and  his  constant  occupation.  On  his 
return  to  Ireland  in  1692  his  first  thought  was  how  to  provide 
for  his  followers,  many  of  whom  were  without  private  means. 
The  grant  to  him  of  portion  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland 
afforded  the  desired  opportunity.  An  ambitious  scheme  of 
colonisation  failed  owing  to  a misunderstanding  of  the  position 
as  explained  by  him,  when  he  had  learnt  to  know  Ireland,  in 
a memorandum  dated  January  25,  1698,  preserved  in  the 
Collection  Court  at  Geneva.^  Even  where  the  landlord’s 
interest  had  been  forfeited  the  land  was  still  occupied  and 
the  occupiers  had  to  be  dealt  with  before  they  could  be  re- 
placed by  French  colonists.  This  was  impossible  on  the  scale 
originally  contemplated  by  the  foreign  representatives  of  the 
refugees,  but  Lord  Galway  had  successfully  undertaken  it  on 
his  own  estates,  choosing  Portarlington  as  the  scene  of  his 
experiment,  and  something  was  also  done  in  a small  way  in 
other  places. 

Portarlington  as  it  came  into  Lord  Galway’s  hands  was  a 
small  town  or  village  consisting  mainly  of  thatched  or  shingled 
houses,  many  of  them  mere  cabins,  which  had  suffered  much  by 
fire  during  the  war  and  was  surrounded  in  part  by  agricultural 
land  and  in  part  by  bogs.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
forfeitures  and  many  of  the  tenants  appear  to  have  held  on 
leases  granted  by  Lord  Arlington,  the  predecessor  of  Sir  Patrick 

^ Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  iv,  358.  ^ Memoires,  p.  300. 

® See  Projet  de  Colonization  par  la  Baronne  Alexandre  de  Chambrier,  Hug. 
Soc.  Proc.,  vi,  414-15. 
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Trant  whose  estate  had  been  forfeited  in  1G91  owing  to  his 
adherence  to  James  II.  It  necessarih"  took  time  to  acquire 
these  holdings  by  negotiation  or  by  the  expiry  of  the  leases 
and  to  provide  suitable  lots  and  farms  for  such  of  the  refugees 
as  had  the  desire  and  the  means  to  build  for  themselves  better 
houses  than  those  already  available  or  to  live  by  the  land. 
Lord  Galway’s  position  in  the  army  called  him  away,  but  he 
left  this  work  in  the  capable  hands  of  Jacques  Belrieu,  Baron 
de  Virasel,  and  Charles  de  Sadly  whom  he  had  marked  out  as 
especially  suitable  for  the  purpose. His  judgment^  proved 
correct.  De  Virasel  with  De  Sailly’s  help  faced  new  and 
unexpected  difficulties  at  Portarlington,  and  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  a statement  made  by  his  wife  in  1702,  was  sent  abroad 
in  1700  in  charge  of  a body  of  refugees  who  were  to  be  settled 
in  Virginia  ; on  his  return  he  was  granted  a pension  of  4.s.  a da}^ 
on  account  of  his  services  and  he  and  his  son  after  him  con- 
tinued to  act  as  agent  for  many  of  the  refugees. 

De  Virasel  and  De  Sadly  were  employed  not  merely  as  his 
lordship’s  representatives  but  as  agents  of  the  Government  for 
anything  that  could  be  done  in  Ireland  in  the  way  of  providing 
homes  for  the  refugees,  and  De  Saidy  has  left  an  account  of  his 
search  for  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  purpose.^  The 
original  scheme  had  contemplated  the  transference  to  Ireland 
of  some  of  those  who  were  overcrowding  Switzerland,  and  at 
least  forty  families  from  that  country  were  settled  by  De  Virasel 
on  Sir  Eichard  Cox’s  estate  in  County  Cork,  but  Lord  Galway’s 
aim  was  to  provide  for  the  French  pensioners  of  King  William’s 
army,  and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  Colonel  Daniel  le  Grand 
du  Petit  Bose,  who  took  leases  of  a number  of  holdings  which 
he  sublet  to  his  old  comrades  in  arms.  The  settlers  at  Port- 
arlington necessarily  included  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers, 
but  it  was  essentially  a military  colony  ; other  soldiers  were 
attracted  to  it  and  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  refugees 
often  followed  the  family  calling,  so  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Britisli  Army  Lists  have  never  been  without 
Portarlington  names.  Our  knowledge  of  the  settlement  is 
derived  principally  from  the  Church  Kegisters.  The  claims 

^ Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  from  France  (2nd  ed.),  i,  154. 

^ Collection  Court,  Bibliotheque  de  Geneve. 
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lodged  with  the  Trustees  of  Forfeited  Estates,  the  l)ook  of 
their  Sales  and  the  Landed  Estates  Court  Eental  of  1852,  all  of 
which  are  in  print,  afford  additional  particulars,  but  the  declara- 
tions and  statements  obtained  from  the  pensioners  in  1702  and 
1714  perished  in  the  Irish  Eecord  Office,  and  the  returns  pre- 
pared from  the  declarations  of  1702  for  the  War  Office  and 
published  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings 
do  not  reproduce  their  most  personal  and  interesting  details. 
A few  of  them  have  been  printed  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings,^ 
and  I am  fortunate  enough  to  have  taken  from  others  some 
notes  with  regard  to  the  Portarlington  settlers  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Eecord  Office.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
whether  those  who  appear  in  the  registers  were  residents  or 
visitors.  Portarlington  is  only  forty-five  miles  from  Dublin, 
not  an  excessive  day’s  journey  for  a horseman,  and  it  is  clear 
that  weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals  often  brouglit  old 
friends  down.  Some  even  came  from  greater  distances. 

The  registers  begin  in  1694,  and  among  the  first  names 
which  appear  in  them  are  those  of  De  Bostaquet’s  old  friends, 
Proisy  d’Eppe,  De  Bures  Bethencourt,  and  Daniel  le  Grand 
du  Petit  Bose.  Whether  owing  to  Norman  caution  or  to  lack 
of  means,  he  did  not  himself  yet  move.  He  does  not  admit  in 
the  statement  which  he  made  in  1702  that  he  had  any  private 
means.  His  relations  with  his  eldest  son  who  had  come  into 
possession  of  his  estates  had  never  been  cordial,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  had  drawn  anything  from  France 
beyond  the  money  which  he  raised  by  the  sale  of  sheep  and 
cattle  at  the  fair  of  Basqueville  for  the  purpose  of  his  escape. 
His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
her  brother  before  quitting  France  with  regard  to  her  share  in 
the  family  property,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  entering 
on  it  should  she  return  to  France.^  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
possible  that  she  derived  something  from  it.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  she  had  some  little  means  apart  from  her  husband. 
The  family  had  certainly  something  more  than  his  pension  to 
depend  on,  as  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  it,  as  explained 
later,  for  a consideration  which  would  have  clearly  involved  a 
loss  of  income. 

1 Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  i,  347-8  ; ix,  252-3. 


2 Memoires,  pp.  187-8. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  circumstances  arose  a few  years  later  to 
make  him  change  his  mind.  Lord  Galway  had  returned  to 
Ireland  in  February  1697,  having  been  appointed  as  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  for  the  government  of  the  country,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  settlement  at  Portarlington, 
appointing  an  old  officer,  Jean  David  Boyer,  described  in  the 
registers  as  his  steward,  to  act  with  DeVirasel  on  his  behalf,  and 
providing  him  with  a cottage  and  a farm  of  80  acres  adjoining 
the  town  on  which  a number  of  houses  were  afterwards  built. 
The  peace  of  Eyswick  had  thrown  a large  numl)er  of  officers 
out  of  employment,  and  the  number  of  French  pensioners  on 
the  Irish  Establishment  had  been  raised  to  590,  including  a few 
persons  who  had  not  served  and'57  non-commissioned  officers 
and  private  soldiers.^  It  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Galway  that 
he  took  a special  interest  in  twelve  corporals  and  troopers  of  his 
own  regiment,^  of  whom  at  least  four,  Gaspar  and  Louis  Pajon, 
Jean  Bessiere,  and  Jacques  Beauchant,  settled  at  Portarlington. 
The  last  named,  when  making  a declaration  with  regard  to  his 
means  in  1714,  complained  that  he  had  nothing  but  half  une 
petite  mechante  cabine  with  half  an  acre  of  land  attached  and 
a cow  and  two  heifers,  which,  by  the  way,  he  must  have  grazed 
elsewhere.  He  and  his  son  appear  from  the  Church  Account 
Books  to  have  become  in  later  years  leading  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  have  kept  a shop  in  which  they  combined 
the  businesses  of  ironmonger,  draper,  and  undertaker. 

The  great  increase  in  the  pension  list  made  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  scale  of  pensions.  This  probably  did  not  surprise 
De  Bostaquet,  as  he  had  known  of  a somewhat  similar  reduction 
in  Holland  in  1687,^  but  it  affected  him  personally  to  the 
extent  of  lowering  his  pension  from  65.  3d.  to  5s.  a day,^  and 
no  doubt  caused  him  to  reconsider  his  mode  of  life.  He  had 
never  before  been  a townsman,  and  Lord  Galway’s  views  had 
great  weight  with  him.  Accordingly,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
move,  and  appears  in  the  Portarlington  Eegisters  for  the  first 
time  in  November  13,  1698.  His  daughter  Judith  Julie,  now 
nearly  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  already  visited  Portarlington 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi,  299. 

2 British  Museum  Additional  MSS.  9718,  pp.  112,  1.34. 

^ Memoires,  p.  170.  ^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi,  318  ; ix,  582. 
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in  1696,  while  her  father  was  still  an  elder  of  the  French  church 
in  Dublin,  in  order  to  stand  godmother  to  the  daughter  of  her 
relative,  Pierre  du  Puis  de  Bruneval.  At  Portarlington  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  some  sixty-seven  officers  who  had 
served  with  him  in  King  William’s  Army,  and  some  acquaint- 
ances of  lower  rank.  The  following  is  a list  of  those  who  were 
there  on  his  arrival  or  came  during  his  ten  years’  residence. 

Galway’s  Regiment  (23). — Barthelemi  Arabin,  Jacques 
Beauchant,  Jean  Bessiere,  Jean  La  Boulay  du  Champ,  Jean 
des  Champs,  Jean  Dalby,  Jean  de  Fontanier,  Caspar  and 
Louis  Pajon,  Pierre  Goullin,  Mathieu  Jeaneau,  Henri  de 
Lentilhac,  Pierre  le  Maignan,  Pierre  Mercier,  David  Moncornet, 
Jacques  de  Montaut,  Jean  Nicolas,  Martial  Anne  de  Parenteau 
de  Ste.  Maison,  Abel  Pelissier,  David  Proisy  d’Eppe,  Charles 
de  Rouard  de  Vandiere,  Marc  La  Salle,  and  Pierre  Vigne  Sijol. 

La  Meloniere’s  Regiment  (12). — Jean  Auger  de  Massillos, 
Cyrus  Bragard,  Michel  de  Bures  Sailly,  Abraham  de  Courteille, 
Andre  Labat,  David  Lafont  de  Laussan,  Daniel  le  Grand  du 
Petit  Bose,  Josias  le  Grand  de  Veimar,  Charles  de  Ponthieu, 
Pierre  du  Puis  de  Bruneval,  Claude  Sermant,  and  Jean  de 
Villeneuve. 

BelcasteVs  Regiment  (13). — Abel  Armenault,  Pierre  de  Bette, 
Jean  David  Boyer,  Jean  de  Chizadour  de  Grandry,  Francois 
Daunis  de  la  Lande,  Hercule  de  Gartoulle  de  la  Coste,  Jean 
Paquet  de  la  Boissiere,  Philippe  de  Parenteau  de  Ste.  Maison, 
Marc  Antoine  Puech  de  la  Sautie,  Jacques  de  Quievremont  de 
la  Hauteville,  Louis  Senegas,  Marc  Thibaut  de  Champlaurier, 
Jean  Ysarne. 

Gambon’s  Regiment  (7). — Samuel  Boisrond,  Louis  Bourdin, 
Jacques  de  Crosat,  Pierre  Daunis  du  Caillaud,  Jean  Faure, 
Gaston  Pompee  de  Goron  de  St.  Germain,  and  Salomon  Ron. 

Miremont’s  Regiment  (4). — Gedeon  Castelfranc,  Pierre  du 
Foussat,  Guillaume  Guion,  Marc  Antoine  de  Mezerac. 

Other  Regiments  (4). — Guy  Auguste  de  Coutiers  de  la 
Blachiere  (Marquis  de  Puizar’s  Regiment),  Pierre  de  Franeque- 
fort  (Villiers’  Regiment),  George  Piozet  (Scots  Life  Guards), 
Marc  de  Vulson  de  St.  Maurice  (Jullien’s  Regiment). 

Regiment  unidentified  (being  officers  of  infantry  pensioned 
in  1692)  (7). — Honorat  de  Bernardon,  Louis  le  Blanc  du  Perce, 
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Ector  Boybellaud,  Abel  Ligonier  cle  Yignals,  Daniel  Maiico, 
Alexandre  de  St.  Agnan,  and  Pierre  Thibaut  de  Champlaiirier. 

The  Records  of  the  Trustees  of  Forfeited  Estates  give 
the  names,  often  spelt  very  strangely,  of  at  least  forty-six 
Frenchmen  in  possession  of  lands  or  houses  who  cannot  be 
identified  as  having  served  as  officers  in  King  William’s  Army. 
Their  lists  include  the  following  names  : Jean  Beliard,  Louis 
Billouard,  Claude  le  Blanc,  Louis  Buliod,  Joseph  Cadroy, 
Mathieu  Camelin,  Michel  Champ,  Cesar  de  Choisy,  Jacques 
Combe,  Jean  Comte,  Pierre  Comte,  Salomon  Courier,  Francois 
du  Cros,  Benjamin  de  Daillon,  Pierre  Debreuil,  Pierre  Duron, 
Daniel  Fombonne,  Philippe  Foubert,  Ay  me  Fourreau,  Pierre 
Freau,  Antoine  Garcin,  Pierre  Gautier,  Jean  Go}^mar,  Claude 
Guyot,  Jacob  Joly,  Jean  Joubert,  Jean  Lantelme,  Henri 
Robert  d’Ully  de  Laval,  Francois  Maire,  Jean  Mercier,  Jacques 
Micheau,  Fran9ois  Olivier,  Jean  Pau,  Adam  Pillet,  Isaac  Piozet, 
Louis  du  Puy,  Antoine  Rodie,  Claude  Sabine,,  Alexander  St. 
Trasnon,  Elie  Sarrut,  Jacques  Savariau,  Jean  Servin,  Bernard 
Terrisse,  Isaie  Travers,  and  Etienne  and  Paul  Veigneur.  De 
Virasel  also  appears  as  tenant  of  several  holdings,  but  he  onl}^ 
held  them  in  trust  pending  redistribution. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Portarlington  Registers 
that  there  were  during  De  Bostaquet’s  sojourn  some  thirty 
or  more  heads  of  families  not  included  in  these  lists  who  may 
be  regarded  as  permanently  resident.  The  Act  4,  William 
and  Mary,  cap.  2,  entitled  ‘ An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Protestant  Strangers  to  settle  in  this  Kingdom  of  Ireland,’ 
provided  that  no  person  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
until  he  had  taken  the  oaths  therein  mentioned.  Accordingly, 
De  Bostaquet  with  a number  of  other  French  refugees  who 
intended  to  settle  in  Ireland  attended  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Richard  Pyne,  and  William  Neave,  His  Majesty’s 
second  Serjeant-at-Law,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  at  Maryborough 
on  April  15,  1699,  and  took  the  necessary  oaths. 

There  were,  of  course,  comings  and  goings.  Some  of  De 
Bostaquet’s  old  friends,  such  as  Moise  Ferment,  Charles  de 
Bures  Bethencourt,  and  Josias  de  Castelfranc,  had  died  even 
before  his  coming.  Others  did  not  make  up  their  mind  to 
settle  there  until  late  in  life  : among  such  late  arrivals  were  J ean 
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Clausade,  Cesar  de  Melyer,  and  Pierre  Yigneau.  Barthelemi 
Arabin,  having  married  a wife  with  money — Jeanne  Eenee  de 
St.  Julien  de  Malacarre  ^ — bought  a property  of  G50  acres 
in  Longford  from  the  Trustees  of  Forfeited  Estates  and  left 
Portarlington.  Louis  Senegas  was  supposed  by  unkind  friends 
to  have  gone  back  to  France,  but  turned  up  in  Holland  in  1704.^ 
Some  again  returned  to  Dublin,  while  others  like  Charles  de 
Ponthieu  and  Marc  La  Salle  joined  up  for  Queen  Anne’s  Wars 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  and,  though  they  got  back  safely,  did 
not  return  to  Portarlington.  The  number  of  householders  or 
heads  of  families  given  in  these  lists  approximates  to  the  130 
neat  tenements  referred  to  in  the  pamphlet  Jus  Regium^  as 
having  been  erected  by  the  settlers  and  constituting  part  of 
their  claim  for  consideration  when  the  leases  of  those  who  held 
directly  from  Lord  Galway  were  broken  by  the  Act  of  Eesump- 
tion.'^  The  lists  also  give  an  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the 
colony.  The  retired  officers  formed  much  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  the  rest,  who  were  perhaps  slightly  more  in  number, 
included  the  most  notable  individual  colonist,  Henri  Eobert 
d’Ully,  Vicomte  de  Laval,  as  well  as  a physician,  a surgeon,  the 
minister,  and  at  least  ten  persons  who  served  as  elders  of  the 
Church,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  lower  social  standing, 
some  of  them  not  being  even  able  to  sign  their  names.  Occupa- 
tions are  recorded  in  comparatively  few  cases,  but  the  registers 
show  that  the  civilian  element  included,  during  the  period  dealt 
with  in  this  paper,  six  shopkeepers,  four  shoemakers,  one  of 
whom  afterwards  became  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  School, 
three  blacksmiths,  two  weavers,  two  tailors,  two  masons,  one 
butcher,  one  locksmith,  one  carpenter,  one  gardener,  and  eleven 
labourers.  Agricultural  labour  was  probably  more  often 
supplied  by  native  cottiers. 

The  society  was  therefore  mainly  military,  and  De 
Bostaquet  found  himself  in  congenial  company.  He  had  at 
least  one  relative,  Bruneval,  among  the  colonists.  Several 
of  them  were  Normans,  others  came  from  Angoumois,  Guienne, 
Languedoc,  Poitou,  Provence,  and  Saintonge.  He  also  found 

^ Lart,  Huguenot  Pedigrees,  II,  53. 

2 British  Museum  Additional  MS.  9718  ; Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  ix,  495  n. 

® Jus  Regium  (London)  1701,  p.  60.  ^11  Wm.  Ill,  cap.  2. 
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congenial  occupation.  He  had  fanned  much  of  his  own  land 
in  the  Pays  du  Caux,  famed  for  its  agriculture,  and  had  looked 
forward  to  obtaining  a holding  on  Lord  Galway’s  estate.^  He 
now  found  himself  settled  at  Portarlington  in  a thatched  house 
of  two  floors  and  a cockloft.  It  was  the  last  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  new  street  leading  from  the  market  place  to 
the  greater  bridge,  then  known  as  King  Street  and  now  as 
French  Church  Street.  It  was  almost  immediately  opposite 
to  that  of  Colonel  du  Petit  Bose  and  next  door  to  that  of  his 
old  brother  officer  Captain  Jean  de  Fontanier,  and  had  a good 
garden  and  orchard  running  along  the  river  behind  the  house. 
He  had  also  a farm  of  forty  acres  which  gave  him  occupation 
and  provided  him  with  many  necessaries.  He  was,  however, 
growing  old,  and  his  sons  had  to  seek  their  fortimes  elsewhere. 
He  was  deeply  attached  to  the  Government  of  Holland,  in  whose 
service  M.  de  Torce,  with  whom  he  was  connected  through 
Gabriel  Morel  de  Herondeville  (the  husband  of  his  only  sister, 
Fran9oise  Dumont),  held  the  rank  of  general  and  was  also 
colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment.  To  him  he  sent  his  son  Daniel 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  join  the  regiment.  Parliament 
had  then  a strong  objection  to  the  employment  of  foreign  troops 
in  England,  but  De  Bostaquet’s  youngest  son,  Henri,  had  been 
born  at  Greenwich,  and  his  father  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure 
him  a commission  in  the  English  army  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  pension  for  that  end.  His  proposal  did  not  seem  so 
strange  to  his  contemporaries  as  it  does  to  us.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Galway  in  a letter  to  William  Blathwayt,  the 
Secretary  for  War,  dated  February  12, 1700,^  in  which  he  wrote  : 

‘ Mr.  Boyer  m’a  mande  qu’il  avoit  eii  I’lionneur  de  vous  entre- 
tenir  au  sujet  de  Mr.  de  Bostaquet,  ancien  pensionnaire  a cinq 
skillings  par  jour,  qui  se  resout  a abandonner  cette  pension  pour 
avoir  une  demi-paye  d’Enseigne  pour  son  fils  qui  estant  ne  a 
Greenwich  pent  esperer  d’estre  place  entre  les  troupes  avec  le 
temps.  C’est  un  vieux  gentilhomme  fort  de  mes  amis  et  le  petit 
gar9on  est  mon  filleul.  Sy  cela  se  peut  faire  cela  me  fera 
beaucoup  de  plaisir.  II  estoit  a Greenwich  avec  nous  ; il  a este 
capitaine  dans  mon  regiment ; il  est  a present  establi  a Portar- 
lington auquel  je  ne  puis  m’empecher  de  prendre  quelque  interest 


1 Memoires,  p.  309. 


2 British  Museum  Additional  MS.  9718,  p,  8. 
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quoyque  je  m’attende  de  n’y  en  avoir  plus  du  tout  dans  peu  de 
jours.  Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  Serviteur, 

‘ Gallway.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  nothing  came  of  the 
suggestion  and  that  Henri,  who  was  ten  years  old  at  this  time, 
was  sent  later  on  to  join  his  elder  brother  Daniel.  The  latter 
became  adjutant  of  the  regiment  and  died  in  1706  in  Holland, 
where  Henri  was  also  serving.  Nothing  further  is  known  to 
me  about  the  younger  brother.  Not  intending,  therefore,  that 
his  sons  should  settle  down  at  Portarlington,  De  Bostaquet 
handed  over  his  farm  to  his  son-in-law,  Guy  Auguste  de  Coutiers 
de  la  Blachiere,  on  his  marriage  to  his  daughter,  Judith  Julie, 
on  April  2,  1700. 

De  Bostaquet  had  many  friends  in  the  army  ; he  had  also 
many  among  the  clergy.  The  ministers  of  the  Eeformed 
Church,  compelled  by  the  enactment  which  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  to  leave  France  within  fifteen  days,  made  it  their 
business  to  help  those  who  followed  them.  De  Bostaquet,  on 
his  escape  from  France,  was  welcomed  at  Middelburg  by 
M.  Signard  and  heard  a sermon  by  M.  Casamajor,  formerly 
minister  at  Pau  and  now  over  eighty  years  of  age.  At  Flushing 
he  found  M.  de  la  Voute,  who  had  been  minister  at  Lintot,  the 
birthplace  of  his  mother,  Anne  de  Bostaquet,  nee  de  la  Haye. 
At  Eotterdam  he  met  the  famous  trio,  Jurieu,  Du  Bose,  and 
Basnage,  the  last  named  an  old  family  friend,  and  Le  Page, 
once  minister  at  Dieppe,  and  when  he  returned  from  England 
in  the  spring  of  1689  he  met  them  again,  and  also  heard  M.  de  la 
Juganiere  preach.  On  his  way  back  to  England  with  his  wife, 
being  delayed  for  some  days  at  La  Brille,  he  called  on  M.  Felle, 
who  had  also  been  minister  at  Lintot,  and  heard  him  preach. 
AVhen  they  arrived  at  Greenwich,  Jacques  Severin,  brother  of 
Jean  Severin  and,  like  him,  a minister,  helped  them  to  find 
lodgings,  and  when  their  youngest  son  was  born  on  July  2 
following,  he  was  baptized  by  Henri  de  Eocheblave,  another 
minister  serving  the  church  there.  These  examples  show  how 
greatly  the  refugees  were  helped  by  the  presence  of  French 
ministers  immediately  after  the  Eevocation  at  all  ports  in 
Protestant  countries  reasonably  accessible  from  France. 
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When  Lord  Galway  went  to  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1692 
he  took  with  him  as  his  chaplain  Gabriel  Barbier,  who  became 
one  of  the  two  ministers  of  the  French  Church  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  was  joined,  after  the  retirement  of  his  colleague,  Charles 
Rossel,  by  Jean  Severin.  De  Bostaquet  on  arriving  in  Dublin 
joined  this  congregation,  as  already  mentioned.  He  was 
influenced  no  doubt  by  Lord  Galway’s  well-known  views  on 
the  subject  of  conformity  and  also  by  the  fact  that  Barbier 
was  an  old  friend,  while  Severin  had  known  and  ministered  to 
Madame  de  Bostaquet’s  family  at  Grosmenil  and  Prouville  for 
many  years  before  her  marriage.  De  Bostaquet  had  also  at 
least  an  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  newly 
formed  nonconformist  church  in  Dublin : Joseph  Lagacherie, 
whom  he  found  a helpful  travelling  companion  when  bringing 
his  wife  over  to  Ireland,  and  Jean  Darassus,  who  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  his  old  friends.  Colonel  and  Madame  de  Romagnac. 

At  Portarlington  De  Bostaquet  found  his  friends,  Daniel  le 
Grand  du  Petit  Bose,  a valetudinarian  who  represented  himself 
r as  ruined  by  doctors’  bills  but  managed  to  live  to  the  comfort- 
able age  of  ninety-five,  and  David  Proisy  d’Eppe,  installed  as 
elders  of  the  church,  but  did  not  himself  take  an  active  part  in 
its  affairs  until  some  years  later.  The  position  of  the  church 
was  peculiar  ; it  had  been  founded  and  endowed  by  Lord 
Galway,  who  favoured,  but  did  not  desire  to  enforce,  conformity, 
and  it  was  under  no  necessity  of  conforming  as  a condition 
precedent  to  assistance  from  the  Government.  It  therefore 
adhered  to  the  French  Liturgy,  and  its  minister  at  the  time  of 
De  Bostaquet’s  arrival  was  Benjamin  de  Daillon,  a man  of 
family  and  learning  who  had  suffered  much  for  his  religion  and 
had  lost  two  sons  in  the  King’s  service.  The  story  of  his 
eventful  life  is  too  long  to  be  told  here.  He  was  now  approach- 
ing the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten  and  had  settled  at 
Portarlington,  where  he  had  influential  connections,  being 
brother-in-law  to  the  richest  settler,  Jean  Nicolas,  and  father- 
in-law  to  another,  Jean  Paquet  de  la  Boissiere,  and  no  doubt 
hoped  to  end  his  life  there  in  peace  ; but  it  was  not  to  be. 

When  Parliament,  as  explained  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Portarlington  Registers,  took  back  by  the  Act  of  Resumption  ^ 

1 11  Wm.  Ill,  cap.  2. 
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the  grants  made  by  the  King  to  Lord  Galway,  the  Act  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  refugees  ^ provided  for  the  continuance  of  the 
endowments  of  the  French  church  at  Portarlington,  but  vested 
them  and  the  power  of  appointing  ministers  in  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  The  bishop  was  William  Moreton,  a high  Tory, 
vehement  and  pertinacious  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights  and  not 
afraid  to  cross  swords  even  wdth  the  great  Archbishop  King.^ 
He  naturally  took  the  view  that,  being  placed  by  statute  in 
charge  of  the  church,  he  must  secure  its  conformity.  The  thorny 
question  of  orders  at  once  arose.  The  bishop  would  not 
license  Daillon  without  reordination,  while  Daillon  refused  to 
submit  to  it,  not  on  doctrinal  grounds,  but  because  he  would 
not  admit  that  his  call  to  the  ministry  w^as  in  any  way  defective. 
This  he  explained  later  in  a letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
which  he  wrote  and  published  in  1705^  on  finding  his  position 
in  the  matter  misrepresented.  On  one  point  only,  the  bishop, 
the  majority  of  the  congregation,  and  the  minister  were  in 
agreement — that,  if  the  latter  left,  no  better  man  could  be  chosen 
to  succeed  him  than  Antoine  Ligonier  de  Bonneval.  The  new 
minister  took  up  his  duties  on  October  4,  1702,  but  Daillon  was 
still  living  at  Portarlington  close  by  De  Bostaquet  in  1705  on 
very  small  means.  He  sold  his  house  in  1708  to  Josias  de 
Champagne  and  moved  to  Carlow,  where  there  was  a small 
French  settlement,  including  at  least  two  pensioners  of  Lord 
Galway’s  regiment,  Charles  La  Boulay  and  Jean  Rouviere, 
and  died  there  in  1709. 

Antoine  Ligonier  de  Bonneval,  who  took  his  name  from  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Bonneval  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  and 
had  relinquished  a considerable  property  in  France,  had  a 
pension  as  chaplain  to  La  Melonieres  regiment,  and  in  a state- 
ment made  to  the  pension  authorities  in  1714  says  that  he  had 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  bishop’s  design  of  bringing 
the  Frenchmen  of  Portarlington  into  conformity.  What  con- 
formity meant  in  such  cases  is  another  question  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Discipline  approved 
by  Archbishop  Marsh  for  the  French  Conformed  Church  in 

^ 1 Anne,  cap.  92. 

2 Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  ii,  174  ; Stokes,  Some  Worthies 
of  the  Irish  Church,  pp.  212,  222. 

2 Lettre  d My  Lord  t^veque  de  Londres,  Dublin,  1705. 
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Dublin  and  the  Vestry  Books  of  the  church  at  Portarlington 
both  indicate  that,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Liturgy, 
the  conforming  churches  were  allowed  in  many  respects  to  retain 
their  old  French  ways.  In  fact,  the  Dublin  Discipline  lays  it 
down  that,  in  matters  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  Discipline 
of  the  Deformed  Churches  in  France  shall  be  followed  so  far  as 
time  and  place  admit. 

De  Bonneval’s  appointment  had  important  consequences 
for  De  Bostaquet’s  family.  The  latter  was  probably  one  of 
the  new  minister’s  supporters  ; at  all  events  he  was  soon 
brought  into  close  relationship  with  him  when  he  became  an 
elder  of  the  church,  an  office  which  he  held  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  daughter,  Judith_Julie,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  married  in  1700  Guy  Auguste  de  Coutiers  de  la  Blachiere. 
He  was  a young  man  who  had  only  received  his  commission 
as  Ensign  in  the  regiment  of  the  Marquis  de  Puisar  (the  24th 
Foot)  in  1696  ^ and  was  naturally  prepared  for  active  service. 
He  died  in  1707  while  serving  in  Portugal  as  lieutenant  and 
quartermaster  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Nicolas  Sankey  (now  the  39th  Dorsetshire  Begiment),^ 
leaving  his  widow  with  five  children.  The  Government  gave 
her  a pension  of  85.  a day,  subsequently  reduced  to  2s.  6<i. 
Some  time  before  March  1713,  she  married  the  aforesaid 
Antoine  Ligonier  de  Bonneval.  They  had  one  daughter,  Anne 
Marie,  born  January  13,  1716,  who  married  on  March  17, 
1737,  at  Portarlington,  Jacques  Louis  des  Vignoles.  Their  son, 
Jean  des  Vignoles,  who  was  born  on  October  14,  1740,  and 
baptized  in  the  house  of  his  mother’s  widowed  half-sister, 
Madame  D’Arripe,  was  the  father  of  several  children  of  whom 
particulars  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lart’s  Huguenot  Pedigrees, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  97,  98.  Among  them  was  Charles  Augustus 
Vignoles,^  Dean  of  Ossory,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  De 
Bostaquet’s  memoirs  is  due.  When  Jean  des  Vignoles  was 
already  fourteen  years  old  his  father  married  on  November  29, 
1754,  at  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin,  as  his  second  wife,  Marie 
Anned’AultierdeBonvillette,  but  the  tradition  that  her  mother 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Puhl.,  xviii,  280. 

2 Dalton’s  English  Army  Lists,  v,  243. 

^ Alumni  Duhlinienses. 
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was  Marie  Magdelaine  de  Bostaquet,  as  stated  by  Wagner/  is 
incorrect,  as  is  the  sketch  of  the  Dean’s  pedigree  given  by 
M.  Bead  in  his  introduction  to  the  De  Bostaquet  memoirs. 
Her  father,  Jean  Frangois  d’Aultier  de  Bonvillette,had  married 
at  the  French  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  on  October  29, 
1710,  Magdelaine,  daughter  of  Charles  de  Eouard  de  Vandik’e, 
who  survived  him  by  nearly  thirty  years.  Antoine  Ligonier 
de  Bonneval  died  in  1733  and  his  widow  in  1758. 

The  story  of  Marie  Magdelaine,  the  daughter  whom  De 
Bostaquet  never  saw,  is  as  follows  : She  was  born  on  August  17, 
1687,  two  months  after  her  father’s  escape  from  France  at  the 
house  of  her  uncle,  M.  de  Bequigny,  at  Eoyville  in  Normandy. 
She  was  therefore  hardly  seven  months  old  when  her  mother 
quitted  France  and  had  to  be  left  behind.  She  remained  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  twenty-four  years  with  her  mother’s 
relations  and  the  rest  of  the  time  with  her  half-brother,  De 
Bostaquet ’s  eldest  son,  from  whom  she  sought  in  1711  to  get 
an  account  of  the  inheritance  coming  to  her  from  her  father, 
but  was  advised  that  she  could  not  enforce  her  demand,  not 
being  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age.^  Whether  she  remained 
in  France  long  enough  to  enable  her  to  assert  her  rights  does 
not  appear,  but,  according  to  a statement  made  by  her  sister, 
Judith  Julie,  in  1714  in  connection  with  her  pension,  she  had 
rejoined  her  mother  and  sister  at  Portarlington  before  that 
date  and  she  married  Jean  Auguste  de  Claverie  in  or  before  1725. 
They  had  a son  who  died  in  infancy  and  two  daughters,  Marie 
Julie  and  Anne  Catherine,  born  in  1726  and  1727  respectively, 
of  whom  I know  nothing  more.  Her  husband  died  in  1744. 
She  did  not  re-marry  and  died  at  Portarlington  in  1776. 

De  Bostaquet  himself  died  in  1709  and  his  widow  in  1737. 
Her  sister,  Anne  de  Grosmenil,  appears  twice  in  the  Portarling- 
ton Eegisters,  as  a godmother  on  the  first  occasion,  and  no 
doubt  also  on  the  second,  by  proxy. 

Priez  pour  la  paix  de  Jerusalem  was  a text  well  known  to 
the  refugees  and  was  written  over  the  door  of  one  of  their 
churches  in  Dublin.  Sixteen  years  before  his  death  De 
Bostaquet  had  closed  his  memoirs  with  a prayer  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  see  peace  in  the  Church,  but  peace  and  liberty 
^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  viii,  381  n.  ^ Memoires,  p.  369. 
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did  not  come  to  the  Eeformed  Church  of  France  until  the 
days  of  his  great-grandchildren,  who  were  by  that  time  too 
much  identified  with  the  country  of  their  adoption  to  care  to 
return. 

APPENDIX 

The  Descendants  oe  Isaac  Dumont  de  Bostaquet. 

Isaac  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  h.  at  Bostaquet,  February  4,  1632  ; 
d.  at  Portarlington,  August  14,  1709  ; married  : 

I.  June  28,  1657,  at  Quevilly  in  Normandy,  Martlie  de  la  Rive, 

dau.  of  Daniel  de  la  Rive  and  Anna  de  Le  Lieue  of  Rouen.  They 
had  : (1)  Isaac,  h.  July  20,  1663  ; d.  August  15,  1727  ; m.  at  Char- 
enton,  June  16,  1685,  Esther  Chauvel,  dau.  of  David  Chauvel, 
avocat  au  Parlement  de  Rouen,  and  Anne  Baudry.  The  history  of 
their  descendants  will  be  found  in  M.  Charles  Read’s  Introduction 
to  Dumont  de  Bostaquet’s  Memoirs.  The  family  would  appear  to 
have  become  extinct  in  the  male  line  by  the  death  of  Antoine 
Auguste  Dumont,  Marquis  de  Lamberville,  in  1847.  (2)  Anne,  m. 

M.  de  Ste.  Foy.  (3)  Catherine,  m.  Jacques  Miffant,  Sieur  de  Rein- 
freville.  (4)  Marthe.  (5)  Magdelaine.  (6  and  7)  Two  daughters, 
who  died  in  infancy. 

II.  At  Basqueville,  Anne  le  Cauchois,  dau.  of  David  le  Cauchois, 

Seigneur  de  Tibermont,  etc.,  and  Marie  de  la  Haye.  They  had  : 
(1,  2)  Charles,  and  a daughter  who  died  in  childhood.  (3,  4) 
Fanchon  and  Marianne,  d.  1687.  (5)  Suzanne,  d.  1690.  (6)  Samuel 

Gabriel.  (7)  Elizabeth. 

III.  March  3,  1679,  at  Bostaquet,  Marie  de  Brossard,  dau.  of 

David  de  Brossard,  Seigneur  de  Grosmenil,  and  Judith  d’Ainval, 
dame  de  Bequigny  et  du  Quesnel.  They  had  : (1)  Judith  Julie, 
h.  December  14,  1680  ; d.  at  Portarlington,  August  7,  1758  (see  (A) 
below).  (2)  Daniel  Auguste,  b.  June  14,  1683  ; d.  unmarried,  in 
Holland,  April  3,  1706.  (3)  Esther,  h.  1686  ; d.  in  France,  1688. 

(4)  Marie  Magdelaine,  6.  at  Royville  in  Normandy,  August  17,  1687  ; 
d.  at  Portarlington,  July  15,  1776  (see  (B)  below).  (5)  Henri, 
b.  at  Greenwich,  July  2,  1689,  alive  and  in  Holland  in  1706. 

(A)  Judith  Julie  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  married,  firstly,  at  Port- 
arlington, on  April  2,  1700,  Guy  Auguste  de  la  Blachiere,  Seigneur 
de  Coutiers  en  Saintonge,  son  of  Guy  de  Coutiers  and  Anne,  his  wife  ; 
b.  at  Saintes  ; d.  on  service  in  Portugal  in  1707.  They  had  five 
children  : (1)  Isaac  Philippe,  b.  at  Portarlington,  September  19, 
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1701,  became  a captain  in  the  24th  Regt.,  in  which  his  father  had 
also  served  ; d.  at  Portarlington,  1751,  leaving  a widow.  (2)  Char- 
lotte, who  appears  as  godmother  to  one  of  her  nieces  at  Portarlington 
on  March  24,  1731.  (3)  Marie  Anne,  h.  at  Portarlington,  July  23, 

1705  ; d.  there  August  14,  1772  ; m.,  firstly.  Captain  David 
d’Arripe,  son  of  David  d’Arripe  and  Anne,  his  wife,  h.  at  Arudy  in 
Bearn,  by  whom  she  had  : (a)  Isaac  Auguste,  6.  at  Portarlington, 
December  12,  1734  ; d.  in  Dublin,  1800.  (6)  Pierre  Abraham,  6.  at 

Portarlington,  May  10,  1736  ; d.  there  September  4,  1742.  David 
d’Arripe,  d.  at  Portarlington,  November  23,  1737,  and  his  widow 
married  in  1743  or  1744,  as  his  second  wife,  Gaspar  Caillard,  French 
minister  at  Portarlington,  by  whom  she  had  no  children.  (4)  Jeanne 
Suzanne  Henriette,  h.  at  Portarlington,  November  14,  1706  ; d.  un- 
married February  21,  1781.  (5)  Angelique  Julie,  h.  at  Portarlington, 

October  22,  1707  ; d.  there  February  26,  1735  ; m.  Captain  Fran5ois 
de  Franquefort,  son  of  Pierre  de  Franquefort,  of  Soulignone  in 
Saintonge,  and  Benigne  de  Bonnefoy.  They  had  four  daughters,  all 
born  at  Portarlington  : {a)  Marie,  h.  August  17,  1729  ; d.  July  5, 
1745.  (5)  Julie  Charlotte,  6.  March  20,  1731  ; d.  October  7,  1732. 

(c)  Ester,  h.  September  3,  1733  ; d.  January  15,  1788,  unmarried. 
{d)  Angelique,  h.  December  12,  1734  ; and  one  son,  Pierre  Auguste, 
h.  at  Portarlington,  May  24,  1732,  who  took  Orders  and  was  minister 
of  the  French  church  at  Waterford  from  1762  to  his  death  in  1819. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Hackett,  who  d.  at  Portarlington,  October  27, 
1794. 

Judith  Julie  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  married,  secondly,  before 
March  15,  1713,  Antoine  Ligonier  de  Bonneval,  minister  of  the 
French  church  at  Portarlington,  h.  in  France,  1651  ; d.  at  Port- 
arlington, September  16,  1733.  They  had  one  daughter,  Anne 
Marie,  h.  at  Portarlington,  January  13,  1716  ; d.  there  January  14, 
1747  ; m.  March  17,  1737,  Jacques  Louis  des  Vignoles.  An  account 
of  their  descendants  will  be  found  in  Part’s  Hugiieiiot  Pedigrees, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  97,  98. 

(B)  Marie  Magdelaine  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  m.,  in  or  before 
1725,  Jean  Auguste  de  Claverie,  who  died  in  1744.  They  had  one 
son,  David,  h.  February  11,  d.  May  15,  1731,  and  two  daughters, 
Marie  Julie,  h.  August  25,  1726,  and  Anne  Catherine,  h.  October  25, 
1727. 
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S?usuenot  ^3ortraitd. 

Communicated  by  C.  E.  LART,  F.R.Hist.S. 

The  following  List  of  Portraits  belonging  to  Huguenot  families 
in  England  and  America  is  the  result,  probably  very  incomplete, 
of  a request,  by  a letter  to  The  Times  in  September  1926,  for 
details  of  any  portraits  of  persons  of  Huguenot  descent  in  the 
possession  of  their  descendants. 

Those  portraits  already  catalogued  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  are  not  included  in  this  list, 
nor  are  those  at  the  French  Hospital.  These  comprise  a 
considerable  number. 

Besides  portraits,  this  quest  has  resulted  in  many  heirlooms 
and  family  papers  being  brought  to  light,  and  no  doubt  many 
more  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  complete  details  of  all 
portraits — size,  colour,  general  description — but  it  seems 
advisable  to  chronicle  without  delay  all  such  portraits,  heir- 
looms, and  documents,  to  serve  as  a basis  for  a further  and  more 
complete  catalogue,  which  will  grow  as  time  goes  on,  and 
preserve  details  of  much  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  and 
fade  into  oblivion. 

Allix. 

I.  Israel  Allix.  B.  1580.  Present  at  the  siege  of  Amiens  in 
1597  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Company  of  the  Sieur  de  Hertre.  For 
his  services  he  was  exempted  by  the  king,  Henri  IV,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes.  This  original  exemption,  signed  by  the  king, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Allix  family.  Kit-cat  size.  A young  man, 
brown  eyes  ; own  hair  in  love-locks.  Point-lace  high  collar  ; blue 
cloak  across  left  shoulder.  Also  a miniature  copy  of  the  same. 

II.  The  Rev.  Pierre  Allix.  B.  about  1600.  Protestant  minister 
at  Alen9on.  Flowing  dark  hair ; strongly  marked  eyebrows ; 
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brown  eyes.  Black  gown  with  collar,  white  bands.  Said  to  be  painted 
by  Philip  de  Champagne.  Kit-cat. 

III.  Madeline  Alisot.  Wife  of  above.  Dark  eyes  ; sallow  com- 
plexion ; black  hair.  Dark  green  velvet  dress  ; white  kerchief  with 
jewelled  clasp  ; falling  black  veil.  Said  to  be  painted  by  Philip  de 
Champagne.  Kit-cat. 

IV.  The  Rev.  Pierre  Allix.  Protestant  minister  at  the  Charenton 
Temple,  Paris.  B.  1641.  Left  France  1655.  Made  Treasurer  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  Minister  of  the  French  church,  Jewin  Street, 
London.  Buried  in  St.  Sepulchre’s,  London,  circ.  1717.  Swarthy 
complexion  ; flowing  hair  ; brown  eyes.  Black  gown  and  bands. 
Artist  unknown.  Kit-cat. 

V.  Marguerite  Roger.  Wife  of  above  (IV).  Left  France  with 
him  and  their  three  sons.  Portrait  dated  1733.  Aitat  70. 
D.  1739.  Fair  complexion ; smiling  face  ; white  hair.  Ermine 
muff  ; dark  cloak  and  hood  ; frilled  white  cap  inside  hood.  Kit-cat. 

VI.  John  Peter  Allix.  Son  of  Pierre  and  Marguerite  Allix. 
B.  at  Aleii9on  1679.  Left  France  with  his  parents  1685.  Fair 
complexion  ; light-coloured  wig.  Black  gown  and  bands.  Dean 
of  Ely.  Artist  unknown.  Kit-cat. 

VII.  Elizabeth  Parker.  Wife  of  John  Peter  Allix  (VI).  Half- 
sister  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager.  Clear  complexion  ; brown 
hair.  White  cap  ; pale  blue  satin  dress  ; white  collar  and  vest. 
Artist  unknown. 

VIII.  Charles  Allix.  Commissioner  for  the  draining  of  the 
Fens  in  Cambridgeshire.  B.  1715.  Three  portraits  : (i)  aged  17  ; 
dark  hair  tied  back  with  bow  ; red  velvet  coat.  Artist  unknown. 
Kit-cat.  (ii)  Aged  about  45  ; own  hair  curled,  no  powder  ; blue 
velvet  coat  and  gold  braid  ; red  waistcoat  ; white  cravat.  Copied 
from  a minature  by  Richard  Cross,  (iii)  Aged  60  ; grey  hair,  pig- 
tail ; snuff- brown  coat ; white  cravat.  Holding  roll  of  Cam  Com- 
missioners, showing  river.  Artist  unknown. 

IX.  Charles  Wager  Allix.  Eldest  son  of  above.  A young  man. 
Black  coat ; high  velvet  collar  ; frilled  cravat ; powdered  wig. 

X.  John  Peter  Allix.  Second  son  of  same  (VIII).  B.  1748. 
Grey  hair  in  pigtail  (profile).  Dark  blue  coat. 

XL  John  Peter  Allix,  M.P.  Son  of  John  Peter  (X). 

XII.  Charles  Allix.  Colonel  Grenadier  Guards.  Second  son 
of  John  Peter  Allix  (X).  Dark  hair  ; brown  eyes.  In  uniform. 

XIII.  Charles  Peter  Allix.  Son  of  Colonel  Charles  Allix  (XII). 
B.  1842.  Dark  hair ; brown  eyes.  Grey-green  frock-coat  with 
rosebuds  in  button-hole.  By  T.  Blake  Wirgman. 
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Elder  Branch  (extinct). 

XIV.  Charles  Allix,  of  Willoughby  Hall,  Lines.  B.  1782. 
Eldest  son  of  Charles  Wager  Allix  (IX).  Elderly,  full  face  ; grey 
hair  ; blue  eyes. 

Collateral  Branch. 

XV.  William  Allix.  Fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Pierre  Allix  (IV) 
and  Marguerite  Roger.  B.  in  England  1690.  Fair  complexion  ; 
light  brown  wig.  Blue  coat.  About  kit-cat  size. 

In  the  possession  of  John  Peter  Allix,  Esq.,  The  Old  House, 
Fulford,  York. 

The  Allix  family  papers,  catalogued  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  in  possession  of  the  family. 

Arabin. 

I.  Bartholomew  d’ Arabin  I.  In  oil  (oval)  ; in  armour.  Dark 
hair  and  eyes  ; aged  about  16. 

II.  Bartholomew  d’ Arabin  II.  In  armour.  Dark  grey  eyes. 
Light  wig  (full).  Said  to  be  by  Lely.  Kit-cat  size. 

III.  Colonel  John  Arabin.  57th  Regt.  and  14th  Dragoons  ; in 
breastplate  with  green  jacket  over  it.  Dark  hair  and  eyes.  Kit-cat 
size  (1751). 

IV.  Colonel  Philip  Chenevix,  of  the  Carbineers.  1728.  Scarlet 
uniform  ; white  close  wig.  M.  Dame  Mary  Frole  de  la  Rimbliere. 
Their  son,  Daniel,  m.  Elizabeth  Arabin,  dau.  of  John  Arabin  I. 
Kit-cat  size. 

V.  Colonel  Samuel  Daniel,  of  Colonel  Murray’s  Regiment  of 
Foot.  M.,  1727,  Charlotte  Magdalen  Katherine  d’Apremont. 
Their  dau.,  Judith,  m.  John  Arabin  II.  Scarlet  tunic  over  breast- 
plate. Full  wig.  Kit-cat  size. 

VI.  Renee  de  St.  Julien.  Wife  of  Bartholomew  Arabin  II,  or 
Judith  Daniel  (of  Daresbury),  wife  of  John  Arabin  II,  probably 
the  latter.  Dark  eyes  and  hair.  Kit-cat  size. 

In  the  possession  of  Major  H.  V.  Hart-Davis,  Clare  Lodge, 
Ipswich. 

Ardesoif. 

Miniature  of  Charlotte  Ardesoif.  Dau.  of  Thomas  Ardesoif  and 
Henrietta,  dau.  of  Charles  I’Apostre.  She  m.,  in  1752,  Samuel 
Squire,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  (1761).  Black  dress  ; lace 
cap  ; aged  about  45.  In  possession  of  Lord  Hylton,  Ammerdown, 
Radstock. 
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Berthon. 

Paul  Berthon,  of  London  {b.  1731,  d.  1765).  Son  of  Paul 
Berthon  and  Jeanne  Sauret  {h.  1706,  d.  1791).  Strongly  marked 
eyebrows  ; bald  head,  hair  at  the  side  curled  and  tied  behind  in 
a queue.  Lace-fronted  coat. 

Jeanne  Sauret.  Wife  of  Paul  Berthon  above,  of  Lisbon  (6.  1705, 
d.  at  Lisbon  1765).  An  old  lady  ; white  hair  ; dark  eyebrows. 
Lace  scarf  round  head. 

Daniel  Berthon,  of  Lisbon  {b.  1740).  White  hair  or  wig.  Red 
jacket ; brass  buttons  ; white  collar  or  scarf. 

Peter  Berthon,  of  Lisbon  and  London  (6.  1739,  d.  1809).  Full 
face ; white  hair,  curled  over  the  ears ; bald  forehead.  Jacket  with 
curled  lapel ; white  scarf. 

Peter  Berthon,  of  London  (6.  1772,  d.  1850).  Son  of  Peter 
Berthon  above,  grandson  of  Jeanne  Sauret. 

Bochart. 

Samuel  Bochart.  By  P.  du  Bose.  In  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford. 

Boileau  (at  Ketteringham). 

I.  Antoine  Boileau.  B.  (?)  1530,  at  Nimes.  Has  a cap  on, 
but  shows  black  hair  on  forehead  ; eyes  nearly  black  ; clear  com- 
plexion ; nose  somewFat  Grecian ; face  clean-shaven.  Dress : 
black  cap  coming  down  to  neck  ; red  undergarment,  black  outer 
garment,  with  patterns  of  gold  on  it ; gold  chain  and  pendent  on 
neck.  Artist  unknown. 

II.  Wife  of  Antoine  Boileau  {nee  Frangoise  de  Tresselliere  or 
Frosselliere.  M.  1497.  Hair  fair  (yellow  in  picture)  ; eyes  blue  ; 
pale  complexion  ; red  lips  ; three-quarter  full  face,  so  nose  uncertain, 
but  seems  inclined  to  aquiline.  Dress : cap  similar  to  Antoine’s, 
but  bordered  with  yellow  ; six  turns  of  necklaces  (?  gold)  ; black 
dress,  with  square  opening  on  bosom.  Red  band  or  bracelet  on  left 
wrist.  Artist  unknown. 

III.  Jacques  Boileau.  B.  January  16,  1626.  Hair  brown, 
inclining  to  chestnut  or  auburn,  getting  thin  on  forehead  ; face 
covered  with  hair,  fairly  long  beard;  moustache  small,  allowing 
a good  deal  of  upper  lip  to  be  seen  ; complexion  fresh  ; nose 
aquiline  ; eyes  light  brown  with  greenish  tinge.  Dress  : nothing 
on  head  ; white  undergarment,  red  outer  garment,  with  black 
fur  collar.  Artist : (?)  Jeanne  Gamier  Charpy  of  Lyons,  dated 
April  15,  1694. 
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Caillard. 

General  Caillard,  H.E.I.C.  B.  (?)  1730,  d.  1812.  By  Sir  J. 
Reynolds.  In  possession  of  Mrs.  Mangin,  Ripon. 

Chardin. 

Two  portraits  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  1st  Bart.,  are  in  possession  of 
the  Musgrave  family  of  Edenhall.  (No  details  available.) 

Chenevix. 

See  Arabin. 

Cherois. 

Marie  Angelyne  de  la,  Countess  of  Mount  Alexander,  daughter 
of  Daniel  de  la  Cherois,  of  Lisburn,  co.  Antrim.  Reproduced  in 
Two  Centuries  of  Life  in  Down  {1600-1800),  by  John  Stevenson,  of 
‘ Coolavin,’  Malone  Road,  Belfast. 

Chion. 

I.  Pastel  portrait  by  Vaillant,  dated  1689,  of  Olympe  Coste,  wife 
of  Jourdain  Chion,  pastor  of  the  Ref.  Church  of  Orange  (1640-1698). 
Head  and  shoulders,  dated  1689. 

II.  and  III.  A miniature  in  copper  of  Colonel  H.  Frangois  in 
wig  and  breastplate,  and  of  Uranie,  his  wife,  taken  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  Army.  She  was 
dau.  of  Jourdain  Chion  and  Olympe  Coste  above. 

IV.  Pencil  drawing  by  Heinsius,  dated  1764,  of  Uranie  Chion, 
widow  of  Colonel  H.  Fran9ois,  in  old  age,  as  great-grandmother. 
Half-length  ; about  half  life-size. 

V.  Similar  portrait  by  Heinsius,  same  date,  of  Lidie  Frangois, 
dau.  of  Colonel  H.  Frangois  and  Uranie  Chion.  B.  1704,  d.  1786. 
Buried  at  Amsterdam. 

Columbine. 

Peter  Columbine.  B.  November  1697,  d.  December  II,  1770, 
aged  73.  Sheriff  of  Norwich  in  1751.  M.,  in  1719,  Mary  Anne 
Martineau,  dau.  of  Gaston  Martineau,  surgeon,  of  Norwich.  His 
portrait  by  Stoppelauer  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Norwich. 

A portrait  of  a lady,  nee  Columbine,  is  in  possession  of  

Mason,  Esq.,  of  Necton,  Norfolk.  Probably  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Paul  Columbine  and  Esther  Waller. 
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Corneille. 

Captain  Jean  Corneille,  R.E.  B.  1690.  Painter  unknown. 
Mrs.  Mangin,  Ripon. 

Captam  Edward  Corneille,  18th  Regt.  B.  1710,  d.  1772.  Son 
of  above.  Mrs.  Mangin,  Ripon. 

COURTAULD. 

Augustine  Courtauld  (1662-1706).  Oval,  2 ft.  4 in.  by  2 ft. 
Full  wig  ; reddish  coat ; grey  eyes. 

A ugustine  Courtaidd  (1686-1751).  Full  wig ; reddish  coat ; 
grey  eyes.  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft. 

His  wife,  Anne  Bourdin  (d.  1751).  Low-cut  red  dress  ; dark 
hair  ; grey  eyes.  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft. 

His  daughter,  Anne  Courtauld  {b.  1710).  White  cap  ; white 
hair  ; lilack  dress  ; grey  eyes.  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft. 

Louisa  Perina  Ogier  (1729-1807).  White  cloak,  fur  edged ; 
dark  hair  ; grey  eyes.  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  By  Zoffany. 

Artist  of  first  four  not  known. 

In  possession  of  Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.  (President, 
Huguenot  Society  of  London). 


Crommeltn. 

Louis  Crommelin.  Portrait  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Lisburn.  20  in. 
by  18  in. 


Gambier. 

I.  A half-length  portrait  of  Marie  Gambier,  by  Sir  W.  Buckey. 
Full  face,  seated  to  left ; white  silk  dress.  Regency  style  ; over  head 
and  shoulders  a white  lace  mantilla,  tied  under  chin.  Background  : 
dark  green  velvet  curtains.  She  was  dau.  of  Samuel  Gambier 
and  niece  of  James,  Lord  Gambier.  Married  Richard  Parry  of 
Banstead,  Surrey.  Mother  of  Thomas  Gambier-Parry. 

Portrait  of  H.  W.  Majendie,  Bishop  of  Chester  and  afterwards  of 
Bangor.  Painter  unknown.  Three-quarter  length ; nearly  full 
face  ; life-size ; vested  in  rochet,  chimere,  and  wig.  Black  mortar 
board  cap  in  right  hand  ; fingers  of  left  hand  rest  on  a book  bound 
in  black  and  gold.  Behind,  on  a table,  a very  large  gold  flagon  and 
chalice. 

Above  portraits  in  the  possession  of  I.  Gambier-Parry,  King 
Edw\ard  St.,  Oxford. 
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Guillemakd. 

Jean  Guillemard.  B.  at  Melamare,  Bolbec.  Bapt.  May  26, 
1698.  Came  to  England  circ.  1699.  M.  Magdelaine  Le  Play,  or 
Le  Pla,  dan.  of  Isaac  Le  Play  and  Magdelaine,  his  wife.  His  miniature 
is  in  possession  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  Trumpington,  Cambs. 

Isaac  Guille^nard,  of  Waltham  Cross  (1744-1816).  His  por- 
trait, by  Burnell,  also  in  possession  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Guillemard. 

A portrait  of  his  son  Pierre,  or  Peter,  Guillemard,  by  Burnell, 
also  in  possession  of  above. 

Heurtley  (Heurteleu). 

A portrait  of  a lady  in  richly  jewelled  dress  and  jewels  in  her 
hair.  Palms  at  the  foot  of  the  picture".  The  portrait  is  an  heirloom 
in  the  Heurtley  family,  but  the  original  is  unknown.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Heurtley,  The  Oratory,  Birmingham. 

Houblon. 

^ I.  Anne  Houblon,  who  afterwards  married  1st  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston. Dau.  of  Abraham  Houblon.  B.  1684,  m.  1703,  d.  December  13, 
1735.  She  was  lady-in-w^aiting  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  was  buried 
at  Langley,  near  Slough,  where  her  father  lived  and  was  buried. 
2 ft.  6 in.  square.  Head  and  shoulders  only.  Wearing  bluish-green 
dress,  with  small  headpiece  of  same  material.  Holding  basket  of 
flowers.  Artist : Michael  Dahl,  1656-1743. 

II.  Anne,  Is^  Viscountess  Palmerston.  Died  1735.  Painted  by 
Michael  Dahl  in  1725.  5 ft.  by  8 ft.  Full  length.  Wearing  rather 

light  blue  dress  and  headpiece  of  same.  Landscape  background. 
A small  black  and  white  long-haired  dog  on  ledge  at  Viscountess 
Palmerston’s  left-hand  side. 

In  possession  of  Col.  Wilfrid  Ashley,  Hornsey,  Hants. 

Lafont. 

Nine  portraits,  either  of  Ogle  or  Lafont,  are  in  the  possession  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  G.  P.  Lafont  Pemberton,  Inyonga,  via  Rusape, 
S.  Rhodesia  (c/o  Native  Commissioner). 

John  Lafont,  married  in  1760  Jane,  or  Jean,  Ogle,  dau.  and  co- 
heiress of  Rev.  Thos.  Ogle,  Carham,  Northumberland.  It  is  not 
known  if  the  portraits  are  of  Ogle  or  Lafont.  At  present  they  are 
stored  and  inaccessible. 
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Layard. 

I.  A portrait  of  Marie  Anne  Croze,  wife  of  Pierre  Paijmond 
de  Layard.  A plain  old  lady  in  a coif.  Uau.  of  Jacques  Croze, 
capt.  in  Dutch  Navy,  and  of  his  wife,  Suzanne  Balaire. 

II.  and  III.  Oval  portrait  of  Daniel  Peter  de  Layard  and  his  wife 
Suzanne  Henriette  de  Boisragon. 

IV.  Major  Pierre  Raymond  de  Ljatjard. 

V.  Marie  Anne  Layard,  Duchess  of  Ancaster.  By  Raeburn. 

VI.  Marie  Antoinette  Pegus.  Dau.  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Pegus 
and  of  Charlotte  Suzanne  Elizabeth  Layard  (who  ni.,  1st, 
Albemarle  Bertie,  9th  Earl  of  Lindsey).  A beautiful  portrait  by 
Raeburn. 

The  above  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Huntly  at 
Orton-Longueville. 

VII.  A portrait  of  Louise  Madeleine  Pienry  de  Cheusses,  dau. 
of  Jacques  Henry  de  Cheusses  and  of  Renee  de  Lauzere,  his  wife. 
She  m.,  July  20,  1679,  in  Paris,  Nicolas  de  Rambouillet,  sgr.  de  la 
SablierA  They  both  d.  in  1735  in  London. 

VIII.  A miniature  of  Daniel  Peter  Layard,  M.D.  A Director  of 
the  French  Hospital.  Son  of  Pierre  de  Layard,  who  was  h.  at 
Monflanquinin  Guienne,  in  1666,  and  of  Marie  Anne,  dau.  of  Jacques 
Croze,  capt.  in  the  Dutch  Navy,  and  Suzanne  Balaire.  Daniel 
Peter  Layard  was  h.,  in  1720,  in  St.  Anne’s,  Soho  ; m.  Suzanne 
Henriette  de  Boisragon. 

IX.  Marie  Henriette  de  Ramhouillet,  dau.  of  Nicolas  de  Ram- 
bouillet and  Louise  Madeleine  de  Cheusses.  Bapt.  in  Paris  December 
8,  1684  ; m.  December  21,  1713,  in  London  at  the  French  Church 
of  the  Savoy,  Lieut. -Colonel  Louis  Chevalleau  de  Boisragon. 

X.  Renee  Madeleine  de  Ramhouillet.  Sister  of  above  (IX). 
Born  in  Paris  1680.  She  was  confined  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Filles  de  la  Croix  in  1686  ; abjured  and  ni.  Charles  Trudaine, 
seigneur  de  Montigny-Lencoup.  She  d.,  aged  70,  December  20,  1746. 

VII  to  X are  in  the  possession  of  Commander  Layard,  D.S.O., 
Brockhurst,  Gosport. . 

Le  Gay. 

I.  Jonathan  Le  Gay,  of  Barbadoes.  His  sister,  Millicent,  m. 
Jonathan  Acklom,  of  Wixton  Hall,  near  Bawtry.  D.  1730  or  Jan. 
1731,  Barbados. 

II.  His  wife,  Millicent  Muiiday. 

III.  His  sister,  Elizabeth  Le  Gay,  m.  a Mr.  Taylor,  Chesterfield. 
D.  1703. 
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IV.  Jonathan  Acklom  Le  Gay,  of  Bawtry,  barrister.  B.  in 
Barbados,  May  15,  1698.  Son  of  Jonathan  Le  Gay  (I). 

V.  His  wife,  Anne  Fletcher,  of  Ancoats-on-Trent. 

VI.  Eliza,  third  dan.  of  Jonathan  Acklom  Le  Gay.  B.  at  Bawtry, 
January  11,  1728,  d.  unmarried  September  11,  1809. 

VII.  Sarah,  fourth  dau.  of  above.  B.  at  Bawtry,  March  16, 
1731,  d.  December  25,  1800.  She  m.  John  Baxley. 

Le  Pla. 

Daniel  Le  Pla.  Three-quarter  length.  In  black,  with  white 
collar  and  lapels.  His  wife,  dressed  in  black  with  white  cap  and 
apron. 

Their  dau.,  Ann  Le  Pla,  m.  John  Crofts  in  1730,  and  had  a 
large  family.  She  is  represented  in  a large  picture  by  ZoSany  in  a 
family  group,  with  her  husband  and  four  daughters  and  three  sons. 
She  is  wearing  a white  satin  dress,  seated. 

In  possession  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Tristram,  nee  Crofts,  121  The 
Ridgway,  Wimbledon. 

r-  Lethieullier. 

Smart  Lethieullier.  2 ft.  6J  in.  by  2 ft.  If  in.  (inside  frame 
measurement).  In  bright  colours  suggesting  his  name. 

Charles  Lethieullier.  As  a boy  with  a parrot  on  his  hand. 
2 ft.  in.  by  2 ft.  IJ  in. 

In  possession  of  Sir  Hamilton  Hulse,  Bart. 

Mangin. 

I.  Capt.  Paul  Mayigin.  B.  at  Berlin  1700,  d.  1797  at  Dublin. 
In  possession  of  P.  Mangin,  Esq.,  Linden,  Heronsgate,  Chorleywood. 

II.  Anne  Henriette  de  la  Lande.  Wife  of  above.  A.  R.  Mangin, 
Esq.,  ‘ Danby  Wiske,’  Kinross  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Marteilhe. 

I.  Uranie  Lidie  Marteilhe,  wife  of  Captain  Charles  Douglas, 
afterwards  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  1st  Bart.  She  was 
dau.  of  Daniel  Marteilhe  and  Lidie  Erangois  (1704-1786).  Their 
dau.,  Lydia  Mariane  Douglas  {h.  1769),  m.  the  Rev.  Rich.  Bingham 
(1765-1858). 

II.  Miniature  in  brass  of  Capt.  C.  Douglas  and  Uranie  Lidie 
Marteilhe,  his  wife. 
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III.  Silhouette  of  the  widow  of  Daniel  Marteilhe  (Lidie  Frau9ois). 

IV.  Silhouettes  of  Henri  Van  Frangois  and  Antoinette,  his  wife. 
He  was  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  of  Amsterdam. 

The  above  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bingham, 
Great  Shelford,  Cambs.,  who  also  possesses  family  letters  of  the 
Marteilhe  family  ; a folio  Bible  of  Charles  I date  with  Douglas 
entries  ; and  a folio  French  Bible  which  belonged  to  Lidie  Fournier, 
widow  of  Daniel  Marteilhe. 


Masse. 

Eliezar  Masse.  Probably  grandfather  of  the  artist,  J.  B.  Masse, 
Miniature. 

Jacob  Masse.  Miniature. 

Suzanne  Lancement,  his  wife.  Miniature.  Buff  gloves  ; stone- 
green  bodice  ; black  muff.  She  was  dau.  of  Pierre  Lancement, 
sieur  de  Pinprenant. 

Etienne  Masse,  brother  of  the  artist. 

Marie-Anne  Masse.  Sister. 

Jacques  Masse,  his  brother. 

Marie  Madeleine  Berchere.  Dau.  of  Jacques  Louis  Berchere  and 
wife  of  Jacques  Masse,  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer,  London.  M.  July  21, 
1720,  at  St.  Martin-Orgars. 

Pierre  Masse. 

A Lady,  ‘ mu  belle  soeur  Masse.’ 

Jean  Baq:)tiste  Masse. 

Jean  Baptiste  Masse,  the  artist.  B.  1687.  Was  miniature 
painter  to  Louis  XV  of  France.  Brother  of  Jacques  Masse,  diamond 
merchant,  son  of  Jacob  or  Jacques  Masse,  of  Chateaudun,  and  of 
Suzanne  Lancement. 

These  are  in  possession  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Dacre  Olivier, 
Shipley  Hill,  Winchfield,  Hants.  Some  of  the  Olivier  family  portraits 
passed  to  the  Conybeare  family. 


Montolteu  de  St.  Hyppolite. 

General  David  Montolieu  (1669-1761),  Baron  de  St.  Hyppolite. 
Full  face  ; three-quarter  length.  In  full  wig  ; white  neckcloth. 
Breastplate  ; white  ruffs  to  sleeves.  Standing,  with  right  hand 
resting  on  staff.  Sash  round  waist.  Coat  of  arms  or  shield  in 
top  right-hand  corner  ; colours  not  given.  (Photogravure  copy  in 
Proceedings,  vol.  x.  No.  1,  1912.) 
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Marie  Molinier,  Baronne  de  St.  Hyppolite  (1684-1777).  Wife  of 
above.  Three-quarter  length ; full  face.  Silk  dress  and  bodice  open, 
edged  with  lace  ; Charles  II  style  open  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace. 
(Photogravure  copy  in  Proceedings,  vol.  x.  No.  1, 1912.) 

In  possession  of  Mrs.  Stopford,  Ridgeway  Plouse,  Lymington, 
Hants.  Several  more  portraits  of  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  above  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Motet. 

Daniel  Motet,  senior.  Eull-bottomed  wig  ; large  brown  eyes  ; 
three-quarter  profile.  Painted  (probably)  1685-90. 

Madame  Louise  Motet  {nee  Allote).  Wife  of  Daniel  Motet,  who 
d.  1707  ; she  d.  1731.  Hair  naturally  curled  over  the  forehead. 
Painted  in  1700.  Verelst  school. 

Frangoise  Motet.  B.  1684  ; m.,  in  1714,  Paul  Vaillant,  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  London.  Striking  resemblance  to  Louise  Motet. 
Painted  1705.  School  of  Kneller.  Hair  naturally  curled  over  the 
forehead. 

Daniel  Motet,  junior.  Full  face  ; large  ful] -bottomed  wig. 
By  Michael  Dahl. 

All  the  above  in  possession  of  the  Harris  family.  (See  Vaillant.) 

PiGOU. 

P.  H.  Pigou.  By  L.  Vaslet.  At  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Platel. 

Peter  Platel.  A portrait  in  crayons  by  De  la  Torre. 

A miniature  of  him  said  to  exist  at  Newcastle.  Information 
from  the  Rev.  R.  Wylie,  47  Roper  Road,  Canterbury,  in  whose 
possession  the  crayon  portrait  is. 

PoRTALES. 

Charles  De  Portales.  B.  ap.  1676.  About  37  in.  by  30  in. 
Supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  a pupil  of  Sir  P.  Lely  ; touched 
up  by  the  latter.  Age  about  24. 

Miniature  of  above,  aged  63.  Black  and  white.  4 in.  by  3J  in. 
Pastel  portrait  of  Marguerite  Wynantz,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles 
de  Portales.  By  Hoar,  of  Bath.  24  in.  by  18  in.  White  and  blue. 
Perfect  condition. 
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Oval  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Miremont,  2f  in.  by  If  in., 
with  inscription  on  back  : ‘ Le  Marquis  de  Miremont,  Armand  de 
Bourbon,  Lieut. -General,  ne  le  12  . . . 1656,  au  chaP^  de  la 
Gaze,  in  Languedoc.  Mort.  12  Feb.  1733,  a Londres.’ 

Miniature  of  Mr.  Francis  Moult,  uncle  and  guardian  of  Marguerite 
Moult,  wife  of  Charles  Portales.  If  in.  by  If  in.  An  elderly  man 
in  full-bottomed  wig. 

Above  in  possession  of  Major  F.  M.  E.  Kennedy,  C.B.,  Fellow  of 
the  Huguenot  Society,  who  also  has  several  heirlooms  of  Huguenot 
ancestors. 

A Battersea  enamelled  watch  belonging  to  Charles  de  Portales, 
by  Debaufre,  of  Church  St.,  Soho.  Given  to  him  by  his  great 
friend  Nicolas  Facio,  who  was  closely  connected  with  the  Prophetic 
movement  in  England  and  the  Continent.  The  watch  is  contained 
in  a beautiful  English  lacquer  case,  9f  in.  in  height. 

A silver  and  mother-of-pearl  box.  If  in.  across,  no  hall-mark, 
probably  French,  belonging  to  Marguerite  Portales,  and  inside  a 
piece  of  paper  inscribed  ‘ Cette  boitte  pour  Frangoise  Portales  nee 
le  2A  Septbre  1719.’ 

A dressing-gown  belonging  to  Charles  de  Portales  ; of  Persian 
design  and  workmanship  ; hand-woven  silk,  pale  green,  shot  with 
silver  thread  ; sprigs  of  small  red  flowers. 

His  night-cap.  Persian  design  and  make.  Of  very  fine  cotton 
material,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks  in  minute  chain-stitch. 

Manuscriqjts. 

{a)  A bound  copy  ‘ Memoire  de  la  guerre  du  Cevennes,’  d.  1 to 
40,  apparently  dictated  to  Charles  Portales  by  Abraham  Mazel. 
Witnessed  by  Elie  Marion,  D.  G.  Fage,  J.  Daude,  dated  ‘ in  Londres, 
le  25  Aoust,  1708.’  Signed  by  Abraham  Mazel.  The  remainder, 
168  pages  of  small  writing,  dictated  to  Charles  Portales  by  Elie 
Marion. 

(6)  Several  MSS.  dealing  with  the  Prophetic  movement  in 
England  and  Germany. 

(c)  ‘ recit  abrege  des  persecutions  et  opposition  etc.,  etc.’  In 
the  handwriting  of  Charles  Portales. 

(d)  His  notebook,  bound  in  green  parchment,  6f  in.  by  4 in., 
containing  records  of  his  marriage,  births  and  deaths  of  his  children 
and  relations. 

(e)  Various  memoranda  and  journals  in  Mrs.  Belchier’s  writing. 

(/)  ‘ Edict  du  Roy  Sur  la  Pacification  des  troubles  de  ce  Royaume. 

Rouen,  1576. 
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His  Bible,  containing  records  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  his 
children.  Book-plate  of  Mr.  William  Belchier. 

Ravenel. 

Eliza  Le  Noble.  Wife,  1st,  of  M.  de  Chastaigner  ; 2nd,  of 
Rene  Louis  Ravenel,  son  of  Rene  Louis  Ravenel  of  Vitre.  A very 
beautiful  portrait.  Blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  The  property  of 
Mr.  Rene  Ravenel,  Pinopolis,  S.  C. 

A collection  of  family  portraits  is  in  possession  of  the  Ravenel 
family  of  S.  Carolina.  Among  them  one  of  James  le  Sernmer,'^ 
another  of  Stephen  Mazyck  and  his  wife  Suzanne  Ravenel,  Rene 
Louis  Ravenel  (above),  son  of  Rene  Louis  Ravenel  the  emigrant, 
and  of  Charlotte  de  St.  Juhen. 

Elizabeth  le  Serrurier.  Wife  of  James  le  Serrurier,  from  Picardy. 

Catherine  Le  Noble.  Dau.  of  Henri  Le  Noble  and  his  wife 
Catherine,  dau.  of  James  le  Serrurier.  Also  a portrait  of  Catherine 
Serrurier,  her  mother,  wife  of  Henri  Le  Noble. 

These  are  early  eighteenth  century;  others,  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Ravenel,  are  later. 

Daniel  Ravenel,  son  of  Daniel  Ravenel,  grandson  of  Rene  Ravenel 
the  emigrant.  B.  May  4,  1732. 

Sarah  de  St.  Julien.  Dau.  of  Pierre  de  St.  Julien.  M.  January 
1757,  Daniel  Ravenel.  B.  1757. 

Charlotte  Ravenel.  Wife  of  Daniel  Ravenel,  dau.  of  Paul  Mazyck 
and  his  wife  Catherine  de  Chastiagner.  M.  Daniel  Ravenel 
November  12,  1759. 

Anne  Ravenel.  B.  April  26,  1729. 

Rigaud. 

Stephen  Peter  Rigaud.  At  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Sauvaire. 

I.  and  II.  Portraits  of  Monsieur  Sa%ivaire  and  Madame  Sauvaire. 
Refugees  from  France  in  1655.  Said  to  be  by  Mignard. 

III.  Jean  Frangois  Antoine  Rivaz.  A descendant  on  his  mother’s 
side  from  the  Sauvaire  family. 

In  possession  of  the  de  Havilland  Hall  family. 

1 This  portrait  is  reproduced  in  the  Ravenal  family  history  by  H.  E. 
Ra venal,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Coat  open  in  front,  with  long  lace  cravat  down 
to  waist.  He  came  to  America  in  1685  or  1690.  (See  Hug.  Pedigrees.) 
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St.  Julien  de  Malacare. 
See  Arabin. 


Tinne. 

John  Abraham  Tinne  (1742-1808).  Buried  at  the  Hague. 
Hair  curled  over  the  ear.  Long  blue  coat ; open  vest,  showing  fine 
linen  shirt. 

Philip  Frederic  Tinne  (1772-1844).  Aged  about  40.  Dark  hair, 
brushed  over  one  temple  on  left  side.  Right  hand  thrust  into  coat ; 
high  collar,  cut  to  chin. 

At  Eachway,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Vaillant. 

Harriet  Vaillant.  Dau.  of  Admiral  Isaac  Vaillant.  Wife  of 
William  Leake.  Miniature  in  black  frame,  gold  edge.  Flowing  dark 
hair  ; dark  eyes.  Open  white  dress,  high  waist. 

In  possession  of  the  Harris  family,  to  whom  it  descended  from 
Harriet  Vaillant,  dau.  of  Admiral  Isaac  Vaillant. 


DE  ViSME. 

Louis  de  Visme.  By  Raphael  Mengs.  At  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 
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Cfte  ifeuguenot  Jfamili)  of  Jiambaut. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Major  Bertrand  E.  E.  Eambaut 
(Fellow)  for  the  accompanying  pedigree  of  the  Huguenot  family 
of  Eambaut  since  leaving  France  in  1754,  and  for  the  following- 
notes  on  its  members.^ 

The  ancestor  of  both  the  U.S.A.  and  Irish  branches  of  the 
family  was  : 

[XII.]  Leonard  Pierre  Eambaut  (1),  of  Bel-air,  who  was 
consul  at  Duras,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Marmande  (Lot  and 
Garonne),  and  is  described  as  ‘ Bourgeois  ’ of  Duras  in  1726. 
He  married,  at  Duras  (September  14,  1723),  Jeanne  Fauche 
(Fauchay)  (2),  of  a noble  family  of  St.  Ferme.  He  is  often 
described  as  ‘ the  Huguenot  ’ in  the  registers  of  the  period. 
Tradition  relates  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  priest  tried 
to  force  the  Catholic  rites  on  his  death-bed,  but  his  sons,  pro- 
testing, pushed  the  priest  out  of  the  window  and,  after  their 
father’s  decease,  fled.  Eichard  (5)  escaped,  hiding  in  an  empty 
sugar-cask  on  board  a ship  sailing  for  San  Domingo  ; Pierre  (3) 
made  for  Sweden,  and  eventually  reached  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  his  name  becoming  Eambo  ; Jean  (11),  the  youngest 
son,  escaped  by  hiding  in  an  empty  wine-cask  on  a ship  sailing 
for  Eotterdam.  This  escapade  took  place  in  1754.  Bel-air 
lies  between  Esclottes  and  Savignac,  north  of  Duras.  This 
chateau  is  often  confused  with  another  Belair  near  Bergerac, 
in  the  Commune  of  Cadouin,  sold  in  1791  by  the  nation. 

He  left  six  children  : Pierre  (3),  h.  February  11, 1729,  nicknamed 
‘ Cablan,’  owing  to  his  exceptional  strength,  who  married  Anne 
Fauchay  (4),  and  died  before  August  15, 1762,  leaving  two  daughters, 
Varie  (17)  and  Jeanne  (15)  ; Richard  (5),  h.  about  1733,  married 
Margueret  (6),  widow  of  the  Marquis  Jehan  de  la  Rochefoucauld 

^ The  same  numbering  as  on  the  pedigree  is  followed  in  these  notes. 
Roman  figures  in  square  brackets  refer  to  generations,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  family  are  also  numbered  consecutively  for  easy  reference. 
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(daughter  of  the  Count  de  la  Roche,  originally  damede  Barbezieux), 
died  January  12,  1826,  and  left  issue  (Rambaut  of  U.S.A.) ; Jeanne 
(7),  placed  in  convent ; Madelene  (9),  placed  in  convent ; Jean  (11), 
6.  1738,  who  married  Marie  Hautenville  (12),  August  10,  1782 
(Rambaut  of  Ireland)  ; and  Frangoise  (13). 


KAMBAUT  OF  U.S.A. 

[XIIL]  Richard  Rambaut  (5)  fled  from  the  persecution 
of  Huguenot  ideas  endured  for  some  time  in  France,  and 
escaped  with  his  brother  Jean  (11),  who  went  to  Dublin.^  He 
reached  San  Domingo,  where  he  had  been  given  estates  by 
Dr.  Oisnaud  with  $10,000,  only  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a massacre  of  the  white  population,  after  escaping  similar 
terrors  in  France.  He  escaped  and  went  to  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  where  he  built  large  flour-mills  and  was  very  pros- 
perous for  many  years.  He  continued  to  give  money  to  the 
Royalist  cause  in  France  without  receiving  any  favours,  until 
on  one  occasion,  when  appealed  to  for  more  money,  he  became 
disgusted  with  the  matter  and  put  an  end  to  it — an  act  he 
regretted  afterwards.  He  met,  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Garriques  in  Baltimore  (a  town  where  he  used  to  go  to  buy 
wheat),  Margueret,  widow  of  the  Marquis  Jean  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, and  daughter  of  the  Count  de  la  Roche.  She  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day,  and 
Richard  Rambaut  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  prevailed  on  her 
to  accompany  him  to  his  home  in  Virginia  as  his  wife.  She 
was  quite  the  belle  dame  of  the  azure  sang  of  the  ancient  regime 
of  France.  Born  in  San  Domingo,  and  betrothed  in  early 
infancy  to  a cousin  Eugene,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tour  la  Roche,  she  had  been  sent  when  a child  to 
the  chateau  of  her  uncle  to  be  educated  as  the  future  wife  of 
the  young  heir.  The  revolution  broke  out  in  France,  and  her 
uncle  was  guillotined.  He  was  that  Frenchman  whom  Abbott 
mentions  in  his  history  of  the  French  aristocrats.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  polite  man  in  France.  He 
walked  to  the  scaffold  with  his  lace  chapeau  under  his  arm, 
a rose  in  his  buttonhole,  for  which  he  had  given  his  last  franc. 


^ Hug.  Soc.  Lond.  Piibl.,  vii,  81,  82,  85. 
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and  bowed  to  his  executioner.  Her  aunt,  the  Marquise,  died 
in  that  frightful  prison,  the  Conciegerie.  The  future  !Mrs. 
Eichard  Kambaut  (6)  was  saved  through  the  devotion  of  a 
faithful  negress,  her  ‘ Mammy,’  as  they  say  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  nurse  carried  her  young  charge  in  a wagon  laden  with 
soiled  linen  to  the  family  chateau  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
from  there  she  made  her  escape  to  England,  where  she  met 
her  master,  the  Count  de  la  Koche. 

They  all  sailed  for  San  Domingo,  along  with  Jehan  de  la 
Eochefoucauld,  and  another  cousin,  the  Due  de  la  Eoche- 
foucauld,  descendant  and  heir  of  the  famous  writer.  He  was 
more  distinctly  related  to  the  future  Mrs.  Eambaut  than  the 
former  fiance,  the  young  Marquis,  >nd  as  the  sole  remaining 
descendants  of  these  two  French  nobles  a marriage  was  arranged 
between  them.  They  had  scarcely  emerged  from  childhood 
when  the  awful  revolt  occurred  in  San  Domingo.  The  Count 
de  la  Eoche  was  murdered,  and  again  the  faithful  old  nurse 
saved  the  young  Due  and  his  bride  from  a horrible  death. 
SJie  and  her  husband  Jaques  found  a small  fishing  smack  and 
smuggled  the  two  on  board.  They  were  picked  up  at  sea  by 
a vessel  bound  for  Baltimore,  and  already  filled  with  refugees 
flying  to  that  port  of  safety.  The  young  husband  returned 
to  the  island,  hoping  to  secure  his  valuable  plate  and  jewels. 
Alas  ! The  fatal  edict  of  Touissant  L’Ouvature  had  gone 
forth  : ‘ All  whites  must  leave  the  island,  or  suffer  death.’ 
Jehan  de  la  Eochefoucauld  was  never  heard  of  again.  He 
sent  back,  before  his  death,  to  his  wife  and  her  mother  a few 
valuables,  some  miniatures,  some  old  furniture,  jewels,  and  a 
box  containing  the  title-deeds  to  the  estates,  old  family  records 
and  letters,  and  the  letters  patent  from  the  King  of  France  to 
the  Count  de  la  Eoche,  granting  the  estate  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  bearing  dates  several  hundred  years  earlier. 
Accordingly,  these  two  ladies  were  left  alone  in  Baltimore  with 
their  two  faithful  negroes,  Lucinde  and  Jaques,  who  helped  to 
support  them  by  working,  Jaques  as  a ship-caulker  and  Lucinde 
as  laundress  and  mender  of  old  lace.  Many  of  the  old  aristo- 
crats, who  also  had  fled,  knowing  them  in  their  days  of  grandeur, 
remained  true  and  hospitable  to  them.  The  Marquis  de 
Monmomier  and  Madame  Menissier  were  the  nearest  of  these. 
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The  Quintards,  the  Carrieres,  and  the  Balarands — names 
familiar  in  Baltimore  to-day — were  amongst  her  kindest  friends. 

Finally  she  met  Eichard  Eambaut  (5),  as  related  above. 
Her  grand- daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Morrison  (38),  describes  her 
as  always  dressed  in  black  silk  or  satin,  thin  high-heeled  slippers, 
her  delicate  old  hands  nearly  covered  with  old  rings,  and 
surrounded  with  ruffles  of  rare  old  lace.  As  she  sat  and  made 
tarleton  flowers,  a fancy  work  she  had  learnt  to  do  in  France, 
or  hemstitching  strips  of  fine  thread  cambric,  she  looked  as 
if  she  had  stepped  out  of  an  old  picture.  ‘ I remember,’ 
writes  Mrs.  Maria  Morrison,  ‘ how  much  care  my  father  always 
took  of  an  old  green  box  or  chest,  bearing  the  arms  of  La 
Eochefoucauld  and  la  Eoche  on  its  silver  escutcheon.  This 
contained  the  relics  of  our  past  glories.  Alas,  it  was  shelled 
all  to  pieces  during  our  late  war  ! [North  v.  South].  It  had 
been  placed  in  the  basement  of  my  father’s  residence  in  Henry 
Street  in  Petersburg  for  safe  keeping  during  the  siege,  while 
my  father  took  refuge  in  Carolina.  A shell  struck  the  lower 
wall  and  entering  the  basement  just  where  the  precious  box 
was  destroyed  it  and  everything  in  its  course.  So  much  for 
earthly  distinctions.’ 

Richard  Eambaut  (5)  is  stated  to  have  died  January  12,  1826, 
leaving  three  children  : Gilbert  Vincent  Ramhaut  (19),  who  follows  ; 
Mrs.  Ramhaut  Jeffers  (21),  who  had  a large  family ; and  Mrs.  Rosetta 
E.  Ramhaut  Kendal  (23),  who  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

[XIV.]  Gilbert  Vincent  Eambaut  (19),  born  October  30,  1799, 
at  Bates  Spring,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  saying  he  knew 
the  Church  too  well,  he  became  a captain  in  the  Petersburg  Greys, 
and  served  in  that  regiment  for  a number  of  years.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Marquis  Lafayette’s  Bodyguard  whilst  the  Marquis  was  on 
a visit  to  the  U.S.A.  He  commanded  a battery  at  Jamestown  in 
1863  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  in  the  tobacco  trade  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  he  moved  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  lived 
with  his  son  Gilbert  (35).  After  his  wife’s  death  he  moved  to  Peters- 
burg, where  he  died  November  20,  1874.  He  married  Miss  Douglas 
(20),  by  whom  came  : 

Jane  (34),  who  died  young  ; Gilbert  Vincent  (35),  who  follows  ; Robert  (36) ; 
Marie  (38),  m.  William  E.  Morrison  (39)  of  Petersburg,  left  no  issue  ; Rosetta 
(40),  m.  Warrington  of  Ruxton,  Maryland,  and  had  issue ; Richard  (42),  m.  (name 
of  wife  unknown),  Rosa  (78),  Maud  (80),  and  Marie  (82) ; Annie  (44),  m.  Hill 
(45),  and  had  issue. 
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[XV.]  Gilbert  Vincent  Rambaut  (35)  was  born  February  13, 
1837,  and  married  Miss  Apperson  (37),  March  5,  1862.  He  joined 
the  Southern  army  as  a private  in  March  1862,  but  quickly  became 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Forrest  after  the  fight  at  Shilo,  and  remained 
on  his  staff  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  General  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  said  he  had  asked  things  of  him  which  he  did  not  think  he 
could  do,  but  he  never  failed  him.  He  left  six  children  : 

Susie  (77),  m.  Williamson  (78),  and  had  issue  ; Maggie  (79),  m.  Hill  (80),  and 
had  issue  ; Edna  (81),  m.  Hunter  (82),  and  had  issue  ; Vinnie  (83),  m.  Philbrick 
(84),  and  had  issue ; Mabelle  (8.5),  m.  Williams  (86),  and  had  issue ; and  Gilbert 
Vincent  (87),  who  died  September  3,  1889. 

Major  Gilbert  Vincent  Rambaut  (35)  died  February  29,  1896, 
and  with  him  ends  the  line  of  Richard  Rambaut  (5). 

RAMBAUT  OF  IRELAND. 

[XIII.]  Jean  Rambaut  (11),  the  youngest  son  of  Leonard 
Pierre  Rambaut  (1),  of  Duras,  France,  was  born  inT738.  As 
related  above,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  wdien  his  father  died  in  1754,  and,  aged  16,  he  took 
his  life  in  his  hands  by  deciding  to  flee  from  France  to  Ireland, 
where  he  had  friends  among  the  Huguenot  refugees,  at  the 
same  time  as  his  eldest  brother  Richard  (5)  fled  to  San  Domingo. 
For  a while  he  appears  to  have  refined  in  Dublin  the  sugar 
grown  by  his  brother  in  San  Domingo. 

Jean  appears  as  holding  a lease  of  18  Prussia  Street,  Dublin, 
on  June  15,  1789,  and  as  of  25  Coles  Lane,  in  the  Dublin 
directory  for  1792.  The  story  of  his  flight  and  the  traditions 
of  his  ancestry  5vere  told  by  refugees  of  the  noblesse,  who  fled 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  Ho  Avas  one  of  the  anciens 
or  elders  of  the  French  church,  and  resided  at  77  Upper  Dorset 
Street,  Dublin.^  His  sword  is  in  the  possession  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Major  Bertrand  Rambaut  (118),  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Rambaut  (132)  possesses  his  Bible.  He  was  a man  of  dis- 
tinction, with  good  taste  and  many  accomplishments. 

He  married  on  Saturday,  August  10,  1782,  Marie,  youngest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Hautenville  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Wilkins 
(see  Appendix  A).  The  Hautenville  family,  at  this  period  of 


1 Hug.  Soc.  Lond.  Publ.,  vii,  256. 
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Blackrock,  County  Dublin,  were  also  Huguenots  of  ancient 
French  lineage  of  the  family  of  which  Tancrkle  de  Hauteville 
the  Crusader  was  a meniher. 

Jean  Rambaut  (11)  died  intestate, ^ aged  72,  on  December 
4,  1810  (see  Appendix  B).  Marie,  his  widow,  lived  at  32  Upper 
Dorset  Street,  Dublin,^  and  died  aged  80  (?),  January  3,  1822 
(see  Ajjpendix  C).  Among  their  children  were  : 

Pierre  Louis  (25),  who  follows, 

Elizabeth  (28),  born  before  1795,  and  married  August  1,  1821, 
Rev.  Thomas  Romney  Robinson,  an  eminent  divine,  astronomer, 
and  inventor  of  the  anemometer.  She  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
her  accomplishments  and  pretty  manners.  She  died  in  1843  and 
her  husband  in  1882,  leaving  issue. 

William  (32),  born  in  1795,  married  August  1,  1821,  Marianne 
Gibney  (33),  eldest  daughter  of  Michael  Gibney  of  Dormstown  Castle, 
County  Meath,  and  had  issue. 

[XIV.]  Pierre  Louis  (‘  Peter  ’)  Rambaut  (25),  the  eldest  son 
of  Jean  (11),  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  married, 
following  a romantic  attachment  in  the  hunting-field,  at  an  early 
age,  Jane  Kellett  (26),  only  daughter  of  Laurence  Kellett  by  his  wife 
Mary  Wright ; the  Kelletts  were  an  old  family  of  landed  gentry  in 
County  Tipperary.  He  is  described  in  a Deed  of  Assignment,  dated 
November  20,  1816,  as  of  Golden  Bridge,  County  Dublin. 

His  eldest  son  [XV.],  John  (46),  married  Sarah  Dickenson  (47) 
in  1831,  and  Matilda  McEntire  (48)  ; was  a member  of  the  London- 
Irish  Volunteers,  28th  Middlesex.  He  had  a very  fine  voice,  and 
sang  before  King  George  IV.  He  composed,  amongst  other  music, 
a valse  ‘ Bel-air,’  also  he  wrote  Original  Sacred  Melodies  (published 
in  1864,  of  which  a copy  is  in  the  British  Museum  Library).  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  died  about  1866,  at  St. 
Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  leaving  by  his  second  wife  : 

[XVI.]  John  (88),  m .,  who  had  issue  a son  and  a daughter,  went  to  reside  in 
London  and  died  there  in  1890  ; Mary  (90),  who  married  John  Acland  (91),  and 
had  issue  : Richard  (92),  who  went  to  California  in  1875,  and  Frances  (94) 
(‘  Fanny  ’)>  who  w^as  adopted  by  the  Thoroughgoods,  and  having  gone  to 
America  married  her  cousin,  Thomas  D.  Rambaut  (95). 

The  other  children  of  Pierre  Louis  Rambaut  (25)  were  : 

[XV.]  William  (49),  who  entered  Holy  Orders,  married,  and  went 
to  live  in  France  ; Maria  (51),  who  died  in  infancy  ; Robert  (52), 

^ Appendix  to  30th  Report  of  the  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  Ireland,  p.  883. 

2 See  Census  Returns,  May  28,  1821. 
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who  married  Sarah  (53),  and  afterwards  his  deceased  wife’s  sister, 
and  on  that  account  went  to  live  in  Australia,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a fortune  ; Mary  (54),  who  married,  in  1841,  Richard 
Power  Kellett  (55),  and  had  issue.  Rev.  James  Kellett  ; and  Thomas 
(56),  born  August  28,  1819,  who  follows. 

[XV.]  Thomas  Rambaut  (56)  was  born  August  25,  1819,  in 
Dublin.  His  father  intended  that  he  should  enter  the  British  Army, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  entrance  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 
In  1829  he  was  at  the  Huguenot  school  at  Portarlington,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Henry  Lyon  was  then  headmaster  ; he  left  in  1836,  and 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  leaving  in  1841.  Having  read  letters 
from  Prince  Achille  Murat  to  his  father,  he  cherished  from  boyhood 
dreams  of  making  his  home  in  the  New  World  ; lie  acted  early  on 
this  idea,  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Savannah  in  1841,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  wife,  Eliza  Ann  (57),  daughter  of  Richard 
Wright,  by  his  wife,  Frances  Kelly.  At  Savannah  he  studied  law 
with  the  Hon.  Robert  L.  Charlton.  He  became  Principal  of  Beach 
Island  Academy,  South  Carolina.  He  was  ordained  June  9,  1843, 
and  held  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  There  is  a portrait  of  him 
at  the  ‘William  Jewell’  College,  at  Liberty,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
U.S.A.  Norman  Fox  has  written  his  life,  which  is  published  by 
Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert,  New  York,  1892.  His  first  wife  died 
in  1878,  when  he  was  the  pastor  of  Newark  Baptist  Church.  His 
second  wife  was  Emilie  Virginia  Cortelyou  (58),  wddow  of  John 
Cortelyou,  of  Brooklyn  ; she  died  December  1887,  and  in  1888 
he  married  Mary  L.  Bonney  (59),  of  Hamilton,  N.Y.  He  died 
October  15,  1890,  and  was  buried  near  Colgate,  Hamilton,  having 
had  issue  by  his  first  wife  only  : 

Robert  (99),  who  died  aged  4 (huried  in  Barnwell,  South  Carolina) ; Cliarlotie 
(100),  who  died  aged  12  (buried  in  Hamilton) ; Richard  (101),  born  1847,  married 
Elizabeth  (‘  Naney  ’)  (102),  3rd  daughter  of  John  Easter  Chambers,  and  Eliza 
Martin,  and  resided  at  Gordon,  Georgia.  He  died  May  6,  1913.  [He  was  a 
eotton  planter.  When  a boy  he  served  in  the  Patillo  Home  Guards,  protecting 
the  helpless  women  and  children  left  in  the  wake  of  Sharman’s  army  on  the 
march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea.] 

Anna  (103),  m.  October  4,  1871,  Edward  T.  Toomer,  eldest  son  of  Major 
Benjamin  Toomer,  and  Lucinda  Huddleston.  They  have  issue,  and  lived  in 
1913  at  Mobile,  Alabama ; Thomas  Daniel  (95),  origmally  named  Thomas  Romney 
Robinson,  born  November  17,  1857,  a prominent  lawyer  of  New  York.  He 
married  his  first-cousin,  September  10,  1892,  Prances  Rambaut  (94),  daughter 
of  John  Rambaut  (46),  and  Matilda  McEntire  (43).  She  died  without  issue 
April  2,  1909,  from  injuries  received  in  a forest  fire,  whilst  directing  others  to 
combat  it  in  the  Breakness  Mountains,  near  Paterson,  U.S.A.  He  owns  a 
farm  at  Wortendyke,  New  Jersey,  and  had  an  office  at  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  He  visited  his  cousin.  Major  Bertrand  Rambaut,  in  England  in  1911, 
and  was  married  again,  August  27,  1914,  to  Margaret  Batchelder  (96). 
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[XIV.]  William  Rambaut  (32),  youngest  son  of  Jean  Rambaiit 
(11),  was  born  in  1795.  He  served  for  some  time  as  a commissariat 
officer  in  the  British  Army  in  Belgium  with  Mr.  Boyes,  Deputy 
Commissariat-General,  but  retired  when  the  army  was  reduced  after 
Waterloo.  He  visited  Bordeaux  in  December  1817,  and  in  1818, 
writing  to  his  fiancee,  makes  mention  of  ‘ Count  Rolleston  and  his 
lady,’  and  of  his  cousin.  Captain  Richard  Daniel,  and  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1819  two  of  his  aunts  were  living  and  two  dead,  and  that 
the  commercial  firm  was  then  unaltered.  He  writes  from  No.  89 
rue  Judaique,  near  the  place  Dauphine,  mentioning  his  aunt’s  house 
at  Duras,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  ‘ mon  parent’s  M.  Fauchay’s 
house,’  and  of  old  Fauchay  ‘ a fine  reverent  old  man,  who  had 
realised  a considerable  fortune,  and  received  me  in  an  extremely 
friendly  fashion.’  This  mention  seems  to  indicate  the  Fauchay  of 
St.  Ferine.  He  mentions  two  ])ost  days  to  England,  Monday  and 
Friday  ; he  writes  of  Mr.  Drenas,  and  of  William  Daniel  1,  the 
surgeon,  a member  of  the  Dublin  Library,  and  also  of  Michael 
Daniell.  He  was  in  Paris  in  August  1816,  and  writes  of  wintering 
there  or  being  ordered  back  to  Mons. 

His  house  was  32  Upper  Dorset  Street,  Dublin.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  showed 
much  artistic  taste,  judging  from  the  Irish  Chippendale  furniture 
he  collected  and  had  made.  He  married,  on  August  II,  1821,  at  St. 
George’s  Church,  Dublin,  Marianne  Gibney  (33),  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Michael  Gibney  of  Dormstown  Castle,  County  Meath.  The  Rev. 
Romney  Robinson,  D.D.,  wffio  took  a great  interest  in  the  Huguenots, 
married  his  sister  on  the  same  date  and  in  the  same  church.  The 
census  return  of  1821  shows  amongst  his  household  one  Sophia 
Perroissat,  aged  26,  who  seems  to  bear  a French  name. 

By  the  above  marriage  came  : 

[XV.]  William  Hautenville  (65),  h.  Ajiril  13,  1822,  who  graduated 
at  Dublin  University  in  1848,  was  ordained  and  ministered  at 
Tyholland,  County  Monaghan,  in  1862,  was  later  Rector  of  Drumreilly, 
Kilmore.  He  translated,  with  the  Rev.  Alex.  Rogers,  The  Letters 
of  IrencBUs.  He  married,  March  13,  1862,  Alice  (66),  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Osbourne,  M.D.  (also  of  Huguenot  descent).  He  died 
August  26, 1893,  and  she  died  January  26, 1911,  and  both  are  buried 
in  the  family  vault  in  St.  Michans,  Dublin.  By  whom  : 

[XVI.]  De  Belair  (105),  who  died  aged  20,  after  showing  exceptional  ability 
in  languages;  Catherine  (106);  Louise  (107),  m.  Charles  A.  Leslie  (108),  of 
Rochefordstown  House,  Cork  ; and  Francesca  (109)  d’Orange,  m.,  1st,  Frederick 
W.  Price  (110),  and  had  issue  ; m.,  2nd,  June  20,  1919,  Ernest  Edward  Plowman, 
1st  Batt.  Royal  West  Surrey  Regt.,  2nd  son  of  W.  Plowman,  of  Bath,  Somerset. 
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[XV.]  Frederick  Robinson  (67),  h.  September  18,  1823;  died  at 
Templeville,  Killiney,  October  21,  1906.  He  was  an  importer  of 
French  wines  and  land-agent  of  71  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 
He  was  on  the  trial  of  the  notorious  Fenian  felon,  John  Mitcheil, 
May  1848.  He  married,  at  Queenstown,  Cork,  September  17,  1856, 
Margaret  Elizabeth  (68),  daughter  of  Captain  John  Nixon  Read, 
69th  Regt.  of  Foot.  She  died  September  9,  1916.  Both  are 
buried  at  St.  Jerome,  Dublin.  There  is  a brass  memorial  to  them 
in  Killiney  Parish  Church.  They  had  issue  : 

[XVI.]  Wilfred  (111),  b.  June  2,  1858,  d.  1869;  Frederick  Gibney  (112), 
b.  September  2,  1862,  m.  Margaret  ffoUiott  Staveley  (113),  no  issue;  Anna 
Beatrice  (114),  an  artist  and  author  (‘  nom-de-plume,’  A.  B.  Romney) ; Jessie 
(115)  ; Aileen  (116),  m.  September  7,  1912,  Charles  Gordon  Thompson  (117) ; 
Bertrand  Romney  Robinson  (118),  b.  December  31,  1874,  Major  Royal  Artillery, 
m.  Mabel  A.  Robson,  by  whom  came  : 

[XVII.]  Priscilla  Mary  Frederica  (139) ; Bertrand  Stephen  Robson  (141) ; 
and  Stephanie  Margaret  (143),  twins. 

[XV.]  John  (69),  h.  November  11,  1825,  d.  November  25,  1898  ; 
having  married  Millicent  Birley,  7tee  Thornton  (70),  by  whom  no  issue. 
He  was  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  served 
in  Ceylon,  China,  and  Canada. 

[XV.]  Edmund  (71),  6.  January  20,  1827,  d.  February  25,  1893; 
in  Holy  Orders  (memorial  of  altar,  pulpit,  and.  reading-desk  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Carysford  Church,  Blackrock,  County  Dublin)  ; 
married  his  first-cousin,  Madelene  Marlande,  of  a Huguenot  family, 
originally  of  Weissenburg,  who  died  December  13,  1887,  having  as 
issue  : 

[XVI.]  William  (120),  d.  aged  14;  Edward  (121),  6.  March  17, 1865,  ordained, 
but  died  January  1886,  and  was  buried  at  Ventnor;  Arthur  (126),  b.  Sep- 
tember 21,  1859  (Dublin  University  Honours ; Astronomer  Royal,  Ireland, 
later  Radcliffe  Observer,  Oxford) ; m.  Emily  Longford  (127),  January  2,  1883. 
He  died  October  14,  1923,  buried  at  Holywell,  Oxford.  By  whom  : 

[XVII.]  Edmund  (145),  b.  February  14,  1885,  Malay  States  Forestry  Depart- 
ment; m.  Marguerite  F.  A.  Lund  (146),  by  whom:  [XVIII.]  John  (165),  b. 
August  16,  1929;  and  [XVII.]  Gerrard  (147),  b.  March  1,  1889  (Major  Royal 
Artillery,  D.S.O.  Employed  by  Air  Ministry) ; m.  October  3,  1918,  Gladys 
Frere  (148),  by  v/hom  : [XVIII.]  Joan  (167);  Patricia  {\Q^) ; and  Kenneth 
(171) ; [XVII.]  Eiugh  Colder  (149),  b.  December  12,  1894,  Bedford  Yeomanry, 
Captain  7th  Northumberland  Fusiliers. 

The  other  children  of  Edmund  Rambaut  (71)  were  : 

[XVI.]  Anne  (122);  Madalene  (123);  Elizabeth  (‘Lizzie’)  (128),  m.  1893, 
Henry  Brazier- Creagh,  R.N.  (see  ‘ Landed  Gentry  of  Ireland  ’),  and  has  issue  ; 
[XVI.]  Daniel  Frederick  (132),  b.  August  6,  1865  (Dublin  University,  M.D.  St. 
Andrew’s  Hospital,  Northampton,  and  Harley  St.) ; m.  January  21, 1909,  Esther 
Ling,  by  whom:  [XVIII.]  Christopher  (151),  b.  December  8,  1909;  Madalene 
(153) ; and  Philip  (155),  b.  January  25,  1916. 

[XVI.]  Fanny  (124)  and  John  (125),  died  young;  Mary  (‘May’)  (130), 
m.  Henry  Gardner,  and  has  issue. 
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[XV.]  Romney  (75),  h.  May  25,  1829,  d.  January  3,  1884,  buried 
in  Huguenot  Cemetery,  Merrion  Row,  Dublin  ; having  married 
Marianne  Grubb  (76),  sister  of  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  and  left : 

[XVI.]  William  (134),  6.  August  14,  1861  ; m.,  1st,  Maud  Matilda  Taylor 
(135),  by  whom  came  : [XVII.]  Henry  (157),  b.  November  13,  1895,  d.  February 

12,  1927,  m. (158),  by  whom  came  : [XVIII.]  Sydney  (173),  b.  May , 

1921  ; [XVII.]  Margorie  (159) ; Nora  (160),  'tn.  F.  M.  Gilliam  (162).  He 
married,  2nd,  August  9,  1928,  Lavinia  Sybelle  Raven  (136),  by  whom  eame  : 
[XVIII.]  William  (163),  b.  December  16,  1929. 

[XVI.]  Maud  (137),  m.  November  21,  1894,  Charles  Dowd  (138),  and  has 
issue. 

[XV.]  Anne  (73),  h.  February  23,  1830,  d.  January  3,  1856, 
unmarried ; and  Francis  (74),  h. , died , 1856,  unmarried. 

William  Rambaut  (32),  died  Friday,  at  I a.m..  May  3,  1833,  at 
Blackrock,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  and  was  buried  May  7, 
1833,  in  the  Huguenot  Cemetery,  Merrion  Row,  Dublin.  Amongst 
those  present  at  the  burial  were  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Robinson, 
Marland,  and  R.  Hautenville. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Extracts  from  ‘ Registre  des  mariages  celebres  dans  les  eglises 
Fran(^oises  unies  de  Dublin.’ 

‘ Jean  Rambaut  et  Marie  Hautenville. — Ce  jourdhuy  Samedi  lOe  Aoust, 
1782,  moi,  pasteur  sousigne,  certilie  qu’en  vertu  d’une  licence  de  my  Lord 
Archeveque,  adressee  au  Docteur  Law,  recteur  de  St.  Marie,  j’ai  beni  le 
manage  de  Mr.  Jean  Rambaut,  sucrier,  natif  de  Duras  en  France,  et  de  Marie 
Hautenville,  de  cette  eglise. 

‘ F.  Bessonnet,  Pasteur.’ 

The  arms  of  the  Hautenville  family  are  : ‘ D’argent,  aux  trois  fasces  de 
sable,  a la  croix  en  sautoir  de  gueules,  a la  bordure  du  meme.’ 


Extract  from  Marriage  Licence  Bonds,  Diocese  of  Dublin,  1782. 

‘ John  Rambaut  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Merchant,  and  William  Cope  of  said 
city.  Merchant. 

‘ Bound  to  Robert,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  sum  of  £1,000. 

‘ Dated  8 August,  1782. 

‘ The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  licence  is  granted 
to  solemnise  matrimony  between  the  above  bounden  Jean  Rambaut  and  Mary 
Hautenville  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  spinster.  If  therefore  there  appear 
any  Let,  Suit  or  Impediment  . . . etc. 

‘ Witness  ‘ John  Rambaut 

‘ Richard  Magrath  ‘ William  Cope  (no  seals).’ 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ExTEACT  from  ‘ LiVRE  DES  EnTERREMENTS  DE  L’EgLISE  ErAN<j'OISE  unie  de 
St.  Patrick  et  de  Ste.  Marie.’ 

‘ Jean  Rambaut. — Ancien  de  notre  eglise,  est  mort  4me  Decembre,  enterre 
7me  do.,  age  72  annees.’ 

Note. — The  Lady  Chapel,  or  St.  Mary’s,  at  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  is  the  only  building  still  (1914)  in  Dublin  in  w hich  our  Huguenot 
ancestors  held  their  services  ; Peter  Street  Chapel  w'as  pulled  down  in  or  before 
1840,  and  Lucy  Lane  as  early  as  1825. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Prerogative  Will  of  Marie  Rambaut,  1882  : 

‘ I,  Mary  Rambaut  of  Dorset  Street  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  Widow,  do 
‘ make  and  publish  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  hereby  revoking  all 
‘ former  Wills  by  me  heretofore  made,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son 
‘ Peter  Rambaut  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling,  and  as  to  all  the  rest, 
‘ residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  effects  and  substance  of  what  nature 
‘ and  kind  soever  I shall  have,  possess,  or  to  be  entitled  unto  at  the  time 
‘ of  my  decease,  wEether  real,  freehold  or  personal  (subject  to  my  just 
‘ debts  and  funeral  expenses)  I give,  divise,  and  bequeath  the  same  and 
‘ every  part  thereof  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Rambaut  and  my  son 
‘ William  Rambaut  equally  share  and  share  alike,  and  I appoint  my  said 
‘ daughter  Elizabeth  Rambaut  and  my  said  son  William  Rambaut  jomt 
‘ Executrix  and  Executor  of  this  my  Will.  In  witness  whereof  I have 
‘ hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  my  seal  the  sixteenth  day  of 
‘ October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
‘ nineteen. 

‘ (sd.)  Mary  Rambaut  (seal). 

‘ Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  above  named  Mary  Rambaut 
‘ as  and  for  her  last  Will  and  Testament  in  presence  of  us,  who  at  her 
‘ request  in  her  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other  have  hereunto 
‘ subscribed  our  name  as  witnesses. 

‘ (sd.)  Wm.  Hautenville. 

‘ (sd.)  William  Eccles. 

‘ (sd.)  Wm.  Marland. 

‘ The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Mary  Rambaut,  late  of  Dorset  Street  in  the 
County  of  Dublin,  Widow,  deceased,  having  and  so  forth  was  proved  in  common 
form  of  law  and  probate  granted  by  the  Most  Reverend  Father  William  and  so 
forth  to  WiUiam  Rambaut  of  No.  73  in  said  street,  one  of  the  executors  named  in 
said  will  being  first  sw'orn  personally,  saving  the  right  of  Elizabeth  Rambaut, 
the  other  executor,  Dated  the  18th  day  of  January,  1822. 

‘ Effects  under  £1500. 


‘Swift  & Hamilton.’ 
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RAMBAUT  I 

after  leaving  France  in  1754 


Pierre  (3), 

bapt.  Fob.  1 1. 1729,  rfi«.  ‘ Cablaii  ’ ; 
m.  Anno  Fauchay  (4),  who  died 
before  Aug.  16,  1762 


, [XIII.]  Richard  (5), 

b.  about  1733,  d.  Jan.  12, 182l> ; m.  Margueret  (6),  widow  of  the  Marquis  Johan  do  la  Kochefouoauld, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  La  Roche,  originally  dame  de  Barbezieuz 


Gilbebt-Vincent  (19), 

b.  Oct.  30,  1799,  at  Bates  Spring,  U.S.A.  Capt.  Petereburg  Greys. 
Member  of  Marquis  Lafayette's  Bodyguard.  Commanded  Battery 
at  Jamestown  in  1663.  Ho  died  Nov.  20,  1874,  at  Petersburg; 
m.  Miss  Douglas  (20)  I 


Mrs.  Rambaut  Jeffers 
(21) ; had  issue 


Mrs.  Rosetta  E. 
Rambaut  Kendal 
(23) ; had  issue 


[XIV.]  Pierbe-Louis  (26), 
b.  Sept.  2,  1783;  m.  Jane 
Kellett  (26),  only  dau.  of 
Laurence  Kellett  and  Mary 
Wright  I 


Catherine  (27), 
b.  Sept.  6,  1784 
d.  Feb.  20,  1785 


Gilbebt-Vincent  (3.6), 
b.  Feb.  13,  1827,  d. 
Feb.  29, 1896.  A.-de  C. 
to  General  Forrest, 
North  V.  South  War, 
1860;  m.MissApperson 
(37),  Mar.  5,  1860 


Robert  (36)  Maria  (38) ; 


E.  Morri- 
son (39),  of 
Petersburg, 
Va,  U.S.A. 


Rosetta  (40); 
m.  Wartiigton 
(41),ofK«xtOD, 

Maryland 


Richard  (42) ; 
in.  (43) 


[XV.]  John  (46); 
m.  1st,  Sarah 
Dickenson  (47), 

Matilda  McEntire 
(48) 


Maria  (61), 
d.  in  infancy 


Robert  (52) ; 
m.  1st,  Sarah 
(53) ; 2nd  (?) 
of  North  King 
St.,  Dublin. 
Went  to  Aua- 
tralia 


Mary  (64) ; 
m.  RichaM 
Power  Kel- 
lett  (66); 
left  issue 


Maggie  (79), 
m.  Hill  (80), 
and  bad  issue 


Edna  (81). 
m.  Hunter  (82), 
and  had  issue 


Viimie(83). 
in.  PhUbrick  (84), 
and  bad  issue 


MakUe  (85), 
iii.lVilliams  (86 
and  md  issue 


[XVI.]  Gilbert 
Vincent  (87  ),who 
died  Sept.  3, 1889. 


Last  of  lino  of 


Mary  (90), 
m.  John  Acland 
(91) 


Richard  Rambaut 

(6) 


Frances  (‘Fanny’) 

(94)  ; m.  Thomss 
Daniel  Rambaut 

(95) 


Thomas  (56), 
b.  Aug.  25, 
1819;  in.  1st, 
Eliza  Ann 
Wright  (67) ; 
2nd,  Emilio 
V.  Cortelyou 
(.58) ; 3id. 
MaiyL.Bon- 
ney  (69) 


[XII.]  Leonard  Pierre  Rami 
Oanml  at  Duras  1726.  Bourgeois  d< 
at  Duras.  Sept.  14.  1723,  Jeanne 
noble  family  of  St.  Ferme  I 

— I 


1X111.]  Jean  (11). 

born  1738  at  ChaU^u  Bclair,  pariah  of  Savignac,  near 
lied  to  Rotterdam,  thence  to  Dublin  in  1764,  where  h 
ried  Mario  Hauteiiville  (12)  Aug.  10.  1782,  dau.  of  1 
llautenriUo  of  Cspel  St..  Dublin.  He  died  Dec.  4 
She  died  Friday,  Feb.  4,  1832  j 


EUzabeth  (28) 

6.  1792  ; ra.  Aug.  1,  1821,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Dublin, 
Rev.  Thomas  Romney  Robinson,  D.D.  (29).  Astronomer  of 
Armagh,  inventor  of  cup  anemometer.  Ho  married,  2nd 
Lucy  Jane  Edgeworth,  Juno  8.  1843,  outer  of  novelist.  Ho 
died  Feb.  26, 1882  | 


(60).  Mary  (61): 

d.  iinm.  ni.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes 
(62),  1st  Baronet, 
Master  of  Pembroke 
Coll.,  Cambridge ; 


William  (63). 
Captain  ’ Shikari  ’ ; 
m.  Inda  Kidd  (64); 


William  (97). 
b.  June  22,  1834 
(seeSt.Hichan’s 
Register) 


Charlotte  (100), 
d.  aged  12 


Richard  (lOI), 
b.  1847,  d.  1913  at 
Gordon,  Ga..  U.S.A. 
Served  in  Patillos 


(103); 
OoL  9,  1871, 
'Toomor 

(104) 


Mar.  30, 
Elizabeth 
beta  (102); 


Thomas  DaJH 

(95) ,  6.  Nov.  i 

1867.  Uwy 
New  York;  m..l 
Frances  Bamh 
(94) ; m..  » 

Aug.  27, 1914,11 
garot  Bato^ 

(96) ;  no  issue.  Is 
of  line  of  Piei 
Louis  Rambaut 


*iKRBS  Rambaut  (1)  of  ‘Bel>air* 
Bourgeois  de  Duras,  died  1754 ; married 
23,  Jeanne  Fauch6  (Fauchay)  (2)  of  a 

“ 1 

1^" 

vignac,  near  Duras, 
754,  where  he  mar- 
ii2,  dau.  of  Samuel 
died  Dec.  4.  1810. 

1 

Fran^oise  (13) 

Isabelle  (30), 
, Dublin,  6.  April  1786 

lomer  of  d,  young 

led.  2nd. 
list.  He 

a son  (31), 
b.  1787 
d.  1788 

[XIV.]  WuliAM  (32), 

b.  1795,  d.  Friday,  May  3,  1833,  at  Blackrock ; buried  in  French  Burial  Ground, 
Merrion  Row,  Dublin.  Commissariat  officer,  served  in  Belgium  1815 ; m.  Aug. 
1,  1821,  Maryanne  Gibney  (33)  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Dublin,  dau.  of  Michael 
Gibney  of  Dormstown  Castle,  Qo.  Meath,  who  was  Cornet  of  Horse 

Arrms',  D’azur  a trois  aigles  eploy^es  d’or,  regardantee 
et  posees  deux  en  chef  et  une  en  pointe.  L’ccu  timbre  d'un 
chapeau  de  tournoi  de  propre  retrousse  d'hemiinesetarm^ 
d'un  lion  statant. 

Arms  granted  before  Charles  d*Hozier,  judge  of  arms  of  the 
French  nobility,  dated  February  22,  1699,  register  of 
Guyenne,  generality  of  Bordeaux.  First  folio  1075,  No.  887, 
to  Jean  [XI.]  Rambaut,  lieutenant  de  la  jurisdiction  of 
Montaut,  ‘ B’azur  a trois  aigles  d’or,’  by  order  dated 
November  20,  1696.  Jean  Rambaut  [XI.]  was  father  of 
Leonard  Pierre  Rambaut  [XII.]  of  Belair. 


im  (63),  ^ 
Kidd  (61)  1 


lOMAS  Daniel 
►).  6.  Nov.  17. 
57.  Lawyer, 
wYork;  m.,lst, 
von  Raml>aut 
^ ; m.,  2nd. 

27, 1914,  Mar- 
ti Batchelder 
no  issue.  Last 
line  of  Pierre- 
■■  Rambaut 


[XV.]  William  (65), 

6.  April  13.  1822.  In  Holy 
Orders.  Translated  Lcttera  of 
Ireuu-us;  J.  Aug.  26,  1893;  w. 
Mar.  13,  1862,  Alice  (66),  dau. 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Osborne,  M.D. 
Died  Jan.  26, 1911.  They  wore 
biu-ied  at  St.  Miohans,  Dublin 


Frederick  (67), 

6.  Sept.  18,  1823,  J.  Oct.  21,  1906; 
m.  Sept.  17,  1856,  Margaret  E.  Read 
(68),  who  died  Sept.  9,  1916,  dau.  of 
Capt.  John  Read,  69th  Regt. 


John  (69), 

b.  Nov.  11,  1825,  d,  Nov.  23. 
1898.  Inspector-General 
Army  Medical  Corps ; w.Mil- 
licent  Birley  (79),  nee  Thorn- 
ton. She  died  Dec.  20, 1904, 
at  San  Remo  (Birley  of  Lan- 
cashire. Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry) 


Edmund  (71), 

b.  Jan.  20,  1827,  d.  Feb.  25,  1893.  In 
Holy  Orders ; m.  Madelene  Marlando  (72), 
who  died  Dec.  13, 1887  (also  of  a Huguenot 
family) 


Anne  (73), 

6.  Feb.  23,  1830 
d.  Jan.  3,  1856 


[XV.]  Romney  (75). 
b.  May  25,  1829,  d.  Jan.  3,  1884 ; 
m.  Mary  Ann  Grubb  (76),  sister 
of  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.S. 


Louise(107); 
m.  1901  C.  A. 
Leslie  (108) 


Francisca  (109) ; 
m..  1st,  Jan.  25, 
1893,  F.  W.  Price 
(110);  m.,  2nd. 
Lieut.  Ernest  Ed- 
ward Plowman, 1st 
Batt.  R.  West 
Surrey  Regt.  (89), 
June  20,  1919 


Frederick  (112), 
b.  Sept.  2,  1862, 
d.  1918; 

w.  AprU  30,  1895, 
Margaret  flolliot 
Staveley  (113);  no 


Beatrice  (1 14), 
author  and  artist. 
Jessie  (115) 
Aileen  (116) ; 
w.  Sept.  7,  1912, 
CHiarles  Gordon 
Thompson  (117) 


Bertrand  (118), 
b.  Dec.  31,  1874. 
Major  Royal  Artil- 
lery; ?«.  June  25, 
1908,  Mabel  Aw- 
mack  Robson  (119) 
(Robson  of  Dar- 
lington) I 


William  (120) 
Edward  (121), 
in  Holy  Orders 
Anne  (122) 
Madalene(123) 
Fanny  (124) 
John  (125) 


Arthur  (126). 

6.  Sept.  21,  1859. 
Astronomer.F.R.S.; 
d.  Oct.  14. 1923;  m. 
Jan.  2,  1883,  Emily 
Longford  (127) 


Elizabeth  (‘Lizzie’)  Mary  (‘May’) 
(128);  m.  1893  H.  (130),  w.  Sept. 
Brazier-Creagb(129),  28,  1909,  Dr. 
H.N.,  and  has  issue  Harry  Gardner 
(see  Landed  deniry  (131),  and  has 
of  Ireland)  issue 


Daniel  (132), 
6.  Aug.  6,  1865. 
Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine; 7».  Jan.21, 
1909,  Esther 
Ling  (1.33) 


6.  Aug. 

m.  1st,  Jan.  9, 
1895,  Maud  Ma- 
tUda  Taylor  (135) 


lM  (134), 

8,  1861. 

m.  2nd,  Aug.  9, 
1928,LaviniaSy- 
belle  Raven  (136) 


Maud  (137); 
m.  Nov.  21.  1894, 
Charles  Dowd(  138), 
and  has  issue 


[XVII.]  PrisciUa  (139) 


I TwiuB 
Bertrand  Stephanie 
Stephen 
(141),  b. 

Sept.  5, 

1911 


Edmund  (145), 
6.  Feb.  14,  1885; 
m.  Aug.  24, 
1922,  M.  F.  A. 
Lund  (‘Rita’) 
(146) 


^ 

Gekkabd  (147), 
6.  Mar.  1,  1889. 
Major  Royal  Ar- 
tillery. D.S.O.  i 
m.  Got.  3,  1918, 
Gladys  Frere 
(148)  I 


Hugh  (149), 
b.  Dec.  12. 
1894.  Bedford 
Yeomanry, 
Jan.  12,  1915. 
Capt.Vth  Nor- 
thumberland 
Fusiliers. 


Chbistopher 
(151),  h.  Dec. 
8,  1909 


(rasTh. 

Jan.  25, 
1916 


Heney(157), 
6.  Nov.  13, 
1895,  d.  Feb. 
12,  1927;  m. 
(158) 


Nora  (160), 
m.  12,  1928 
F.M.GiUiam(162 


[XVni.j  JoHir  (165), 
5.  Aug.  16,1925 


Patricia 

(169) 
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21  ^ote  on  ©aiunont  ir  Cree^pignin 


The  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Champion  de  Crespigny  from  the 
Claude  who  came  to  England  in  1687  will  be  found  in  printed 
books,  in  some  of  which  attempts  are  made  to  carry  it  back 
to  a much  earlier  date.  With  these  claims  the  late  Mr.  J.  H. 
Eound  deals,  as  was  his  wont,  somewhat  drastically  in  a work 
recently  published.’-  His  main  contentions,  supported  as  they 
are  by  contemporary  documentary  evidence,  must  be  accepted, 
but,  bold  as  it  may  be  to  question  such  an  authority,  records 
now  available  show  that  Mr.  Eound  is  wrong  in  one  statement, 
that  ‘ far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  Crespigny  without  the 
de  remained  the  family  name.’ 

The  Eeconnaissances  of  Claude,  of  his  wife  Marie,  and  of 
four  children  were  made  at  the  Savoy  Church  on  June  30, 
1687,^  and  here  Claude  is  described  as  ‘ Ecuyer,  Sieur  de 
Crepigny,  en  Basse  Normandie.’  Then  in  1699  Gabriel,  and 
in  1705  Peter  and  Thomas  are  naturalised,  each  being  described 
as  ‘ son  of  Claude  Champion  de  Crepigny  by  Mary  his  wife, 
born  at  Vierville  in  Normandy.’^  These  instances  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  the  ‘ de  ’ was  used  in  their  early  days  in 
England,  as  we  shall  see  presently  that  it  had  been  in  France 
before  the  migration.^ 

Mr.  Henry  Wagner  was  as  meticulous  in  framing  pedigrees 
as  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Eound  in  scrutinising  them.  Among  those 
drawn  up  by  the  former,  now  deposited  at  the  French  Hospital, 

^ Family  Origins,  by  the  late  J.  H.  Round  (edited  by  W.  Page.  London, 
1930),  p.  111. 

2 Publications,  xxii,  13. 

^ Publicatio7is,  xviii,  281  ; xxvii,  50,  52.  In  the  first  entry  the  name 
appears  as  ‘ Grepigny,’  and  Vierville  becomes  ‘ Vivernille,’  not  uncommon 
transformations  in  these  Acts.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  brothers 
(under  the  name  of  ‘ Champon  ’)  and  their  sister,  Jane  Champion,  had  already 
become  denizens  in  1690  {ibid.,  xviii,  226). 

One  instance  to  the  contrary  should,  however,  be  quoted.  ‘ Mr.  Claude 
Crespigny  ’ appears  as  a godfather  in  the  Savoy  register  in  1734  {Publications, 
XX vi,  76). 
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is  a very  full  one  of  the  Champion  de  Crespigny  family.  This 
starts  with  Claude,  the  first  to  arrive  in  England,  and  indeed 
but  little  seems  to  he  known  of  the  family  earlier,  notwith- 
standing the  claims  which  Mr.  Hound  qualifies  as  fabulous. 

Mr.  Wagner  had,  however,  learnt  of  another  Crespigny, 
whom  we  now  know  to  have  been  of  pre-Hevocation  date. 
Unable  to  connect  him  with  the  English  branch,  Mr.  Wagner, 
with  his  ever  wise  caution,  has  placed  this  note  at  the  head 
of  his  pedigree : ' Quis  ? Daumont  de  Crespigny.’  This 

Daumont  Mr.  Wagner  had  met  with  in  a now  little  known 
book  in  which  is  noted  ‘ the  Correspondence  of  Daumont  de 
Crespigny,  deputy  of  the  congregation  of  Protestants  at 
Trevieres  near  Bayeux,  upon  the  occasion  of  a prosecution 
raised  in  the  Court  at  Paris  againsUthe  Temple  at  Trevieres, 
1673-1682.’! 

The  question  involved  was  whether  the  church  at  Trevik’es 
or  that  at  Bayeux  should  be  closed  on  the  ground  of  redun- 
dancy, under  one  of  the  many  edicts  which  preceded  the 
Revocation,^  and  on  this  a Government  inquiry  was  to  he 
hMd.  Daumont  de  Crespigny  was  evidently  the  champion  of 
Trevieres,  but  if  it  be  asked  who  he  was  we  can  only  echo 
Mr.  AVagner’s  ‘ Quis  ? ’ Clearly  from  his  name  as  from  his 
connection  with  the  part  of  Normandy  whence  was  the  Claude 
who  came  to  England,^  he  must  have  been  a member  of  the 
family,  though  the  actual  connection  is  unknown. 

There  have  recently  come  to  light  copies  of  some  letters 
ranging  from  1673  to  1680.  Their  provenance  is  not  known, 
but  they  are  all  connected  with  the  Trevieres-Bayeux  church 
question,  and  four  of  them  are  written  to  Daumont  de 
Crespigny.  The  question  by  whom,  for  what  purpose,  and 
when  these  copies  were  made  is  as  puzzling  as  is  their  format. 
Written  on  vellum,  adorned  with  the  heading  ‘ Lettres  Fran- 
coises ’ which  stands  encircled  by  ornate  flourishes,  the  pen- 
manship is  more  than  copperplate,  the  execution  so  perfect 

^ The  Witnesses  in  SacJccloth,  by  a descendant  of  a refugee  (London,  1852). 
This  correspondence  was  said  at  that  date  to  be  in  the  hands  of  tlie  then 
baronet,  Sir  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny. 

2 Trevieres  and  Bayeux  are  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

^ Crespigny,  whence  is  the  name,  is  a small  village  near  Vire.  Marie,  wife 
of  Claude,  was  from  Vierville,  and  Daumont  is  found  connected  with  both 
Trevieres  and  St.  Lo,  all  places  in  the  same  part  of  Normandy. 
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as  to  be  reminiscent  of  an  address  to  royalty.  Accompanying 
them,  on  paper,  not  on  vellum,  but  clearly  the  work  of  the 
same  hand,  is  a blazon  of  the  arms  of  the  English  family 
showing  Crespigny  quartering  Vierville  ^ ; the  shield  is  charged 
with  the  hand  of  Ulster,  which  dates  the  copies  as  after  1805 
(the  date  of  the  baronetcy),  hut  the  watermark  in  the  paper, 
1840,  brings  it  down  to,  at  earliest,  that  year. 

Seven  of  the  letters  are  in  French  ; of  three  of  these  there  is 
a second  copy,  and  of  five  an  English  translation  is  added. 
Two  final  letters  of  1680,  also  in  English,  do  not  appear  in 
the  French  at  all. 

The  letters  are  as  follows  : 

1.  1673.  February  14.  From  Jean  Cartault,  minister  of 
Trevieres  ^ (from  La  Bretonniere)  to  Daumont  de  Crespigny  in  Paris. 
(A  second  copy  of  this  in  French,  and  an  English  translation.) 

2.  1679.  April  22.  Du  Boze  (from  Paris)  to  the  same  (at  St.  Lo. 
A second  copy  in  French  and  translated). 

3.  1679.  May  9.  Median  (from  St.  Lo)  to  Bomont  (at  Rouen. 
A second  copy  in  French  and  translated,  hut  in  this  the  addressee 
is  blank). 

4.  1679.  December  6.  Du  Boze  (from  Paris)  to  Daumont  de 
Crespigny.  (Translated.  A postscript  speaks  of  Crespigny’s  father.) 

5.  1680.  January  5.  Unsigned  (from  Caen)  to  De  la  Breton- 
niere. (The  English  translation  of  this  breaks  off  unfinished.) 

6.  1680.  January  5.  Jean  Cartault  (from  Trevieres)  to  Daumont 
de  Crespigny  (at  Paris.  In  French  only). 

7.  1680.  January  8.  Unsigned  (from  Rouen)  to  De  la  Breton- 
niere. (Unfinished.  In  French  only.) 

8.  1680.  January  8.  Pellot,  First  President  (from  Rouen)  to 
the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  Counsellor  to  the  King,  Secretary  of 
State.  (In  English  only.) 

9.  1680.  January  10.  Unsigned  and  unfinished  (from  Rouen)  to 
Poncet,  public  and  private  counsellor  to  the  King.  (In  English  only.) 

Whether  these  letters  are  copies  of  some  of  those  in  the 
collection  noted  in  1852  by  the  author  of  WitJiesses  in  Sack- 
cloth is  not  known.  Seeing  that  they  all  refer  to  the  same 
matter  it  seems  very  possible  that  they  may  he.  Per  contra, 

^ Claude  de  Crespigny  the  refugee  married  Marie,  Countess  of  Vierville. 

2 Haag  (2nd  ed.),  iii,  793.  La  Bretonniere  is  a suburb  of  Trevieres. 
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that  collection  was  said  to  be  ‘ the  Correspondence  of  Daiiniont 
de  Crespigny,’  whereas  here  are  no  letters  from  him,  four  only 
are  addressed  to  him,  and  the  remaining  five,  though  on  the 
same  subject,  contain  no  reference  to  him. 

The  question  which  of  the  two  churches  should  be  closed 
dragged  on,  as  these  letters  show,  at  least  for  seven  years, 
from  1673  to  1680,  if  not  longer.^  Whatever  the  decision  may 
have  been  became  of  little  importance  seeing  that  at  the 
Kevocation  all  Huguenot  churches  were  without  exception 
closed. 

The  legal  arguments  on  which  Trevieres  based  its  claim 
throw  much  light  on  the  status  of  the  Huguenot  churches  at 
that  date  and  are  set  out  in  the  correspondence  where  those 
interested  in  such  questions  will  find  them. 

These  letters  do  not  afford  much  answer  to  l\Ir.  Wagner’s 
‘ Quis  ? Haurnont  de  Crespigny,’  but  at  least  they  prove  his 
existence,  his  connection  with  Normandy,  and  that,  a Huguenot, 
he  was  then  closely  connected  with  Huguenot  interests. 
Further,  they  show  that  in  France  and  before  the  Pievocation 
"the  Crespignys  were  addressed  as  ' de,’  and  this  on  evidence 
which  Mr.  Hound  would  have  admitted  as  incontrovertible 
had  he  known  of  it. 

The  letters  are  now  deposited  with  Mr.  Wagner’s  pedigree 
of  the  family  at  the  French  Hospital. 

^ Haag  (1st  ed.),  ii,  499,  speaks  of  the  churches  of  Trevieres  and  Bayeux 
as  both  subsisting  as  late  as  1683,  when  Cartault,  minister  of  the  former,  and 
Basnage,  minister  of  the  latter,  were  both  prosecuted. 
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?fniguenot  Jfamilies^  in 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Allan  of  Lisburn,  we 
are  able  to  publish  the  following  notes  of  Huguenot  families 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  : 

Mr.  Allan  sends  us  a photograph  of  a silver  chalice  which  hears 
the  following  inscription  : ‘ The  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  to  the  County 
of  Antrim  infirmary.’  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  donor  was 
Mary  Jones  {7iee  Roche),  daughter  of  Louis  Roche,  of  Lisburn,  a 
connection  of  Louis  Crommelin,  who  settled  there  in  1698,  and  is 
buried  in  Lisburn  Cathedral  churchyard.  The  gift  was  made  on 
February  20,  1779. 

Mr.  Allan  also  sends  us  the  accompanying  pedigree  (from  the 
records  of  the  Diocesan  Office,  Belfast)  of  Bishop  Saurin  of  the 
diocese  of  Dromore,  County  Down,  the  last  bishop,  as  that  diocese 
was  united  to  Down  and  Connor  in  1842  (see  Smiles,  Lives  of  the 
Huguenots  (1883  edition),  pp.  253,  331). 

Another  Huguenot  family  that  Mr.  Allan  has  investigated  is  that 
of  Reynett,  also  mentioned  in  Smiles’s  book  (p.  423).  It  appears 
that  Rev.  Henry  Reynett  offered  his  services  to  the  infirmary  as  a 
clergyman,  according  to  a minute  of  that  institution  dated  April  7, 
1767.  He  was  the  son  of  Lieut.  Henry  Reynett,  and  was  born  at 
Sandhills,  County  Monaghan,  on  February  3,  1736  (old  style).  He  was 
a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became  curate  of  Annahilt, 
near  Lisburn,  in  1761,  and  vicar  of  Magheragall  in  1765.  The  Earl 
of  Hertford  appointed  him  vicar  of  Glenavy,  Camlin  and  Tallyrusk 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Antrim  in  1777.  He  was  subsequently 
vicar  of  Billy  (Antrim)  from  1782  to  1790.  He  lived  in  Castle  Street, 
Lisburn,  opposite  the  Church  Gate,  as  there  was  no  vicarage  at 
Magheragall  till  1854.  There  is  an  oil-painting  of  him  in  Maghera- 
gall Church. 


PART  OF  GENEALOGICAL  TREE  OF  BISHOP  SAURIN. 
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SnjtiitionS  to  tfte  ijugumot  iLitnaip  at  the  jAfurt) 

|)0£ipital. 

[A  considerable  number  of  new  books  has  been  added 
during  the  last  year  to  the  Library  of  the  French  Hospital, 
which  is  combined  with  the  Library  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
and  is  available  for  the  use  of  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Pieviews 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  are  given  below.] 

Les  Pourtales  : Histoire  d’une  famille  Huguenote  des 
Cevennes,  1500-1860.^ 

The  stress  of  persecution  which  followed  the  Revocation  and  en- 
forced its  provisions  fell  nowhere  more  heavily  than  on  the  Cevennes, 
and  for  this  there  was  good  reason,  for  it  was  here  that  resistance 
became  the  rebellion  known  in  history  as  the  Camisard  war. 

Much  has  been  written  in  France  on  this  episode,  but  nowhere 
is  its  full  meaning  and  effect  so  clearly  set  out  as  in  this  book,  a 
gracious  gift  from  the  Count  Paul  de  Pourtales  of  Paris  to  our 
library. 

The  Cevennes  is  a small  district  immediately  south  of  Auvergne, 
a land  of  inaccessible  mountains  cut  into  by  narrow  valleys  where 
alone  some  scattered  hamlets  lay,  and  some  simple  cultivation  and 
grazing  is  possible,  a ‘ confused  and  shaggy  country  ’ as  it  has  been 
well  described. 2 Which  of  the  many  villages  which  dot  the  district 
was  the  first  home  of  the  family  no  record  survives  to  show,  since 
already  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  name  is  found 
widely  scattered  over  the  whole  region. 

As  later  events  came  to  prove,  the  Reformation  took  a strong 
hold  in  the  Cevennes,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Pourtales  early  became 
members  of  the  new  faith ; such  of  the  local  Huguenot  registers  as 
survive  prove  the  fact.  In  1685  the  storm,  which  had  been  threaten- 
ing for  some  years,  burst  on  the  head  of  Paul,  the  then  head  of  the 

^ Par  Dr.  Louis  Malzac.  Paris,  1914. 

2 No  better  picture  of  the  Cevennes  or  account  of  the  Camisards  can  be 
found  than  that  given  in  Stevenson’s  Travels  with  a Donkey  in  the  Cevennes. 
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family,  and  liis  children  ; of  these  one,  Suzanne,  was  outlawed  to 
Spain  where  she  is  lost  sight  of,  the  others,  with  their  father,  became 
‘ nouveaux  convertis.’  What  a fiction  this  was,  the  full  details  of 
what  passed  on  the  death  of  Paul  in  1698  ‘ qui  n’avait  jamais  assiste 
a la  messe,  ni  aux  divers  offices,  ni  frequente  les  sacrements  ’ show 
most  clearly. 

Whether  the  faith  of  the  Cevenol  burnt  more  fiercely,  or  whether 
the  persecution  he  suffered  under  was  more  violent  it  were  hard  to 
say,  but  in  1702  there  broke  out  amongst  these  mountains  a rebellion 
so  serious  that  in  history  it  has  deserved  the  name  of  a war.  ‘ La 
guerre  des  Camisards  naquit  de  I’exasperation  d’un  peuple  pousse 
a bout  par  les  vexations  et  les  cruautes  de  tyranneaux  locaux,  pretres 
et  laiques.’ 

Jean,  son  of  Paul,  lived  through  all  these  days  of  terror,  nominally 
conforming,  secretly  bringing  up  Ids  eleven  children  in  his  own 
inherited  faith.  Of  these  a few  seem  to  have  conformed  seriously, 
but  some,  with  their  mother,  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  here  the 
one  who  achieved  the  most  fame  was  Jeremie,  who  settled  finally 
at  Neuchatel.  Merchant  and  banker  there  the  name  lives  on  to-day 
in  the  hospital  given  to  the  town  in  1808  by  his  son  Jacques  Louis 
(1722-1814).  This  Neuchatel  branch  spread  out  in  later  years 
very  widely,  and  its  ramifications  are  clearly  shown  in  fifteen  pedigree 
tables  given  by  the  author  ; two  of  its  members  have  now,  as 
Huguenots  have  the  right  to  do,  reclaimed  French  citizenship. 
It  is  with  this  branch  of  the  family  that  the  work  we  are  considering 
mainly  deals,  but  so  large  was  the  Pourtales  clan  that  there  were 
many  others  who  could  have  claimed  some  connection  of  cousinship. 
One  of  these,  Charles  Pourtales,  son  of  a doctor  of  Le  Vigan,  came 
to  England,  where  his  descendants  have  been  fully  traced.^  Never 
personally  engaged  in  the  Camisard  war,  Charles  is  known  to  have 
been,  as  secretary  to  the  Marquis  de  Miremont,  in  close  touch  with 
its  chiefs,  and  in  1708  was  connected  in  London  with  Marion  and 
other  Camisard  refugees  who  caused  a nine  days’  wonder  by  their 
prophecies.^ 

The  book  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  L.  Malzac  at  the  prompting 
of  the  late  Count  Jacques  A.  E.  de  Pourtales  of  Paris  and  is  a model 
of  how  a family  history  should  be  written.  First  we  have  a clear 
sketch  of  the  family  through  its  successive  generations,  while  the 
second  and  larger  section  sets  out  the  evidences  on  which  the  sketch 

^ See  pedigree  by  H.  Wagner,  Genealogist,  N.S.,  xxii  (1905),  and  C.  E. 
Lart,  Huguenot  Pedigrees,  ii,  73. 

2 This  Charles  is  only  once  incidentally  noticed  by  Dr.  Malzac  (p.  7). 
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is  built.  Primarily  the  value  of  these  is  historical,  but  they  have 
a second  and  wider  interest.  Registers,  contracts,  deeds,  wills, 
inventories,  all  combine  to  reflect  for  us  the  very  life  of  these  old 
days,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  ‘ dossiers  ’ drawn 
up  of  the  interrogations  of  witnesses  as  to  how  far  the  conversion 
of  the  ‘ nouveaux  convertis  ’ was  genuine.  These  inquiries  took 
place  on  the  death  of  some  ‘ nouveau  convert!  ’ who  had  not  only 
omitted  to  receive  the  appropriate  sacraments  luit  who  had  been 
buried  ‘ dans  sa  vigne  ’ in  ways  then  illegal.  The  replies  of  the 
witnesses  are  models  of  what  is  termed  in  legal  phrase  confession 
and  avoidance  ; and  were  not  the  occasion  so  serious,  one  would 
admire  the  humour  of  the  answers  given.  Marked  by  the  minutest 
detail  of  legal  formalism,  lest  any  flaw  in  procedure  should  affect  the 
decision,  it  is  clear  that  all  concerned  in  these  inquiries,  themselves 
‘ nouveaux  convertis,’  were  doing  all  they  could  to  escape  the 
penalties  which,  under  the  law  as  it  then  was,  threatened  not  only 
themselves  but  even  the  corpse  of  their  deceased  relative  or  friend. 

The  details  of  an  inventory  of  1750  given  in  this  work  would 
enable  us  to  refurnish  a house  of  that  date,  the  smallest  item  is 
noted,  down  to  ‘ un  jouet  d’argent  servant  a amuser  les  petits 
enfants,’  and  the  condition  of  the  goods  is  added,  ‘ six  serviettes 
presque  uzees  qui  ne  peuvent  servir  que  pour  esseuie-mains,’  and 
an  armchair  of  which  ‘ un  bras  est  coupe.’  Of  a different  interest 
are  the  names  of  various  utensils  of  domestic  use,  even  a contem- 
porary dictionary  fails  to  tell  us  what  w^ere  an  ‘ aisine  de  verre,’  a 
‘ sepon,’  a ‘ dressadou,’  a ‘ levadou,’  the  explanation  no  doubt  being 
that  such  words  were  of  local  dialect. 

As  a picture  of  the  times,  as  a record  of  the  Camisard  war,  and 
above  all  as  showing  what  the  persecutions  meant  and  how  they 
were  met  by  a bourgeois  family  this  book  is  invaluable  and  we  must 
renew  our  thanks  to  Count  Pourtales  for  adding  it  to  our  library. 


Les  Predicants  Protestants  des  Cevennes  et  du 
Bas-Languedoc,  1684-1700.^ 

In  the  writing  of  history  we  are  all  beset  by  a great  danger,  in 
that  we  are  apt  to  judge  the  mentality  of  the  times  we  write  of  by 
that  of  the  days  we  live  in.  Human  nature  may  not  vary  much, 
but  the  mentality  of  human  beings  changes  greatly.  This  truth  it 
is  especially  needful  to  have  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to  understand 

^ Par  Charles  Bost.  Paris,  1912.  2 vols. 
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the  policy  which  culminated  in  the  Edict  of  Revocation.  A long 
series  of  edicts,  all  inspired  by  the  one  idea  of  crushing  the 
Huguenots,  had  withdrawn  from  them  every  right  of  citizenship, 
yet  the  heresy  persisted.  The  final  edict  dealt,  as  was  thought, 
the  last  blow,  enacting  as  it  did  that  their  churches  should  be  pulled 
down,  their  ministers  banished,  for  of  a surety — so  was  it  both 
argued  and  believed — no  faith  could  survive  such  deprivation. 
With  no  temples  to  gather  in,  with  no  shepherd  to  guide,  the  flock 
must  disintegrate  and  drift  back  one  by  one  into  the  true  fold. 

The  blow  was  struck  and  failed.  Failed  because  those  who 
dealt  it  did  not  know  the  immutable  truth  that  persecution  cannot 
annihilate  faith,  nay  rather  will  it  strengthen  it.  No  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  this  will  be  found  than  is  contained  in  the  work 
now  before  us  which  gives  in  the  fullest  detail  the  story  of  how 
the  Protestant  faith  lived  on  in  one  corner  of  France  during  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Revocation.  Some  glimpse  of  this 
we  have  already  had  in  ‘ Les  Pourtales,’  noticed  above,  but  here 
we  have  a far  more  general  sketch  covering  the  whole  region. 

Bereft  of  all  guidance,  harassed  by  renewed  persecutions  which 
followed  on  the  revocation,  dragonnades  and  the  like,  a few  of 
these  mountain  folk  fled,  though  flight  was  difficult,  some  con- 
formed or  made  some  pretence  of  conforming,  but  very  many 
remained  firm.  Numberless  instances  are  given  by  the  author  of 
what  came  to  these  last,  let  one  extract  suffice  as  a type  : ‘ Jean 
Cabrol  n’avait  que  dix  ans  a la  revocation.  Ses  parents,  laissant 
leur  biens  a la  proie  des  dragons  montent  dans  les  Hautes-Cevennes. 
Ils  y demeurent  cinq  ans,  errant  tantot  d’un  cote,  tantot  de  I’autre, 
sans  faire  breche  quand  a la  foi.’ 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  pursuit  which  followed  them  into 
their  mountain  fastnesses  faith  did  but  harden  and  was  fed  by 
secret  gatherings  in  valley  or  cave.  The  ministers  in  exile,  there 
arose  to  take  their  place  some  one  more  able  than  his  brethren  to 
guide  the  scattered  flock  in  prayer  and  praise.  With  no  orders, 
with  only  such  gift  of  exhortation  as  God  might  give,  for  some 
fifteen  years  there  followed  in  the  Cevennes  a succession  of  such 
men.  They  became  known  as  Predicants,  a name  chosen  to 
distinguish  them  from  regularly  ordained  ministers,  and  it  is  of 
these  that  Mr.  Bost  treats  in  this  work.  The  royal  officers  knew 
their  influence  and  set  a price  upon  their  heads  ; one  by  one,  sooner 
or  later,  they  were  taken,  and  then  their  fate  was  certain  ; but  the 
blood  of  martyrs  was  ever  the  seed  of  faith,  and  as  one  Predicant 
fell  another  arose  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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So  things  went  on  iintii  1702  when,  hunted  and  harassed,  the 
country  broke  into  overt  revolt,  and  the  murder  of  the  Abbe  du 
Chayla  marked  the  opening  of  what  has  l^ecome  known  as  the 
Camisard  war  with  which  the  name  of  Jean  Cavalier  is  so  closely 
connected.  This  Mr.  Bost  leaves  to  other  hands  to  deal  with.^ 
Historical  events  are  ever  interconnected,  and  the  wider 
European  happenings  of  this  period  found  their  reflection  in  the 
Cevennes.  The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689  marked 
the  beginnings  of  war  with  France  which  lasted  until  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick  (1697)  brought  about  a temporary  peace.  William  was 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  ; and  this, 
combined  with  the  thought  that  unrest  in  France  might  help  the 
strategic  plans  of  the  Protestant  allies,  did  much  to  buoy  up  the 
hope  of  the  Cevenols.  Efforts  were  made  to  include  in  the  treaty 
of  1697  some  promise  from  Louis  to  lessen  the  persecution  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,  but  on  this  point  the  King  was  adamant ; and, 
as  hope  of  foreign  aid  fell  in  the  Cevennes,  so  resistance  grew  into 
rebellion. 


Inspiration  Fran^aise  dans  le  Protestantisme  Hongrois  : 

J.  F.  OSTERVALD  EN  HONGRIE.^ 

The  Reformation  had  long  been  established  in  England  when  in 
1685  the  revocation  brought  to  our  shores  the  thousands  which  it 
drove  out  of  France.  Protestants,  as  were  those  they  came  among, 
yet  the  form  in  which  their  faith  was  framed  differed  in  many 
respects  from  that  which  they  found  here.  For  over  one  hundred 
years  the  two  streams,  English  and  foreign,  flowed  on  together, 
but  as  the  French  element  died  away  in  the  immigrants  the  smaller 
stream  became  absorbed  in  the  larger,  until  to-day,  while  the  foreign 
form  of  Protestantism  lives  on  among  us  as  a memory  it  is  dead  in 
practice. 

In  other  countries  the  story  of  the  reformed  religion  has  been 
very  different.  Spreading  as  it  did  over  many  lands,  in  most  of 
them  it  had  to  meet  the  strong  and  continued  opposition  of  the 
older  rival  church.  This  led  to  two  results  : first  it  tended  to 
perpetuate  the  form  in  which  the  faith  was  set  ; secondly,  and  far 

^ The  Society  is  shortly  proposing  the  publication  of  a manuscript,  owned 
by  Major  Kennedy,  written  by  Mazel  and  Marion,  both  protagonists  in  the 
Camisard  war.  Annotated  as  it  will  be  by  the  master  hand  of  Mr.  Bost,  this 
document  should  throw  much  new  light  on  the  details  of  the  struggle. 

2 L.  Pataky  {Revue,  des  etudes  hongroises,  xiii,  89.  Paris,  1929). 
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more  important,  similar  conditions  tended  to  form  a close  bond  of 
union  between  the  Protestants  in  different  lands. 

For  many  years  both  before,  but  very  specially  after  the  Re- 
vocation, Switzerland  was  the  heart  of  the  Reformation.  It  became 
a refuge  for  the  persecuted,  and  from  it  flowed  out  to  the  stricken 
brethren  in  other  lands  both  practical  aid  and  doctrinal  advice. 
This  latter  form  of  Swiss  sympathy  is  well  brought  out  in  Mr.  Pataky’s 
paper. 

Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neuchatel  were  the  three  great  theo- 
logical centres  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  in  the  last  of  these  that 
Ostervald  was  minister  (1684-1746),  and  from  here  his  voluminous 
works  were  issued.  Never  himself,  it  would  seem,  in  Hungary,  most 
of  what  he  wrote  found  its  way  thither  in  translations,  and  had  a 
great  effect  in  influencing  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  that  land. 
The  Church  in  Hungary  in  those  dark  years  was  harassed  by  perse- 
cution as  violent  as  that  which  raged  in  France.  Ostervald  strove 
in  many  directions  to  evoke  some  sympathetic  action  among  Pro- 
testant powers  in  favour  of  the  suffering  Hungarians,  and  here  we 
like  to  note  that  he  found  a ready  response  to  his  prayers  from 
William  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1716-1737),  whose  close 
sympathy  with  all  the  foreign  Protestants  is  well  known  to  students 
of  eighteenth-century  history. 

We  in  England  tend  somewhat  to  insularity.  One  of  the  objects 
of  our  Society  is  to  bring  us  to  a fuller  knowledge  of  what  our  fathers 
and  their  brethren  were  in  the  old  time,  so  that  to-day  we  may  better 
understand  those  who  remain  our  cousins,  even  though  we  may 
have  forgotten  it.  We  welcome,  then,  this  gift  of  Mr.  Pataky  to  our 
library,  as  telling  us  something  of  the  religious  history  of  a land  of 
which  we  have  been  very  ignorant. 


Sous  LA  Croix. 1 

Every  story  must  be  set  on  some  stage  of  place  and  time.  The 
mise  en  scene  chosen  by  the  author  of  this  book  is  one  which  will 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Cevennes  and  of  the  Camisard  war  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
As  is  so  common  in  French  novels  of  to-day,  the  setting  of  the  story 
is  intensely  regional  both  in  place  and  time.  The  hills,  the  trees, 
the  flowers  of  the  Cevennes,  adorn  its  every  page,  and  around  the 


1 Pierre  Devoluy.  Editions  ‘ Je  Sers.’  Paris,  n.d. 
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sheep-cotes,  the  hill-top  farms,  the  chestnut  groves  of  the  district, 
the  actors  move  in  every  scene  of  the  play. 

The  characters  are  all  Protestant,  and  all  full  of  the  religious 
exaltation  which  was  so  marked  in  the  region  at  that  date,  but  with 
all  this  wealth  of  local  colour  the  tale  is  built  up  on  the  play  of 
human  passions.  Of  these,  love,  with  its  many  complications,  is  as 
it  must  be  in  all  such  stories,  the  mainspring  of  the  action.  Two 
main  characters  claim  our  first  attention,  a young  minister  who  has 
received  a call  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Cevennes,  and  whose 
soul  is  thrilled  by  all  the  traditions  of  the  land  he  is  summoned  to 
succour,  and  a young  shepherdess  more  lovely  than  words  can  tell. 
She,  strongly  touched  by  what  was  the  strange  mania  of  the  moment, 
is  a ‘ prophetess,’  and  this  comes  as  a shock  to  the  minister  who 
has  been  trained  in  a school  which  held  that  women  have  no  part  in 
the  preaching  of  the  word.  First  he  tries  to  wean  her  from  her 
‘ prophetising,’  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  two  fall  in  love. 
In  both  religious  emotion  is  so  strong,  as  indeed  we  know  it  to  have 
been  in  that  time  and  land — and  here  our  author  is  within  his  rights — 
that  we  get  many  dramatic  situations.  But  love  is  a complex  thing, 
and  a third  character  comes  in  to  add  to  the  poignancy  of  the  drama. 
A young  Cevenole,  the  epouse  blanche  of  a husband  who  had  been 
swept  away  to  the  galeres  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  had  sheltered 
the  minister  when  he  had  been  hunted  by  the  authorities.  She  too 
is  strongly  wrought  on,  first  by  the  danger  of  his  position  and  then 
by  himself.  Here,  then,  we  get  what  is  invaluable  to  all  writers 
whose  tales  of  love  should  never  run  too  smoothly,  the  additional 
emotion  of  jealousy,  and  love  and  jealousy  combined  form  the 
foundation  of  much  of  the  human  drama,  especially  when,  as  here, 
their  play  is  influenced  by  the  strongest  religious  principles.  These 
last,  as  they  had  to  from  the  nature  of  the  story,  of  course  win  in  the 
end,  and  the  denouement  the  author  finds  is,  while  very  simple, 
perhaps  the  only  one  he  could  have  found,  for  the  shepherdess,  after 
a most  dramatic  interview  with  her  lover,  falls  off  a rock  and  is 
killed. 

The  Camisard  war  with  its  many  curious  manifestations,  some 
of  which  were  felt  even  here,  is  just  now  a very  popular  study  in 
France,  where  this  book  should  attract  much  attention,  so  true  is  it 
both  to  the  locality  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  set. 


VOL.  XIV.— NO.  2. 
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Charles  Marie  de  Veil.^ 

That  one  born  and  brought  up  a strict  Jew  should  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  turn  to  the  Roman  faith,  accept  its  orders,  and  remain  in 
it  until  the  age  of  forty-seven,  then  join  the  Huguenot  Church,  and 
passing  to  England  become  an  Anglican  minister,  finally  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  convinced  that  infant  baptism  was  unscriptural,  become  a 
Baptist,  to  die  a member  of  that  body,  offers  a problem  in  character 
which  only  an  expert  in  psychology  could  hope  to  solve.  Yet  this  is 
the  life-history  of  Charles  Marie  de  Veil  as  set  forth  for  us  in  this 
work. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us  that  consistency  is  not  only  not  a virtue 
but  may  even  become  a vice,  and  indeed  illustrated  his  saying  in  his 
own  life.  The  dictum,  however,  is  not  one  generally  well  received  ; 
and  if  the  term  ‘ turn-coat  ’ had  been  applied  in  politics  to  an  over- 
frequent change  of  opinion  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  suitable  to 
changes  of  religion.  There  would  appear  to  be  this  difference  how- 
ever, a change  of  political  opinion  is  apt  to  arouse  some  suspicion  of 
its  motive,  a change  of  religion  is  more  likely  to  be  free  from  any 
such  worldly  imputation.  Reading  this  life  of  de  Veil  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  with  him  changes  of  faith  were  due  to  no  thought 
of  personal  gain — on  the  contrary,  they  brought  him  both  censure 
and  blame  from  those  whose  folds  he  forsook. 

Born  in  Metz  in  1630  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Jews,  in  1654 
he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Bossiiet,  then  beginning  his  brilliant 
career  as  archdeacon  of  that  city.  Baptized  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
Cathedral,  he  was  sent  to  an  Augustinian  house  at  Angers.  After 
studying  here  he  was  ordained.  He  reached  high  preferment  in 
the  Church,  and  that  he  could  write  in  1677  ‘me  nunquam  ab 
angulo  meo,  ne  latum  digitum  quidem,  dicessurum,’  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  firmly  fixed  in  this  phase  of  his  life.  Yet 
in  that  very  year,  influenced  seemingl}^  by  the  Jansenists,  who 
were  described  as  Catholics  in  Calvinist  clothing,  he  joined  the 
Protestant  faith  in  Holland.  Bossuet,  with  whom  he  had  kept  in 
close  touch  through  all  these  Catholic  years,  wrote  him  a most 
pathetic  letter  on  the  occasion,  which  Mr.  Whitley  quotes.  From 
Holland  he  moved  to  England,  and  here,  without  re-ordination,  his 
Roman  Orders  were  accepted  and  he  became  an  Anglican  minister. 
Unable  to  obtain  preferment  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  English,  his 
scholarship  enabled  • him  to  become  a champion  in  the  field  of 

^ W.  T.  Whitley,  Baptist  Quarterly.  London,  1930.  (The  name  Charles 
Marie  was  given  to  him  on  his  baptism  into  the  Roman  Church.) 
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theological  controversy,  where  in  perfect  Latin  he  overcame  many 
an  opponent.  While  thus  occupied,  and  probably  as  a result  of 
his  reading,  he  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  warrant  in 
Scripture  for  infant  baptism.  Accustomed  to  follow  his  convictions, 
he  threw  over  the  Anglican  Church  and,  in  1684,  joined  the 
Baptists,  the  only  body  which  knew  and  practised  the  true 
Scripture  teaching  on  this,  to  him,  all-vital  point. 

A strange  life,  and,  it  may  be  said,  not  much  connected  with 
our  interests  ; yet  de  Veil  was  but  doing  what  our  fathers  did, 
following  the  path  his  convictions  showed  him  to  be  the  way  of 
truth,  and  that  in  glorious  disregard  of  all  worldly  consequence. 


Another  most  interesting  document  has  been  added  to  our 
collection  ; its  value  is  best  shown  by  its  title,  which  runs  : 

The  true  copy  of  a Petition  presented  in  July  1683  to  the 
Most  Christian  King  by  Deputies  from  those  of  his  subjects  who 
are  of  the  reformed  religion  whose  churches  have  been  taken 
from  them  and  demolished,  and  since  that  have  assembled  in 
the  open  fields,  but  after  prayer,  preaching,  and  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  returned  in  all  peaceable  manner  to  their 
respective  habitations. 

Translated  from  the  French  printed  copy  by  a sure  hand, 
and  reprinted  at  London  by  G[eorge]  C[room].  Anno  Dom. 
1683. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  here  is  the  date,  two  years  before  the 
actual  Revocation.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  intensity 
through  many  years  before  the  final  blow  of  1685 — indeed  the  decree 
of  1681,  affecting  the  children  of  Protestant  parents,  had,  as 
statistics  prove,^  brought  more  refugees  to  this  country  than  did 
the  Revocation  of  four  years  later.  By  1683  then  the  number  of 
emigrants  already  here  and  the  continued  persecution  had  evidently 
made  the  question  one  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  account  for 
the  issue  of  this  petition  in  English. 

The  wording  of  the  document  itself  follows  the  lines  of  the 
appeals  which  were  constantly  being  made  to  Louis.  While 
abounding  in  expressions  of  an  almost  over-obsequious  loyalty — 

^ The  admissions  to  Threadneedle  Street  were  1423  in  1681-82  as  against 
802  in  1685-86  {Publications,  vol.  xxi,  Introd.,  p.  xxii). 
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‘ Though  all  your  other  subjects  should  fail  of  their  fidelity  and 
obedience,  your  petitioners  would  inviolably  stand  by  their  August 
Monarch  and  with  pleasure  spend  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his 
service  ’ — yet  is  the  petition  as  firm  in  asserting  that  the  decrees 
launched  against  them  ‘ appear  to  them  incompatible  with  the 
commands  of  the  great  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.’ 

That  this  appeal,  written  in  France,  should  have  been  translated 
and  published  here  is  convincing  proof  that  it  was  intended  to 
arouse  English  sympathies,  and  we  know  from  the  way  in  which 
the  refugees  were  received  here  how  well  the  attempt  succeeded. 

A contemporary  document  such  as  this  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  any  later  history,  for  it  gives  us  the  very  spirit  of  the  days  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  enables  us  to  read  the  minds,  not  only 
of  those  who  wrote  it  in  France,  but  also  of  those  who  published  it 
in  England. 


As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a gift  to  the  Library 
of  a work  upon  which  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Orra  E.  Monnette, 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  been  engaged  for  some  years. 
This  is  entitled  First  Settlers  of  ye  Plantations  of  Piscataway  and 
Woodhridge,  Olde  East  New  Jersey,  1664-1714,  and  contains,  in 
two  attractively  produced  volumes,  the  results  of  a vast  amount 
of  research,  forming  a very  complete  historical  and  genealogical 
record.  In  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  it  is  impossible  to 
do  it  adequate  justice,  and  we  are  obliged  to  defer  an  extended 
review  of  the  work  until  the  next  issue  of  the  Proceedings. 
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from  Jfranrr. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

Following  the  inauguration  on  July  6,  1930,  of  the  Maison  de 
Calvin  at  Noyon,  the  complete  museum  in  this  building  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  April  19  last,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  first  service 
was  held  in  the  chapel  which  has  been  arranged  in  one  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor.  This  museum,  on  the  spot  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  life,  should  contain  all  the  documents  which  it  is 
possible  to  collect  bearing  on  the  personality  and  work  of  Calvin 
as  well  as  on  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  the  North 
of  France.  Already  there  are  to  be  seen  there  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  the  great  Reformer,  among  which  special  attention 
may  be  called  to  a fine  painting  by  Eugene  Deveria  of  the  ‘ Last 
moments  of  Calvin.’  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  recall 
the  recent  discovery  in  Switzerland  of  a new  and  particularly  life- 
like portrait  of  the  founder  of  our  Church  which  is  thus  described 
in  the  Journal  de  Geneve  (February  11,  1930)  : ‘ Au  lieu  d’avoir 
r accent  severe  et  dur  des  portraits  classiques  du  Reformateur,  le 
visage  du  personnage  est  d’une  expression  enjouee  et  malicieuse, 
la  bouche  un  peu  dedaigneuse  et  prete  a la  replique  tandis  que 
I’oeil  semble  suivre,  avec  etonnement,  le  cours  d’une  controverse 
dont  on  voit  Taction  sur  tons  les  muscles  de  ce  masque  sensitif  de 
penseur.’ 

As  a further  echo  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Agrippa 
d’Aubignee,  referred  to  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  these  notes, 
a new  book  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Plattard  of  the 
University  of  Poitiers  to  join  the  works  of  Gamier  and  Turiello 
on  the  great  poet,  memorialist  and  Huguenot  man  of  action. 

Another  great  personality  of  the  Reformation  which  has  been 
the  object  of  literary  researches  which  the  sons  and  friends  of  our 
Church  should  welcome  is  that  of  Marguerite  d’Angouleme,  sister 
of  Francis  I,  to  whom  M.  Jourda  has  devoted  his  two  theses  submitted 
to  the  Sorbonne  in  December  last.  These  are  published  under  the 
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titles  Marguerite  d’ Angouleme,  duchesse  d'Alengon,  reine  de  Navarre, 
1492-1549  (Paris  : Champion,  1930,  2 vols.),  and  Repertoire 

analgtique  et  chronologique  de  la  correspondence  de  Marguerite 
d' Angouleme  (Paris  : Champion,  1930).  One  of  the  judges  of  these 
theses  writes  : ‘ Sujet  immense,  dont  M.  Jourda  n’a  voulii  sacrifier 
aucune  partie  : etude  critique  approfondie  de  la  vie  de  la  scour  de 
Francois  I®^,  de  son  oeuvre  en  vers  et  en  prose.  . . . Le  travail 
fourni  par  hauteur  de  ces  recherches  a quelque  chose  de  prodigieux.’ 
We  would  also  recall  that  a study  of  the  protege  of  Marguerite 
d’Angouleme,  Clement  Marot,  recently  appeared  in  the  second 
volume  of  Henri  Guy’s  Histoire  poetique  du  Seizieme  siecle  {Clement 
Marot  et  son  ecole.  Paris  : 1925).  The  learned  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Grenoble,  breaking  down  the  sort  of  tradition  which  makes 
of  the  poet  of  the  Psaumes  a chance  reforme  of  no  importance,  shows 
the  depth  of  the  affection  which  he  felt  for  the  new  faith  and  recalls 
the  sufferings  which  he  endured  for  it  and  the  greatness  of  the 
work  which  it  inspired  in  him.  The  writings  of  Jourda,  of  Guy,  of 
Gamier,  and  of  Plattard  combine  in  rendering  indisputable  the 
importance  of  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  literary 
history  of  France,  to  say  nothing  of  matters  concerning  Calvin 
or  Rabelais. 

The  history  of  the  Church  under  the  Cross  continues  to  inspire 
crowds  of  Huguenots  who  gather  together  for  the  assemblies  of 
the  Musee  du  Desert ; and,  following  its  lead,  other  similar  institu- 
tions are  proposing  the  pious  commemoration  of  their  great  ancestors. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Maison  de  Calvin,  and  now  La  Rochelle 
is  forming  a Societe  des  Amis  du  Musee  Protestant  of  that  town,  and 
the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran^ais  has  announced 
its  intention  to  found  before  long  a Protestant  Museum  in  Poitou. 
The  success  of  such  schemes  and  the  enthusiasm  which  these 
activities  excite  in  the  churches  in  their  districts  show  the  depth 
of  interest  which  Protestants  of  all  classes  feel  in  the  memory  of 
their  past,  and  that  these  centres  are  points  of  strength  and  con- 
centration of  French  Protestantism. 

Two  recent  works  of  M.  Marcel  Pin  and  Andre  Farbre  entitled 
respectively  chef  camisard,  Nicolas  Jouany  (Montpellier,  1930), 
and  Pierre  Durand,  pasteur  du  Desert,  martyr,  1700-1732  (Paris  : 
La  Cause),  present  two  aspects  of  the  Protestant  history  in  Bas 
Languedoc  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  the  rising  of  the  Cami- 
sards  and  the  restoration  of  traditional  Protestantism  to  the 
churches. 
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The  memory  of  refugee  fathers  in  foreign  lands  is  recalled  by 
the  centenary  celebrations  at  Copenhagen  of  the  dedication  of  the 
French  reformed  church  there.  The  original  building  has  been 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  refugees  a resemblance  to  the 
Temple  at  Charenton,  but  it  was  rebuilt  after  a fire  in  1728. 


The  centenary  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Protestant  preachers 
of  the  last  century  has  been  celebrated  in  that  of  Eugene  Bersier 
at  the  Church  of  I’Eltoile  founded  by  him  in  1874.  While  on  the 
subject  of  centenaries,  one  may  mention  that  the  review  Foi  et  Vie 
has  taken  part,  in  the  name  of  Protestant  litterateurs,  in  com- 
memorating the  great  Provencal  poet  Frederic  Mistral.  The  issue 
of  September  last  contains  some  curious  reminders  of  the  relations 
of  the  author  of  Mireille  with  the  Protestants  of  the  South  of 
France.  Some  of  these  are  by  Pierre  Devoluy,  to  whose  efforts 
for  the  restoration  of  the  original  Huguenot  version  of  the  Psalms 
and  to  the  Camisard  romances  we  refer  on  another  page. 


The  centenary  of  the  conquest  of  Algeria  last  year  and  the 
Colonial  Exhibition  in  Paris  this  year  have  drawn  attention  to 
Colonial  matters  in  various  ways,  in  which  we  can  find  interesting 
echoes.  The  historical  congress  at  Algiers  last  year  gave  an 
opportunity  to  several  Protestant  historians  to  throw  light  upon 
the  part  played  by  our  fathers  on  the  relations  of  France  with 
northern  Africa,  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  ‘ Bulletin  ’ 
many  curious  details  connected  with  the  subject,  dominated  by  the 
great  figure  of  Admiral  Duquesne,  who  bombarded  Algiers  under 
Louis  XIV. 


The  history  of  Protestantism  in  northern  Africa  naturally  takes 
a prominent  place  in  these  studies.  A good  deal  on  this  subject  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  religious  Press.  In  the  autumn  number  of 
Foi  et  Vie,  one  reads  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  {nee  Princess  of 
Mecklenburg)  remained  Protestant  after  her  marriage  and  favoured 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  oratories  for  the  Lutheran 
Protestants  who  arrived  in  Algeria  at  its  first  colonisation.  Again, 
according  to  Le  Christianisme  au  XX^  Sieele  (May  22,  1930), 
one  can  count  to-day  in  Algeria  about  twenty-five  localities  where 
Protestants  are  organised  into  parishes  or  groups,  and  some  thirty 
places  of  worship,  including  the  fine  temple  built  in  Algiers  in  1844, 
and  an  almost  equal  number  of  pastors. 
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The  Exhibition  of  Documents  on  Four  Centuries  of  Colonisation 
has  enabled  the  Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protes- 
tantisme  Fran9ais  to  remind  readers  of  that  journal  (March  12, 1931) 
of  the  names  of  many  Huguenot  colonists.  All  these,  he  writes,  and 
many  others  will  be  recorded  in  an  official  publication,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Societe  des  Missions  and  the 
Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Frau9ais  by  the  Historical 
Commission  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Vincennes.  Further  such 
reminders  are  contained  in  collections  of  prints  on  the  stand  of  the 
Protestant  Missions  in  the  Exhibition,  which  shows  that  French 
Protestantism  not  only  loves  its  past  but  is  ever  endeavouring  to 
extend  its  boundaries. 
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iWi>?relIanta* 

L— SIR  WILLIAM  PORTAL. 

Fellows  will  be  glad  to  know  that  an  interesting  tribute  to  a dis- 
tinguished Past  President  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  has 
been  added  to  the  Library  in  a booklet  giving  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  Guildhall,  Winchester,  on  December  10,  1929,  when 
Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal  was  presented  with  the  Honorary 
Freedom  of  that  city.  Sir  William  was  our  President  from  1908 
to  1911,  and  his  Huguenot  descent  is  well  known,  but  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  a few  words  out  of  his  own  speech  with  which 
the  interesting  proceedings  terminated. 

‘ My  great-great-grandfather,  Henri  Portal  of  Poitiers,  a French  refugee  by 
reason  of  his  faith,  arrived  at  Southampton  in  about  1707,  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  aged  17  . . . concealed  in  a wine  cask.  . . . He  at  once 
attached  himself  to  a notable  paper  mill  at  South  Stoneham,  one  of  those 
occupied  by  the  “ White  Papermakers’  Company,”  to  which  a charter  had  been 
granted  by  King  James  II  and  confirmed  by  King  William  III.  Here  the 
distinguished  Adam  de  Cardonell  and  other  Huguenot  refugees  were  engaged, 
the  arms  of  some  of  whom  were  upon  the  Bargate  of  Southampton.  While 
at  South  Stoneham,  young  Henri  Portal  was  fortunate  in  acquiring  the  patronage 
and  friendship  of  Mr.  William  Heathcote,  of  Hursley,  and  on  attaining  his 
twenty-first  year  in  1711,  he  made  his  way  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  natural- 
ized as  an  English  subject  at  the  Castle,  at  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  on 
July  26.  He  was  described  as  “ Henry  Portal  of  South  Stoneham,  gentleman.” 
Shortly  afterwards  he  took  a lease  of  a mill  on  the  Test  near  Whitchurch,  in  the 
north  of  the  County,  known  as  Bere  Mill,  on  which  Mr.  Heathcote  had  a tithe 
rent-charge,  and,  having  engaged  the  services  of  some  of  the  French  workmen 
from  South  Stoneham,  commenced  paper-making  on  his  own  account.  His 
business  prospered,  and  in  1719  he  acquired  and  rebuilt  a neighbouring  mill  at 
Laverstoke.  But  further  good  fortune  attended  him.  In  1723  Mr.  Heath- 
cote’s  uncle.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  was  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
was  in  need  of  protective  paper  for  their  banknotes.  Furnished  with  an 
introduction  from  Hursley,  Henry  Portal  waited  upon  the  court  of  governors 
in  1724,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  the  banknote  paper, 
which  has  continued  through  five  generations  of  the  Portal  family,  in  direct 
descent,  to  the  present  day.’ 

At  the  luncheon  following  the  ceremony,  the  new  Freeman 
presented  to  the  City  of  Winchester  a valuable  silver-gilt  cup  of  the 
time  of  George  II  with  a suitable  inscription. 
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II. — WAGNER  COLLECTION  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  PEDI- 

GREES AT  THE  FRENCH  HOSPITAL,  HACKNEY. 

A QUANTITY  of  MS.  books  and  miscellaneous  matter  presented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wagner  at  the  same  time  as  his  collection  of  pedigrees, 
but  hitherto  unclassified,  has  now  been  further  examined  and  his 
collection  of  abstracts  of  Huguenot  wills  at  Somerset  House  has 
been  arranged  and  catalogued  for  easy  reference.  The  collection 
comprised  six  books  of  MS.  with  indexes  ; administrations  as  well 
as  wills  are  included. 

With  them  is  placed  a further  set  of  Mr.  Wagner’s  notebooks 
containing  materials  for  pedigrees.  These  include  considerable 
extracts  of  entries  having  Huguenot  interest  from  registers  other 
than  those  of  the  French  churches,  e.g.  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  ; 
St.  James’s,  Piccadilly  ; St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch  ; St.  Marylebone 
Church  ; Christ  Church,  Spitalfields ; Kensington  Parish  Church  ; 
records  of  the  Faculty  Office,  etc.  These  should  form  a valuable 
supplement  to  the  main  collection  of  pedigrees,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
carry  their  examination  and  detailed  cataloguing  further  as  time 
serves. 

III. — THE  SOCIETY  IN  DUBLIN  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 

FOREIGN  PROTESTANTS. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Miss  E.  H.  Fairbrother  for  transcripts  of  the 
following  papers  found  by  her  amongst  the  records  of  the  Treasury 
preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  rules  of  the  SociHe 
Charitable  des  Frangais  Protestants  Refugies  d Dublin,  which  was 
founded  in  1719,  were  printed  in  an  article  communicated  to  these 
Proceedings  ^ by  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Waller,  and  according  to  Mr.  Le 
Fanu  ^ the  Minute  Books  of  this  Society  from  1722  to  1779  were 
deposited  in  the  Dublin  Public  Record  Office.  The  Society  referred 
to  in  the  following  papers  would,  however,  appear  to  have  been  of 
recent  origin  in  1752  : 

{Treasury  Board  Papers  {T.  1),  Bundle  348,  No.  128.) 

To  Their  Excellencies,  the  Lords  Justices  and 
General  Governors  of  Ireland 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Society  in  Dublin,  for  the  relief  of  Protestant 
Strangers  who  settle  in  this  Kingdom. 

This  Society  beg  leave  to  lay  before  Your  Excellencies,  the  origin,  design  & 
progress  of  their  Institution,  & humbly  hope  for  Your  Excellencies  favour 
and  Protection. 

Induced  by  long  Experience  of  the  Loyalty,  Industry  & frugality  of  the 
Foreign  Protestants  already  Settled  here,  & of  the  Various  Important  benefits 


1 Vol.  viii,  pp.  280-90. 


2 Ihid.  p.  88. 
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which  the  Publick  hath  received  thro’  their  means,  by  the  improvement  of 
useful  Trades  & Manufactures,  particularly  the  Linen  Manufacture,  Several 
of  the  [Lords]  Spiritual  & Temporal,  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  Clergy  & Gentry  have  formed  themselves  into  a Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Foreign  Protestants  to  Settle  in  this  Kingdom ; The  Security  & prosperity 
of  which  they  humbly  apprehend  must  be  Strengten’d  & advanced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  industrious  Inhabitants  professing  the  Reformed 
Religion. 

The  fund  of  this  Society  has  consisted  hitherto  of  the  Annual  Subscriptions 
of  their  Members,  & of  other  Voluntary  Contributions,  both  of  which  have 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  Sum  of  Thirteen  hundred  pounds  ; of  which 
Sum  Six  hundred  & fifty  one  pounds  have  been  expended  already  in  affording 
relief  to  one  hundred  & fifty  persons  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  who  have 
taken  Refuge  in  this  Kingdom  since  the  Month  of  November  last. 

Defraying  the  Expence  of  the  Voyage  of  the  greater  Number  of  these,  & 
Supporting  them  all  here,  till  proper  employment  could  be  procured  for  them, 
notwithstanding  all  possible  Oeconomy,  cost  the  Society  half  their  fund. 
And  altho  some  of  these  persons  are  now  Enabled  to  provide,  by  their  labour, 
for  the  Subsistence  of  themselves  & of  their  families.  Yet  many  still  continue, 
& must  necessarily  do  so  for  sometime,  to  depend  on  this  Society  for  their 
Support. 

The  favourable  reception  which  these  first  Emigrants  have  met  with,  hath 
encouraged  others  to  follow  them,  & determined  them  in  their  Choice  of  this 
Kingdom  for  their  place  of  Settlement,  preferably  to  other  Protestant  Countries, 
very  willing  & desirous  to  receive  them.  The  arrival  of  at  least  one  hundred 
more  is  expected  daily ; these  are  soon  to  be  followed  by  others,  & for  their 
accommodation  the  Society  has  taken  & furnished  a large  house  in  Dublin, 
in  which  they  are  to  lodge  & be  maintained,  until  they  are  enabled  by  the 
Society  to  exercise  their  respective  Trades  & Manufactures. 

This  Society  perceive  with  great  Satisfaction  the  good  effects  already 
produced  by  their  weak  endeavour ; & foresee  many  important  advantages 
arising  from  an  Institution  Calculated  to  procure  to  this  Kingdom  Industrious 
Inhabitants,  loyal  Subjects  & good  Protestants.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
cannot  but  fear  that  Voluntary  Benefactions  Solicited  & managed  by  a private 
Society  can  never  be  certain  or  extensive  enough  to  answer  those  great  Views. 
And  they  are  Alarmed  at  the  thought  of  not  being  able,  perhaps  very  Shortly, 
to  relieve  those  whom  they  have  encouraged  to  come,  & to  depend  upon  them  ; 
They  therefore  presume  to  Address  themselves  to  Your  Excellencies  for 
Assistance  ; They  humbly  lay  their  design  before  you,  hoping  it  will  appear 
founded  on  the  Principles  of  Religion,  Humanity  & good  Policy.  And  that 
Your  Excellencies  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  this  Petition  to  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  & recommend  it  to  his 
Majesty  for  such  aid  & encouragement  as  to  his  Grace  shall  seem  meet. 

And  Your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray 


Lu  Gardiner 
Rob*  Clogher 
R:  Leighlin  & Ferns 
Thos  Eyre 
Theoph:  Desbrisay 
Richard  Pococke 
John  Bayly 


Tho:  Adderley 
J.  Putland 
Henry  Monck 
Is:  Barbut 
D^i  La  Touche 
Dan:  Beaufort 
Dan  Gervais 
L:  Ostervaldo 
Lewis  Marcell 
Ellis  Price 
Anty  Relhan 


W“  Bury 
The:  Brocas 
John  Gellis 
Ben:  Barrington 
P.  de  Villette 
Thos  Hall 
W“  Braddell 
James  Simon 
Secretly 
Alex^  de  Lamilliere 
W “ Lennox 


Ph:  Chenevix 
John  Arabin 
John  Arabin  junr 
Jno  Adlercron 
James  Dunn 
Geo  Boyd 
Aland  Mason 
James  Pelletreau 


[Endorsed]  A Memorial  from  the  Society  in  Dublin  \ 
for  the  Relief  of  Foreign  Protestants.  [ 
Inclosed  in  the  Lords  Justices  i 

Letter  of  14  Oct:  1752  ) 
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{Treasury  Board  Papers  {T.  1),  Bundle  354,  No.  87.) 

Whitehall,  3 April  1753. 

My  Loeds, 

The  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  having  transmitted  to  me  the  inclosed 
Memorial  from  the  Society  in  Dublin  for  the  Relief  of  Foreign  Protestants, 
and  acquainted  me  that  the  present  Object  seems  to  be  an  immediate  Provision 
for  bringing  over  to  that  Kingdom  and  supporting  these  People  until  such  time 
as  proper  Employment  can  be  had  for  them,  And,  as  the  private  Subscriptions 
are  as  yet  insufficient  for  the  Support  of  Those  already  arrived,  it  appears  to 
their  Excies  that  a Sum  of  Money  ready  to  be  issued  as  occasions  shall  require 
will  not  only  be  necessary  but  may  be  a Strong  Inducement  to  determine  more 
of  them  to  settle  in  Ireland,  And  their  Excellencies,  being  of  Opinion  that  if 
His  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  a Sum  of  Five  thousand  pounds  for  those 
purposes  It  will  be  a Bounty  very  well  bestowed  and  may  be  attended  with 
Consequences  very  beneficial  to  His  Majesty’s  Service  and  the  Protestant 
Interest  in  that  Kingdom,  I have  laid  their  Excies  Letter  and  the  said  Memorial 
before  the  King,  and  moved  His  Majesty  that  He  w^ill  be  pleased  to  Authorize 
and  impower  His  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  to  issue  Warrants 
from  time  to  time  for  paying  out  of  His  Majesty’s  Revenues  at  large  there, 
unto  David  La  Touche  Esq^e  Treasurer  to  the  said  Society,  or  to  such  other 
Person  or  Persons  of  that  Society  as  shall  be  thought  proper  to  receive  the 
same,  Any  Sum  or  Sums  of  Money,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  Sum  of 
Five  Thousand  Pounds,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  in  such  Manner  and  for 
the  like  Uses  and  Purposes,  as  their  own  Voluntary  Subscriptions  are  applied. 
And  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  agree  thereto,  I desire 
your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  order  the  proper  Instrument  to  be  prepared 
accordingly  for  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Signature, 
r-  I am,  My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships 

most  humble  Servant 
Doeset 

Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

[Endorsed] 

Lord  Lieut^s  3^  April  1753 
For  5000^-  Bounty  to  Foreign  Protestants. 
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The  following  are  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent,  received 
during  the  past  year.  Headers  who  can  throw  any  light  upon 
the  questions  at  issue  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  S.  E.  Eoget,  13  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.  8. 

Decelee.  Information  is  sought  regarding  persons  of  this 
name  who  settled  in  Potter  Heigham,  a village  in  Norfolk,  and  are 
believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Cakter,  Verney.  a correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  original 
French  forms  which  the  names  of  the  families  now  known  as  Carter 
and  Yerney  of  Norfolk  took  on  arrival  in  this  country. 

Thomalin.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  trace  the  ancestors 
of  Maria  Thomalin,  born  July  25,  1845,  at  Harpenden,  and  thought 
to  be  of  Huguenot  descent. 

Drouet.  It  is  believed  that  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family 
of  Druitt,  named  originally  Drouet,  came  to  England  with  an  infant 
offspring  at  the  Revocation,  and  settled  in  Wapping  as  a sculptor.  It 
is  desired  to  establish  the  links  with  one  Thomas  Druitt,  born  1728. 

Bosier.  Particulars  are  desired  of  a Huguenot  family  named 
Bosier  which  left  France  about  1691. 

Vannix.  The  ancestry  of  a family  of  this  name,  now  in  America, 
is  being  investigated.  It  is  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
kindred  of  one  John  Yanius,  a member  of  the  French  Church  in 
London  in  1568  whose  name  also  occurs  as  Jehan  Yannick  or  Yanique. 

Clement.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  ancestors  of  the  family 
of  Clemson,  now  in  America,  were  named  Clement  and  that  they 
‘ fled  from  France  to  England  and  thence  to  the  cliffs  of  Wales  and 
were  rowed  out  to  a ship  at  night  and  came  to  America  ’ ; evidence 
is  sought  to  substantiate  this. 

Amoore.  a correspondent  inquires  whether  this  name  is  of 
Huguenot  origin. 

ViALL.  Information  is  requested  as  to  a Huguenot  family  of 
this  name,  particularly  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1837. 

Perigord,  de  Bechon,  and  Labarde.  It  is  desired  to  find 
evidence  as  to  whether  Protestant  branches  of  these  families  ever 
settled  in  England. 
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Quintard.  To  complete  records  as  to  tlie  life  of  Isaac  Quintard 
information  is  desired  as  to  when  he  first  became  a communicant 
of  the  Chapel  of  Gaunt,  Bristol,  and  when  did  his  membership  of 
this  church  cease.  It  is  known  that  he  was  married  there  in  1693, 
came  originally  from  Lusignan  (Poitou)  and  went  to  America  about 
1698. 

De  Loche.  Information  is  sought  as  to  Michel  de  Loche,  who 
went  to  Virginia  by  way  of  England,  prior  to  or  about  1655.  He 
married  Jane  Griffith  and  settled  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia. 

Mazengarb.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  family  of  this  name. 
Entries  exist  in  slightly  differing  spellings  in  the  registers  of  Guisnes, 
Canterbury,  and  Thorney,  as  published  by  the  Society.  Any  further 
information  would  be  welcome. 

Mond,  Mondl,  or  Mont. — An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  origin  of  a family  of  this  name  now  in  Holland,  descended 
from  an  emigrant  from  Kreuznach  (Rheinpfalz),  who  was  married 
at  the  German  Church  at  The  Hague  in  1670.  It  is  considered 
possible  that  this  family  may  have  gone  to  Germany  from  France, 
where  the  names  of  Mont,  de  Mont,  and  Des  Mont  are  common,  or 
from  Switzerland,  or  may  be  connected  with  the  families  of  Lamond 
or  Lamont  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Layzell.  This  name,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Rochford 
region  of  Essex,  and  was  formerly  spelt  Lazell,  is  thought  to  be  of 
Huguenot  origin  and  to  be  descended  from  the  family  of  La  Salle, 
Lassalle,  or  Lassall,  which  is  found  in  Huguenot  church  registers. 
Confirmation  of  this  is  desired. 

Lamerie.  a correspondent  is  anxious  to  have  information 
regarding  the  early  days  of  Paul  Lamerie,  the  famous  Huguenot 
silversmith,  who  worked  in  London  about  1712-1750,  and  to  come 
across  a portrait  of  him. 

Bewsher.  The  origin  of  this  name,  which  is  believed  to  have 
connection  with  Huguenot  families,  is  sought. 

Longuehaye.  a representative  of  a family  of  this  name  was 
a tanner  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin  living  in  Soho.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Dukes  or  Counts  of 
Longueville,  and  it  is  desired  to  trace  his  ancestry. 

Thibaud.  Information  is  sought  as  to  a family  named  Thihaud, 
Thihaut,  or  Thihault,  from  which  the  family  of  Tippetts  is  believed 
to  be  descended.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  came  from  France 
or  the  Netherlands,  but  since  their  arrival  in  England  they  supported 
themselves  as  clothworkers. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1931-2. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  11,  1931, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Sir  William  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  13, 1931,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

A paper  by  Prof.  F.  F.  Eoget  of  Geneva,  Honorary  Fellow, 
on  ‘ The  Huguenot  Eepublic  of  Geneva,’  was  read  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  13,  1932, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Samuel  Augustine 
CouRTAULD,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  11,  1931,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

A paper  was  read  by  His  Honour  Judge  Dumas,  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  French  Hospital,  on  ‘ Huguenot  History 
written  in  the  Portraits  and  Pictures  at  the  French  Hospital.’ 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  9,  1932,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  13,  1932,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Daniel  Eavenel,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Charles  Noel  Davis,  Dor  Knap,  Broadway,  Worcester- 
shire, was  elected  a Fellow. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  (Officier  de  I’lnstruc- 
tion  Publique)  on  ‘ Strasbourg  Protestant  Eefugees  in  England.’ 
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Forty-Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday, 
May  11,  1932.  Held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  Samuel 
Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  9,  1932,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Samuel  Herrick,  President  of  the  Federation  of 
Huguenot  Societies  in  America,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result : 

President. — Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. — George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.  ; 
Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.  ; Sir  Robert  Alfred  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.  ; William  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Wyatt  Wyatt- 
Paine,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Romilly  Roget,  Esq. 

Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ; Richard  Arthur  Austen- 
Leigh,  Esq.  ; Sir  Thomas  Colyer  Colyer-Fergusson,  Bart.  ; 
Henry  John  Cowell,  Esq.  ; Sir  Robert  William  Dibdin  ; His 
Honour  Judge  Dumas  ; Charles  Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.  ; 
Alfred  Herbert  Lush,  Esq.  ; W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; Ernest 
Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A.  ; Major  Bertrand 
Romney  Robinson  Rambaut,  R.A.  ; Orlando  Henry  Wagner, 
Esq. 

The  Annual  Report,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1931,  as  duly  audited  by  the  Hon. 
Auditors,  were  adopted. 


Beport  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty-Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Since  the  Council  submitted  its  report  for  your  approval 
last  year,  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
past-Presidents  in  the  death,  on  September  30  last,  of  Sir 
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William  Wyndham  Portal,  who  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair 
from  1908  to  1911.  For  many  years  before  that  he  had  been 
an  active  Fellow  of  the  Society,  for  he  was  elected  as  early  as 
1886,  the  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  An  active 
man,  of  many  interests,  he  was  always  ready  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  Society  when  he  could  help  it,  and  he  made  many 
personal  friends  among  its  Fellows.  His  Presidential  addresses 
were  full  of  interest,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  January 
1901  he  read  a paper  entitled  ‘ The  Art  of  Papermaking  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  Huguenot  Eefugees,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Family  of  de  Portal  in  France,  their 
settlement  in  England  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  their  subsequent  association  with  the  manufacture 
of  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.’  He  did  much  for  the 
Society  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt  by 
many  of  its  Fellow^s.  The  Society  was  represented  at  the 
service  to  his  memory  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  on 
October  5 last,  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  at  a time  of  general 
depression  and  financial  uncertainty,  there  should  be  any 
increase  in  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society,  and  the  Council 
regrets  to  have  to  announce  that  only  one  Ordinary  Fellow  and 
one  Honorary  Fellow  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  losses  by  death  have  been  nine,  and  13  Fellows  and 
one  subscribing  Library  have  resigned.  The  present  figures 
are  : 205  Ordinary  Fellows,  12  Honorary  Fellows,  and  54  Sub- 
scribing Libraries. 

The  Council  views  this  decrease  of  Fellows  with  some 
concern,  and  it  is  felt  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
activities  of  the  Society  more  widely  known.  A revised  pro- 
spectus is  therefore  being  prepared  which  it  is  proposed  to  send 
out  during  the  next  few  months  to  a selected  list  of  persons 
believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  or  otherwise  interested 
in  Huguenot  history,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  would  be 
glad  to  receive  from  Fellows  suggestions  for  additional  names 
to  be  added  to  this  list.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  decided 
that,  in  order  to  encourage  new  Fellows,  the  present  Entrance 
Fee  be  remitted  in  the  case  of  Fellows  elected  during  the 
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Session  1932-3.  This  fact  is  to  be  advertised  shortly  before 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Session. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  at  the  Hotel  Eussell 
during  the  past  Session,  and  the  dinners  preceding  them,  have 
been  rather  better  attended  than  during  the  previous  Session, 
and  the  following  papers  have  been  read  : ‘ The  Huguenot 
Eepublic  of  Geneva — a Historical  Phenomenon,’  by  Prof. 
F.  F.  Eoget  of  Geneva,  Hon.  Fellow  ; ‘ Huguenot  History 
written  in  the  Portraits  and  Pictures  at  the  French  Hospital,’ 
by  His  Honour  Judge  Dumas,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  French 
Hospital ; ‘ Strasbourg  Protestant  Eefugees  in  England, 

1547-53,’  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowbell,  Of&cier  de  I’lnstruction  Publique 
de  la  France. 

These  papers  will  be  printed  in 'the  forthcoming  issue  of  the 
Proceedings,  together  with  other  original  communications, 
review^s  and  notes. 

During  the  year  under  review.  No.  2 of  Volume  XIV  of  the 
Proceedings  and  two  volumes  of  the  quarto  series  of  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  have  been  issued  to  Fellows.  Vol.  XXXIII 
of  the  latter  contains  the  collection  of  extracts  from  the  Court 
Books  of  the  Weavers’  Company  of  London  from  1610  to  1730  re- 
lating to  Foreign  Weavers,  made  and  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Chapman  Waller  and  seen  through  the  press  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  W.  Minet.  In  Vol.  XXXIV,  entitled  ‘ Memoires 
inedits  d’Abraham  Maze!  et  d’Elie  Marion  sur  la  Guerre  des 
Cevennes  1701-1708,’  is  printed  the  valuable  MS.  on  the 
Camisard  War  and  other  matters,  which  Major  F.  M.  E. 
Kennedy  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 
This  has  been  edited  and  very  thoroughly  annotated  by 
M.  le  Pasteur  Charles  Bost  of  Havre  (Honorary  Fellow),  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  to  whom  the  Society 
is  greatly  indebted  for  his  labours.  The  Society  should  also 
be  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Minet,  to  wEose  initiative  the  pro- 
duction of  the  volume  is  due,  and  to  Miss  Minet  for  having 
undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  transcribing  the  whole  MS.,  and 
assisting  in  many  other  ways.  In  view  of  its  unique  interest, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  simultaneous  publication 
of  the  work  in  France.  Further  volumes  of  the  series  in 
preparation  include  the  Eegisters  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
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Orgar  and  of  the  French  Church  at  Cadzand,  Holland,  founded 
in  1685,  which  may  be  said  to  continue  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Calais. 

These  two  register  volumes  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Minet, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  him  for  having 
paid  a visit  to  Cadzand  accompanied  by  Miss  Minet  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society,  where  he  gave  an  address.  The 
Society  was  also  represented  recently  at  the  Congress  of  Eecord 
and  Allied  Societies  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi. 

The  Society  received  an  invitation  to  the  Inaugural  Con- 
vention of  the  Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies  of  America 
at  Washington  in  April  last.  It  was  unfortunately  not  found 
possible  to  send  a personal  representative  across  the  Atlantic 
to  convey  the  Society’s  greetings,  but  Mr.  Daniel  Eavenel,  late 
Secretary  to  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  was  asked  to 
represent  the  Society.  Owing,  however,  to  his  absence  at  the 
time  in  Japan,  Mr.  Eavenel  was  not  actually  present,  but  he 
sent  a letter  of  congratulation  on  our  behalf  which  was  read 
at  the  Convention  in  addition  to  the  official  message  sent  by 
your  Secretary.  The  President  of  the  Federation  writes  that 
both  these  messages  were  much  appreciated  and  were  given 
a prominent  position  in  the  programme  of  the  Convention. 
The  Society  also  was  invited  by  the  Huguenot  Memorial  Associa- 
tion of  America  to  participate  in  the  dedication  on  May  22 
of  an  arch  and  window  at  the  Memorial  Church  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Huguenot  Park,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  in  honour  of 
George  Washington  as  a Huguenot  descendant  of  Nicolas 
Martian,  who  settled  in  Virginia  in  1620.  A suitable  message 
of  greeting  has  been  sent  in  this  case  also.  A further  step  in 
the  drawing  together  of  Huguenots  in  different  countries  is  the 
movement  now  on  foot  to  hold  a Huguenot  World  Congress 
in  Holland  in  1933,  partly  in  connection  with  the  celebrations 
of  the  Quadricentenary  of  William  the  Silent. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  has  continued  to  receive  during  the  year 
a considerable  number  of  requests  for  information  as  to 
Huguenot  families  or  other  matters  of  Huguenot  interest. 
In  a fair  proportion  of  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  direct 
the  attention  of  inquirers  to  information  in  the  Society’s 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1931. 
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Auditors'  Certificate. — We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Society  and  certify  the  same 
to  be  correct. 

^“2'  2,  1932.  (SignedK.^H.^JEUNE  | 

’ F.  LESLIE  PAVlfiRE,  Capt. 

Treasurer. 
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publications,  in  the  Huguenot  Library  at  the  French  Hospital  or 
elsewhere,  and  a selection  of  the  inquiries  will  be  given  in  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Proceedings,  where  will  also  be  found 
reviews  of  some  of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
library  during  the  year. 

A suggestion  was  made  not  long  ago  by  a Fellow,  now 
unhappily  deceased,  that  a distinguishing  badge  might  be 
supplied  to  those  Fellows  who  care  to  have  one,  and  the  Council 
wish  to  point  out  that  such  a badge  (or  rather  medal)  was  insti- 
tuted as  long  ago  as  1890,  when  two  Fellows  kindly  presented 
the  dies  for  its  manufacture.  The  medal  was  not  very  generally 
taken  up,  however,  but  the  dies  are  still  available  and  some 
new  examples  have  been  struck  in  bronze.  These  can  be 
supplied  to  Fellows  at  a price  of  5s.  6d.,  or  Is.  6d.  mounted 
as  a pendant,  with  Is.  6d.  extra  for  engraving  the  Fellow’s 
name. 

The  accounts  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  the  year  1931, 
duly  certified  by  the  Honorary  Auditors,  are  appended  to  this 
report.  The  income  from  all  sources  is  seen  to  be  £422  Is., 
a very  slight  decrease  as  against  the  previous  year,  and  the 
total  expenditure,  including  £20  legal  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  income-tax  appeal  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report,  has 
been  £444  6s.  2d.,  with  a cash  balance  of  £677  11s.  9d.  carried 
forward.  The  invested  funds  were  valued  at  December  31  at 
£2442  4s.  2d.  (not  including  £575  on  deposit).  They  are 
the  same  as  last  year,  when  they  were,  however,  valued  at 
£2623  5s.  9d.  Their  value  is  now  higher  than  at  December  31 
last,  as  securities  have  appreciated  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  Meeting  at  which  this  report  is  to  be  read  marks  the 
close  of  the  three  years  of  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld, 
and  the  Council  wishes  to  take  the  opportunity  of  recording 
its  appreciation  of  the  conscientious  way  in  which  he  has  watched 
over  the  interests  of  the  Society  during  that  period.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  meetings  over  which  he  has  presided  has 
been  greatly  contributed  to  by  his  personal  charm,  and  his 
Presidential  Addresses,  always  full  of  interest,  have  added, 
in  scholarly  style,  several  chapters  to  the  Huguenot  story. 

The  Council  also  desires,  in  conclusion,  to  express  its  thanks 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  Honorary  Officers  for  their 
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labours  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  to  record  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  custodian 
of  the  Society’s  Publications.  Their  thanks  should  also  be 
conveyed  to  the  officials  of  the  French  Hospital,  who  look 
after  the  Library,  in  particular  to  the  lady  to  whose  indefatigable 
labours  the  catalogue  is  due,  and  who  is  always  ready  to  help 
those  wishing  to  refer  to  the  valuable  mine  of  information  under 
her  care. 


Address  to  the  Forty-Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting 
OF  THE  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Samuel 
Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  you  have  heard  from  the  Annual 
Eeport,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  during  the  past  year  of  nine 
Fellows,  the  same  number  as  the  Society  lost  during  the 
previous  year.  Their  names  are  as  follows. 

Mrs.  Stopford,  who  had  only  joined  the  Society  as  re- 
cently as  1929,  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot  families  of 
De  Montolieu  and  Bouverie. 

Lieut. -Col.  William  Henry  Hinde,  E.E.,  who  died  on 
July  11  last,  had  been  a Fellow  since  1890.  He  was  an  authority 
on  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  in  South  Africa,  and  in  1895 
read  a paper  to  the  Society,  subsequently  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings, on  the  Huguenot  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot  families  of  Eousseau 
de  Villiers,  Eetif  and  Joubert. 

Col.  Guy  Hudleston  Boisragon,  V.C.,  died  on  July  14, 
after  a short  illness.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  him  in  The  Times, 
contributed  by  the  Colonel  of  his  former  regiment,  the  5th  Eoyal 
Gurkhas,  special  stress  was  made  on  the  pride  which  he  took 
in  his  very  distinguished  Huguenot  ancestry,  for  he  was  the 
descendant  of  Louis  Chevalleau  de  Boisragon,  who  fought  with 
William  of  Orange  at  the  Boyne,  and  of  his  wife  Marie  Henriette, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Eambouillet,  another  refugee  to 
England.  Col.  Boisragon  had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
since  1889,  and  the  list  of  his  Huguenot  connections  was  a very 
long  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  our  last  List  of 
Fellows. 
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Col.  Cyril  George  Eigby  Matthey,  F.S.A.,  who  died  on 
September  3,  had  also  a long  list  of  Huguenot  family  connec- 
tions, including  amongst  many  others  the  families  of  Grellier 
and  Turquand.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1906,  but  had  not 
taken  any  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

In  Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal,  Bt.,  F.S.A.,  who  died 
on  September  30  at  the  age  of  81,  the  Society  has  lost  a former 
President  and  a Vice-President  at  the  time  of  his  death,  who 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants  at  its 
meetings  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  deservedly  popular 
figures  there.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  family  who 
have  made  the  paper  for  the  Bank  of  England  notes  for  genera- 
tions, and  he  read  a paper  before  the  Society  on  the  art  of  paper- 
making in  this  country  as  practised  by  the  Huguenot  refugees, 
with  special  reference  to  his  own  family.  He  had  also  published 
a book  on  the  French  Huguenot  Church  of  Southampton,  and 
another  on  Abraham  Portal  and  his  descendants.  He  was 
a very  keen  yachtsman,  and  his  pride  in  his  ancestry  was  shown 
in  the  name,  the  Huguenot,  he  gave  to  his  steam  yacht.  He 
had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1886. 

Lieut. -Col.  Gardiner  Hasell  Harvey  of  the  Eoyal  Army 
Service  Corps,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1911,  died  on  No- 
vember 29.  He  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot  families 
of  Dourdin,  Gambier,  Pouchin,  Honore  and  Mercier. 

Sir  Hamilton  Hulse,  Bt.,  F.S.A.,  was  descended  from,  or 
connected  with,  a large  number  of  Huguenot  families,  including 
those  of  van  der  Planck,  Lethieullier  and  du  Quesne.  He  died 
on  December  5,  having  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1901. 

Mr.  Francis  George  de  Faye,  who  died  on  February  7 
last,  joined  the  Society  so  recently  as  1928,  but  before  his  death 
had  interested  himself  in  obtaining  recognition  for  a badge  to 
be  worn  by  its  fellows. 

Mr.  Alfred  de  la  Porte  joined  the  Society  in  1915,  and 
died  on  February  23  of  this  year.  He  was  an  occasional 
attendant  at  the  meetings  and  claimed  connection  with  a 
Huguenot  family  of  de  La  Porte  de  Crauant. 

This  is  my  third  and  final  Presidential  Address,  and  I can 
assure  you  that  as  this  year  1932  began  I became  more  and 
more  perplexed  as  to  choosing  a subject.  I have  already  had 
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the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  addressing  our  Society  on  three 
occasions  : on  the  Huguenot  Textile  Industries  of  East  Anglia  ; 
on  the  Memoirs  of  a Huguenot  Eefugee  named  Durand  in 
Virginia  in  the  year  1686  ; and  on  some  of  the  refugee  families 
who  were  distinguished  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  in  Sussex  and  Surrey.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  no  such  definite  subjects  have  presented  themselves 
to  me,  and  therefore  I have  recollected  and  had  to  fall  back 
upon  an  excellent  suggestion  made  to  me  more  than  a year  ago, 
that  a sketch  of  some  of  the  activities  of  our  Society  from  its 
beginning  might  be  interesting,  and  accordingly  I have  been 
endeavouring  to  put  together  such  a sketch,  but  am  in  some 
difficulty  owing  to  the  very  wealth  of  material  available  in  the 
printed  Proceedings  of  our  Society  which  now  extends  to  some 
7,000  pages.  However,  I bear  in  mind  the  late  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey’s  advice  to  a biographer  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances : ‘ He  will  row  out  over  that  great  ocean  of  material, 
and  lower  down  into  it,  here  and  there,  a little  bucket,  which 
will  bring  up  to  the  light  of  day  some  characteristic  specimen 
to  be  examined  with  a careful  curiosity.’  My  audience  must 
therefore  try  and  forgive  me  for  inaccuracies  here  and  there, 
while  I glance,  cursorily  for  the  most  part,  at  certain  events, 
and  at  certain  men  and  women,  our  Huguenot  predecessors, 
and  sometimes  our  ancestors. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  and  earlier  papers  is  an  account 
of  Lincolnshire  strangers  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  who  came  over 
to  assist  in  the  draining  of  the  Fens  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Here  was  a church  built  at  Sandtoft,  with  a salary  of  about  £75 
a year  paid  to  the  minister,  and  here  arose  a little  town  of  some 
200  houses  inhabited  by  French  and  Walloon  refugees,  who  are 
said  to  have  cultivated  as  much  as  240,000  acres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. These  people  became  unpopular  with  their  jealous 
native  neighbours,  and  by  the  year  1686  the  church  had  been 
damaged  and  ruined  by  rioters,  and  the  churchyard  became 
an  open  common. 

Coming  south  to  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  we  have 
papers  concerning  the  coast  towns  of  Sandwich,  Eye  and  Dover. 
At  Sandwich  the  French  Huguenots  never  settled,  the  foreign 
population  there  being  wholly  Dutch  and  Flemish,  who  very 
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successfully  established  themselves  as  textile  workers  and 
gardeners,  including  in  their  crops  flax  and  canary  seed.  To 
Eye  in  Sussex  came  very  considerable  numbers  of  refugees, 
largely  from  Dieppe  and  Kouen,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
probably  about  600  in  all,  most  of  them  poor  people,  but  some 
of  them  of  good  position.  These  earlier  Protestants  became 
considerably  reduced  in  number,  but  were  much  reinforced 
after  the  religious  persecutions  in  France  about  the  year  1680, 
and  the  parishioners  of  Eye  welcomed  them  to  use  the  parish 
church  at  stated  hours  morning  and  afternoon.  The  French 
congregations  finally  broke  up  about  the  year  1730. 

As  to  the  strangers  at  Dover  ; w^e  have  the  long  and 
elaborate  paper  of  Mr.  Overend,_  read  to  our  Society  some 
forty  years  ago.  He  describes  the  three  distinct  foreign  congre- 
gations successively  from  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  Church  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Minet,  has 
contributed  a most  interesting  account  of  the  last,  the  French 
Church,  founded  in  1685,  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Mr.  Minet’s  paper  is  of  added  interest  because  he  is 
a direct  descendant  of  the  Mr.  Isaac  Minet  upon  whom  the 
conduct  of  this  church  very  largely  depended.  Here  w^e  have 
a careful  and  most  detailed  account  of  this  interesting  settle- 
ment of  French  Huguenots  until  it  ceased  to  exist  in  the  year 
1781  ; as  Mr.  Minet  says,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  country, 
but  far  from  being  the  least  important. 

Still  keeping  to  the  south,  at  Southampton  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Aston  Whitlock’s  paper,  read  about  the  year  1890,  how 
the  chapel  of  Domus  Dei  (God’s  House),  founded  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  came  to  be  used  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  by  the  congregation  of  Walloon  strangers,  how  many 
good  and  noble  families  of  refugees  landed  at  Southampton 
about  the  year  1685,  one  of  them  being  Henri  Portal,  who 
established  a paper  mill,  and  whose  descendants  are  still  making 
the  banknote  paper  for  the  Bank  of  England  ; how  some  of  the 
refugees  established  a silk  manufactory  in  the  town,  how  after 
many  vicissitudes  the  church  was  reconstituted  on  a Church 
of  England  and  Protestant  basis  in  the  year  1856,  and  finally, 
how  the  church  is  still  being  carried  on  successfully. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  City  Librarian  of  Bristol,  contributed  a 
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paper  about  the  year  1890,  where  he  quotes  in  extenso  a very 
delightful  letter  of  April,  1686,  addressed  by  Thomas  Ken, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  his  clergy,  strictly  enjoining 
them  ‘ that  they  must  affectionately  persuade,  entrust,  and 
stir  up  all  under  their  care  to  contribute  freely  and  cheerfully 
to  the  relief  of  these  distressed  Christians.’  In  the  year  1687, 
when  Protestant  exiles  were  arriving  from  France  in  large 
numbers.  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
together  with  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  city,  granted  for 
their  use  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mark,  most  of  the  refugees  being  sea- 
faring people.  In  fact,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  French 
Protestants  were  received  in  Bristol  with  very  little  opposition. 
The  Corporation  resumed  possession  of  St.  Mark’s  Chapel  in 
1726,  but  granted  a lease  of  land  close  by  where  the  Strangers 
could  build  a chapel  of  their  own,  and  the  congregation  was 
not  broken  up  until  the  year  1825,  when  it  had  shrunk  to  small 
dimensions. 

Coming  north  to  Norwich  I find  interesting  papers,  one  by 
Archdeacon  Perowne,  describing  the  venerable  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  dating  from  about  1450,  showing  how  the  nave  and  choir 
of  the  building,  originally  a monastery  of  the  Blackfriars,  were 
at  different  times  placed  by  the  citizens  of  Norwich  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Protestant  refugees.  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Creeny’s 
paper  on  the  French  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Little.  This 
church,  originally  attached  to  the  Cathedral  monastery,  was 
at  the  Keformation  let  on  a long  lease  to  the  city  in  the  year 
1543,  and  from  1564  onwards  was  used  for  about  sixty  years 
by  Dutch  and  Walloon  refugees  for  sealing  their  ‘ bays,’  i.e., 
marking  for  sale  the  woollen  cloth  which  they  manufactured. 
Meanwhile,  we  learn  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  granted  to  the 
Walloons  the  use  of  his  own  chapel  at  the  palace,  while  the 
Dutch  were  granted  the  use  of  the  Black  Friars  Church  or 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  For  seventy  years,  until  1637,  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Little  was  used  by  the  Walloon  congregation. 
Gradually  this  latter  dwindled  away,  and  in  1832  a friendly 
lawsuit  ended  in  giving  the  available  funds  to  the  French 
Hospital. 

Coming  to  Ireland,  we  have  an  interesting  paper  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Floyd  about  the  Huguenot  settlement  at  Port- 
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arlington,  thirty  miles  from  Dublin.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Viceroy,  had  favoured  the  settlement  of 
Huguenots  in  Ireland,  and  King  James  II  had  granted  the 
prayers  of  twelve  French  churches  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  ministry  there  according  to  the  manner  they 
did  in  France.  In  the  year  1696  King  William  III  granted 
the  estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  outlawed  and  attainted  of 
high  treason,  to  the  Marquess  de  Rouvigny,  a very  distinguished 
soldier,  who  by  the  wishes  of  the  King  had  begun  to  found  there 
a colony  of  French  refugees,  nearly  all  old  soldiers,  who  were 
ready  to  come  forward  again  if  called  upon  in  defence  of  the 
Crown.  The  French  church  was  erected  in  the  year  1696,  and 
it  was  consecrated  in  1701  by  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and 
service  was  conducted  there  in  tKe  French  language  until  the 
year  1817. 

In  the  year  1697  it  w^as  said  that  the  French  Protestants 
have  ‘ many  men  of  letters  among  them,  and  are  generally 
known  for  their  good  breeding  and  civility.’  Their  skill 
was  noted  in  gardening  and  fruit-tree  culture,  and  also  the 
excellence  of  their  linen  manufacture. 

About  the  year  1700  an  Act  of  Parliament  tended  to  deprive 
the  settlement  of  their  land  and  buildings,  but  on  their  petition- 
ing Parliament  their  leases  were  conferred  to  them,  and  in  the 
year  1702  an  Act  was  passed  to  confirm  the  Protestant  settlement 
at  Portarlington. 

In  the  year  1715  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline,  the  very  able  wife  of  George  II,  presented  to  the 
French  church  a massive  set  of  communion  plate  and  a small 
church  bell,  and  these  gifts  continue  in  use  to  the  present  day. 
Portarlington  soon  became  famous  for  its  schools,  and  was 
called  the  ‘ Irish  Athens,’  and  many  eminent  men  have  received 
there  their  early  education. 

A paper  by  Miss  Florence  Layard  describes  the  Huguenot 
settlement  in  Scotland,  at  Leith.  Here  there  was  a small 
colony  of  silk  weavers  from  Picardy  about  the  year  1590,  and 
the  land  which  they  purchased  is  still  called  ‘ Picardy  Place.’ 
In  the  year  1622  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  held  a great 
Diocesan  Synod  at  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  ordained  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  for  the  Huguenot  congregations  in 
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France,  and  later  exchanges  of  chaplaincies  were  effected — that 
is  to  say,  Scottish  kirks  sometimes  sent  their  own  ministers  to 
France  for  a period,  French  ministers  similarly  coming  to 
Scotland,  the  greatest  friendliness  thus  existing  between  the 
French  and  Scottish  pastors  and  congregations.  Yet  it  appears 
that  Scottish  ministers  visiting  France  occasionally  were  little 
better  for  their  sojourn  abroad,  and  tended  to  become  in  some 
cases  frivolous,  worldly,  and  even  vicious,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  such  offenders  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  reproved  by 
the  elders,  viz.,  those  who  were  guilty  of  ‘ sklanderous  lyff,  and 
efter,  amend  nocht ; or  blasphemie  manifest,  or  falsehood, 
fechting,  dansing,  and  sic  dissoluteness.’ 

The  original  place  of  worship  in  Edinburgh  w*as  a large 
room  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  French  refugees,  but  later  on 
a certain  Lady  Yester  presented  them  v/ith  a chapel  near  the 
University,  and  this  is  still  known  as  Lady  Yester’s  chapel. 
At  the  present  time  the  French  Protestant  congregations  hold 
their  service  at  a chapel  in  George  Street. 

The  author  of  the  paper  states  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  was  doubled,  even  trebled,  by 
the  settlement  in  Edinburgh  of  the  refugees,  in  industries, 
art  and  manufacture,  and  perfecting  to  an  extent  never  pre- 
viously dreamed  of,  those  never  before  in  use.  Among  these 
industries  were  the  weaving  of  bay,  the  bleaching  of  linen,  and 
the  making  of  paper.  The  manufacture  of  plush  too,  near 
Glasgow,  was  added,  and  its  inception  was  due  to  Huguenot 
enterprise. 

About  the  year  1913  Mr.  W.  C.  Waller  contributed  a paper 
on  the  French  Church  of  Thorpe-le-Soken  in  Essex,  close  to 
Clacton.  Here  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1683  the  Bishop  of 
London  gave  a commission  to  a French  pasteur  named  Severin 
to  go  to  Beaumont,  near  Thorpe,  and  preach  in  the  parish 
church  to  the  French  Protestant  refugees  in  the  district. 
Monsieur  Severin  did  so,  but  the  parishioners  objected  to  his 
presence,  and  arrangements  were  made  that  the  meetings  should 
be  held  at  Thorpe.  Conformity  with  the  Anglican  Church 
seems  to  have  been  necessary,  and  accordingly  churchwardens 
were  elected,  and  weekly  collection  was  to  be  made  by  them  at 
the  church  door. 
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In  the  year  1685  the  matter  of  building  a ‘ Temple  ’ for 
worship  was  considered.  Much  time  was  spent  in  negotiations 
with  the  Bishop,  with  a Mr.  Wharton,  who  was  supposed  to  be, 
but  turned  out  not  to  be,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  others, 
and  at  last,  in  March  1688,  the  minister  began  to  preach  in  the 
newly  completed  building.  There  are  records  of  this  church 
until  the  year  1726,  but  at  this  date  they  end,  and  it  appears 
that  it  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1750.  iVmong  the 
minutes  of  the  congregation  it  should  be  noted  that  poor  as 
these  French  Protestants  seem  to  have  been,  they  collected  in 
the  year  1699  £2  5s.  6d.  for  the  persecuted  Vaudois,  and  in  the 
year  1704  £1  2s.  was  sent  to  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  the 
principality  of  Orange. 

Mr.  Bedstone  read  a paper  about  fourteen  }^ears  ago  on 
the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers  in  Ipswich.  The  very  early 
settlers  about  the  year  1500  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in 
such  trades  as  brewing,  carving,  hat  and  shoe  making,  and 
brick  making.  By  the  year  1573  a Dutch  church  was  in 
existence,  but  this  gradually  dwindled  away.  About  the  period 
from  1680  to  1690  the  making  of  sail-cloth  and  linen  was  intro- 
duced by  a Parisian  Huguenot  named  Bonhornme,  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  industry  flourished  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
reduce  the  importation  from  France  by  half  a million  sterling 
for  the  fifty  years  ending  1733. 

In  the  year  1904  Mr.  Beeman  read  a paper  on  the  sites  and 
history  of  French  churches  in  London.  Apparently  some  of 
the  earliest  places  of  worship  had  been  chapels  in  private 
houses,  some  had  been  Nonconformist  chapels,  a few  the  halls 
of  city  companies.  At  one  time,  about  the  year  1700,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  of  these  churches  in  London,  but 
Mr.  Beeman,  who  includes  a number  of  others,  which  might 
almost  be  termed  suburban,  actually  refers  to  forty-eight  in  all, 
and  gives  interesting  particulars  of  their  sites,  buildings,  and 
congregations.  When  his  paper  was  read  only  two  churches 
remained,  respectively  the  representative  of  the  Threadneedle 
Street  Church  and  the  successor  of  the  Savoy  Chapel,  all 
the  others  seeming  to  have  been  merged  in  these.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  French  Eefugee  churches  fall  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  retained  the  form  of  worship 
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in  accordance  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  called 
Nonconformist,  and  those  which  adopted  the  French  trans- 
lation of  the  English  Liturgy,  called  Conformist. 

And  the  last  places  to  which  I intend  to  allude  this  evening 
are  the  Huguenot  settlements  in  Spital  Square,  Covent  Garden, 
the  Savoy,  Soho  and  Marylebone,  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee 
describes  in  several  elaborate  and  interesting  papers.  He  gives 
an  account  of  Spitalfields,  which  so  largely  increased  owing  to 
the  influx  of  French  silk  weavers  after  the  year  1660,  and  par- 
ticularly sketches  the  history  of  St.  Mary’s,  Spital  Square, 
which  was  originally  known  as  Wheler’s  Chapel,  built  by 
Sir  George  Wheler,  and  first  opened  in  the  year  1692,  and 
attended  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  by  a congregation 
of  over  500  ; and  he  traces  its  history  (chequered  as  the  local 
silk  trade  declined)  to  the  year  1911,  when  it  was  finally  closed. 

As  to'  Marylebone  : Mr.  Manchee  has  contributed  a paper 
of  upwards  of  forty-five  pages,  wherein  he  describes  many  of 
the  old  houses,  devotes  much  space  to  an  account  of  the  school 
started  in  1703  by  Mons.  Denis  de  la  Place  in  the  old  Manor 
House,  originally  a palace  of  King  Henry  VIII.  He  also  has 
much  to  say  about  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  conspicuous 
refugees  and  their  families  in  the  old  churchyards  and 
cemeteries,  and  finally  he  describes  the  old  Huguenot  church 
where  a congregation  was  formed  about  the  year  1700. 

In  outlining  a few,  and  only  a few,  of  the  districts  and  towns 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  associated  with  our  Huguenot 
ancestors,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a feeling  of  sadness  when 
one  reads  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  so  many,  one  after 
the  other,  of  their  churches,  their  settlements,  their  indi- 
viduality. The  passing  of  upwards  of  two  centuries  has 
absorbed  them  into  the  native  British  race,  and  as  for  their 
churches  and  dwelling-houses,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say 
with  Lucan,  ^ Etiam  periere  ruinae,’  their  very  ruins  are  gone. 
And  yet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  truth  this  is  not  so,  this  is 
emphatically  not  so. 

‘ No  force  can  make  that  voide  which  once  is  past.’ 

We  have  been  born  into  a distinguished  family,  richly 
endowed  with  friends  and  noble  traditions,  and  with  a pedigree 
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extending  back  across  the  centuries,  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  many  names  of  the  mighty  dead.  Buildings  and  churches 
may  decay,  societies  and  congregations  may  cease  to  be,  but 
the  old  Huguenot  spirit  of  opposition  to  injustice  and  resistance 
to  clerical  tyranny  will  assuredly  confirm  and  strengthen  our 
English  race  in  retaining  the  valued  possessions  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religious  liberty. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  a certain  number,  but  nothing  like 
all,  of  the  places  which  have  been  selected  by  our  Fellows  as 
noticeable  for  their  association  with  Huguenot  refugees,  I want 
now  to  mention  certain  names  in  our  annals  which  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

First  comes  the  family  of  Dupuis.  At  Bordeaux  200  years 
ago  dwelt  Pierre  Dupuis,  a man  of  gentle  birth,  of  devotion  to 
right  and  conscience,  who  resolved  to  seek  refuge  in  England 
about  the  year  1680.  He  and  his  elder  son  Philip  lie  buried  in 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  Philip’s  elder  son  entered  the  army, 
fought  at  Sheriffmuir  in  the  year  1715,  and  received  a medal 
-which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  His  daughter 
married  Captain  F.  Cooke  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
Captain  Cooke’s  son  was  a prosperous  merchant  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  whose  son  again  was  a soldier,  becoming  Colonel 
of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  ; and  his  elder  brother  entered  the 
Church.  Of  this  elder  brother’s  children,  one  became  Vice- 
Provost  of  Eton,  another  one  was  General  Sir  John  Dupuis  who 
died  some  fifty-five  years  since,  and  the  third  son  was  Vicar 
of  Richmond  1852  to  1867.  Altogether  a family  of  which  we 
Huguenots  may  well  be  proud. 

Then  we  have  a short  paper  on  John  Verneuil,  a Protestant 
refugee,  who  came  from  Bordeaux  to  England  about  the  year 
1608.  He  entered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was  in 
the  year  1618  appointed  Sub-Librarian  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
He  seems  to  have  extended  the  opportunities  of  using  the  library 
to ‘undergraduates,  and  to  have  maintained  his  warm  interest 
in  it  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1906  Sir  Lionel  Cust  read  an  account  of  William 
Seguier,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1771 — a family  settled  in 
England  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  residing 
in  Soho,  and  intensely  Protestant.  Another  of  the  family  in 
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Soho  was  a maker  of  French  chocolate,  and  left  a fortune  of 
£100,000.  William  Seguier  received  lessons  in  painting  from 
George  Morland,  married  a lady  of  wealth,  and  was  lucky  in 
meeting  several  well-known  amateurs  who  were  ready  to 
intrust  him  in  forming  their  collections,  and  in  particular 
was  employed  by  King  George  IV  in  purchasing  and  arranging 
his  collection  of  pictures  at  Buckingham  Palace.  He  was  also 
appointed  conservator  of  the  Eoyal  Picture  Galleries  and  con- 
tinued in  this  office  under  King  William  IV  and  Queen  Victoria. 
About  the  year  1820  he  was  invited  by  the  Founders  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  help  them  with  his  advice.  He  was  a 
kind-hearted  man,  and  by  no  means  forgot  his  friends  and 
relatives  when  he  grew  prosperous,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1843. 

In  the  year  1909  Mr.  C.  P.  Stewart  read  a paper  on  the 
Kegis  family,  which  originally  came  from  Grenoble,  the  first 
member  who  came  to  England  being  Balthazar  Eegis,  born  in 
the  year  1681,  who  was  educated  at  Lausanne  and  Berlin, 
became  an  Army  Chaplain  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  was 
naturalised  in  England  about  the  year  1710.  He  took  the 
degrees  of  M.A.  and  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  was  made  Chaplain 
to  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  King  George  I,  and  in  the  year  1751  was  made 
Canon  of  Windsor.  He  died  in  the  year  1757,  and  in  his  will 
made  to  his  son-in-law  the  curious  bequest  of : ‘ My  Cloth  and 
Prunella,  two  best  gowns,  and  my  best  Beaver.’  Altogether 
the  successful  career  of  a very  worthy  man. 

Some  nine  years  ago  the  Eev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  family  of  Eiou,  and  here  we  meet  with  a Huguenot 
name  to  be  held  in  honour,  not  only  by  members  of  our  Society, 
but  by  every  Englishman  and  Frenchman  whose  spirit  responds 
to  gallant  deeds.  Edward  Eiou  came  of  a family  from  Langue- 
doc who  sought  safety  and  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  England.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1762,  and  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  as  a midshipman  is 
believed  to  have  sailed  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook. 
At  the  age  of  27  he  was  in  charge  of  a ship  called  The  Guardian, 
which  was  employed  on  an  exploration  expedition.  In 
December  1789  she  struck  an  iceberg,  and  was  in  great  danger, 
but  Eiou  refused  to  leave  her,  and  after  ten  weeks  of  perilous 
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navigation  succeeded  in  bringing  his  disabled  ship  into  port. 
Later  on  Captain  Riou  served  under  Nelson,  to  whom  he  was 
devoted,  and  in  the  year  1801  commanded  H.M.S.  Amazon  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  As  Southey  says,  in  his  Life  of 
Nelson,  ‘ there  was  not  in  our  whole  Navy  a man  who  had 
a higher  and  more  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  than  Eiou.’  After 
having  handled  his  ship  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  having 
been  severely  wounded,  he  was  instantaneously  killed  by 
an  enemy’s  cannon  ball.  His  monument  is  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward  communicated  a paper 
about  the  Eebotier  family  ; how  they  were  originally  settled 
in  the  Cevennes,  and  most  zealously  adopted  the  Eeformation, 
and  were  reckoned  among  the  ranks  of  the  ‘ Noblesse,’  and  then 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Elias,  or  Elie,  Eebotier,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  1679.  He  escaped  from  France  at 
the  age  of  21,  and  after  visiting  Switzerland  and  the  West 
Indies,  settled  in  England  and  became  Eector  of  Axbridge. 
His  younger  brother,  David,  a merchant,  was  naturalised  in 
England,  and  ultimately  bought  the  manor  of  Greensted  in 
Essex,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1769.  Elias  left  an  auto- 
biography, and  Mr.  Ward  states  that  from  the  perusal  of  it, 
it  is  evident  that  he  possessed  a sterling  and  amiable  character, 
that  he  was  an  affectionate  son,  husband,  and  father  ; nothing 
of  a fanatic,  and  while  firm  on  essential  points,  he  had  the 
breadth  of  mind  to  accept  and  even  welcome  Catholic  practices 
and  modes  of  worship  abhorrent  to  the  strict  Calvinist. 
Ardent  in  pursuit  of  learning,  an  observant  traveller,  forty- 
five  years  Eector  of  Axbridge,  he  died  in  the  year  1765,  aged 
88  years. 

I think  that  it  was  in  the  year  1908  that  Sir  W.  J.  Collins 
read  a very  delightful  paper  on  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  with  whom 
Sir  William  is  connected  through  the  Garnault  family.  Both 
of  Samuel  Eomilly ’s  parents  were  children  of  French  Protestants, 
and  he  himself  was  brought  up  in  strict  Evangelicalism,  but  he 
was  an  omnivorous  reader  of  the  classics,  and  after  a few  years’ 
hesitation  as  to  a career,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
a student  at  Gray’s  Inn.  He  read  very  hard,  so  hard  as  to 
injure  his  health,  was  a Special  Constable  during  the  Gordon 
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Eiots  in  the  year  1780,  then  visited  the  Continent,  and  at  Paris 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists. 
Called  to  the  English  Bar  in  1783,  he  very  shortly  afterwards 
began  a friendship  with  Mirabeau,  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  He  took  silk  in  1800,  and  at  the 
Bar  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  In  1806  he  became  Solicitor- 
General,  and  in  the  year  1808  addressed  himself  to  what  was 
the  great  work  of  his  life — the  Eeform  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
Effort  after  effort  he  made,  sometimes  successfully  and  sometimes 
not,  to  soften  the  savagery  of  the  law  against  thieves  and  un- 
fortunate prisoners.  In  the  year  1818  he  seemed  to  be  certain 
of  the  Woolsack,  if,  as  appeared  likely,  the  Whigs  attained 
office,  but  in  October  he  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  attached,  and  a few  days  later,  prostrated  with  grief 
and  filled  with  despair,  he  took  his  own  life.  A sad  ending  to 
the  splendid  career  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
fellow  Huguenots. 

In  the  year  1916  Miss  Annette  La  Touche  contributed  a paper 
on  some  records  of  the  family  of  Digues  de  La  Touche.  In  the 
year  1687  David  de  La  Touche,  who  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Orleans,  resisting  his  brother  Paul,  who  had  renounced  Protes- 
tantism, fled  from  France  in  disguise  and  reached  Amsterdam. 
He  was  soon  appointed  Lieutenant  and  then  Captain  in  a 
regiment  in  the  service  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards William  III  of  England.  He  fought  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  afterwards  returned 
to  civil  life,  and  became  a silk  manufacturer,  and  afterwards 
a banker  in  Dublin.  He  had  for  his  customers  the  entire 
Protestant  people  of  Ireland,  and  for  many  years  his  bank 
occupied  a unique  position  amongst  Irish  bankers.  He  was 
twice  married  and  died  in  1745.  It  was  reported  of  him  that 
although  a banker  {quoique  Banquier),  he  was  a man  of  kindness 
and  generosity,  that  he  never  left  his  house  without  having 
his  pockets  full  of  shillings  which  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and 
that  when  told  that  if  he  gave  to  every  beggar  who  asked 
he  would  be  helping  people  not  worthy  of  charity,  ‘ Yes,’  he 
answered,  ‘ but  if  my  shilling  reaches  the  right  man  once  in 
ten  times,  it  is  enough.’  His  sons  and  their  descendants  were 
good  and  distinguished  men,  and  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  Ireland 
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in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  says  : ‘ In  the  last  Irish  Parliament  no 
less  than  five  members  of  the  name  of  La  Touche  sat  together 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  family  may  claim  what  is  in 
truth  the  highest  honour  of  which  an  Irish  family  can  boast — 
that  during  many  successive  Governments  and  in  a period  of 
the  most  lavish  corruption,  it  possessed  great  parliamentary 
influence,  and  yet  passed  through  political  life  untitled  and 
unstained.’ 

Twelve  of  the  La  Touche  family  fought  in  the  Great  War, 
and  three  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  country 
which  their  ancestors  had  adopted.  A striking  and  glorious 
instance  of  English  welcome  to  sincere  believers  in  the 
Eeformation. 

In  the  year  1914  our  friend  Sir  Eobert  McCall  read  a paper 
on  the  Huguenots  in  Ulster,  absolutely  the  right  and  fit 
subject  for  his  attention,  for  as  he  says,  ‘ the  Huguenot 
traditions  there  were  familiar  to  him  from  his  boyhood,  and 
associated  with  his  birthplace  and  family.’  He  particularly 
gives  a most  interesting  history  of  the  Ulster  linen  industry. 
This  was  initiated  by  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  who 
imported  from  Holland  large  quantities  of  flax  seed,  and  held 
out  inducements  to  skilled  workmen  to  come  over  from  France 
and  set  up  looms,  and,  moreover,  risked  a large  sum  of  his 
own  in  the  undertaking.  Between  1680  and  1710  the  Huguenot 
emigration  into  Ulster  was  very  large,  and  in  Lisburn  they  had 
their  separate  church,  the  service  being  conducted  in  their  own 
language.  An  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  in  1697  to  foster 
the  linen  trade.  King  William  III  invited  a French  Huguenot 
named  Crommelin  to  come  over  from  Holland  as  ‘ Overseer  of 
the  Eoyal  Linen  Manufacture  of  Ireland,’  and  settled  him  at 
Lisburn.  Thither  he  brought  spinning  machinery  and  about 
a thousand  looms,  and  invited  a number  of  Huguenots  to  join 
him,  and  within  a few  years  his  success  was  such  that  he  received 
for  his  eminent  services  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
a donation  of  £10,000.  Indeed  the  enterprise,  which  was 
largely  due  to  Huguenot  skill  and  perseverance,  was  of  enormous 
importance  to  Ulster.  Sir  Eobert  McCall  states  that  while 
the  export  of  linen  from  Ireland  was  no  more  than  300,000  yards 
in  the  year  1683,  it  had  grown  to  47  million  yards  in  1796,  and 
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that  at  the  present  time  £14,000,000  sterling  was  invested  in 
the  trade,  and  £4,000,000  paid  in  wages  per  annum. 

As  one  who  all  his  life  has  been  engaged  in  a Huguenot 
textile  industry,  I should  like  to  offer  my  own  best  thanks  to 
Sir  Robert  for  his  interesting  and  informative  paper.  It  makes 
us  proud  of  our  Irish  connections. 

And  now  I must  bring  this  Address — I fear,  anything  but 
original — to  a close.  By  recalling  some  biographical  and 
historical  facts  about  our  Huguenot  forerunners,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  their  kindness,  their  tolerance,  their 
industry,  their  good-citizenship,  their  patriotism  towards  their 
adopted  country. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  wonderfully  profited  by  the 
friendly  welcome  they  extended  to  these  men  and  women 
who  so  frequently  not  only  prospered  themselves,  but  became 
centres  of  prosperity  and  humanity  in  the  districts  where  they 
came  to  live.  To  men  of  such  right  living,  of  such  honourable 
and  kindly  ideals  towards  human  life,  I should  like  to  apply 
a verse  by  a modern  poet  ^ whom  you  will  probably  recognise 
without  my  giving  his  name  : 

‘ The  man  that  is  open  of  heart  to  his  neighbour. 

And  stops  to  consider  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

His  blood  shall  be  wholesome  whatever  his  labour. 

His  luck  shall  be  with  him  whatever  he  strikes. 

The  Splendour  of  Morning  shall  duly  possess  him. 

That  he  may  not  be  sad  at  the  falling  of  eve. 

And  when  he  has  done  with  mere  living — God  bless  him  ! 

A many  shall  sigh,  and  one  Woman  shall  grieve  ! ’ 


1 Rudyard  Kipling. 
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Cfte  l^ugufiiot  lUpulilir  of  6nifba : 

Sin  Instoncal  pbrnonmiou. 

By  Professor  F.  F.  ROGET  of  Geneva  (Honorary  Fellow). 

It  is  not  without  a purpose  that  we  are  using  this  obscure 
and  weighty  word  ‘ phenomenon  ’ as  a sub-title.  It  actually 
defines  the  subject  to  which  ^ve  are  calling  attention  this  evening. 
A phenomenon  is  a particular  event,  or  its  appearance,  as 
apprehended  by  our  senses.  To  call  it  historical  is  to  remove 
it  from  the  class  of  natural  happenings  and  transfer  it  to  the 
sphere  of  human  happenings.  Our  phenomenon — the  rise  of 
the  Huguenot  in  history — is  an  event  which  transcends  our 
senses,  calls  forth  emotion,  and  colours  our  imagination. 

Most  of  us,  this  evening,  in  this  room,  are  Huguenots. 
How’  and  wherefore,  in  this  year  1931,  a year  come  so  late 
floating  down  the  stream  of  time,  do  we  cherish  and  hold 
worthy  the  associations  of  this  name,  the  origin  of  which  is 
sheathed  in  the  dimness  of  past  ages,  sprung  from  places  we 
know  naught  of,  faintly  but  firmly  attached  to  the  personality 
of  some  400  years  old  ancestor,  of  whom  some  of  us  have  only 
been  made  aware  by  means  of  a dry  process  of  genealogical 
inquiry  ? 

In  the  quest  of  its  Fellows  for  a Huguenot  ancestry,  every 
Huguenot  Society  of  this  day  bears  witness  to  a slumbering, 
yet  keen  instinctive  fealty.  Were  it  only  a homage  paid  to 
remote  spiritual  parenthood,  an  instance  of  perpetuated  kin- 
ship of  soul,  or  a poetical  ferment  stirred  up  by  literature  only, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  Huguenotry  and  Huguenotism  have 
been  and  are  still  intensely  at  work  in  the  history  of  the 
European  and  American  world.  Do  we  mean  politics  ? Do 
we  mean  religion  ? Do  we  mean  social  doctrine  ? We  mean 
all  these  and  still  more.  Whether  of  cold  or  hot  complexion. 
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the  Huguenot  harboured  a passion,  a passion  which  found 
in  Geneva  a hearth  upon  which  to  burst  into  flames,  to  spend 
itself,  and  to  leave  the  record  of  its  works  in  their  historical 
continuity. 

We  have  attributed  to  the  Huguenot  spirit  a wide  field 
when  in  connection  with  it  we  made  mention  of  the  European 
and  American  world.  Though  we  do  not  mean  to  define  or 
exclude  any  geographical  area.  Huguenot  fulness  was  entire  in 
Geneva  alone,  and  to  Geneva  its  own  geography  is  limited. 
There  it  still  exists  as  a tree  that  has  borne  its  natural  fruit. 
That  fruit  has  ripened  elsewhere  as  well.  So  we  cannot  confine 
Huguenot  effects  within  the  narrow  limits  of  any  one  nationality. 

This  term  Huguenot  suggests  in  many  minds  another 
word  still,  and  another  thing  too  : namely,  Protestantism  and 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  Assuredly  these  notions  may  be 
contrasted.  Protestantism  embodies  an  outer  aspect  of  faith 
in  opposition  to  another  outer  aspect,  that  is,  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Also,  Protestantism  is  embodied  in  a Church 
system.  It  is  an  ecclesiastic  doctrine  and  practice,  while  the 
Huguenot  should  not  be  described  as  a Churchman.  He  was 
an  impassioned  layman,  an  independent  believer,  a prophet 
unto  himself  who  would  bow  neither  to  cathedral  nor  to 
monastery.  He  yielded  his  soul  interests  to  no  Mediator  in 
bone  and  flesh.  What  he  did  was  to  acknowledge  himself  to 
be  a member  or  component  unit  in  a plurality,  a community. 
As  such  he  held  himself  to  be  a citizen.  As  for  his  standard  of 
faith,  it  was  personal,  and  a private  affair.  By  meeting  with 
his  fellow-believers  for  public  worship,  in  his  own  right  he 
became  seditious.  Thus  he  brought  down  upon  himself,  first 
prohibition,  and  then  persecution  when  he  did  not  conform. 
The  Huguenot  claimed  for  himself  alone  guardianship  of  his 
soul  for  the  next  world. 

This  Huguenot  formed  communities  which  were  various 
and  manifold."  To  use  an  all  too  scholarly  appellation  he  was 
‘ sporadic.’  His  identity  begins  as  that  of  seedlings  scattered 
on  the  face  of  the  map,  mere  specks  on  the  uniform  background 
of  solid  Roman  popery  and  monarchical  absolutism.  These 
seedlings  crackled  here  and  there  the  smooth  surface  of  the  crust 
which  had  hardened  over  the  broken  remains  of  the  Roman 
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Empire  in  Middle  and  Western  Europe.  Those  rebels  were 
thrown  off  as  corruptible  and  anarchical  stuff.  So,  in  time, 
they  dribbled  away,  and  there  was  formed  in  Europe  only  one 
instance  of  a Church-State  of  pure  Huguenot  conception. 
That  Church-State  was  the  Eepublic  of  Geneva.  It  was 
founded  in  1536.  Its  distinctive  identity  lasted  till  1798.  Its 
existence  on  the  map  stood  the  brunt  of  time  for  262  years 
without  a break.  Bather  strange  ! 

The  more  so  because  Geneva,  when  it  broke  away  from  the 
medieval  conception  of  Christianity,  sought  to  restore  it  as 
a function  within  the  State,  upon  a foundation  of  its  own  from 
which  Popery  and  Kingship  should  both  be  absent. 

Well,  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  A great  Koman 
captain,  Julius  Caesar,  writing  his  Memoirs  on  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  58-49  b.c.,  mentions  a small  borough  called  Genava, 
which  he  reached  when  marching  northwards  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean towards  the  borders  of  the  Helvetians,  round  the 
skirts  of  the  Alps.  The  Genevese  of  that  day  were  Celts. 
The  local  population  was  and  remained  Celtic.  It  has  under- 
gone nothing  like  the  contamination  by  Germanic  blood  which 
Britain  underwent.  These  early  Genevese,  in  an  ethnological 
sense,  were  Southerners.  Celt  and  Southern  too  was  the  bulk 
of  French  Huguenots  who  filtered  into  Geneva  as  the  centuries 
flitted  by. 

But,  even  before  that  Celtic  patch  of  land  was  appointed,  by 
the  accidents  of  history,  to  be  the  sole  Huguenot  breeding-ground , 
it  was  guarded  by  a Germanic  sword — that  of  the  Swiss — a 
guardianship  which  lasted  during  the  above-mentioned  span  of 
262  years.  The  Huguenot  home  at  Geneva  could  not  have 
subsisted  for  a moment  against  the  century-long  Eoman 
Catholic  onset,  had  not  that  drawn  sword  barred  access  to  it, 
that  of  a political  and  spiritual  fellow-thinker,  who  has  remained 
true  to  the  oath  he  had  sworn  till  this  day. 

So  did  Huguenotism,  possessed  of  a habitation  of  its  own, 
which  it  furnished  as  it  pleased,  develop  the  lines  of  its  laying 
down.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  those  lines 
proceeded  slowly  from  within.  I say  from  within  because  those 
lines  were  reactionary.  They  were  lines  of  resistance  and 
proceeded  from  a corporate  individuality  in  process  of  growth. 
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There  was  no  chance  of  its  expanding  beyond  and  without 
the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was  a concretion.  The  accretion  that 
came  from  without  was  one  of  loose  fragments  of  the  same  kind. 
The  process  was  one  of  immigration  by  Celtic  ‘ persons  ’ who 
had  individually  revolted  against  the  rules  applied  to  the  tenure 
of  soul  and  the  tenancy  of  body  throughout  the  Celtic  races  in 
Europe,  rules  which  were  smashed  by  the  French  Eevolution  in 
1792  and  following.  Under  the  blood-stained  cloak  of  the 
Eevolution,  political  liberty  in  the  end  won  in  France.  But 
the  cause  of  the  Huguenots,  so  far  as  civil  religion  was  con- 
cerned, was  lost  in  France. 

We  have  now  to  explain  further  the  phenomenon  of  those 
262  years  of  compact  Huguenot  principle  and  practice  at 
Geneva.  To  understand  fully  that  most  successful  institution 
of  a side-religion  and  a side-growth  in  an  isolated  corner  of 
the  Celtic  world,  we  have  to  note  that  the  Eomish  form  of 
Christianity  was  contiguous  to,  and  continuous  with,  Medi- 
terranean paganism,  first  as  a geographical  fact,  then  as  a 
public  opinion  and,  third,  as  a political  instrument.  How, 
then,  and  why,  did  a Celtic  geographic  area,  the  only  one  to 
do  so,  depart  from  and  shake  off  the  incubus  of  tradition  ? 

The  answer  brings  again  into  play  geographical  and  racial 
considerations,  as  follows.  The  ancient  Celts  in  occupation  of 
the  hills  and  tablelands  of  South-west  Switzerland  were  super- 
seded and  overlaid  by  a Germanic  stock  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  That  ethnic  admixture  gave  birth  to  an  abnormality. 
From  that  graft  arose  in  course  of  time  that  part  of  the  Swiss 
people,  whether  French-  or  German-speaking,  who  later 
became,  or  were  made,  Protestants  in  religion  and  Eepublicans 
in  the  meaning  of  that  name  at  the  time. 

It  is  those  Protestants  and  Eepublicans  who  extended  an 
impenetrable  shield  over  French-speaking  Helvetia  of  Latin 
heredity,  but,  thanks  to  this,  of  future  Huguenot  complexion. 
By  the  sharpness  of  their  steel  was  warded  off  any  intrusion  or 
thrust  from  without.  Merged  in  Burgundy  or  Savoy,  Geneva 
had  been  nought  in  history. 

The  peculiarity  is  this.  Those  Svdss  Eepublics — Berne, 
Zurich,  Basle,  and  their  dependencies — enfolded,  as  it  were, 
within  their  protective  arms — or  weapons — the  Huguenot 
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State-Church  of  Geneva  which  had  not  a soldier  to  its  name 
nor  a rood  of  land  outside  its  walls. 

Huguenot  Geneva  was  j^et  unborn  when  this  apparatus  of 
defence  was  woven  around  its  cradle.  From  the  time  when 
birth  followed  upon  the  travail  of  history,  that  outwardly 
invisible  protective  girdle  rested,  as  it  were  unbroken,  on  the 
sworn  word,  while  the  French  Huguenot  was  an  outlaw,  an 
outcast  from  hearth,  home,  land,  and  purse.  So  we  are 
brought  face  to  face,  in  all  its  breadth,  with  the  hard  fact, 
still  inscribed  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  that  the  one  area  in 
which  the  Celtic  and  specifically  French  Huguenot  spirit  held 
dominion  and  bore  fruit,  was  situated  in,  and  is  still  confined 
to,  a part  of  French-speaking  Switzerland,  only  and  entirely. 
Elsewhere  it  was  uprooted  by  force".  Elsewhere  the  Huguenot 
impulse,  tendency  or  aspiration  was  sterilised.  Only  in  Latin 
countries  protected  by  Germanic  culture  and  civilisation  could 
the  Huguenot-minded  parent  live  in  peace  and  happiness. 
There  alone  could  he  secure  for  his  children  the  spiritual  effects 
of  his  creative  office,  there  only  was  a mother  free  to  educate 
in  her  way  of  thinking  the  fruit  of  her  womanhood. 

We  hinted,  a few  pages  back,  that  Geneva  was,  in  the  end, 
a witness  to  the  winning  of  their  case  by  the  French  Huguenots, 
this  restoration  being  an  effect  of  the  French  Kevolution  of 
1792,  when  the  rights  of  French  citizenship  were  handed 
back,  to  both  voluntary  and  compulsory  Huguenot  exiles,  in 
the  person  of  their  descendants,  a renewal  of  French  citizenship 
being  offered  to  these  to  obliterate  the  persecution,  execution 
or  outlawry  of  their  forebears.  In  the  case  of  Huguenots 
residing  in  Geneva",  their  title  to  rehabilitation  as  French 
citizens  could  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  human  rights,  dormant  in  France,  had  been  kept  alive, 
in  the  form  of  Huguenot  citizenship,  at  Geneva  all  that  time. 
In  a more  tragic  light,  the  Huguenots  who  escaped  from 
slaughter  at  Paris  in  1572  and  reached  Geneva,  enjoyed  there, 
in  the  person  of;  their  descendants,  and  free  from  any  debt  to 
their  ungrateful  native  country,  century  after  century  of 
spiritual  safety,  a gift  spread  over  many  consecutive  genera- 
tions, within  the  Church-State  of  Geneva.  So  the  ancient 
freedom  of  the  city  provided  the  framework  for  the  Geneva 
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commonalty  of  spirit.  That  leave  was  granted  to  people  of 
French  blood  nowhere  else,  among  the  unmixed  Latin  popu- 
lations, than  in  French-speaking  Switzerland.  Geneva  had 
become  an  intangible  Keservation,  territorially  speaking, 
thanks  to  the  military  force  of  those  Swiss  Eepublics  which 
incorporated,  in  the  structure  of  their  own  State,  the  Zwinglian 
secular  doctrine,  while  the  Kepublic  of  Geneva  afforded  a 
mainstay  for  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  State  life. 

This  small  township,  built  on  the  outlet  of  the  Ehone  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  cut  away  from  any  likelihood  of  acquiring  a name  in 
history,  and  taking  up  a leading  position  in  the  evolution  of 
cultural  ideas.  That  it  did  so  is  the  phenomenon  we  have 
still  to  account  for.  Our  hearers  already  know  that  Julius 
Caesar  conferred  upon  Geneva  some  little  part  of  his  own 
fame.  Perhaps  he  passed  through  Geneva  twice,  the  second 
time  before  crossing  the  Channel  in  order  to  attack  the  British. 
His  visit  is  recorded  on  a plate  affixed  to  the  tower  that  still 
overlooks  the  bridge  that  he  crossed  in  the  middle  of  that 
Geneva  which  was  to  be  later  closely  associated  with  Britain 
in  the  construction  of  theological  Christianity- — and  of  civil 
law  too  : that  of  the  Commoners. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  the  tiny  town  wrapped  up 
in  the  folds  of  an  obscure  pall.  But  there  were  two  ominous 
features.  The  town  was  the  seat  of  a bishop,  and  the  citizens 
enjoyed  certain  municipal  rights  and  episcopal  concessions 
such  as  are  found  to  have  existed  in  Europe  almost  anywhere 
in  those  times.  It  was  also  an  important  or  ‘ capital  ’ town  in 
two  Burgundian  kingdoms  of  temporary  existence.  The  stir 
of  the  Eeformation  awakened  an  echo  in  its  walls  at  a time 
when  the  bishops  appear  to  have  lost  favour  with  the  Com- 
moners, and  in  1387  the  Municipal  Constituency  of  Geneva 
was  established  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  open  market 
town  of  that  name.  Citizens  these  were  not  yet.  Certain 
magistrates  presided  over  the  civilians,  in  the  usual  way  of 
those  times.  The  bishops  sometimes  upheld  the  feudal  claims 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  or  pleaded  against  the  Dukes  the  cause 
of  the  civilians.  There  was  an  armed  troop  in  the  Castle 
commanded  by  some  ducal  officer.  Geneva  boasted  itself  a 
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‘ Free  City  ’ and  blended  upon  its  escutcheon  the  keys  of 
Peter  and  the  imperial  Eagle.  It  does  so  still,  in  spite  of  later 
self-segregation,  by  the  citizenship,  from  Pope  and  Emperor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  con- 
siderable political  ferment,  wdiich  led,  in  1519,  to  the  public 
execution  by  the  axe  of  a citizen  who  played  the  part  of  an 
unauthorised  leader  of  the  people.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  in  1526  the  Municipal  Constituency,  by  public  suffrage, 
requested  and  secured  protection  and  support  from  the 
Eepublics  of  Berne  and  Fribourg  with  only  four  dissentients, 
by  treaty  ; and  that  in  1534  the  Geneva  Constituency  of 
Burgesses  walled  itself  in  territorially  and  the  era  of  ‘ Geneva 
Within  ’ began.  ‘ Geneva  Without  ’ had  6000  inhabitants, 
who  w^ere  brought  in  and  housed  Inside  the  Wall.  This  en- 
closure remained  inviolate  until  the  French  broke  in,  in  1798. 

In  1536  two  noteworthy  events  took  place.  The  bishop 
of  the  day,  with  all  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  persons,  was 
dismissed  and  forbidden  the  town,  and  the  Municipality,  by  a 
unanimous  plebiscite,  formed  itself  into  a Commonwealth  of 
its  own  free  from  overlords.  Thus  the  burgesses  of  the  borough 
became  the  citizens  of  the  city.  That  this  was  a righteous  deed, 
their  civic  conscience  bore  witness. 

Such  was  the  birth  of  Huguenot  Geneva,  the  outcome  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Municipal  Commons  in  1397  by  the 
bishop  of  the  day.  As  an  internal  civil  process  the  growth  of 
the  township,  under  its  own  elective  officers,  from  the  nether 
to  the  higher  grade,  had  taken  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
till  full  civic  independence  from  ecclesiastic  and  secular  over- 
lordship was  an  accomplished  fact.  Then  the  law  took  the 
place  of  sovereignty.  From  the  outset  it  bore  the  Huguenot 
stamp  of  universality  and  singleness.  The  civic  spirit,  pre- 
vailing over  feudal  institutions,  made  a clean  break  through 
the  network  of  formalities  in  which  the  Commons  were  sadly 
entangled.  Henceforth  all  public  functions  would  fall  to  be 
exercised  by  the  delegates  of  the  people,  all  offices  would  be 
municipal,  including  those  of  the  ministers  of  the  new  form  of 
faith,  and  the  Law  was  implicit. 

The  true  event,  the  determinative  ‘ phenomenon.’  was  the 
final  award  of  the  citizenship  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
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We  say  citizenship  because  the  Commoners  raised  themselves 
to  that  status  by  their  very  act.  The  manner  in  which  their 
decision  was  come  to  was  trebly  representative,  taken  as  it 
was  on  quite  modern  parliamentary  lines. 

The  ‘ people  ’ consisted  of  those  heads  of  families  who  formed 
the  Conseil  General  founded  on  May  21,  1536.  To  this  day 
this  name  applies  to  the  totality  of  registered  citizens.  These 
do  not  only  elect.  They  also  accept  or  reject  legislative  pro- 
posals. The  Conseil  General  voted  by  show  of  hands,  after 
debate,  upon  the  bill  laid  before  them  for  approval  or  rejection. 
Before  that,  the  bill  had  passed  through  two  Houses  : a Higher 
and  a Lower  House.  Before  that,  again,  the  draft  of  the  bill 
had  been  discussed  and  framed  by  the  Executive  Council,  or 
Cabinet  of  Magistrates.  There  is,  in  this  business,  no  dis- 
crimination as  to  Church  and  State.  Such  was  the  original 
Huguenot  simplicity,  and  singleness  of  mind.  The  civil  Church 
was  constituted  by  public  suffrage. 

The  bill  by  operation  of  which  the  office  of  the  Church  was 
reintegrated  in  the  structure  of  the  Eepublic  of  Geneva,  in 
place  of  the  outer  and  visible  Ecclesia  which  had  collapsed,  is 
noteworthy  as  much  for  its  contents  as  for  its  occasion  and  for 
its  informality. 

The  bill  of  1536  states  its  object  to  be  the  restoration  of 
the  ‘ manner  of  living.’  This,  the  ‘ manner  of  living,’  the 
clergy,  the  feudal  lord,  the  lord  bishop,  had  sorely  impaired  and 
then  left  in  jeopardy.  This  said,  the  question  was  put  : 
Would  they,  the  people  thus  injured,  agree  among  themselves 
that  they  all  would  rather  live  by  rule  of  the  Gospel  and  Word 
of  God  ? Thereupon,  without  a single  dissentient  voice,  it 
was  on  all  hands  sworn  to  God  that  they  would  follow  hence- 
forth ‘ holy  Gospel  truth  and  Word  of  God  alone  ’ in  their 
‘ manner  of  living.’ 

So  Gospel  truth  was  installed  in  Geneva  to  standardise  the 
Republic,  instituting  what  we  may  call  a civil  Christian  Self- 
Government  in  the  place  of  external  Papistry  and  princely 
prerogative.  The  theological  implications  are  no  concern  of 
ours  here.  The  ‘ civil  ’ bearings  of  this  declaration  of 
Huguenot  will,  its  ‘ civic  ’ consequences  alone  interest  us. 

The  next  most  important  implement  bears  upon  the  pressing 
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question  of  a public  education  for  the  young,  as  both  ecclesiastic 
teachers  and  doctrine  were  gone  with  the  clergy. 

New  teachers  were  wanted  both  for  the  young  and  adults, 
this  double  function  having  been  theretofore  inseparable  from 
the  outer  and  visible  Church,  which,  as  an  independent  body, 
had  taught  both  the  young  and  the  old.  Now,  when  that  office 
had  passed  away  from  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  cit}^ 
it  fell  to  the  city  to  see  to  three  things  : that  the  young 
Huguenots  should  be  enabled,  by  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to 
preserve  the  city  ; that  scholars  should  be  formed  to  adorn  the 
city  intellectually  and  spiritually  ; that  ministers  should  be 
taught  their  business  as  national  preachers  of  Bible  Law — a 
new  and  distinct  department  in  the  obligations  of  the  city 
henceforth. 

The  wording  of  the  plebiscite  on  this  point  is  as  follows  : 

‘ Regarding  the  schools,  be  it  decided  that  a man  shall  be  sought 
for,  learned  for  that  purpose,  and  he  shall  be  paid  in  a fashion  that 
he  can  also  feed  and  teach  the  poor  without  claiming  from  them 
any  payment,  and  be  it  also  enacted  that  each  and  every  one  is 
held  bound  to  send  his  children  to  the  School  and  to  get  them 
taught,  and  be  it  also  that  all  among  the  scholars  and  all  among  the 
pedagogues  be  bound  by  the  above  to  abide  and  reside  at  the  Big 
School  where  the  Rector  and  both  his  assistants  shall  have  their 
home.’ 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  plebiscite  and  its  dispositions 
nationalised  both  Church  and  State.  School  attendance  being 
made  compulsory  for  all,  and  that  at  the  official  State  school, 
it  ceased  to  be  a benefit  appreciable  in  money.  It  is  made  to 
appear  a public  function  of  the  city,  now  under  an  obligation 
to  defray  it  for  all.  Before  that,  it  was  a Romish  apanage 
and  a privilege  of  those  who  received  it.  Now  it  becomes  the 
roof-tree  of  the  Republic.  When  the  Genevan  Jerusalem 
became  in  its  time  the  model  Huguenot  metropolis,  the  school 
stood  forth  in  its  detachment  from,  any  authority  above  or  out- 
side the  citizenship.  Private  morals  and  public  order  were 
merged  in  this  conception.  The  Huguenot  city  was  subject 
to  no  judge  outside  itself,  to  no  lordship  but  its  own  over  itself. 
It  expressed  its  own  consciousness,  its  own  conscience,  its  own 
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conscientiousness.  It  was  an  introvert  and  a centripete,  a 
dialectician,  a disciplinarian,  and  a Puritan. 

But  we  are  outstripping  the  times.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
self-granted  Charter  of  1536,  whereby  a real  and  realistic  sub- 
version of  the  sources  of  public  authority  was  effected  and 
inscribed  in  the  forms  of  the  localised  municipal  law.  What 
a proof  that  the  sacerdotal  government  of  the  Church  by 
herself,  and  her  handling  of  the  general  moral  interests  of 
the  lay  community,  had  collapsed  ! 

Therefore  the  Commoners  themselves  undertook  to  fill  the- 
place  of  the  defaulters.  They  would  supply  a unit  superseding 
the  medieval  duality  of  Church  and  State.  They  swore  them- 
selves in,  substituted  themselves,  and  ruled  by  force  of  this 
substitution.  They  would  extend  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
soul  the  obligations  of  their  public  office.  They  acted  on  no 
preconceived  theory  such  as  Kousseau  would  have  had  them 
follow.  No  philosophic  system  obstructed  their  vision.  Only 
their  duty  as  local  magistrates  was  enlarged.  The  medieval 
structure  of  a double  rule  over  the  people  had  crumbled  away. 
The  moral  guidance  of  the  people  had  to  be  reconstructed 
within  the  body  politic.  So  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Geneva  magistrates — they  the  elect  of  the  people — the  burden 
of  a new  duty. 

The  ministers  of  the  new  form  of  worship  were  at  hand, 
tapping  new  sources  of  piety.  The  magistrates  turned  to  these, 
with  whom  the  Bible  took  precedence  of  the  Church.  Indi- 
vidual belief  took  the  place  of  mass  worship.  And,  all  the  time, 
stood  in  the  background  an  Alpine  soldiery  ready  to  rise  in 
defence  of  book,  minister,  magistrate  and  people,  while  a man, 
quite  unforeseen,  a man  mighty  in  spirit,  a Keformer,  wander- 
ing in  search  of  a place  where  he  could  get  a foothold,  was  on 
his  way  to  Geneva. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Calvin  arrived  in  July  1536, 
two  months  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  Kepublic  on 
May  21,  and  was  a foreigner  to  the  town  until  he  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  1559. 

So  we  are  brought  back  to  our  starting-point  : Huguenot 
Geneva,  as  an  historical  phenomenon  which  would  not  have 
achieved  itself  but  for  the  coincidence  of  three  events — 1st,  the 
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decision  of  the  people  of  Geneva  ; 2nd,  the  conquest  by  the 
Bernese  of  the  whole  stretch  of  land  separating  their  territory 
from  the  city  of  Geneva — which  had  no  territory  but  a few 
kitchen  gardens  ; 3rd,  the  accidental  passage  of  young  Calvin 
through  Geneva.  Such  was  the  threefold  compelling  power 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Huguenot  Church-State  of  Geneva  with 
its  262  years  of  uninterrupted  identity. 

We  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  institution  of  the  city  of 
Geneva  by  the  instrumentality  of  a competent  Municipal  Law. 
The  legality  of  this  act  of  self-government  was  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  event,  without  which  the  other  two  causes  would 
have  failed  of  their  contributory  effect.  The  proceedings  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  People  were  at  once  safe  and  spontaneous — • 
spontaneous  because  voluntary,  and  safe  in  the  absence  of  any 
military  coercive  force. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  same  year,  1536,  that 
the  Bernese  territory  became  conterminous  with  Geneva  by 
conquest  of  the  stretch  of  country  known  as  Pays  de  Vaud. 
The  Bernese  Government  introduced  the  Zwinglian  form  of 
public  worship  in  that  French-speaking  dominion,  but  made 
no  effort  to  introduce  the  German  language.  To  this  also, 
with  the  gradual  accession  of  Pays  de  Vaud,  Principaute  de 
Neuchatel,  and  Kepublique  de  Geneve  to  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, is  due  the  fact  that  there  has  been  preserved  to  this  day 
the  only  territory  in  Europe — nay,  in  the  world — in  which 
Huguenots  are  national  folk,  of  Celtic  origin  and  French 
formation,  and  officially  enter  themselves  as  Protestants  in 
the  census  returns.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the  noun 
‘ Protestant  ’ which  is  susceptible  of  that  official  application, 
while  Huguenot  is  not.  No  surer  test  could  be  applied  to  the 
degree  of  frenzy  with  which  those  people  have  been  uprooted 
from  home,  hearth  and  country. 

The  immigration  of  French  Huguenots  to  Geneva  is  note- 
worthy as  early  as  1 535.  Buch  refugees  were  regularly  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  Genevan  citizenship.  They  brought  with  them 
their  distinctive  blend.  I mean  a character,  temper  and  dis- 
position of  their  own,  which  gradually  worked  its  way  into  the 
small  local  commonwealth.  The  newcomers  soon  became  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  city. 
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The  Genevese  of  that  import  are  better  described  as  a 
‘ company  ’ among  an  indigenous  stock.  They  were  not 
sprung  from  the  soil.  They  acceded  from  without  to  the 
ranks  of  the  local  population  by  continuous  admixture,  being 
representative  of  that  type  of  man — and  of  woman  too — who 
icill  emigrate,  or  even  perish,  rather  than  conform.  That  dis- 
position, and  several  others  conferring  intellectual  superiority, 
strength  of  will,  concentrated  energy,  severity,  and  even 
callousness,  all  to  an  excessive  degree,  have  marked  the  inner 
histor}^  of  Calvinistic  Geneva,  and  are  reflected  in  its  loftier 
flights  and  no  less  in  its  meannesses.  There  was  between  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Huguenot  a violent  antinomy,  and  this 
was  collectively  apparent  among  the  Genevese  of  Huguenot 
blood.  The  inner  disruptions  of  Geneva  were  all  about  ideas. 
The  Eepublic,  as  such,  possessed  nothing  else.  It  was  the  only 
place  where  the  Huguenots  exercised  political  autonomy  in 
their  own  right.  They  applied  it  to  a policy  of  ideas. 

Indeed,  the  French  Huguenots  who  came  to  Geneva  were 
the  men  who  both  endangered  and  assured  the  independence  of 
the  city.  They  endangered  it  by  their  faith  and  by  the  per- 
sonality of  their  leader,  Calvin.  They  assured  it  by  the  support 
which  those  very  features  gained  for  Geneva  as  a stronghold 
which  the  Swiss  Leagues  of  Protestant  persuasion  could  not 
abandon  to  its  own  powerlessness. 

Every  candidate  for  naturalisation  as  a Geneva  citizen 
implicitly  and  explicitly  acknowledged  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Genevan  Constitution,  one  never  expressed,  but  ever 
present  and  acted  upon — nameh^  the  indivisibility  of  Church, 
State  and  School,  indivisible  to  such  a degree  that  we  hardly 
dare  use  those  distinctive  names  of  Church,  State  and  School. 
The  School,  compulsory,  singular  and  single,  was  a function 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  ministers  of  religion  were  ofiice- 
bearers.  The  Commonalty  put  forth  a sort  of  self-compelling 
energy,  as  a revolving  self-centred  piece  of  mechanism  would 
do,  whose  force  were  a perpetual  counterbalancing  of  cause 
and  effect. 

The  word  ' Dominion  ’ is  perhaps  that  which  would  best 
define  the  Huguenot  city  of  Geneva.  The  city,  through 
the  operation  of  its  Public  Assembly,  elected  council  and 
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magistrates.  It  is  the  city  that  held  and  exercised  over  all  its 
parts  the  collected  rights  of  ‘ eminent  domain,’  so  that,  after 
all,  these  were  never  arbitrarily  exercised.  That  Geneva  gyrated 
and  gyrated  in  a condition  of  perpetual  agitation  and  counter- 
agitation.  The  subjects  which  have  shaken  the  greatest 
empires,  the  ideas  which  shook  the  world  were  in  Geneva 
a storm  in  a tea-cup  ! Not  for  want  of  passion,  but  for  want 
of  playroom.  The  battles  of  elsewhere  were  here  riots.  To 
find  material  for  an  adequate  comparison,  we  have  to  look 
toward  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  shaped  by  the 
impulse  of  the  Pilgrims.  There  alone  did  that  Huguenot 
stock  get  free  play  in  the  wilderness,  like  the  Genevese  denizen 
ensconced  behind  the  walls  of  his  little  town  ! 

Let  us  sum  up.  The  first  thing  we  find  is  that  Geneva 
became  Huguenot  because  no  Germanic  element  entered  its 
citizenship.  When  not  Celtic,  it  was  Latin,  and  in  a closer 
sense  it  was  restricted  to  the  French  type  of  Latinity.  The 
Pilgrims  from  Britain  crossed  the  Atlantic  very  much  in  the 
same  way  (and  for  like  motives)  as  the  French  Huguenots 
when  crossing  the  hills  to  enter  the  gates  of  Geneva.  These 
gates,  closed  behind  them,  were  very  much  as  the  Atlantic 
closing  its  waves  behind  the  Pilgrims.  The  French  Huguenots 
were  thereby  as  far  removed  from  France  as  if  they  actually  had 
landed  upon  another  continent.  They  made  Geneva  a seed- 
plot  for  the  most  unpopular  virtues — namely,  self-discipline, 
acute  argumentativeness,  earnestness  without  repose,  thrift  in 
prosperity,  stolidity  in  adversity,  self-culture  amid  the  vanity 
of  things,  self-reliance  in  doubt,  solitariness  in  the  multitude, 
an  antiquary’s  manner  among  novelties,  simplicity  in  luxury, 
thoughtfulness  among  the  frivolous,  ideas  behind  facts,  wisdom 
in  giving  as  against  generosity. 

By  its  international  rather  than  national  standards,  and  its 
eagerness  to  develop  universal  truths  within  a small  compass, 
Huguenot  Geneva,  in  the  architecture  of  ideas,  was  more  like 
a skyscraper  in  design.  In  the  spiritual  world  too  its  religion 
was  sublime  without  elevation,  like  the  town,  which  crowded 
all  sides  and  the  top  of  a hill,  had  no  outlet  from  its  tight 
waistcoat  and  was  restricted  to  the  vertical  dimension.  For  all 
that,  the  self-reliance  of  that  small  but  tall  people  was  un- 
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shakable.  The  Huguenot  had  more  notions  of  his  own  than 
interest  in  materialistic  affairs.  He  was  practical  and  preferred 
fulfilment  to  impressions.  Therefore  he  was  a poor  artist, 
though  a concentrated  poet,  full  of  contempt  for  the  crafty 
side  of  that  gift.  His  democratic  bias  was  intense,  but  found 
expression  in  aristocratic  cravings  and  oligarchic  statecraft 
or  practices.  The  ‘ excellent  ’ was  his  goal,  while  mediocrity 
was  his  doctrine.  In  such  a paradoxical  mould  were  cast  alike 
the  Puritan,  the  Covenanter,  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Huguenot. 
They  moved  upon  the  map  in  search  of  a home  for  their  un- 
housed spirit.  Cast  to  the-  winds  they  lost  their  original 
coherence  by  an  ever-enlarged  dissemination.  Alone  the 
French  Huguenots,  in  Geneva,  cohered.  There  Huguenotism 
still  lives  and  feeds  on  its  own  substance.  The  French  Hugue- 
nots, settled  at  Geneva,  secured  exclusive  national  perpetuity, 
by  the  continuous  application  of  this  religious  test  to  citizen- 
ship, till  1798.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Huguenots 
upheld  everywhere  a republican  form  of  government  and  a 
patriarchal  family  life. 

So  let  us  return  to  the  conditions  of  that  Geneva  converted 
in  1536  into  a systematic  breeding-ground  for  the  true  Huguenot 
stock,  which  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Genevan  experimental  area  was  under  military 
protection  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Geneva  was  thereby 
enabled  to  choose  consistently  the  stuff  it  wished  its  citizens 
to  be  made  of. 

2.  The  original  population  cut  itself  away,  by  its  own  act, 
from  its  earlier  history  in  the  Eomish  fold. 

3.  The  community  cut  itself  away  by  political  abjuration 
from  the  former  clergy  and  from  the  episcopal  authority. 

4.  It  disowned  and  threw  away  every  feudal  allegiance  to 
its  feudal  overlords  in  Savoy. 

5.  It  contracted  a defensive  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
Eepublics  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  etc. — a deed  which  set 
upon  Geneva,  to  this  day,  the  distinctive  stamp  of  Swiss 
Eepublicanism  (Federation  of  Free  States). 

6.  It  centralised  in  its  own  hands  the  education  of  males 
from  childhood  upwards. 
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7.  It  formed  a joint  court  of  ministers  and  lay  magistrates 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ‘ manner  of  living  ’ decreed  in 
1536,  among  all  classes  of  the  social  structure  of  the  city  and 
for  all  time,  having  weaned  itself  from  Papistiy  in  morals. 

This  was  a comprehensive  edifice  of  liberty  under  com- 
pulsion, a process  true  to  the  purpose  of  forcing  men  and  women 
into  the  harness  of  their  choice,  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ages 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  dwellers  in  this  small  solitary 
borough  sitting,  as  it  were,  straddle-legs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  at  its  outlet  from  Lake  Leman.  That  is  how  Geneva 
made  itself  and  remained  Huguenot. 

A main  feature  in  the  formation  of  the  Huguenot  mind  in 
Geneva  is  that  the  people  among  whom  it  grew  possessed  no 
public  territory  or  land  interest.  Most  of  the  immigrants, 
who  were  decisive  agents  in  the  formation  of  that  type  of 
mind,  possessed  nothing  as  emigrants,  because  they  left  their 
estates,  and  thus  lost  them  rather  than  conform.  The  landed 
proprietor  was  not  an  element  in  the  internal  life  of  the  city 
of  Geneva.  As  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  citizens 
of  Geneva  form  an  urban  population.  There  exist  neither 
country  squires  nor  county  gentry.  This  feature  of  ‘ land- 
lessness ’ became  characteristic  of  their  way  of  thinking,  that 
of  hereditary  guildsmen  in  a market-town  over  which  rose 
neither  nobility  nor  sovereignty.  The  English  commoner  had 
to  reckon  with  a class  of  landlords.  His  township  was  merged 
in  crown  lands  and  was  overshadowed  by  the  landed  interest, 
its  ensuing  political  privileges,  and  the  ecclesiastic  institutions 
connected  with  the  land.  It  was  not  so  with  ancient  Geneva. 
Those  elements  were  foreign  intrusions.  The  dukes  of  Savoy 
tried  for  centuries  to  reintroduce  class  distinctions  and  class 
government  on  monarchical  and  feudal  foundations.  The 
town  turned  a deaf  ear  and  did  its  own  social  grading. 

In  1602,  when  the  duke  and  gentry  of  Savoy  (and,  later, 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  France)  made  attempts  at  throttling  the 
Commonwealth  of  Geneva  and  pressing  it  down  into  the  regions 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  religious  fervour  of  the  free 
townsmen  burst  into  flame.  The  besieged  Huguenot  strong- 
hold manned  its  walls.  The  civic  spirit  poured  forth  from  a 
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few  thousand  breasts.  The  Huguenot  concentric  stone  barrier 
which  girdled  the  town  did  not  even  receive  a scratcln  So  the 
soul-material  heaped  up  within  continued  to  glow  and  glisten 
during  the  centuries.  Their  luck  made  it  easy  for  those  men 
and  women  to  believe  that  they  were  under  some  special 
dispensation  of  Grace,  so  much  did  history  tend  to  justify 
their  belief.  The  ‘ phenomenon,’  rooted  far  back  in  a paradox, 
that  of  a charter  dated  1387,  Avas  indeed  unique. 

In  fact,  the  latent  Huguenot  propensities  of  the  lay  com- 
munity at  Geneva  were  fostered  as  far  back  as  1887  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  borough — an  event  which  established 
it  as  a city,  under  the  Imperial  and  Pontifical  warranty  that 
fore-existed.  The  die  was  cast.  The  capital  city  of  European 
Huguenotry,  one  of  the  realms  of  the  Christian  spirit,  was  then 
anointed  in  the  darkness,  so  that  people  standing  on  the 
Geneva  town  wall  and  looking  south  might  say  : ‘ Between 
this  headland  and  Rome  yonder  my  eyes  wander  in  vain. 
I behold  nothing,  even  to  this  day.’ 

Below  this  tall  town  wall  stands  the  monument  whose 
inscribed  slabs  and  statues  tell  the  whole  story.  But  this  story 
should  not  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Geneva  political  mind  was  not  adverse  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Popery.  Papistry  is  another  matter.  In  the  order  of 
things,  Huguenotry  came  as  its  proper  counterpart,  and  was 
the  counter-irritant.  But  Popery  Avas  ejected  by  this  counter- 
irritant.  Then  Huguenotry  took  over  the  office  of  Popery  and 
held  it  till  Popery  lost  its  sting  in  the  milder  moods  of  modern 
times. 

Having  brought  so  far  our  inquiry  into  the  distillation,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Huguenot  spirit  from  the  still,  Ave  have  to  make 
clear  the  difference  Avhich  arose  as  betAveen  the  persecuted 
Huguenots,  to  Avhom  much  sympathy  had  justly  gone  out, 
and  the  persecuting  Huguenot,  Avho  is  less  SA^mpathetic,  The 
Huguenot  Republic  of  Geneva  Avas  the  outcome  of  the  per- 
secution of  Huguenots  in  France  and  in  other  States.  Those 
incoming  men  and  Avomen  were  mere  soured  refugees.  On  the 
contrary,  the  original  Genevese  became  Huguenots  in  their  own 
home  by  an  effort  and  application  of  their  OAvn  will  to  the  task. 
It  was  a free  and  joyful  operation.  They  did  so  locally,  in 
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a body,  openly,  with  heart’s  ease  and,  if  under  pressure  from 
without,  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  medieval  feudal  system, 
whether  ecclesiastic  or  lay.  Of  this  they  found  they  could  get 
rid  without  hurt,  till  the  day  came  when,  offended  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  by  the  immoralities  of  an  effete  and  degenerate 
clergy  over  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  they  resolved  that 
they  would  send  them  out  of  the  city  en  ??Zoc,  the  bishop  leading. 
Geneva  became  Huguenot  en  masse,  by  a public  decree  em- 
bodying the  positive  and  unhindered  will  of  the  people  counted 
by  heads  and  led  by  the  magistracy,  with  the  immediate 
appointment  of  Church  officers  who  were  drawn  from  the  laity 
and  were  paid  servants  of  the  city.  Such  was  the  plebiscite 
of  1536,  and  happy  w^as  the  day  for  the  generation  that  beheld 
it.  After  such  a happy  release,  wdiat  was  the  watchword  of 
those  home-grown  and  early  Huguenots  ? Well,  they  opened 
their  gates  high  and  wide  to  receive  their  brother-Huguenots 
who  had  lacked  military  protection,  and  w^ere  flying  from  their 
own  and  native  France,  one  by  one,  in  driblets,  and  family-wise, 
or  as  bare  individuals.  Those  incoming  Frenchmen  did  not 
know'  what  it  w'as  to  possess  a motherland  or  a mother-city 
to  one’s  own  liking.  Called  upon  to  go  or  conform,  those  who 
could  go,  went.  They  ceased  to  be  French.  Huguenots  they 
remained.  Most,  gathered  up  in  a towm  one  mile  square, 
became  Genevese,  and  thus  w'e  have  the  Geneva  Huguenot 
in  the  wake  of  the  French  Huguenot,  the  latter  soon  pre- 
siding at  the  hearth  and  table  of  his  host.  Together  they 
set  about  the  task  of  organising  public  household  and  private 
home. 

They  established  an  official  Board  for  the  preservation  of 
public  and  private  morals — that  striking  combination  w'hich 
may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  corner-stone  of  the  Huguenot 
State-idea.  On  that  Board,  called  Consistory,  sat  ministers  of 
religion  and  magisterial  personages. 

That  oddity — not  unknown  elsewhere,  but  in  Geneva  most 
pre-eminent — w'as  the  decidedly  Huguenot  feature  of  the  city. 
It  again  marks  Huguenotry  as  being  an  institute  rather  than 
a state,  a club  rather  than  a church,  a company  rather  than 
a territorial  domain.  In  this,  Geneva  has  still  a distinct 
personality.  Each  citizen  could  play  at  being  a persona  in 
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the  Latin  meaning  of  the  word — that  is,  be  an  impersonation 
as  well  as  an  individuality,  a representative  and  a commissioner. 

What  helped  him  in  this  was,  and  still  is,  another  Huguenot 
endowment — that  is,  an  indisputably  high  intellectual  faculty, 
exactly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  humility  and  fallibility 
taught  to  the  people  by  the  Church,  shall  we  say,  of  Rome 
only.  The  Huguenot  of  Geneva  selection  was  an  introspective 
and  reflective  being,  without  vanity  and  very  proud,  violently 
partisan,  not  a very  good  bedmate,  I should  say,  but  an 
excellent  partner.  How  the  Huguenot  got  wealth,  I should  be 
puzzled  to  say.  Geneva,  seen  on  the  map,  does  not  look  like 
a spot  where  much  money  might  be  churned  up.  He  cannot 
have  been,  on  an  average,  a very  pleasant  person  to  rub 
shoulders  with.  Yet  this  town  of  outlaws  became  prosperous 
and  wealthy. 

The  principal  recreation  of  high  and  low — class  distinction 
was  very  rigid — was  the  game  of  politics,  as  could  be  expected 
in  a close  Republic  of  able,  thoughtful  and  strong-minded  men. 
Violent,  passionate,  fervid,  like  unto  a torch  outwardly  frigid 
but  glowing  internally,  such  was  the  Geneva  patriot  from 
generation  to  generation.  After  the  Revolution  effected  in 
1536,  they  hopelessly  confused  in  their  rebellious  minds  the 
concerns  of  the  next  world  and  the  affairs  of  this.  Indeed,  a 
most  improbable  certainty  fell  to  their  lot.  The  iron  gauntlet 
of  French  royalty  and  the  ringed  finger  of  the  Pope,  both 
extended  towards  Geneva  throughout  those  centuries,  did  ever 
just  miss  reaching  its  walls.  The  unknown  certainty  was 
actually  theirs  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
they  could  build,  in  miniature  size,  within  those  unclimbable 
walls,  a dolls’  house,  political  without  and  Christian  within, 
as  an  example  of  a polity  fit  for  a divided  world  like  ours  to 
live  by. 

Who  knows  that  this  Huguenot  concept  may  not  be  realised 
yet  ? The  world  has  now  collected  and  assembled  there,  as  in 
a glass  case,  so  that  all  may  see,  several  hundred  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  lives,  who  have  indeed  to  learn  little  from 
Geneva  unless  it  be  its  trick  of  carrying  on  a novel  experiment 
for  262  years  without  let  or  hindrance. 

At  this  point  it  is  not  without  interest  to  give  some  idea  of 
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the  extent  of  the  little  State  which  wo  have  been  considering. 
No  exaggerated  idea  of  the  size  of  the  town  should  be  formed. 
From  1555  to  about  1558  Geneva  was  conferring  citizenship 
at  the  rate  of,  say,  100  per  year,  when  there  was  an  attendance 
of  1000  scholars  at  the  school  and  120  ministers  of  religion  were 
trained  and  licensed  for  service  extra  muros.  Geneva  was  then 
at  the  height  of  its  vocation  as  Huguenot  propagandist.  Eight 
years  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1085, 
the  16,000  inhabitants  of  the  town  supported  3300  refugees. 
Genevan  Propagandism  was  in  the  ascendant  in  France  till 
1598,  when  it  brought  about  the  Edict  of  Nantes  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Huguenot  Church  and  State  doctrine.  It  kept 
at  this  height  in  a stable  but  stationary  way  till  the  Eecall  of 
the  Edict  in  1685  brought  about  the  final  collapse  of  French 
Huguenots.  At  that  time  the  voting  constituency  of  Geneva 
(duly  registered  citizens)  numbered  1300.  In  1711  there  were 
18,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  97  were  foreign  Papists  om  sufferance 
as  aliens.  In  1759  the  presence  of  150  Papists  was  tolerated, 
but  the  Eoman  Catholic  form  of  worship  was  illegal  and  could 
not  be  legally  professed  or  celebrated. 

In  January  1794  the  autonomous  Huguenot  people  of 
Geneva,  performing  what  we  shall  see  was  their  last  public 
act,  reaffirmed,  by  2808  suffrages  against  382,  exhausting  the 
register,  the  compulsive  obligation  in  which  they  all  shared, 
and  by  which  through  the  centuries  they  had  known  their 
nationality.  An  inner  and  expressed  disavowal  of  Papistry, 
such  was  again  the  test  for  ascertaining  political  ability.  ‘ No 
Protestant,  no  Genevese.’  This  is  the  root  of  the  Geneva 
pride.  In  the  wording  of  the  1536  Constituent  Assembty  that 
pride  was  shown  by  the  burgesses  in  the  ‘ Eeform  in  the 
manner  of  living  ’ which  they  proclaimed  to  be  law,  this  phrase 
being  the  exact  rendering  of  the  term  ‘ Lebenswandel  ’ used 
by  the  Swiss  Eeformers,  meaning  a change  in  public  practice 
and  private  conduct  based  on  the  community  standards  which 
they  advocated. 

But  the  barrier  which  debarred  non-Huguenots  from 
exercising  political  rights  in  Geneva  fell  in  1798,  when  the 
French  Eepublican  forces,  forcing  their  way  in  time  of  peace 
through  the  open  gates  of  the  model  Huguenot  Eepublic, 
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annexed  it  to  their  own  realm  and  State.  This  event  marked 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  Geneva  passed  for  sixteen  years 
under  French  domination.  By  that  time  the  Huguenot  had  come 
by  his  own  in  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  New  England,  the  Cape, 
and  elsewhere,  wherever  his  type  of  civilisation,  his  public 
ethics,  and  the  representative  principle  of  embodying  the  whole 
of  man  in  one  comprehensive  social  fabric,  was  of  avail.  But 
France,  the  mother  of  those  sons  and  daughters  of  hers,  whom 
Geneva  fostered,  had  bereft  itself  of  its  own  offspring.  That 
had  gone  to  Geneva.  There  are  more  inborn  Huguenots  in 
Western  Switzerland  than  in  the  whole  of  France.  They 
are  all  Swiss,  have  kept  their  language  uninjured,  and  have 
formed  their  own  nationality. 

We  have  latterly  mentioned  the  French  Bevolution.  Now 
the  French  Bevolution  was  Huguenotism  reversed.  The 
monarchy,  with  the  Church  of  Borne,  had  destroyed  Huguenot 
political  thought  throughout  the  realm.  If  the  bearers  of  that 
thought  had  been  allowed  to  live  their  physical  lives  and  that 
of  their  offspring  anticipatory,  if  their  spirit  had  not  been 
cancelled  and  destroyed  in  the  body,  the  French  Bevolution 
would  have  been  the  English  (that  of  William  and  Mary). 
Instead  of  that  the  fumes  of  x\bsolutism  in  State  and  Church 
convulsed  the  French  body  politic.  The  French  Bevolutionist 
Government  dealt  Geneva  the  knockout  blow  as  soon  as  the 
military  forces  of  Switzerland  nearby  had  been  defeated  by  its 
armies.  For  a term  of  sixteen  years  Geneva  was  caught  ^and 
disappeared  in  the  tornado.  The  Huguenot  constitution  of 
the  city  was  submerged.  The  inner  hull  of  the  boat,  however, 
did  not  go  to  the  bottom.  It  boated  on,  beneath  the  surface, 
in  a shadowy  form. 

Indeed,  the  Geneva  of  1794  was  fast  going  revolutionary  in 
the  worst  French  meaning  of  the  word.  Yet  the  new  authorities 
set  up  in  Geneva  at  that  juncture,  when  Geneva  was  anarchic 
in  every  philosophic  and  political  purport,  continued  to  ad- 
minister the  Christian  attributes  of  the  State,  to  appoint  and 
pay  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  holders  of  the  Chairs  of 
Divinity  at  the  Academy,  and  of  course  they  directed  the 
schools.  So  Geneva  slumbered  on  under  a foreign  domination 
for  the  time  during  which  it  was  externally  and  nominally 
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a member  of  the  French  Kepublic  and  Empire,  though  it  was 
incorporated  in  France  itself  by  forcible  annexation,  and  its 
citizens  became  mere  Frenchmen. 

If  I may  give  a personal  instance,  my  grandfather,  the 
descendant  of  some  twelve  generations  of  Geneva  Huguenots 
born  and  bred  within  the  city,  was  officially  styled  a Frenchman 
at  his  birth.  In  1815,  Waterloo  won  back  for  the  family  the 
blessings  of  self-possession,  in  the  form  of  a renewal  of  the 
freedom  of  Geneva  and  the  restoration  of  Swiss  military 
guardianship. 

The  false  philosophers  whose  would-be  philanthropic  doc- 
trine did  not  succeed  in  disguising  the  horrors  in  which  it  was 
expressed,  were  abhorred  in  Geneva.  From  them  came  the 
blow  which  fell  upon  Huguenot  Geneva  in  1798.  It  was  not 
dealt  from  Borne.  It  came  from  Paris.  The  city  was  in 
French  subjection  for  sixteen  years  for  the  simple  reason  that 
its  military  support  in  Switzerland  was  knocked  down  by 
another  French  troop  a few  Aveeks  before  they  rode  into  Geneva. 
The  Huguenot  City-State  had  lived.  It  was  the  structure  of 
a spirit  to  which  it  gave  a habitation  and  whose  name  it 
preserved. 

The  Eevolutionists  who  Avere  in  power  in  Paris,  when  they 
sent  troops  to  annex  Geneva,  made  provisional  and  wholesale 
Frenchmen  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva.  Yet  they  Avere 
childish  enough  expressly  to  exclude  by  name  from  that 
honour  several  Genevese  citizens. 

Their  names  AA^ere  : Du  Boveray,  D’Hernois,  Mallet  du  Pan, 
and  Etienne  Dumont.  Those  men,  the  most  competent  and 
eminent  political  critics  of  their  day,  might  have  been  English 
born  and  English  bred,  for  aught  there  is  in  their  Geneva 
mentality  to  shoAv  a difference.  Perhaps  that  is  Avhy  the  French 
Government  did  them  the  honour  of  excluding  them  from 
French  nationality. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  a word  or  two  as  to  the  present  day. 
The  modern  spirit  has  entirely  transfigured  Geneva’s  primitive 
code  of  ‘ behaviourism,’  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  statistics 
of  the  Genevaof  to-day,  which  has  entirely  superseded  the  foun- 
dational idea  of  a closed  community,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  last  year.  The  Household  of  Geneva  noAv  comprises  85,000 
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self-declared  Protestants  and  75,000  self-declared  Roman 
Catholics.  That  sum-total  includes  50,000  alien  residents, 
and  out  of  these  27,000  are  French  Nationals.  The  totality  of 
the  population  amounts  to  172,000,  including  oddments. 

As  for  the  status  of  the  ancient  Church-State,  it  is  now 
a free  National  Church,  instead  of  being  the  bond  of  State.  Its 
clergy  is  no  longer  one  drawing  its  salary  from  public  taxes. 
The  State  takes  no  official  cognisance  of  it.  But,  by  a kind 
of  filial  piety,  the  executive  of  the  Republic,  a Council  of 
Seven,  representing  an  electorate  of  45,000  citizens,  meets 
the  people  in  the  Temple  of  St.  Pierre  to  take  the  oath  of 
office,  after  appointment,  by  direct  suffrage,  to  headship  in  the 
State.  And  so  the  Constitution  of  1536  still  puts  forth  some 
of  its  force. 
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?i)uguniot  ?i)idtori)  luntten  m tf)f  ^Jortraits  anli 
^3irtuiT£J  at  tf)e  Jfrnirl)  ?i)odpitaL 

By  His  Honour  JUDGE  DUIMAS 
(Deputy  Governor  of  the  French  Hospital). 

I BELIEVE  it  was  our  ex-President,  Sir  Kobert  McCall,  who  did 
certainly  me,  and  probably  you,  the  disservice  of  suggesting 
to  our  Honorary  Secretary  that  a Paper  might  be  written  on 
the  portraits  and  pictures  at  the  French  Hospital  which  might 
prove  sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  its  being  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  that  I might  be  the  person  to  pre- 
pare the  Paper.  The  result  was  that  in  May  last  I was  ap- 
proached by  our  Secretary  with  a suggestion  that  I should 
undertake  the  task,  and  though  I met  the  suggestion  at  first 
with  a natural  and,  you  will  no  doubt  think,  a very  praise- 
worthy hesitation,  I eventually  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
result  is  that  I am  here  to-night  prepared  with  something  or 
other  which  I hope  may  not  prove  too  dull  for  your  digestion. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  pictures  at  the  French 
Hospital  have  been  admirably  catalogued  by  Miss  Turner,  who 
has  done  a great  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  Huguenot 
archives,  and  I should  not  be  doing  her  justice  if  I did  not  give 
her  the  credit  of  most  of  what  I am  able  to  put  before  you. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  begin  with  the  picture  of 
him  whom  we  generally  regard  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
Hospital — Jacques  Gatigny.  His  picture,  a half-length,  repre- 
senting him  in  armour  in  a red  cravat  with  white  lace,  in 
a carved  wood  gilt  oval  frame  20  in.  by  25  in.,  hangs  over 
the  chimmey-piece  at  the  south  end  of  the  Court  Koom.  He 
left  by  his  will  £1,000  to  build  and  equip  a home  for  twelve 
old  and  needy  French  Protestants.  This  sum  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a fund  which  was  collected  by  his  executor  and  others, 
and  that  fund  was  utilised  to  buy  the  site  of,  and  to  pay  for 
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the  erection  of,  the  building  of  the  first  French  Hospital,  and 
partly  indeed  to  endow  it.  Jacques  Gatigny,  who  died  in 
London  in  the  year  1708,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Kevocationof  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  came 
to  England  with  the  Prince  and  fought  in  the  Irish  campaign 
against  James  II.  He  was  Master  of  the  Eoyal  Buck-hounds 
to  William  III  in  1688  and  was  a member  of  the  Lay  Committee 
for  dispensing  of  the  Eoyal  Bounty  to  French  refugees. 

Immediately  opposite  to  him,  over  the  chimney-piece  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Court  Eoom,  hangs  the  picture  of  his 
executor,  Philip  Menard.  He  is  represented  as  a bust  in  a 
dark  clerical  grey  with  curled  wig,  in  a carved  wood  gilt  oval 
frame,  20  in.  by  24  in.  He  was  the  first  Secretary  and  first 
Chaplain  of  the  French  Hospital,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his 
energy  that  the  French  Hospital  ever  came  into  existence. 
Before  the  Eevocation  he  had  been  the  Pastor  of  Saintes,  but 
had  fled  to  Denmark,  where  he  became  Chaplain  to  Queen 
Charlotte  Amelia  and  Pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  1700  he  came  to  England  to  be  Minister  of  the 
Chapel  Eoyal  at  St.  James’s.  He  preached  the  opening  sermon 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Hospital  in  1718.  This  sermon  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  but  as  far  as  we  know  at  present  no  copy 
of  the  print  is  in  existence.  The  late  Secretary  and  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Arthur  Giraud  Browning,  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  a copy  of  this  sermon,  advertising 
widely,  but  without  result,  and  if  any  of  you  ever  have  the 
good  fortune  to  come  across  a copy  of  the  sermon  you  will 
find  something  which  from  its  rarity  will  probably  prove  to  be 
of  considerable  value. 

The  next  picture  to  which  I think  I ought  to  allude  is 
that  of  Henri  de  Massue,  the  Marquis  de  Euvigny,  Earl  of 
Galway,  and  first  Governor  of  the  French  Hospital.  He  is 
represented  in  three-quarter  length,  in  a crimson  coat  over  a 
breastplate;  he  wears  a dark  wig  and  holds  a baton  in  his 
hand.  His  picture  is  in  a gilt  frame,  not  carved,  50  in.  by  40  in. 
He  was  born  in  1648  and  was  evidently  of  very  high  reputation 
in  France  because,  though  he  was  a Protestant,  he  w^as  given 
the  opportunity  of  staying  in  France  and  practising  his  religion 
there,  but  he  preferred  to  leave  wdth  his  less  fortunate  brethren 
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and  came  to  England,  where,  under  William  of  Orange,  he 
prospered  exceedingly.  He  fought  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
in  command  of  a portion  of  the  troops  and  later  commanded 
the  British  troops  in  Spain.  He  was  made  Lord  Justiciar  of 
Ireland  in  1715  and  founded  the  French  refugee  colony  at 
Portarlington  in  that  country.  He  died  in  the  year  1720. 

And  as  we  have  just  dealt  with  a soldier,  we  might  as 
well  now  mention  the  portrait,  or  rather  portraits,  of  Lord 
Ligonier,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Hospital  from  1748  to  1770. 
He  is  represented  in  one  as  on  horseback,  wearing  a scarlet  coat 
over  his  breastplate  and  in  a cocked  hat.  He  wears  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  This  picture  is  in  a decorated  gilt  frame  50  in. 
by  40  in.,  and  was  presented  to  the  Hospital  by  himself  on 
July  1,  1752.  He  was  a veiy  distinguished  man  indeed. 
He  was  born  at  Castres  in  1680  and  fled  to  England  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  He  served  under  William  III  and  throughout 
the  campaign  of  Marlborough.  He  received  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Bath  from  George  IV  at  the  Battle  of  Dettingen  and  was 
in  command  against  the  Young  Pretender  in  1745.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Marshal  Saxe  at  Laufeld  in  1746,  but  was 
released  in  the  following  year.  He  was  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Army  from  1757  to  1766,  in  which  year  he  was 
created  an  earl. 

We  have  another  portrait  of  the  same  distinguished  warrior 
which  was  presented  to  the  Hospital  by  Sir  Henry  Peek.  This 
picture  has  a not  uninteresting  history.  Sir  Henry  Peek 
noticed  that  a portrait  of  Sir  John  Ligonier  was  for  sale 
at  Christie’s  in  1898,  and  he  bought  it  and  sent  it  to  the 
Hospital,  together  with  a catalogue  of  the  sale.  The  then 
Secretary  of  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Browning,  who  left  no  stone 
unturned  if  he  thought  that  by  turning  it  he  could  further 
the  interests  of  the  Institution,  went  carefully  through  the 
catalogue  and  noticed  that  the  picture  had  come  from  a house 
in  the  Midlands,  and  that  the  next  picture  in  the  sale  was  that 
of  Lieut.- General  Louis  Dejean.  Mr.  Browning  knew  that 
General  Dejean  had  been  a Director  of  the  Hospital  from 
1740  to  1764  and  that  indeed  he  had  proposed  Sir  John  Ligonier 
as  a Director.  He  told  this  to  Sir  Henry  Peek,  who  got  busy 
with  Christie’s,  with  the  result  that  the  purchaser  of  the  picture 
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of  General  Dejean  was  discovered  and  he  was  induced  to  part 
with  the  picture,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Hospital  alongside 
that  of  his  friend  which  had  come  from  the  same  house. 

General  Dejean,  whose  picture  is  in  a carved  wood  gilt 
frame,  30  in.  by  24  in.,  is  represented  in  a red  coat  with 
a white  stock  and  grey  wig,  wearing  a medal ; it  is  an 
admirable  portrait,  indeed  one  of  the  best  that  we  possess. 
He  was  a distinguished  man,  being  second  in  command  to 
General  Wade  in  his  campaign  in  the  Highlands  after  the 
Eebellion  of  1745,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  recognise  that 
the  fact  that  these  two  portraits  of  two  persons  who  were 
friends  in  life  came  from  the  same  house  affords  almost 
irrefutable  proof  of  their  authenticity. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  portraits  which  have  gone  in  pairs, 
I would  next  call  your  'attention  to  two  pictures  which  hang 
next  to  one  another  in  the  corridor — those  of  Peter  Le  Heup 
and  his  wife,  Clara  Le  Heup.  Peter  Le  Heup  was  one  of  the 
thirty-seven  original  Directors  of  the  French  Hospital  and  was 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  Baron  St.  Hippolyte.  These 
two  people  were  associated  together  for  longer  than  most 
husbands  and  wives,  for  it  is  traditionally,  and  I believe 
correctly,  recorded  that  they  first  met  as  infants  in  a washing 
basket,  into  which  they  were  packed  so  that  they  might  be 
carried  across  the  Channel,  when  their  parents,  with  them  and 
their  other  impedimenta,  were  fleeing  to  England  to  escape 
the  persecution  which  followed  on  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict. 
These  two  pictures,  which  are  each  of  them  36  in.  square  or 
thereabouts,  came  from  a house  in  Sussex,  and  were  presented 
to  the  Hospital  by  Mr.  Henry  Wagner  in  the  year  1923. 

One  of  our  best  portraits — indeed  I myself  was  told  by 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  the  E.A.,  when  he  was  once  dining  at 
one  of  the  Court  dinners  at  the  Hospital,  that  he  considered 
it  the  best  that  we  possessed — is  that  of  the  Eev.  Pierre  Daude, 
who  was  a benefactor  to  the  Corporation.  He  was  born  in 
1653  and  died  in  1732-3.  The  portrait,  which  is  three-quarter 
length  seated,  represents  Mr.  Daude  in  a brown  suit,  with 
a dark  wig  and  a three-cornered  black  hat,  in  a black  and  gold 
frame,  50  in.  by  40  in.  The  picture  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
artist  Van  Somer,  and  it  is  quite  good  enough  to  be  by  that 
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distinguished  portrait  painter.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Hospital  on  July  4,  1733.  He  was  a native  of  Maruejols,  and 
was  educated  at  Saumur  and  Geneva  for  the  Ministry,  but 
came  to  England  in  1680,  where  he  had  some  success  as  a 
preacher,  but  he  gave  up  the  Ministry  to  become  a tutor  in 
the  Trevor  family. 

But  our  interesting  portraits  are  not  confined  to  soldiers 
and  clergy.  One  of  our  most  pleasing  is  that  of  a man  who  gained 
distinction  in  quite  another  walk  of  life.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  Gains- 
borough Dupont,  who  was  elected  a Director  on  April  9,  1794, 
and  died  on  June  20,  1797.  This  distinguished  artist — for  he 
was  a distinguished  artist,  as  witness  the  magnificent  group 
painted  by  him  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House — was  a nephew  of  the  still  greater  artist,  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  K.A.,  in  whose  house  he  lived,  in  whose  studio 
he  worked,  and  in  whose  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
parish  church  at  Kew  he  was  buried.  He  is  represented,  very 
smart,  in  a blue  coat  with  red  breeches,  standing  up  and  leaning 
against  a tree  in  a garden.  He  is  in  a carved  wood  gilt  frame 
30  in.  by  24  in.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Gainsborough  Dupont  is 
by  himself,  and  was  presented  to  the  Hospital  by  Mr.  Wagner 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Browning  in  1887. 

In  yet  another  walk  of  life  we  have  a portrait  of  a man 
who  gained  considerable  distinction  as  a maker  of  biscuits — 
Mr.  Michel  Lemann.  He  carried  on  business  as  a biscuit 
maker  in  Threadneedle  Street.  He  was  elected  a Director  in 
1818,  and  died  in  181 9.  His  biscuits  were  famous  all  the  world 
over,  and  to  this  day  they  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  dessert 
table  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  at  most  of  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Indeed  the  cognoscenti  are  of  opinion 
that  the  only  biscuit  which  you  ought  to  munch  when  drinking 
a glass  of  port  is  Lemann’s  ! His  portrait  is  by  Harlow,  who 
was  a pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  represents  him  in 
a dark  coat  Avith  a white  wig,  half  length,  30  in.  by  24  in. 

We  have  a considerable  number  of  other  interesting  pictures 
on  Avhich  time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell,  but  I should  be 
very  wrong  not  to  call  attention  to  the  portraits  of  the  three 
Messrs.  Duval — David,  Philip  and  Stephen.  David,  the  father, 
Avas  Deputy- Governor  of  the  Hospital  when  it  celebrated  the 
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centenary  of  its  inauguration.  Philip,  the  son,  was  the  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Hospital  when  it  celebrated  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  its  existence,  while  Stephen,  the  grandson,  was  the 
Deputy-Governor  when  the  Hospital  celebrated  its  200th 
anniversary.  It  is  very  rare  surely  to  find  three  generations 
stretching  over  100  years  in  such  a way  as  this.  The  services 
of  the  Duvals  to  the  Hospital  have  been  beyond  praise,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  still  have  among  our  Directors 
people  bearing  that  honoured  name. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  portraits  of  some  of  our 
late  Deputy- Governors — Mr.  Richard  Herve  Giraud,  who  was 
Deputy- Governor  from  1876  until  his  death  in  1887.  His 
portrait  was  presented  to  the  Hospital  by  his  cousin,  Arthur 
Giraud  Browning.  Mr.  Giraud,  who  at  his  death  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  solicitor  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Law  Society  in 
England,  began  life  in  the  navy,  and  he  used  to  say  that  his 
prospects  were  spoiled  by  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  for  seeing 
no  further  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  profession 
of  the  sea  he  forsook  arms  for  the  lawyer’s  robe,  and  joined 
the  profession  of  solicitors.  His  successor,  Mr.  Charles  John 
Shoppee,  was  Deputy- Governor  from  1887  to  1897,  and  for 
his  portrait  we  are  indebted  to  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Shoppee.  Mr.  Shoppee’s  successor,  Mr.  Arthur  Giraud 
Browning,  who  was  the  real  founder  of  this  Society,  occupied 
the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Deputy- Governor  of  the  French 
Hospital  for  a period  of  thirty- two  years,  and,  as  he  himself 
used  to  say,  he  had  given  the  best  work  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  Hospital,  and  well  do  we  know  it  and  recognise  it. 
His  portrait,  a very  admirable  work  by  A.  B.  Connor,  repre- 
senting him  three-quarter  length  seated  in  an  armchair,  in  a 
decorated,  carved  frame,  34  in.  by  44  in.,  was  presented  to  the 
Hospital  by  his  son,  Mr.  Herve  Browning,  the  late  Treasurer 
of  this  Society,  who  is  himself  the  present  Treasurer  of  the 
Hospital. 

In  addition  to  our  oil  paintings,  we  have  a very  considerable 
number  of  admirable  prints,  including  one  of  General  David 
Montolieu  de  St.  Hippolyte,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
Directors  of  the  French  Hospital.  Born  in  1668  and  dying  in 
1761 , he  came  to  England  in  1688  with  William  III,  was  present 
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at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  served  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

Before  I finish  this  paper  I would  like  to  refer  to  two  prints 
which  we  have  of  distinguished  lawyers.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  famous  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  who  was  born  in  London 
in  1757  and  died  in  1818.  He  was  a member  of  a refugee 
family  from  Montpellier.  He  was  made  Solicitor- General  and 
knighted  in  1806,  and  probably  no  one  ranks  higher  than  he  in 
all  the  legion  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  ameliorate 
the  original  harshness  of  the  English  criminal  laws.  He  was 
elected  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital  in  1786. 

And  to  conclude  these  discursive  notes,  I would  like  to 
allude  to  the  portrait  of  Francis  Maseres,  always  pronounced 
as  ‘ Maseres,’  who  was  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and 
had  an  interesting  life,  having  served  for  many  years  in  a 
judicial  capacity  in  Quebec.  He  was  Attorney- General  of 
Canada  during  the  War  of  American  Independence  and  was 
afterwards  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London.  His  portrait,  which 
is  dated  1815,  was  drawn  by  Charles  Haytor,  and  engraved  by 
P.  Audeney,  a distinguished  engraver.  But  his  greatest  claim 
to  distinction,  and  one  for  which  the  world  will  never  willingly 
let  him  die,  is  that  he  was  the  ‘ oldest  ’ of  the  ‘ old  ’ Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  formed  the  subject  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
celebrated  essay.  All  those  of  us  who  have  delighted  in  that 
immortal  work,  and  have  pictured  to  ourselves  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple  strolling  up  and  down  the  flagstones  of 
Crown  Office  Row  in  the  Inner  Temple  (which  was  the  site  of 
Charles  Ijamb’s  birth)  after  their  dinner,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  ‘ oldest  ’ of  the  ‘ old  ’ Benchers  whom  all  lovers 
of  good  literature  have  taken  to  their  heart,  was  a Director  of 
the  French  Hospital. 

Here  I think  I must  end,  having  probably  exhausted  your 
patience,  but  I can  assure  you  that  from  our  pictures  and 
prints  still  further  information  can  be  elicited,  and  if  any  of 
you  will  pay  us  a visit  we  shall  be  delighted  for  you  to  look  at 
our  pictures  and  study  our  catalogue,  and  find  out  far  better 
than  I have  been  able  to  tell  you  what  history.  Huguenot  and 
otherwise,  is  really  written  in  the  portraits  and  pictures  of  the 
French  Hospital. 
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;^trasI)ouig:  iOrotfsitant  i^efugfes  m Cnglanti, 
15474553. 

By  henry  J.  COWELL 

(Officier  de  l’instruction  publique  de  France). 

In  my  two  previous  papers  I dealt  with  the  Walloon  French- 
speaking  congregation  which  settled  at  Glastonbury  in  1550^ 
and  subsequently  in  1554  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.^  That 
community,  we  are  told,  fled  from  Strasbourg  to  England  ‘ by 
reason  of  the  Interim.’  It  was  also  ‘ by  reason  of  the  Interim  ’ 
that  most  of  the  men  with  whom  we  are  concerned  in  the  present 
paper  left  Strasbourg  to  take  refuge  in  this  country.  The 
foundational  fact,  therefore,  with  which  we  have  to  begin  our 
study  is  the  Interim.  When  I began  to  consider  the  Interim 
and  its  setting  in  history  I found  I had  to  go  back  to  the 
League  of  Schmalkald,  and  from  the  League  of  Schmalkald 
to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  to  the 
Diet  of  Spires,  and  from  the  Diet  of  Spires  to  the  Edict  of 
Worms.  In  fact,  I had  to  go  back,  finally,  yet  farther,  and 
then  I found,  to  adopt  the  words  used  by  T.  M.  Lindsay  in 
his  History  of  the  Bejormation,  that  ‘ if  eras  can  be  dated, 
modern  history  began  on  December  10,  1520,’  viz.,  the  day  on 
which  Martin  Luther  burned  the  Pope’s  Bull  at  Wittenberg. 

This  Bull  inhibited  Luther  from  preaching  ; he  and  all  who 
followed  him  were  ordered  to  make  public  recantation  within 
sixty  days  ; if  they  did  not,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  heretics 
and  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates.  Luther’s 
books  were  to  be  burned  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
The  intrepid  friar,  when  he  learned  that  his  writings  had  been 
burned  as  heretical,  resolved  to  retaliate,  and  at  Wittenberg, 
on  the  day  already  referred  to,  he  placed  the  Decretals  on  the 


^ See  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  xiii,  483. 


2 Ibid,  xiv,  62. 
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glowing  mass  of  a great  bonfire.  A great  thrill  went  through 
Germany,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Europe,  when  the  news 
spread  that  a poor  monk,  with  nothing  but  his  courageous 
faith  to  back  him,  had  burned  the  Pope’s  Bull. 

Ptome,  having  done  its  utmost  to  get  rid  of  Luther  by 
ecclesiastical  means,  and  having  failed,  turned  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  who  opened  his  first  Diet  at  AVorms  on  January  ‘22, 
1521.  Luther  was  called  to  appear  before  the  Diet.  Although 
believing  that  he  was  going  to  his  death,  he  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet  on  April  17  and  18.  On  the  second  day 
he  declared  : ‘ It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recant  unless  I am 
proved  to  be  in  the  wrong  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures. 
My  conscience  is  thirled  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  honest  to  act  against  one’s  conscience.  Here  I stand  : 
I can  do  no  other.  So  help  me  God.  Amen.’ 

The  famous  Edict  of  Worms  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  on 
May  26.  This  declared  that  no  one  was  to  ‘ offer  to  Luther 
either  shelter,  food  or  drink,’  that  all  ‘ partisans,  abettors  and 
patrons  of  Luther  ’ were  to  be  put  down,  and  that  ‘ nobody 
shall  buy,  sell,  read,  keep,  copy  .or  print  any  of  the  writings  of 
Martin  Luther.’  Strong  as  its  language  was,  it  proved  wholly 
ineffective.  The  Diet  of  Spires  in  1524  promised  to  execute 
the  Edict  of  Worms  ‘ as  well  as  they  were  able  and  as  far 
as  was  possible.’  This  Diet  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
separation  of  Germany  into  the  two  opposing  camps  of 
Protestant  and  Piomanist.  At  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526 
Lutheran  sympathisers  were  in  the  majority,  and  it  w^as 
declared  that  indemnity  should  be  granted  for  offences  against 
the  Edict  of  Worms  and  that  the  Word  of  God  was  to  be 
preached  without  disturbance. 

At  the  memorable  Diet  of  Spires,  three  years  later,  a weak 
Lutheran  minority  was  faced  by  a compact  Eomanist  majority. 
The  decision  of  1526  was  reversed,  and  all  concessions  to  the 
Lutherans  refused.  On  April  19,  1529,  the  historic  protestatio , 
from  which  the  term  ‘ Protestant  ’ originated,  was  read,  signed 
by  six  princes  and  the  representatives  of  fourteen  cities.  In 
May  1530  came  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  Emperor’s  first 
action  was  to  summon  to  his  presence  the  protesting  princes, 
in  order  to  inform  them  that  the  toleration  of  the  Lutheran 
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preaching  and  the  observance  of  the  modern  forms  of  worship 
must  cease.  They  unanimously  declared  that  they  could  not 
obey  ; these  were  matters  of  conscience,  and  in  matters  of 
conscience  the  Emperor’s  mandate  had  no  power.  The 
Emperor  then  desired  that  an  abstract  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  doctrines  should  be  laid  before  him.  A state- 
ment of  these  doctrinal  differences  was  handed  to  the  Emperor 
on  June  25.  This  was  afterwards  called  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  This  Confessio  Augustana  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  expressing  the  views  held  by  those  who  signed 
it  and  the  second  stating  the  errors  against  which  they  pro- 
tested. Conferences  were  proposed  to  see  whether  some  mutual 
understanding  might  not  be  reached,  but  the  Protestant 
princes  refused  to  make  the  needful  concessions.  The  Komanist 
majority  at  the  Diet  then  resolved  that  the  Protestants  were  to 
be  allowed  to  exist  unmolested  until  April  15  following,  and 
then  to  be  put  down  by  force.  A second  protestatio  was  issued 
by  the  Lutheran  princes  and  the  fourteen  cities.  The  decision 
of  the  Diet  was  published  by  the  Emperor  on  November  19, 
and  in  self-defence  the  Protestants  had  to  arrange  some  common 
plan  of  facing  the  situation.  Princes  and  delegates  of  cities 
met  in  the  little  town  of  Schmalkald  ^ on  the  south-west 
frontier  of  Electoral  Saxony.  They  had  to  face  the  threat  that 
within  four  months  they  would  be  stamped  out  by  force  of 
arms.  A League  was  formed,  and  it  was  resolved  by  those 
who  formed  it  that  if  attacked  they  would  defend  themselves. 
The  assembly  which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  the  League 
met  on  December  22,  1530,  and  remained  in  session  until  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  Leopold  Eanke,  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  declares  that  ‘ those  nine  days  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
world.’  Soon  almost  all  Northern  Germany  and  the  more 
important  Imperial  towns  in  the  south  were  united  in  one 
strong  confederacy  by  this  Schmalkald  League.  The  fateful 
day,  April  15,  1531,  came  and  went,  and  nothing  happened. 
The  peace  was  kept,  in  fact,  until  1546— the  year  of  Luther’s 
death  (February  18),  in  his  sixty-third  year.  The  following 
year — largely  through  Maurice  of  Saxony’s  desertion  of  the 

^ See  Note  A. 
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Sclimalkald  League — the  Emperor  had  practically  all  Germany 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  Like  a second  Justinian,  he  resolved 
to  construct  a creed  and  to  impose  it  hy  force  upon  all.  He 
selected  three  theologians — a medievalist,  an  Erasmian  and 
a very  conservative  Lutheran — to  construct  what  became 
known  as  the  Augsburg  Interim.^  This  document  embodied 
most  of  the  elements  of  the  old  faith,  but  as  a sop  to  the 
Lutherans  allowed  ad  interim  the  marriage  of  priests  and  the 
use  of  the  sacramental  wine  by  the  laity. 

This  Interim  was  accepted  and  proclaimed  as  an  Edict  by 
the  Diet  of  1548  (May  15).  Hundreds  of  Lutheran  divines  were 
driven  from  their  churches  and  homes  (among  them  Wolfgang 
Musculus  from  x\ugsburg,  Osiander  from  Nuremburg,  Bucer 
and  Fagius  from  Strasbourg).  Yet,  while  the  Emperor,  backed 
by  his  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  could  secure  a nominal  sub- 
mission to  his  Interim,  he  could  not  coerce  the  people  into 
accepting  it.  The  churches  stood  empty,  and  the  people  met 
it  by  an  almost  universal  passive  resistance.  Soon  the  creed, 
and  the  Edict  which  enforced  it,  became  practically  a dead 
letter  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  abrogated  until  the  Convention 
of  Passau  (1552)  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  By  the 
latter,  religious  liberty  was  conceded  to  the  Lutherans  while 
being  withheld  from  the  Calvinists  and  the  Zwinglians. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  note  that  Charles  V even  desired  to 
introduce  his  Interim  into  England.  On  November  27,  1548, 
John  ab  Ulmis  wrote  from  Oxford  to  Henry  Bullinger  : ‘ The 
Emperor’s  ambassadors  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday, 
with  great  pomp  and  display.  I hear  that  they  are  desirous  of 
presenting  to  the  King  of  England  their  Interim.’  A twelve- 
month  or  so  later  Byrchman  writes  to  Bullinger  : ‘ The  Emperor- 
had  strongly  urged  upon  the  ambassadors  the  settling  of  a form 
of  religion  agreeable  to  the  Interimistic  doctrine.’ 

Strasbourg  had  been,  for  long  before  the  Pieformation,  under 
the  influence  of  the  mystic  Tauler  and  the  Friends  of  God. 
In  1518  the  burghers  nailed  Luther’s  Ninety-five  Theses  to  the 
doors  of  every  church  and  parsonage  in  the  city.  The  Keforma- 
tion  actually  began  there  in  1523,  the  outstanding  figures 

1 See  Note  B. 
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being  Zell,  Bucer,  Capito,  and  Hedio.  In  1524  the  Eeformed 
pastors  issued  a book  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  renounce  Popery.  In  1528  the  Senate  abolished  the 
Mass.  Strasbourg  w^as  one  of  the  Imperial  free  cities  which, 
in  the  Holy  Eoman  German  Empire,  owed  allegiance  direct 
to,  and  only  to,  the  Emperor.  These  cities  exercised  suzerain 
rights  within  their  own  territories,  and  had  the  right  of  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  At  the  time  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  Strasbourg  had  been  a self-governing  free  city  for  three 
centuries. 

Having  seen  what  the  Interim  was,  how  it  came  about, 
and  how  it  led  to  various  figures  prominent  in  Continental 
Protestantism  making  their  way  to  England,  let  us  look  for 
a moment  at  the  situation  from  the  English  standpoint. 
Canon  A.  C.  Deane,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  says  : 

‘ Cranmer  was  sincerely  anxious  to  end  religious  discord,  yet 
common  action  by  the  episcopate  seemed  impossible  when  it  included 
Gardiner  and  Latimer,  Bonner  and  Ridley.  Therefore  he  decided 
to  look  across  the  Channel  for  helpers.  With  their  advice  and 
support,  he  might  hope  not  only  to  unite  the  English  Church  but 
to  link  together  all  moderate  Protestantism  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  invited  many  foreign  divines  to  cross  the  sea  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  task  of  restoring  unity  to  the  English  Church.^ 
Most  of  those  whom  the  Archbishop  summoned,  and  a multitude  of 
those  who  were  self-invited,  were  glad  to  find  homes  in  England. 
Their  own  lands  had  become  unsafe  for  them.  Cranmer  made 
them  welcome.  Some  were  given  positions  of  importance.  Others 
were  placed  in  small  cures,  or  preached  to  such  irregular  congrega- 
tions as  they  could  gather.  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Spain 
and  Poland  all  had  representatives  among  these  immigrants.  A 
group  of  these  foreign  Protestants  clustered  about  Cranmer  and 
became  his  intimate  counsellors.’ 

Another  writer  says  : ‘ At  this  time  [that  is,  in  1549]  there 
were  at  the  Archbishop’s  house — beside  Bucer — a Lasco, 
Peter  Martyr,  Paul  Pagius,  Peter  Alexander,  Bernardino 
Ochino,  Matthew  Negelin,  and  others.’  Every  one  of  the  men 
mentioned  here  by  name — with  others — came  from  Stras- 
bourg to  this  country,  and  it  is  only  with  these  refugees  from 


^ See  Note  C. 
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Strasbourg  that  I propose  to  deal  in  the  present  paper.  The 
men  with  whom  we  are  to  company  at  this  time  were  no  ordi- 
nary men,  and  the  story  of  their  lives  is  of  very  real  interest. 

First  of  all,  let  us  turn  to  John  a Lasco,  because  of  his 
close  association  with  the  first  French-speaking  congregation 
organised  in  London. 

John  a Lasco  (or  Laski),  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  Eeformation  story,  came  of  a very  distinguished  Polish 
family.  He  gave  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  as 
he  saw  it,  and  had  a decidedly  adventurous  career.  For  some 
years  he  was  practically  a naturalised  citizen  of  England.^ 
He  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Laski,  in  Poland,  in  1499,  his 
father  being  baron  of  Laski.  Pie  was  educated  at  Cracow, 
under  the  oversight  of  his  uncle.  Primate  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  In  1518  he  was  appointed  Canon  of  Cracow,  and  in 
1521  he  w^as  ordained  and  became  Dean  of  Gnesen,  In  January 
1524  he  met  Erasmus  and  Farel  at  Bale.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  in  Paris,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  sister  of  Francois  I.  We  learn  from  his  own  pen  that 
on  his  way  to  France  he  had  met  with  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  and 
that  it  was  by  Zwingli  that  he  was  first  induced  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the  end  of  1524  he  was  in  Bale 
once  more.  Llere  he  took  up  his  residence  with  Erasmus. 
The  older  man,  in  after  years,  testifies  that  he  learned  from  the 
younger  man  that  which,  generally,  youth  has  to  learn  from 
age — sobriety,  temperance,  reverence,  moderation  of  the  tongue, 
modesty,  chastitjy  purity  of  character. 

In  October  1525  a Lasco  set  out  from  Bale.  Travelling  by 
way  of  Venice,  he  reached  Cracow  in  April,  having  probably 
to  some  extent  adopted  Keformed  views,  but  continuing  to  hold 
and  even  to  add  to  his  benefices.  Thus  in  1529  he  became 
Bishop  of  Vesprim,  and  in  March  1538  Archdeacon  of  Warsaw. 
King  Sigismund,  a little  later,  offered  him  the  bishopric  of 
Cujavia.  This  he  declined,  and,  apparently  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1538,  quitted  his  fatherland — an  action  which 
indicated  a forsaking  of  the  ancient  Church,  a dissolving  of  the 
most  intimate  family  ties,  and  a following  of  the  gleam.  He 

1 Letters  of  denization  for  himself  and  his  family  were  obtained  on  June  27, 
1550. 
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journeyed  to  Frankfort,  thence  to  Mayence,  and  afterwards  to 
Antwerp  and  to  Louvain  (where  he  married),  and  finally  to 
Emden,  East  Friesland,  in  the  autumn  of  1540.  In  1543  the 
Countess  Anna  proposed  that  he  should  undertake  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  churches  in  the  land,  and  this  proposal  he 
accepted.  A Catechism  was  prepared  by  him,  with  250  ques- 
tions and  answers,  and  this  was  put  into  Flemish  in  1551  by 
Jean  Utenhove,  for  the  use  of  the  Strangers’  Church  in  London 
(of  which  we  shall  hear  more  anon).^  In  1546  he  gave  up  the 
general  superintendency,  remaining  as  minister  of  the  church 
at  Emden.  Letters  came  to  him  from  London  telling  him  how 
greatly  his  co-operation  was  wished  for  there.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  wrote  in  these  terms  : 

‘ We  are  desirous  of  setting  forth  in  our  churches  the  true  doctrine 
of  God  and  to  hand  down  to  our  descendants  a true  and  explicit 
form  of  doctrine  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  Holy  Scripture,  thus  to 
offer  to  all  nations  an  illustrious  testimony  on  the  part  of  our  teachers, 
and  one  supported  by  the  grave  authority  of  learned  and  godly  men. 
For  the  carrying  of  this  important  design  into  execution,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  learned  men  who, 
having  compared  their  opinions  together  with  us,  may  do  away 
with  all  doctrinal  controversies  and  build  up  a complete  system  of 
the  true  doctrine.’ 

The  first  enquiries  came  from  London  in  the  spring  of  1548. 
These  were  repeated  a few  months  later,  and  he  was  urgently 
requested  also  to  do  his  best  to  persuade  Melanchthon  to  come 
and  join  in  the  work.  Melanchthon  would  not  budge  from 
Wittenberg,  but  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  imperial 
messengers  in  Emden  in  August  1548,  with  a peremptory 
demand  for  submission  to  the  Interim,  a Lasco,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Countess  Anna,  left  East  Friesland.  Every- 
where the  imperial  bailiffs  were  on  the  look-out  for  Protestant 
leaders,  and  a Lasco,  in  particular,  w'ould  have  been  a welcome 
capture.  In  disguise,  and  under  an  assumed  name,  he  rode 
through  Holland,  Brabant  and  Flanders.  He  got  through  to 
Calais  imrecognised,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  arrived 
safely  in  London.  Peter  Martyr  and  Bernardino  Ochino  were 
already  in  England,  having  arrived  in  December  of  the  previous 
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year.  When  a Lasco  arrived,  Cranmer  was  for  the  moment 
absent  from  London.  The  stranger  awaited  him  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  After  a few  days  the  Primate  reached  home  and 
hospitably  entertained  a Lasco  as  an  honoured  guest  for  a 
period  of  nearly  eight  months.  The  Privy  Council  granted  the 
stranger  £50.  An  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  betAveen  the 
two  men.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  a Lasco  should 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  Archbishop.  The  Pole  was  the 
man  of  stronger  and  more  inflexible  character  ; a man  of 
immovable  courage,  he  lived  out  his  convictions  without 
fear  of  man.  The  winter  which  a Lasco  spent  in  the  palace 
at  Lambeth  Avas  a very  important  one  for  the  progress  of  the 
Eeformation  in  England.  Not  long  before  a Lasco’s  arrival, 
Calvin  had  addressed  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  inciting 
him  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  Living 
constantly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Archbishop, 
a Lasco  had  abundant  opportunity  of  mingling  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  intimacy  Avith  the  leading  men  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  unfeigned 
respect. 

, In  the  middle  of  March  1549,  a Lasco  quitted  London,  and 
after  a good  passage  the  ship  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Ems 
on  the  third  day  after  sailing  from  the  English  coast.  The 
enforcement  of  the  Interim  compelled  him  eventually  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  scene  of  labours  extending  over  a period  of 
nearly  ten  years. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a year— viz.,  on  Maj^  13,  1550 — 
a Lasco  arrived  in  London  once  more.  He  was  received  with 
open  arms.  ‘ His  coming  gave  great  joy  to  all  godly  persons,’ 
we  read  in  a letter  of  the  time.  Once  more  he  took  up  his 
temporary  quarters,  for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  in 
the  Archbishop’s  hospitable  palace  at  Lambeth.  During  his 
absence  from  England  (viz.,  in  October  1549)  a commission  of 
thirty-two  members  (eight  bishops,  eight  divines,  eight  civil 
lawyers  and  eight  commoners)  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  law  books  and  draw  thence  a body  of 
good  and  wholesome  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  decision  of  other  civil  matters.  Included  in  the  eight 
divines  were  Peter  Martyr  and  a Lasco. 
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We  learn  from  Strype  that 

‘ This  year  [1550]  the  German  or  Dutch  congregation  began 
under  John  a Lasco,  styled  their  superintendent.  This  person’s 
chief  business  here  seemed  to  be  to  make  some  provision  for  himself 
and  his  congregation  at  Emden  in  East  Friesland,  in  case  of  persecu- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  got  a conference  with  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  requesting  that  he  and  his  congregation  might  have  leave 
to  transplant  themselves  to  London,  that  they  might  have  a church 
here,  and  certain  privileges  likewise.  He  desired  that  they  might 
be  incorporated  by  the  King’s  letters  patents,  and  that,  to  worship 
God  in,  some  old  dissolved  church  or  monastery  might  be  granted 
to  them.’ 

As  w^e  have  seen,  a Lasco  arrived  in  London  in  May  1550, 
and  on  July  24  following  letters  patent  were  granted  by  King 
Edward  VI  constituting  the  Strangers’  Church  and  nominating 
a Lasco  as  the  superintendent.  This  congregation  was 
organised  by  him  on  the  Presbyterian  model,  and  a Lasco  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  in  England.  ‘ These  strangers,’  says 
Strype,  ‘ had  a place  assigned  them  for  their  safe  assembling 
themselves  together  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  being  a 
large  and  fair  part  of  the  church  of  the  dissolved  Augustin 
Friary.’  He  also  states  that 

‘ A Lasco  with  his  strangers  being  settled  at  London  and  in- 
corporated by  the  King’s  patents,  being  their  chief  pastor  and  a 
stirring  man,  was  very  industrious  to  procure  and  maintain  the 
liberties  and  benefits  of  his  church.  He  was  very  vigilant  in  exer- 
cising preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  discipline  and 
government,  as  being  superintendent,  and  deserved  well  of  this 
church.’ 

On  October  6,  1551,  he  Avas  appointed  a member  of  a com- 
mission for  the  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  On  the 
1 9th  of  the  next  month  the  Privy  Council  made  him  a grant  of 
100  French  crowns.  And  wdien,  in  the  following  year,  some  of 
the  members  of  his  congregation  received  molestation  for  not 
frequenting  the  churches  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  dwelt, 
according  as  the  laws  then  directed,  a Lasco  made  his 
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complaint  and  got  this  obligation  of  going  to  the  parish  church 
dispensed  with. 

On  March  11,  1552,  a licence  under  the  King’s  seal  ‘ was 
granted  to  a Lasco,  and  to  everyone  else  whom  he  should 
invite  to  his  table  for  society  sake,  that  to  him  and  every 
of  them,  during  his  life,  in  Lent  and  other  fasting  times,  it 
might  be  lawful  to  eat  flesh  and  white  meats  freely,  and  without 
punishment,  at  their  own  will,  any  statute  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.’  Also,  in  February  1553,  the  King  and 
Council  granted  ‘ a licence  to  John  a Lasco  during  his  life  to 
eat  flesh  in  Lent,  and  other  fasting  days.’ 

A Lasco,  according  to  Strype,  was  ‘ a man  of  good  learn- 
ing, and  of  great  piety,  strictness  and  gravity.’  His  super- 
intendency seems  to  have  extended  not  only  to  the  congregation 
of  Germans  and  Dutch  but  oveiy  all  the  other  churches  of 
foreigners  set  up  in  London,  as  also  over  their  schools  of 
learning  and  education.  These  w^ere  all  subject  to  his  inspec- 
tion and  within  his  jurisdiction.  His  condition  now,  as  to 
worldly  circumstances,  began  to  be  so  good  that  he  was  able 
to  relieve  and  succour  such  learned  foreigners  as  should  take 
refuge  in  England. 

All  too  soon,  however,  the  position  was  dramatically 
changed.  The  boy  King  died  in  July  1553,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  his  sister  Mary  all  strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw 
from  the  kingdom.  On  September  15,  with  175  members  of 
his  congregation,  a Lasco  took  ship  at  Gravesend  for  the 
Continent.  From  Elsinore,  Flamburg,  Lubeck  and  Eostock 
they  were  driven  away  by  Lutheran  partisans  ; eventually  the 
main  body  found  shelter  at  Dantzic.  A Lasco  went  on  to 
Ernden,  and  spent  a year  there.  In  June  1555  he  was  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  December  of  the  next  year  he  returned 
to  Poland.  In  February  1557  (in  company  with  Jean  Uten- 
hove)  he  went  from  Cracow  to  Vilna,  where  tlie  King  received 
him  with  kindness  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  preached 
regularly,  and  was  one  of  the  company  of  eighteen  divines 
whose  version  of  the  Bible  in  Polish  appeared  in  1563.  In 
March  1558  (once  more  with  Utenhove)  he  left  for  Prussia, 
but  while  Utenhove,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
English  throne,  returned  to  England,  a Lasco  went  back  to 
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his  native  land  in  October  and  undertook  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Keformed  churches  in  Little  Poland — a 
charge  which  was  far  from  being  a bed  of  roses.  He  passed 
away  at  Calish,  in  Poland,  on  January  13, 1560,  leaving  in  poor 
circumstances  a widow  (whom  he  had  married  in  London  in 
August  1552,  and  by  whom  he  had  five  children).^ 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  in  Austin  Friars,  as  drawn  up  by 
a Lasco,  was  printed  in  London  in  1551  in  Latin,  and  sub- 
sequently in  French  at  Frankfort  in  1555.  It  is  recorded  that 
‘ though  a Lasco  came  not  back  to  England  again  (whence  he 
departed  upon  King  Edward’s  death),  yet  he  neglected  not  by 
his  letters  to  promote  the  Keformation  and  to  give  his  grave 
counsel  thereunto.’ 

It  is  a matter  of  considerable  interest  to  recall  that  in  the 
Church  of  the  White  Ladies  at  Frankfort  there  worshipped 
not  only  Valerand  Poullain’s  congregation  from  Glastonbury 
and  a community  of  English-speaking  refugees  (firstly  Non- 
conformist and  thereafter  Anglican)  but  also  members  of  the 
Austin  Friars  Dutch  Church.  In  The  Lutheran  Movement  in 
England,  by  H.  E.  Jacob,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  ‘ June  1555, 
John  a Lasco  and  his  congregation  came  and  they  worshipped 
in  the  same  place  in  the  Dutch  language.’ 

A Lasco  is  described  by  Goebel  as  ‘ in  science  an  Erasmian, 
in  faith  a Lutheran,  in  cultus  a Zwinglian,  in  church  organisation 
a Calvinist,  as  a dogmatician  loose  and  indefinite.’ 

John  Utenhove  was  a native  of  Ghent,  in  which  city  his 
family  had  held  a high  position  for  centuries.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Nicholas  Utenhove  by  his  second  wife.  Em- 
bracing the  Keformed  faith,  he  quitted  Flanders  in  1544  for 
Cologne.  In  1545  he  was  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  passed  two 

^ As  to  a Lasco’s  matrimonial  experiences,  Strype  tells  us  that  this  divine 
‘ thought  the  clergy  not  obliged  to  celibacy  ; he  himself  was  a married  man. 
His  wife  was  in  all  probability  a pious  and  discreet  woman.  He  styled  her 
“ the  other  part  of  himself.”  In  August,  1552,  God  deprived  him  of  her,  which 
stroke  put  him  for  some  time  under  much  sadness  and  indisposition  both  of 
mind  and  body.’  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  records  that  ‘ a Lasco  buried  his 
wife  anno  1552.  And  for  his  conveniency,  comfort,  and  for  the  better  managery 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  married  again  not  long  after,  for  he  had  divers  young 
children.’ 
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years  and  a half  as  a member  of  the  French  church  organised 
by  Calyin.  According  to  Strype,  Utenhoye,  with  ‘ diyers 
outlandish  learned  and  godly  men,’  was  at  Canterbury  in  1547. 
Another  authority  says  that  he  came  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  1548.  Strype  adds  that  ‘ Utenhoye  in  1548  was  at  Canter- 
bury with  the  Archbishop,  who  had  remoyed  thither  because 
of  the  plague  that  at  that  time  was  in  or  about  London.’  In 
April  1549  he  was  once  more  at  Cologne,  for  we  find  that  on 
the  14th  of  that  month  John  Hooper  writes  from  that  city  to 
Henry  Bullinger  in  these  words  : 

‘ John  Utenhoye,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  a man  illustrious 
both  by  his  birth  and  virtue,  most  sincere  in  the  true  religion  ; he 
is  very  dear  both  to  myself  and  to  my  wife,  and  he  is,  moreoyer, 
exceedingly  intimate  with  Master  John  a Lasco.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  me  to  commend  him  to  you  more  at  length.  His  noble 
qualities  and  remarkable  learning  will  sufficiently  recommend  him 
to  all  pious  and  learned  men.’ 

Early  in  June,  Utenhoye  was  at  Strasbourg,  for  on  the  1st 
of  that  month  we  find  John  Burcher  thus  writing  to  Bullinger 
from  that  city  : 

‘ After  I had  sealed  my  former  letter,  and  was  anxious  about  the 
means  of  sending  it,  I accidentally  fell  in  with  that  nobleman  of 
Ghent  who  was  intending  to  go  into  your  parts.  He  is  alike  dis- 
tinguished by  his  birth  and.  manners  as  by  his  faith  and  piety.  He 
lived  some  time  at  Strasbourg,  from  whence  he  passed  over  into 
England,  and  has  now  gone  to  the  Wildbaden  here  for  the  sake  of 
bathing.  It  is  his  intention,  when  he  leaves  the  baths,  to  visit 
Zurich.  He  is  a man  of  learning  and  of  godly  judgment,  and  he  is 
a disciple  of  the  French  church,  the  doctrine  of  which  is  not  different 
from  your  own.’ 

Utenhove  made  a great  impression  upon  Bullinger,  for  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month  we  find  him  replying  to  Burcher  : 

‘ That  nobleman  of  Ghent  far  exceeds  your  commendation  of 
him.  He  is  without  his  equal,  and  I thank  you  that  by  your  instru- 
mentality I have  contracted  an  intimacy  with  one  who  is  in  every 
way  so  distinguished.’ 
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About  this  time  Utenhove  and  a Lasco  must  have  met,  as 
is  to  be  gathered  from  a letter  written  from  Strasbourg  by 
Utenhove  to  Henry  Bullinger  under  date  of  July  7 : 

‘ When,  immediately  on  my  return  to  Strasbourg  with  John  a 
Lasco,  I observed  a letter,  I readily  perceived  it  to  be  the  same  as 
that  which  you  gave  me  to  read  when  I was  with  you.  I had  pur- 
posed to  have  gone  over  to  England  from  Cologne,  but  by  reason  of 
the  great  dangers  that  await  me  in  Flanders  I am  meditating  a 
journey  through  France.’ 

We  have  already  seen,  when  dealing  with  the  career  of 
a Lasco,  how'  the  Austin  Friars  Strangers’  Church  came  to 
be  established.  In  relation  to  this  church,  Utenhove  was 
a Lasco’s  chief  lieutenant.  We  have  noted  that,  on  the  death 
of  Edward  VI,  the  church  was  dissolved.  Utenhove  left 
England,  and  remained  on  the  Continent  until  the  death  of 
Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Utenhove  received 
letters  of  commendation  from  Bullinger  to  the  new'  monarch. 
With  these,  he  made  his  w'ay  to  England,  taking  wdth  him 
Peter  de  Loene,  a minister.  Utenhove  and  de  Loene  brought 
over  with  them  into  England  King  Edw'ard’s  charter  granted  to 
a Lasco  (the  original  charter  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friars).  The  petition,  described 
as  the  ‘ supplication  of  the  ministers,  elders,  deacons  and  other 
brethren,’  London,  December  10,  1559,  may  yet  be  seen  at  the 
Eecord  Office.  The  suppliants  recall  their  former  settlement 
in  London  under  Edw^ard  VI.  They  point  out  that  Christ 
rew^ards  kindness  done  to  His  members,  that  daily  prayer 
would  be  offered  for  the  Queen,  and  that  the  foreign  poor  are 
supported  by  their  owm  people  ; they  point  out,  further,  that 
in  Mary’s  reign  foreigners  allow'ed  the  English  abroad  to  exercise 
the  rites  of  w'orship  according  to  their  own  customs.  We  may 
turn  to  Strype  to  complete  the  story  : 

‘ These  strangers,  who  consisted  chiefly  of  Low  Dutch  and 
Germans,  had  once  the  west  part  of  the  church  of  the  Augustine 
Friars  in  Broad-street  granted  to  them  by  King  Edward  VI.  Under 
Queen  Mary,  they  were  dissolved,  and  glad  to  flee  into  foreign 
parts.  But  upon  this  happy  change,  these  strangers  bent  their 
minds  fully  to  return  again  into  England  and  take  possession  of  their 
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former  church  and  liberty.  Shortly  afterwards,  John  Utenhove, 
who  had  been  a chief  member  of  this  congregation  under  King 
Edward,  arrived  at  Frankfort — August  24,  1559.  He  received 
letters  of  commendation  to  the  Queen’s  majesty  from  Henry 
Bullinger,  chief  minister  of  Zurich  (under  whom  the  English  exiles 
had  received  great  favour).  With  these  letters  he  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  to  Friesland,  and  thence  to  England,  taking  with  him  Peter 
de  Loene.  These  worthy  men  soon  took  occasion  humbly  to  petition 
the  Queen  to  establish  King  Edward’s  charter  and  to  grant  them 
their  church  in  St.  Augustine’s  and  the  privileges  as  they  had  before 
under  her  Royal  brother  of  blessed  memory.  The  matter  being 
referred  to  her  most  honourable  Council  and  the  Bishops,  it  was 
refused  at  first  for  certain  reasons.  The  Queen  thought  it  not 
convenient  in  her  kingdom  to  have  another  to  be  superintendent 
over  a church,  and  that  a stranger,  besides  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
To  take  o3  this  objection,  this  church  soon  after  chose  Grindal, 
Bishop  of  London,  their  superintendent,  who  did  show  himself  on 
all  occasions  a true  patron  to  them  and  concerned  himself  tenderly 
in  their  afiairs.  The  Queen  gave  them  a letter  for  her  purveyor  to 
empty  the  said  church  or  temple  of  all  casks  and  vessels  and  other 
stuff  wherewith  it  was  filled  in  Queen  Mary’s  days  (laying  up  there 
her  naval  stores  and  suchlike  things),  and  to  restore  the  said  strangers 
to  the  possession  of  the  said  temple.’ 

Utenhove  appears  to  have  ended  his  days  in  London  in 
1565,  leaving  a widow  and  three  children. 

Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  was  born  of  well-to-do  parents  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1500.  His  father  had  been  a follower  of 
Savonarola.  In  1516  he  joined  the  Austin  Canons  at  Fiesola, 
and  learned  from  them  to  know  his  Bible  well.  He  studied 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Padua,  and  in  1527  he  attained  the 
degree  of  D.I).  at  that  university.  He  preached  publicly  at 
Brescia,  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa  and  elsewhere,  and  came  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  of  Italian  preachers.  By  1530 
he  was  elected  Abbot  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  in  Spoleto, 
and  Visitor- General  of  his  order.  Three  years  later  he  was 
made  Prior  of  an  important  convent  at  Naples.  Here  he  came 
in  contact  with  Juan  de  Valdes  and  began  to  read  the  writings 
of  Bucer  and  others.  In  1541  he  left  Naples  and  became 
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Prior  of  San  Frediano  at  Luccad  Falling  under  suspicion  of 
heresy,  he  was  called  to  a chapter  of  his  order  to  be  held  at 
Genoa.  Thereupon  he  fled  from  Lucca  to  Pisa  and  thereafter 
to  Florence,  to  Zurich,  to  Bale,  and  eventually,  on  Bucer’s 
invitation,  he  went  to  Strasbourg,  reaching  that  city  on 
November  16,  1542.  The  Senate  appointed  him  Professor  of 
Theology.  In  1543  the  Senate  granted  him  the  privilege  of 
citizenship.  In  1546  he  married  Catherine  Dammartin  (or 
Dampmartin),  a Frenchwoman  from  Metz  who  had  taken 
refuge,  like  himself,  in  Strasbourg  on  account  of  her  religion. 
In  1547  Cranmer  invited  Vermigli  and  Ochino  to  England, 
charging  one  John  Abell,  a London  merchant,  with  the  conduct 
of  their  journey.  The  party  arrived  in  London  on  December  20. 
(The  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  journey  may  yet  be  seen.) 
Both  for  Vermigli  and  for  Ochino,  Cranmer  obtained  a pension 
of  40  marks.  In  February  1548  he  became  a D.D.  of  Oxford, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  next  month  was  appointed  Begins 
Professor  of  Divinity,  succeeding  Dr.  Eichard  Smith. 

Peter  Martyr  was  keen  on  his  friend  Bucer  also  coming  over 
to  England.  When  he  himself  had  been  in  the  country  for 
just  over  a year  he  wrote  to  Bucer  from  Oxford  (on  De- 
cember 26,  1548) : 

‘ Such  is  the  splendour  of  your  name  in  this  country  that  you 
cannot  but  be  most  honourably  received,  and  that  not  only  by 
ordinary  persons  but  by  men  of  rank.  I will  not  use  many  words 
to  tell  you  how  delightful  it  will  be  to  myself,  and  to  all  my  friends, 
to  welcome  one  whom  I dearly  love  in  Christ,  uniting  with  me 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger  in  the  same  employment  of  cultivating 
this  fallow  ground.’ 

The  following  month  (on  January  22)  Peter  wrote  again  to 
his  friend  : 

‘ You  and  Paul  Fagius  ought  to  come  over  ; there  is  no  occasion 
for  me  to  tell  you  how  welcome  and  acceptable  you  will  be.  You 
are  both  very  much  wanted  in  these  universities.’ 

1 Here  he  gathered  around  him  a body  of  like-minded  scholars,  including 
Paolo  Lacizi  (who  afterwards  became  Vermigli’s  colleague  at  Strasbourg)  and 
Girolano  Zanchi  (Subsequently  Professor  of  Theology  at  Strasbourg). 
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In  less  than  three  months,  as  we  shall  see,  Bucer  and 
Fagius  had  arrived  at  Lambeth  Palace.  In  January  1551 
Peter  was  installed  in  the  first  canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
and  in  the  following  month  (on  the  27th)  Bucer  died — a loss 
which  his  friend  felt  very  heavily,  as  we  may  realise  from 
his  letter  written  from  Oxford  on  March  8 to  Conrad  Hubert, 
in  Strasbourg  : 

‘ Oar  mutual  friend  Bucer  has  now  departed  in  peace,  to  the 
universal  regret  of  all  good  men  and  to  my  incredible  sorrow.  I am 
so  broken  and  dismayed  by  his  death  as  to  seem  mutilated  of  more 
than  half  of  myself,  and  that  the  better  half,  so  that  I seem  scarcely 
to  retain  my  senses  by  reason  of  the  bitterness  of  my  grief.  As 
long  as  Bucer  was  in  England,  or  while  we  lived  together  in  Germany, 
1 never  felt  myself  to  be  in  exile.  But  now  I plainly  seem  to  myself 
to  be  alone  and  desolate.  Truly  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  touched 
me.  How  continually  had  he  on  his  lips  the  Church  of  Strasbourg  ! 
Though  he  was  far  off,  as  to  his  body,  yet  in  spirit  he  was  always 
present  with  you.  Last  summer  he  came  to  visit  me  here  at  Oxford 
and  stayed  in  my  house  eleven  days.  When  we  were  talking 
together,  we  seemed  to  be  conversing  in  the  midst  of  you  all  at 
Strasbourg.’ 

Martyr’s  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book  of  1552  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  alterations  proposed  by  Bucer.  These  changes  were 
in  many  instances  adopted.  In  this  same  year — 1552 — the 
magistrates  of  Strasbourg  wrote  to  Edward  VI  asking  that 
Vermigli  might  return  to  the  city,  ‘ for  that  they  needed  him 
in  their  public  schools.’  Neither  the  King  nor  the  Archbishop, 
however,  was  willing  that  he  should  return.  Early  in  1553 
Vermigli’s  wife  died  of  fever  and  he  himself  was  ill  for  some 
months  from  the  same  cause. 

At  Oxford  the  accession  of  Mary  produced  the  most  up- 
roarious rejoicing.  Peter  Martyr  soon  found  that  his  occupa- 
tion was  gone.  He  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  house,  and 
Henry  Sydall,  one  of  his  willow  friends,  ever  ready  to  conform, 
was  made  responsible  for  his  appearance.  This  Henry  Sydall 
had  been  appointed  a Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1547,  at  which  time  he  was  a zealous  Protestant.  On  Mary’s 
accession,  Sydall  was  one  of  the  first  to  profess  the  old  faith. 
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just  as,  on  Elizabeth  coming  to  the  throne,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  suhscribe  to  the  oath  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

After  Peter  had  submitted  six  weeks  to  this  restraint, 
Julius  Terentianus,  his  companion  and  friend,  repaired  to 
London  to  make  exertions  on  his  behalf.  But  eyeryone  who 
had  the  will  to  aid  him  was  oyerwhelmed  in  the  common 
trouble.  At  last  he  met  with  William  Whittingham  (after- 
wards Dean  of  Durham),  who  had  just  returned  from  a long 
absence  on  the  Continent  and  who,  haying  been  but  little 
inyolyed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  past  reign,  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  troubles  of  others.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
distressed  foreigners,  and  prepared  a memorial  to  the  Council 
in  Martyr’s  name,  setting  out  in  it  the  inyitation  of  Edward  VI 
upon  which  he  had  come  to  England  and  praying  that,  as  the 
Queen  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for  his  seryices,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  return  home.  Whittingham  and  Terentianus 
went  to  Kichmond  and  the  petition  was  presented.  After 
seyeral  days’  fruitless  attendance,  they  with  much  difficulty 
preyailed  upon  Sir  John  Mason  to  interyene,  and  permission 
was  giyen  that  Martyr  might  himself  come  to  London  and 
prosecute  his  suit.  Eemoyal  from  Oxford  was  a great  point 
gained,  and  Martyr  instantly  took  adyantage  of  the  permission 
and  hurried  to  Lambeth,  where  his  friend  Cranmer  was  still  at 
liberty  and  as  friendly  and  hospitable  as  eyer.  The  Archbishop 
conferred  priyately  with  him  respecting  their  common  diffi- 
culties. Cranmer  recommended  Martyr  to  be  urgent  for  his 
passports  ; but,  should  he  fail  in  obtaining  them,  he  must  con- 
sult his  safety  hy  flight,  for  that  no  justice  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  adyersaries.  About  fiye«days  after  the  Archbishop 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  a safe  conduct  was  giyen  by 
the  Queen  to  Master  Peter,  who,  accompanied  by  Bernardino 
Ochino,  crossed  to  Antwerp,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Stras- 
bourg, which  he  reached  on  October  29.  We  are  told  in  the 
Zurich  Letters,  yol.  iii,  that 

‘ At  Strasbourg  Peter  Martyr’s  old  friends,  John  Sturm  and  the 
rest,  did  receiye  him  with  great  joy.  Also  the  Senate  commanded 
that  straightway  should  be  restored  unto  him  his  ancient  place 
which  he  had  before  his  departure  into  England.’ 
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In  1555  he  gave  hospitality  to  John  Jewel J and  his  house 
became  a rallying-place  for  a number  of  English  exiles  repelled 
by  the  internal  disputes  in  the  church  of  English-speaking 
refugees  at  Frankfort.  Among  these  were  Sandys  and  Grindal 
(both  afterwards  Archbishops).  In  the  home  of  Peter  Martyr 
at  Strasbourg,  we  are  told,  a congregation  of  learned  men  lived 
as  in  a college  at  a common  table.  In  May  1556  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Zurich  to  take  the  chair  of  Hebrew.  When 
Peter  finally  left  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  the  Senate  thus  ex- 
pressed itself  concerning  him  : ‘ He  has  shown  himself  a man 
of  rare  virtue  and  piety,  of  excellent  gifts  and  extraordinary 
learning.  He  was  beloved  by  us  all,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  above-mentioned  qualities  but  also  for  the  kindliness  and 
peacefulness  he  has  always  shown.’  One  writer  says  : 

‘ On  the  decease  of  Conrad  Pellicanus,  the  venerable  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Zurich,  Peter  Martyr  was  invited  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair.  When  he  removed  thither — which  was  on  July  13,  1556 — 
Jewel,  Sandys,  Grindal,  and  other  of  the  English  exiles  accompanied 
him.  From  that  time  Zurich  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of 
these  banished  men.  Bullinger,  Martyr,  and  their  friends  lived 
together  in  the  greatest  harmony,  and  many  a sigh  did  the  English 
exiles  often  heave,  after  their  return  to  England  and  their  exaltation 
to  be  dwellers  in  palaces,  when  they  remembered  the  quiet  days 
and  simple  pleasures  which  they  enjoyed  at  Zurich.’ 

From  Zurich  Master  Peter  maintained  a constant  corre- 
spondence on  English  affairs  with  Jewel,  Sandys  and  others. 
He  died  on  November  12,  1562.  His  portrait  (on  a panel)  may 
be  seen  in  the  Chapter  House  room  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Some  years  after  Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession,  the  return  of 
Peter  to  England  was  seriously  mooted.  Thus  we  find  Sir 
Anthony  Cook  writing  from  London  on  February  12,  1559,  to 
Martyr  at  Zurich  : 

‘ Your  letter,  together  with  that  of  Master  Bullinger,  I have 
myself  placed  in  the  Queen’s  hands.  She  inquired  whether  you 
were  willing  to  return  to  England.  I replied  that  I had  no  doubt 
of  your  willingness  by  reason  of  your  exceeding  love  and  regard 
towards  the  late  King  Edward,  herself,  and  the  whole  common- 
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wealth  of  England,  but  that  at  that  time  I had  heard  nothing  certain 
from  you  by  letter.  She  will  write,  I hope,  on  this  subject  very 
shortly  both  to  yourself  and  the  Senate  of  Zurich.’ 

On  November  5 of  the  same  year  Bishop  Jewel  wrote  to 
Peter  : 

‘ The  Queen  eagerly  perused  both  your  letter  and  the  book  itself, 
and  wonderfully  commended  both  your  learning  and  character  in 
general.  [She]  made  diligent  enquiry  of  the  messenger  as  to  what 
you  were  doing,  where  you  lived,  in  what  state  of  health  and  circum- 
stances you  were,  and  whether  your  age  would  allow  you  to  under- 
take a journey.  Nothing  is  at  this  time  more  talked  about  than 
that  Peter  Martyr  is  invited  and  daily  expected  to  arrive  in  England.’ 

Finally,  however,  there  was  no  return  to  this  country. 
Martyr  wrote  from  Zurich  on  July  22,  1561  : 

‘ As  touching  my  return  to  England,  I would  not  have  you  think 
that  I have  anything  more  at  heart  than  the  solid  and  firm  well- 
being of  England  in  the  Lord.  But  at  this  present  time  I am  engaged 
to  the  State  and  Church  at  Zurich,  and  am  not,  therefore,  my  own 
master.  I have  inquired  the  opinion  and  inclination  as  well  of  the 
magistrates  as  of  my  fellow  ministers  upon  this  matter.  I find  in 
them  a singular  zeal  and  most  ready  mind  to  satisfy  your  desires. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  into  consideration  my  constitution, 
state  and  age,  and  are  somewhat  apprehensive  lest,  burdened  as 
I am  and  in  some  measure  broken  with  age,  I should  be  unable  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that 
it  is  much  better  for  me  to  remain  here  where,  by  teaching,  writing 
and  publishing  my  commentaries,  I may  be  of  use  both  to  them 
and  you,  and  others,  according  to  my  ability.  I myself  am  also 
afraid  of  being  unable  to  endure  the  journey  and  labours.’ 

We  have  seen  that  John  a Lasco  re-married  after  but  five 
months  as  a widower.  Peter  Martyr,  however,  took  a different 
view.  According  to  Strype, 

‘ When  John  Utenhove  had  by  letter  advised  the  said  Martyr, 
lately  also  become  a widower,  to  take  another  wife  as  a Lasco  had 
done,  the  good  man  thanked  him  for  his  counsel  and  added  that  so 
he  would  if  he  were  in  a Lasco’s  case  and  had  children  young  and 
numerous  as  he  had.  But  as  for  himself,  he  had  no  child,  and  was 
grown  into  years  ; and  therefore  thought  it  better  for  him  to  remain 
as  he  was.’ 
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Master  Peter  lived  to  change  his  mind,  for  on  November  2, 
1559,  about  seven  years  afterwards,  we  find  his  great  friend 
Bishop  Jewel  penning  these  words  from  London  : 

‘ Salute  your  wife  in  my  name — a lady  indeed  personally  un- 
known to  me,  but  with  whom  I am  nevertheless  well  acquainted 
both  by  your  letter  and  our  friend  Abel’s  commendation  of  her. 
I congratulate  you  on  her  account  and  her  on  yours.’ 

Peter’s  second  wife,  Catherine  Merenda,  was,  it  appears, 
recommended  to  him  from  the  Italian  church  at  Geneva,  at 
which  city  she  had  been  living  as  an  exile  for  the  sake  of 
religion.  She  was  a widow,  and  must  have  been  some  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  By  her  there  were  three  children 
in  all,  two  of  whom  (boys)  died  before  their  father,  while  the 
third  (a  girl)  was  not  born  until  after  her  father’s  death. 

Vermigli’s  first  wife,  Catherine  Dampmartin,  was  one 
of  the  first  two  women  who  resided  in  any  hall  or  college 
in  Oxford.  It  is  recorded  that  the  windows  of  the  pro- 
fessor’s lodgings  were  ‘ often  broken,  especially  in  the  night 
time,  by  indignant  Papists.’  She  passed  away  at  Oxford  on 
February  16,  1553  ; but  even  in  her  death  her  bones  were  not 
safe  from  profanation.  Her  body  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
at  Oxford,  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Frithswide.  In  1557  a com- 
mission headed  by  James  Brooks  (afterwards  appointed  to 
succeed  the  martyred  Hooper  as  Bishop  of  Gloucester)  sought 
evidence  of  her  heresy,  with  a view  to  exhuming  the  body  so 
that  it  might  be  burned  ; but  as  the  persons  examined  did  not 
understand  the  language  spoken  by  her,  none  was  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  Cardinal  Pole  sent  an  order  to  Richard  Marshal, 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  for  the  disinterment  of  the  body. 
Marshal — who  had  been  a Romanist  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII, 
a Protestant  under  Edward  VI,  again  reverting  to  Romanism 
under  Mary — had  the  corpse  (which  had  then  been  in  the  grave 
four  years)  dug  up  and  transferred  to  a dungheap  in  his  stable. 
But  this  was  not  the  final  chapter,  for  Strype  writes  : 

‘ On  the  11th  day  of  January  [1561]  happened  a remarkable 
action  at  Oxford — the  solemn  restoring  of  Catherine  Vermigli 
(sometime  the  pious  wife  of  Peter  Martyr)  to  honourable  burial, 
after  a strange  indignity  offered  to  her  corpse.  For  our  Archbishop 
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[Mattliew  Parker],  together  with  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
others,  deputed  certain  fit  persons  in  that  university  to  inquire 
into  a barbarous  and  inhuman  usage  of  that  virtuous  woman’s  dead 
body.  The  persons  appointed  for  this  business  of  restitution  cited 
those  that  were  concerned  in  the  digging  up  of  the  body,  who  showed 
them  the  place  where  she  was  first  buried,  which  was  near  St.  Frides- 
wide’s  tomb,  on  the  north  part  of  Christ  Church.  Then,  requesting 
where  they  had  conveyed  the  corpse,  they  were  conducted  towards 
Dr.  Marshal’s  stables,  and  there,  out  of  a dunghill,  it  was  digged  up, 
not  quite  consumed.  There  were  belonging  to  the  said  church  two 
silk  bags  wherein  the  bones  of  St.  Frideswide  were  preserved  (which 
were  wont  on  solemn  days  to  be  taken  out  and  laid  upon  the  altar, 
to  be  reverenced  by  the  superstitious  people).  Now,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  any  further  superstitions  with  those  relics,  and  withal 
for  the  better  securing  of  this  late  buried  holy  woman’s  bones  from 
being  disturbed  any  more,  the  bones  of  both  were  mixed  and  put 
together,  and  so  laid  in  the  earth  in  one  grave  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  said  church  towards  the  east,  after  that  a special  sermon  had 
been  made  to  a very  great  auditory  declaring  the  reason  of  the 
present  undertaking.  And  on  the  next  day,  being  the  Lord’s  Day, 
one  of  the  society  preached  a learned  and  pious  sermon  upon  the 
occasion.  For  her  further  honour,  the  university  hung  upon  the 
church  doors  many  copies  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses  composed  by 
eminent  members  thereof.’ 

Before  we  pass  away  from  Yermigli,  it  will  be  fitting  to 
glance  at  what  Strype  has  to  say  concerning  him  : 

‘ As  for  Peter  Martyr,  who  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with 
Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  there  was  not  only  an  acquaintance 
between  him  and  our  Archbishop,  but  a great  and  cordial  intimacy 
and  friendship  ; for  of  him  he  made  particular  use  in  the  steps  he 
took  in  our  Reformation.  Whensoever  he  might  be  spared  from 
his  public  readings  in  Oxford,  the  Archbishop  used  to  send  for  him, 
to  confer  with  him  about  the  weightiest  matters.’ 

‘ The  Papists  cried  out  that  such  an  enemy  of  the  Popish  religion 
ought  not  to  be  dismissed  but  carried  to  prison  and  punished.  Also 
there  were  snares  for  him  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  whereby  they 
made  no  doubt  to  take  him.  But  he  used  his  wits  to  save  himself  ; 
for  when  other  congregations  of  Protestant  strangers  went  straight 
by  vessels  they  had  hired,  some  for  Friesland  and  some  for  Denmark, 
he  procured  an  honest  and  godly  shipmaster  who  kept  him  fourteen 
days  in  his  own  house  that  so  all  might  think  he  was  gone  with  the 
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other  strangers.  And  then  the  master  sailed  away  with  Peter 
Martyr  for  Antwerp,  going  unto  that  place  by  night  for  the  more 
privacy.  And  by  him  he  was  brought  to  his  friends,  and  by  them 
before  day  conveyed  into  a waggon  out  of  town,  and  so  travelled 
safely  through  countries  that  hated  him,  into  Strasbourg.  And  by 
God's  goodness,  and  his  own  celerity,  he  arrived  safe  among  his 
friends,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest  joy.’ 

* * :i{  * :Jc  * 

Bernardino  Ochino,  wUo  accompanied  Peter  Martyr  both 
from  Strasbourg  to  England  and  back  again  to  Strasbourg, 
passed,  according  to  one  WTiter,  through  ‘ a meteoric  course, 
that  passed  through  every  stage  from  a blaze  of  universal 
admiration  to  an  exile’s  misery.’  He  also  underwent  extra- 
ordinary religious  changes.  Born  in  1487  at  Siena,  he  took 
first  of  all  the  habit  of  a Cordelier, -but  after  wearing  this  for 
a short  time  he  returned  to  ‘ the  world.’  Then  once  more  he 
put  on  a monk’s  habit,  embracing,  in  1534,  the  reformed 
branch  of  the  Capuchin  Order.  So  good  a monk  did  he  make 
this  time,  and  so  eloquent  a preacher  did  he  become,  that  in 
1538  he  was  chosen  Vicar-General  of  the  Order.  Pope  Paul  III 
even  appointed  the  zealous  monk  as  his  father  confessor. 
He  was  recorded  also  as  an  ‘ apostolic  missionary,’  and  was 
soon  recognised  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  his  day.  His  pale 
face,  his  glittering  eyes,  his  long  beard  and  rough  tunic  gave 
him  a striking  appearance,  and  his  lively  delivery  and  dramatic 
gestures  emphasised  the  effect  of  his  eloquent  words.  The 
strictness  of  his  life  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  his  fiery 
eloquence.  Nevertheless,  he  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  own  efforts  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
In  1536  and  1539  his  preaching  was  impugned  at  Naples,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  his  being  re-elected  Vicar-General  in  1541. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  twice  cited  before  the  Nuncio  at 
Venice  for  his  sermons  ; on  the  second  occasion  he  was  forbidden 
to  preach  any  more,  and  eventually  he  was  summoned  to  Rome 
to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  Inquisition.  Being  warned  of 
his  probable  fate,  he  disobeyed  the  summons.  At  Naples  he 
fell  into  the  company  of  Juan  de  Valdes,  a Spaniard  who  had 
accepted  Luther’s  doctrines.  Ochino  became  a Protestant,  as 
did  others  of  his  Order.  At  Florence  he  met  Peter  Martyr, 
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with  whom  he  withdrew  to  a place  of  safety.  At  Zurich  he 
w^as  welcomed  by  Henry  Bullinger.  From  Zurich,  in  Sep- 
tember 1542,  he  went  to  Geneva  and  made  himself  known  to 
Calvin.  Here  he  became  the  first  minister  of  a refugee  Italian 
congregation. 

Ochino’s  impressions  of  Geneva,  as  given  in  a letter  he  wrote 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  are  interesting.  He  says  : 

‘ The  churches  are  quite  free  from  idolatry.  The  people  do  not 
know  what  rouge  is,  and  they  are  all  clad  in  a seemly  fashion. 
Benevolence  is  so  great  that  the  poor  need  not  beg.  There  are  no 
organs  here,  no  noise  of  bells,  no  showy  songs,  no  burning  candles 
and  lamps,  no  relics,  pictures,  statues,  canopies  or  splendid  robes, 
no  farces  or  cold  ceremonies.  Lawsuits  are  banished  from  the  city, 
nor  is  there  any  simony,  murder  or  party  spirit,  but  only  peace  and 
charity.’ 

Calvin’s  first  impression  of  Ochino  was  favourable,  and  this 
first  impression  was  deepened  by  subsequent  intercourse.  In  a 
letter  to  Conrad  Pellicanus,  written  in  April  1543,  Calvin  says  : 

‘ I have  conversed  fully  with  Ochino  about  the  points  of  our 
faith,  and  I now  most  positively  declare  that  Ochino  agrees  with  me 
in  every  particular.  This  pious  and  holy  man  possesses  distinguished 
learning,  and  his  mode  of  life  is  most  exemplary.’ 

After  three  years  in  Geneva,  Ochino  went  on  to  Bale. 
Thereafter  he  went  to  Strasbourg,  and  from  Strasbourg,  in 
1547,  together  with  Peter  Martyr,  he  was  invited  to  England 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  They  arrived,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  Martyr,  in  December  1547,  and  w’ere  entertained 
at  Lambeth  Palace  for  some  time.  Both  men  wTre  made 
Prebendaries  of  Canterbury.  Ochino  preached  to  Italian 
Protestant  refugees  in  London.  He  had  an  allow^ance  of  a 
hundred  marks  from  the  privy  purse  of  Edw^ard  VI.  It  is 
said  that  ‘ he  laboured  heartily  in  the  business  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,’  and  it  w^ould  seem  that  the  six  years  passed  by  him  in 
England  ^vere  the  happiest  of  his  long  life.^ 

^ Ochino  seems  to  have  been  a ‘ family  man,’  judging  by  a reference  made 
by  Francis  Dryander  in  a letter  written  on  December  3,  1549,  to  Henry 
Bullinger  : ‘ Bernardino  and  Bucer,  in  my  opinion,  never  lived  more  happily  or 
usefully  than  at  this  time.  Bernardino  employs  his  whole  time  in  writing,  and 
he  has  a son  lately  born  in  whom  he  takes  great  delight.’ 
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On  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  Ochino  returned  to  Strasbourg 
with  Peter  Martyr.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  once  more 
to  Zurich  to  minister  to  the  Italian  Church  there.  But  his  bold 
spirit  and  offensive  polemical  writings  made  him  man}^  enemies, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  who  ‘ would  not  bate  one  tittle  of  the 
truth  to  win  his  way  to  favour.’  In  1563,  at  Zurich,  appeared 
his  Thirty  Dialogues.  In  one  of  these  he  discussed  polygamy — 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife — and  on  account  of  this,  sentence  of  dismissal  and 
banishment  was  passed.  Once  more  a wanderer,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  he  went  to  Poland,  only  to  be  expelled  yet 
again.  Thence  he  passed  into  Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  with 
the  Socinians  and  is  said  to  have  joined  them.  He  died  of  the 
plague,  in  dire  poverty,  at  Slakow,  aged  seventy-seven. 

Peter  Alexander  was  a native  of  Arles,^  in  Provence.  He  was 
at  one  time  chaplain  to  Queen  Mary,^  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  He  was  subsequently  named  as  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  (says  Doumergue)  held  very 
advanced  opinions.  He  arrived  at  Lambeth  Palace  from 
Strasbourg  in  December  1547,  at  the  express  invitation  of 
Cranmer.  We  get  interesting  glimpses  of  Peter  and  his  activities 
in  the  voluminous  pages  of  Strype  : 

‘ As  for  Alexander,  he  was  much  about  the  Archbishop,  and  his 
clear  head,  and  great  industry  withal,  made  him  dear  unto  him. 
He  was  entertained  in  his  family  from  the  year  1547,  and  so  forward 
for  some  years  until  he  became  a prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  had 
also  the  living  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  said  Archbishop  ; by  whose  advice  and  exhortation  he 
diligently  read  over  the  most  ancient  Fathers  and  faithfully  collected 
thence  plenty  of  proper  sentences  expressive  of  their  sense  concerning 
the  various  doctrines  of  religion,  and  particularly  such  as  wherein 
consisted  the  modern  controversies.  One  folio  volume  of  these 
collections,  taken  out  of  Dionysius,  Ignatius,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian,  he  presented  this  year  [1549]  to  the  Archbishop  ; which 

^ Arles,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  is  famous  for  its  Roman  ruins. 

2 This  Queen  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Lewis  II  of  Hungary  ; she  was  afterwards 
appointed  as  Regent  of  the  Low  Countries. 
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he  took  in  very  good  part  at  his  hands,  approving  and  commending 
his  diligence  therein  as  tending  to  the  profit  of  the  Church  and  the 
benefit  of  the  studious  ; which  encouraged  the  said  Peter  to  go  on 
in  the  same  method  with  the  ecclesiastical  writers  next  in  order  of 
time  to  them.  So  that  by  April  1550  he  presented  the  Archbishop 
with  another  great  folio  of  notes  extracted  out  of  the  works  of  Origen, 
Athanasius  and  Epiphanius.’ 

Peter  seems  to  have  acted  as  Cranmer’s  secretary — at  any 
rate,  in  relation  to  the  Archbishop’s  correspondence  with 
foreign  Eeformers.  On  March  24, 1549,  for  example,  he  wrote  ^ 
to  Paul  Fagius  from  Lambeth  Palace  strongly  urging  him  to 
take  refuge  in  England.  Another  letter  of  the  same  date  and 
to  the  same  effect  was  written  by  Peter  to  Martin  Bucer,  in  the 
following  terms  : 

‘ The  most  reverend  the  Archbishop  has  been  informed  of  your 
having  been  dismissed  by  the  Senate  of  your  city,  and  as  he  has 
taken  a very  lively  interest  in  you  and  your  affairs,  he  said  it  would 
be  a very  grievous  thing,  both  to  you  and  your  family,  to  be  so 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  a regular  means  of  substance.  And  since 
these  churches  of  ours  are  in  great  want  of  learned  men  he  desires 
to  see  you  in  this  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible,  and  has  commissioned 
me  to  invite  you  by  this  my  letter  in  his  name.  I pray  you,  there- 
fore, to  come  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can,  and  cheer  the  most  reverend 
Archbishop  by  your  very  early  arrival.  I know  for  certain  that 
you  will  be  appointed  to  a most  distinguished  office  in  the  university 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  you  will  derive  a greater 
salary  from  your  lectures  than  you  ever  received  in  your  own  city 
from  your  most  important  duties  as  a preacher.  Do  not,  therefore, 
I pray  you,  any  longer  put  off  your  journey,  but  come  over  to  us 
immediately.’ 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Bucer  in  the  name  of  the  Archbishop 
and  of  the  Protector  Somerset  ^ in  reply  to  a letter  received 
from  the  Strasbourg  reformer  seeming  to  decline  an  invitation 
already  extended  to  him  by  Cranmer.  Turning  to  Strype  once 
more,  we  find  that 

‘ At  this  time  [1549]  there  were  at  the  Archbishop’s  house  Bucer, 
a Lasco,  Peter  Martyr,  Paul  Fagius,  Peter  Alexander,  Bernardino 

1 The  original  of  this  letter  I have  seen  in  the  archives  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Strasbourg. 

2 See  Note  E. 
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Ochino,  Matthew  Negelin,  and  others  whose  names  do  not  occur. 
Peter  Alexander  lived  with  the  Archbishop  before  Biicer  came  into 
England.  He  was  a learned  man,  but  had  different  sentiments  in 
the  matter  of  the  Eucharist,  inclining  to  the  belief  of  a corporeal 
presence  with  the  Lutherans  ; though  some  years  after  he  came 
over  to  a right er  judgment.’ 

Strype  adds  that  in  the  same  year 

‘ The  persecution  in  France  grew  very  warm.  Many  French 
Protestants,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  religion  in  their  own 
country,  were  either  banished  or  secretly  made  their  escape  into 
this  kingdom.  These  applied  to  some  French  ministers,  enter- 
tained in  the  Archbishop’s  family,  with  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
others,  which  ministers  delivered  to  the  Archbishop  the  condition 
of  these  poor  men.  And  having  a petition  to  present  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  declaring  their  miserable  'state,  and  requesting  relief, 
he  appointed  the  French  ministers  to  apply  themselves  to  Cecil, 
then  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Lord  Protector  ; and  that  he  might 
be  the  more  ready  to  recommend  and  forward  the  petition,  he 
advised  Bucer,  Martyr,  Alexander  and  Fagius  to  write  their  letters 
jointly  unto  the  said  Cecil,  for  the  French  ministers  to  carry  along 
with  them  as  their  letter  of  credence.  For  the  Archbishop  well  knew 
that  Cecil  had  a great  enthusiasm  for  those  learned  men,  and  that 
their  letters  would  go  a great  way  with  him.  Such  was  the  par- 
ticular care  and  diligence  our  prelate  piously  used  for  the  relief  of 
these  poor  French  exiles.’ 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  Peter  fled  to  Strasbourg, 
from  whence  he  had  come.  He  and  other  London  clergy  were 
‘ cited  for  being  married  men.’  As  he  did  not  appear,  he 
was  ‘ pronounced  contumacious.’  According  to  Doumergue, 
he  arrived  at  Strasbourg  on  May  25,  1554.  The  French- 
speaking  congregation  of  refugees,^  established  and  first 
ministered  to  by  Calvin  himself,  was  without  a minister. 
Gamier  having  been  suspended  by  the  City  Council  two  months 
before  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  On  July  27  Peter 
was  elected  by  the  church  to  the  pastorate,  and  on  August  12 
this  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  City  Council.  On  the  same 
day,  Loquet  (the  joint  pastor)  informed  Calvin  that  the  new 


1 See  Note  F. 
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ministry  was  beginning  auspiciously.  The  disturbances 
quietened  down,  and  the  scattered  sheep  were  gathered 
together  once  more.  Peter  was  enchanted  by  reason  of  the 
very  friendly  spirit  in  which  he  had  been  received.  But  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  was  not  to  continue.  The  Lutheran 
leaders,  having  assembled  at  the  Conference  at  Worms,  in  1557, 
started  the  struggle  afresh  with  renewed  strength  against 
Peter.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  the  man  to  resist  effectively. 
His  excitability  and  restlessness  of  disposition  had  come  upper- 
most again,  and  he  made  himself  impossible  in  his  church. 
On  June  20,  1558,  Calvin  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  a letter 
of  reprimand  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  let  himself  go  with- 
out restraint,  and,  forgetting  all  feelings  of  kindness  and  what 
he  owed  himself,  had  stood  up  violently  against  his  colleague 
Loquet,  a placid  and  modest  man.  Naturally,  Calvin’s  criti- 
cisms did  not  please  Peter,  who  told  everyone  that  Calvin 
was  a kind  of  Pope  and  that  he  ought  to  concern  himself  only 
with  his  own  church  at  Geneva.  The  agitation  became  worse. 
Marbach  presided  over  an  assembly  of  the  French  church,  and 
almost  with  unanimity  they  stood  up  against  Peter,  and  against 
his  disturbance  and  violence.  He  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  his 
peaceful  colleague  Loquet  also  left. 

By  this  time  Mary  Tudor  had  passed  away,  and  Peter 
made  his  way  once  more  to  England,  in  March  1559,  with  the 
idea  of  resuming  his  office  as  a prebendary  of  Canterbury.^  He 
was  invited  to  give  some  preachings  to  the  French  congregation 
in  London,  which  had  been  reconstituted  by  John  Utenhove 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  been  re-granted 
the  use  of  the  church  of  the  Augustine  Friars.  After  repeated 
efforts,  Peter  secured  re-entry  for  the  congregation  into  the 
Threadneedle  Street  church. ^ 

Peter’s  life  in  London  proved  to  be  just  as  turbulent  as  it  had 
been  in  Strasbourg.  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  Elizabeth  had  placed  the  foreign  congregations 

^ This  office  he  did  eventually  recover,  as  may  be  learned  from  a letter 
written  from  London  on  May  22,  1560,  by  Bishop  Jewel  to  Peter  Martyr. 
Jewel  says  : ‘ Peter  Alexander  came  to  me  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  after  some 
days  was  completely  reinstated  in  his  prebend.  He  is  now  staying  in  London, 
with  your  friend  Heton,  and  preaching  in  the  French  church.’ 

2 See  Note  G. 
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in  London,  had  written  to  Calvin  at  Geneva  to  send  over 
some  honest,  able  person  to  act  as  pastor  of  the  reconstituted 
French  congregation.  Calvin  accordingly  sent  over  Nicholas 
des  Gallars,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Peter  was  at  loggerheads 
with  Calvin’s  nominee.  On  June  30,  1560,  we  find  des  Gallars 
writing  to  Calvin  as  follows  : 

‘ The  Bishop  afterwards  added  something  about  appointing 
as  my  colleague  Peter  Alexander,  who  was  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  was  the  more  acceptable  because  he  neither  required  any  salary 
nor  was  likely  to  become  a burden  to  what  is  now  a poor  and 
necessitous  church,  for  he  has  a valuable  prebend  at  Canterbury, 
the  revenue  of  which  he  could  easily  receive  during  his  absence 
under  the  plea  of  this  appointment.’  ^ 

There  are  preserved  at  Zurich  several  very  long  letters 
from  des  Gallars  relating  principally  to  the  dissensions  alleged 
to  be  caused  by  Peter  in  the  French  church.  There  is  on 
record  a letter  wTitten  from  Salisbury  by  Bishop  Jewel  to  Peter 
Martyr  on  August  14,  1562,  in  which  the  Bishop  says  : ‘ Peter 
Alexander  is  in  London  laid  up  with  the  gout  : a good  man, 
but  somewhat  weakened  by  age.’  This  was  not  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  gout  had  troubled  him,  and  it  w^ould  appear  that 
this  attack  to  which  Bishop  Jewel  makes  reference  finally 
carried  him  off  to  the  other  world,  where,  it  may  be  hoped,  his 
turbulent  spirit  at  length  entered  into  peace. 

John  Immanuel  Tremellius  was  the  son  of  a Jew  and  was 
born  in  Ferrara  in  1510.  He  studied  at  Padua  University,  and 
became  a convert  to  Christianity  about  1540,  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Cardinal  Eeginald  Pole.  The  following 
year,  while  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Lucca,  the  persuasions  of 
the  prior  (Peter  Martyr)  led  him  to  embrace  Protestant  opinions. 

In  1542,  the  year  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  set  up  in 
Lucca,  Tremellius  left  Italy  in  company  with  Peter  Martyr 
and  proceeded  to  Strasbourg,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  began  to  teach  Hebrew  in  John  Sturm’s  gymnase.  Later 
he  became  a prebend  in  Strasbourg  Cathedral.  Charles  V’s 

^ Des  Gallars  seems  to  have  received  a stipend  of  £50,  and  Peter  Alexander 
one  of  20  marks,  as  joint  ministers  of  the  French  congregation. 
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victory  over  the  Schmalkald  League  led  him  to  take  refuge  in 
England. 

In  November  1547,  again  in  company  with  Peter  Martyr, 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Lambeth  Palace.  After  the  death  of 
Fagius,  in  November  1550,  Tremellius  succeeded  that  divine 
as  King’s  Keader  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  University.  In 
October  1552  he  was  made  a prebend  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle, 
without  any  need  to  take  up  residence  there.  The  same  month, 
a grant  of  free  denizenship  was  made  to  Tremellius  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth.  He  lived  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
Cranmer  and  Matthew  Parker  (he  stood  as  godfather  to  one 
of  the  latter’s  children). 

Strype  tells  of  an  incident  which  occurred  after  Mary 
Tudor’s  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  : 

‘ Pole  returned  into  England  zealously  affected  towards  Popery. 
When  he  came  to  Brussels,  in  his  journey  homeward,  Immanuel 
Tremellius,  the  learned  converted  Jew  (whose  godfather  Pole  was, 
when  he  was  baptised  into  the  faith  of  Christ),  repaired  to  him  and 
begged  a little  of  this  Cardinal’s  benevolence  to  help  his  present 
necessities,  and  begged  it  earnestly  for  the  sake  of  that  Christianity 
which  he  had  received  by  his  means.  But  [he]  was  inhumanly 
repulsed  by  the  Cardinal,  without  the  least  charitable  gift,  and  had 
nothing  from  him  but  reproaches  and  threats — only  because 
Tremellius  had  joined  himself  with  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.’ 

On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  left  England,  and  visited  first 
Strasbourg,  then  Berne,  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Apparently 
he  lost  the  wife  who  was  with  him  in  England  ; at  any  rate,  it 
is  on  record  that  in  October  1554  he  married  a widow,  of  Metz, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  a son.  At  the  end  of 
1555  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  children  of  Wolfgang, 
Duke  of  Zw'eibrucken.  About  three  years  later  he  became 
head  of  the  gymnase  at  Hornbach.  In  1560  Duke  Wolfgang,  in 
his  devotion  to  Lutheranism,  took  objection  to  Tremellius’s 
Calvinistic  opinions,  dismissed  him  from  his  post,  and  sent  him 
to  prison.  The  following  year  Count  Palatine  Frederic  III 
appointed  him  Professor  of  Old  Testament  studies  at  Heidelberg 
University.  Some  years  later,  while  the  university  was  closed 
on  account  of  the  plague,  he  paid  a visit  to  England  as  envoy 
of  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  resided  for  nearly  six  months 
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with  his  friend  Archbishop  Parker.  In  December  1576,  the 
Elector  Frederic  having  been  succeeded  by  Louis  YI,  a deter- 
mined Lutheran,  Tremellius  was  once  more  deprived  of  his 
post  and  expelled  from  Heidelberg.  Finally  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  Hebrew  at  Sedan  University,  and  here  he  died  in  1580 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  Tremellius  issued  at  Geneva,  in  1569, 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac,  with  a Latin 
version  of  the  Syriac.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ‘ accessories  ’ to  Archbishop  Parker. 

* 

One  of  the  humbler  personalities  who  come  into  this  story 
was  Julius  Terentianus  (or  Santerentianus),  the  friend  and 
personal  attendant  of  Peter  Martyr.  On  April  26,  1549,  Bucer 
and  Fagius,  not  long  after  their  arrival  at  Lambeth,  wrote  from 
the  palace  to  the  Strasbourg  ministers  : ‘ We  found  at  the 
Archbishop’s  house  our  most  dear  friend  Dr.  Peter  Martyr, 
with  his  wife,  and  his  attendant  Julius.’ 

From  May  28  to  June  1 of  the  same  year  there  was  a dis- 
putation at  Oxford  University  concerning  transubstantiation 
a.nd  the  carnal  presence  in  the  Sacrament.  Martyr  drew  up 
an  account  of  the  whole  four  days’  disputation,  and  sent  it 
by  his  constant  friend  and  companion  Julius  to  the  iVrchbishop. 
By  the  same  messenger  he  sent  a letter  to  Bucer  (then  at  the 
palace)  concerning  the  said  disputation. 

Clearly,  when  Martyr  journeyed  from  England  to  Strasbourg, 
he  was  accompanied  by  this  Julius,  for  we  find  Terentianus 
writing  from  Strasbourg  on  November  20,  1553,  to  John  ab 
Ulmis  : ‘ Just  as  we  entered  the  city,  Jacques  Sturm,  who  was 
waiting  for  nothing  else  than  the  arrival  of  Master  Peter, 
departed  this  life.’^ 

Other  glimpses  we  get  of  this  friend  and  helper  of  Martyr. 
Thus,  we  find  Bishop  Jewel  writing  on  November  2,  1559,  to 
Josiah  Simler  at  Zurich  : 

‘ In  that  you  are  so  earnest  in  your  recommendation  of  our 
mutual  friend  Julius,  I must  think  that  in  this  matter  you  do  me 
injustice.  For  why  ? Am  I not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my 

^ Jacques  Sturm  had  been  languishing  of  a fever  for  two  months,  and 
passed  away  at  Strasbourg  on  October  30,  1553. 
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good  Julius,  my  host,  my  friend,  my  brother  ? Can  his  baldness, 
remarkable  as  it  is,  ever  slip  from  my  remembrance  ? No,  never. 
As  often  as  I behold  any  bald,  stooping,  crooked  old  man,  clumsy 
and  uneasy  in  his  movements,  my  friend  Julius  is  sure  to  come  into 
my  mind.  Be  assured  that  under  whatever  circumstances,  whether 
he  may  need  advice,  or  assistance,  or  money,  Julius  shall  be  always 
Julius,  so  far  as  Jewel  is  concerned.  Whenever  my  friend  Julius 
shall  come  to  me,  if  Jewel  has  aught  to  spare,  he  shall  not  want.’ 

Terentianus  outlived  his  master  by  several  years.  We  find 
William  Cole,  of  Oxford,  writing  on  July  31,  1574,  to  Kudolph 
Gualther  (successor  of  Henry  Bullinger  as  chief  minister  at 
Zurich)  : ‘ Salute  the  printer  Froschover  and  his  corrector  my 
friend  Julius,  who  was  intimately  known  to  me  when  with 
Peter  Martyr  at  Strasbourg.’  And,  finally,  there  is  a letter 
dated  March  4,  1578,  from  the  same  Eudolph  Gualther  to 
Bishop  Eichard  Cox  of  Ely,  concerning  Julius,  now  grown  old, 
and  his  low  circumstances  : ‘ You  do  well  to  have  Julius  in 
your  regard,  for  he  is  w^orthy  to  be  helped  and  hath  great  need 
of  it.’ 

:|s  s{j  * H:  Hs  * sR 

Martin  Bucer  was  born  at  Selestat  in  1491.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  at  Strasbourg, 
When  he  was  studying  logic  and  philosophy  at  Heidelberg, 
some  works  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  came  in  his  way  and  he 
embraced  Eeformed  doctrines.  He  had  been  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  but  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  obtained  dispensation 
from  his  monastic  vows.  He  left  the  Church  of  Eome,  and 
married  a nun.  Accepting  a call  to  Strasbourg  in  1523,  he 
was  appointed  pastor  first  of  the  parish  of  St.  Aurelia  and 
afterwards  of  that  of  St.  Thomas.  By  his  labours  as  pastor 
and  as  professor  of  theology,  extending  over  a period  of  some 
twenty  years,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of 
Eeformation  principles  in  the  city.  He  figures  largely  in  the 
history  of  his  age  as  the  third — next  to  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
— among  the  Eeformers  of  Germany,  also  as  a learned  theo- 
logian and  diplomat,  and  especially  as  a peacemaker  betw^een 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  see 
in  a moment,  he  formed  an  important  connecting-link  between 
Germany  and  England,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
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the  framing  of  the  standards  of  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  impressed  his  character  upon  the 
Church  of  Strasbourg,  which  occupied  a middle  ground  as 
between  Lutheranism  and  Zwinglianism.  After  his  departure 
from  the  city,  the  extreme  Lutherans  came  to  rule  the  roost. 

In  1549  his  firm  resistance  to  the  Interim  set  forth  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V made  his  stay  in  Strasbourg  dangerous, 
and  at  last  impossible.  He  was  offered  a place  of  refuge  by 
Melanchthon  in  Wittenberg,  by  Myconius  in  Bale,  and  by 
Calvin  in  Geneva  ; but  Jean  Sturm  and  others  advised  him  by 
all  means  to  depart  into  England,  and  for  safer  travel  to 
journey  by  way  of  Lorraine  and  Eheims  to  Calais  and  thence 
to  cross  the  sea. 

The  Senate  of  Strasbourg  sent  Jacques  Sturm  and  others 
in  September  1548  as  deputies  to  Ihe  Emperor  to  deprecate 
the  enforcement  of  the  Interim.  Eventually  the  matter  was 
settled  by  a compromise,  the  Senate  allowing  the  Bishop  three 
churches  for  the  exercise  of  the  old  religion  and  retaining  the 
college  of  St.  Thomas  for  a public  school,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  churches. 

It  appears  that  Bucer  had  written  to  John  Hales,  an 
English  acquaintance,  telling  him  of  the  sad  estate  of  Germany 
by  reason  of  the  Interim,  and  intimating  that,  as  for  himself, 
he  could  scarcely  stay  any  longer  in  Strasbourg.  Hales 
showed  the  letter  to  Cranmer,  who  forthwith  (on  October  2, 
1548)  wrote  to  Bucer  : 

‘ I have  read  your  letter  to  John  Hales,  in  which  you  relate  the 
miserable  condition  of  Germany.  To  you,  our  kingdom  will  be  a 
most  safe  harbour.  Comxc  over  to  us  and  become  a labourer  with 
us  in  the  harvest  of  the  Lord.  You  will  not  be  of  less  benefit  to  the 
Universal  Church  of  God  while  you  are  with  us  than  if  you  retain 
your  former  position.’ 

On  December  2G,  1548,  Peter  Martyr  also  wrote  (from 
Oxford)  to  Bucer  : 

‘ I cannot  be  quite  easy  respecting  you,  for  I am  always  afraid 
lest  you  should  so  long  rashly  expose  yourself  to  danger  until  there 
be  no  longer  any  way  of  escape.  I am  well  aware  that  you  have 
determined  not  to  quit  your  post  till  you  are  driven  away  by  force. 
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I do  not  blame  your  determination,  but  I do  not  understand  what 
kind  of  expulsion  you  are  w'aiting  for.  As  long  as  you  were  allowed 
to  preach  and  teach  in  those  parts,  I never  recommended  you  to  quit 
your  post,  but  now  when,  as  we  hear,  our  harps  are  hung  upon  the 
willows,  what  else  can  you  do  there  but  weep  and  lament  ? You 
have  been  invited  hither  more  than  once.  You  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  lecture  here  with  great  advantage  to  the  Church,  and  what- 
ever leisure  time  you  had  remaining  might  be  employed  in  publishing 
commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture.’ 

Still  Bucer  lingered,  and  three  months  later  (March  24, 
1549)  Peter  Alexander,  by  the  Archbishop’s  orders,  wrote  both 
to  Bucer  and  Fagius  once  more  urgently  calling  them  over  to 
England.  At  last,  on  the  night  of  April  5,  Bucer  and  Fagius, 
after  hiding  for  a few  days  in  the  house  of  the  widow  Zell, 
at  Strasbourg,  left  the  city  secretly  by  boat.  They  reached 
Calais  on  April  17,  and  eight  days  later  were  welcomed  at 
Lambeth  Palace  by  Cranmer  in  person.  Strype  tells  us  that 

‘ Bucer  and  Fagius,  who  were  thus  honourably  invited  into 
England  by  repeated  letters  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  were  by  them  also  nominated  for  public  professors  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  the  one  of  Divinity,  the  other  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  They  both  arrived  safe  in  England  in  April,  and  abode 
with  the  Archbishop  until  towards  the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
the  Archbishop  intending  they  should  be  at  Cambridge  when  the 
term  should  begin.’ 

‘ It  had  been  a great  while  the  Archbishop’s  most  earnest  desire 
that  the  Holy  Bible  should  go  abroad  in  the  greatest  exactness  and 
true  agreement  with  the  original  text ; so  he  laid  this  work  upon 
these  two  learned  men.  This  good  work  they  most  gladly  under- 
took. Fagius,  because  his  talent  lay  in  the  Hebrew  learning,  was 
to  undertake  the  Old  Testament,  and  Bucer  the  New.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  both  of  them  fell  sick.  Fagius’s  distemper  proved 
mortal.  He  was  seized  at  first  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  remain- 
ing very  ill,  notwithstanding  physic  and  attendance,  had  a great 
desire  to  remove  to  Cambridge  to  his  charge  appointed  him,  hoping 
the  change  of  air  might  help  him.  He  made  a shift  to  travel  thither, 
leaving  his  colleague  sick  behind  him.  But  Fagius,  still  declining 
in  health,  ardently  desired  Bucer’s  company,  who  on  the  5th  of 
November  came  to  Cambridge.  And  ten  days  after,  Fagius 
deceased,  aged  about  forty-five  years,  to  the  extraordinary  loss  of 
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that  university,  and,  which  was  most  to  be  lamented,  before  he  had 
given  any  specimen  of  his  learning  and  abilities  in  England,  though 
he  had  already  given  many  to  the  world,  all  showing  what  a master 
he  was  in  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning.  The  next  year,  the 
last  day  of  February,  Bucer  followed  his  companion  to  the  other 
world,  but  not  before  he  had  made  himself  and  his  learning  known 
to  the  university.’ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  recall  the  part  which  Martin  Bucer  ^ 
and  Peter  Martyr  took  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  Henry  Soames,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  says  : 

‘ It  was  determined,  towards  the  close  of  1550,  to  review  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Cranmer  desired  both  Bucer  and  Martyr 
to  furnish  him  with  detailed  opinions  upon  the  existing  service. 
Bucer  prefaced  his  animadversions  by_  saying  that  upon  the  perusal 
of  the  Common  Prayer  he  thanked  God  for  giving  such  a measure 
of  grace  to  the  English  as  had  led  them  to  so  much  purity  in  their 
religious  offices  ; and  that  he  had  found  nothing  in  the  book  which 
was  not  either  Scripture  or  conformable  to  it  if  fairly  interpreted.’ 

‘ Martyr’s  opinions  upon  the  Liturgy  coincided  in  all  respects 
with  those  of  his  friend  Bucer,  and  when,  at  length,  the  revised 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  appeared,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the 
alterations  suggested  by  the  learned  foreigners  had  been  adopted. 
The  service,  indeed,  was  reduced  very  nearly  to  the  form  in  which 
it  has  reached  our  own  age.’ 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  in  1529,  twenty  years  before 
Bucer’s  arrival  in  England,  his  name,  with  that  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon  and  Zwingli,  appears  on  an  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books,  and  yet  here  we  find  him  called  in  to  advise  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  for  use  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Both  Bucer  and  Martyr  were  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
English.  In  order,  therefore,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  sit 
as  critics  on  its  merits,  Cranmer  placed  the  Liturgy  before  them 
in  a Latin  version  prepared  by  Alexander  Aless,  a learned 
Scots  divine.  Bucer  gladly  undertook  the  task  assigned  to 
him,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  was  an  elaborate  Latin  folio 
of  many  hundred  pages.  The  emendations  proposed  by  him 
were  neither  few  nor  unimportant,  but  involved  some 


1 See  Note  H. 
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fundamental  points  of  doctrine.  Bucer’s  treatise  was  dated 
January  1551.  Twenty-five  days  later  he  passed  to  another 
world. 

On  December  26,  1550,  two  months  before  his  death,  Bucer 
wrote  in  pathetic  strain  to  the  ministers  of  Strasbourg  : 

‘ I have  several  times  written  to  you,  but  you  have  not  once 
thought  fit  to  favour  me  with  an  answer.  Yet  I laboured  among 
you  with  all  fidelity  and  there  are  few  of  you  to  whom  I have  not 
endeavoured  also  to  make  myself  useful  in  my  private  capacity. 
If  you  knew  what  I have  suffered  since  I left  you,  you  would,  I am 
sure,  be  moved  with  much  compassion  for  me.  For  think  what  it 
must  be  for  this  frail  body  of  mine,  which  has  been  from  my  child- 
hood utterly  unable  to  bear  the  cold,  to  be  without  a stove  during 
the  winter,  which  is  occasionally  severe  and  at  all  times  injurious.; 
and  also  to  be  without  my  usual  wine  and  diet.’ 

Soames  has  something  to  say  as  to  the  relations  betw’een  the 
boy  King  Edward  VI  and  Bucer  : 

‘ About  the  time  when  he  completed  his  elaborate  criticism  upon 
the  Common  Prayer,  Bucer  presented  to  the  King,  as  a new  year’s 
gift,  his  treatise  Ufon  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Edward  was 
greatly  pleased  with  this  work,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  he  began  immediately  to  form  schemes  of  governing 
according  to  Bucer’s  views.  With  this  production,  terminated  the 
author’s  labours.  He  died  [at  the  end  of  February].  Dr.  Parker, 
then  Master  of  Benet  College,  and  eventually  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  one  of  Bucer’s  executors,  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
He  was  buried  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  his  other  executor. 
Dr.  Walter  Haddon,  then  university  orator,  pronounced  such  a 
eulogy  over  his  remains  as  drew  tears  from  all  around.  On  the 
following  day  Dr.  Redmayne,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  a discourse  upon  mortality  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  producing  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  late 
professor’s  life.’ 

Edward  VI,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  interested  in 
Peter  Martyr  as  to  keep  him  in  England  when  the  Strasbourg 
magistrates  desired  his  return  to  their  city,  Avas  also  person- 
ally concerned  in  regard  to  Bucer.  Bucer  had  suffered  in  his 
health  because  of  the  lack  of  a stove  such  as  he  had  been 
used  to  in  Alsace.  When  the  King  heard  of  this,  he  sent  the 
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distinguished  divine  a special  gift  of  £20  in  order  that  a stove 
might  be  available.  In  Edward’s  private  journal  appears  this 
entry  : 

‘ February  28.  The  learned  man  Bucerus  died  at  Cambridge, 
who  was  two  days  after  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Cambridge  ; 
all  the  whole  university,  with  the  whole  town,  bringing  him  to  the 
grave,  to  the  number  of  3,000  persons.  Also  there  was  an  oration 
of  Mr.  Haddon  made  very  elegantly  at  his  death,  and  a sermon  of 
[Dr.  Parker].  After  that  [on  the  following  day]  Mr.  Redman  made 
a third  sermon.  Which  three  sermons  made  all  the  people  wonder- 
fully to  lament  his  death.  Last  of  all,  all  the  men  of  the  university 
made  their  epitaphs  in  his  praise,  laying  them  on  his  grave.’ 

One  might  have  thought  that  this  marvellous  funeral 
service  \vas  the  last  word  to  be  said  even  in  regard  to  so  out- 
standing a man  as  Martin  Bucer."  But  there  were  yet  two 
startling  chapters  to  be  enacted.  In  the  following  reign, 
when  the  university  was  visited  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  Bucer  and  Fagius,  though  they  had  been 
dead  for  years,  were  cited  to  appear  ; witnesses  were  examined 
against  them  ; they  were  condemned  for  heres}^ ; and  the 
writ  De  heretico  comhurendo  having  been  issued,  their  bodies 
were  exhumed  and  burned  in  the  market-place  at  Cambridge  on 
February  6,  1557.^ 

The  final  chapter  was  written  in  July  1560.  On  the  22nd 
of  that  month  the  university,  in  compliance  with  a letter  from 
Archbishop  Parker,  unanimously  passed  a grace  for  restoring 
the  degrees  and  titles  of  honour  which  Bucer  and  Fagius  had 
enjoyed  and  for  rescinding  all  acts  and  proceedings  against 
them  and  their  doctrines.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  the 
university  assembled  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  when  the  public 
orator  made  an  oration  in  honour  of  the  two  divines.  This 
was  followed  by  a sermon  by  Dr.  James  Pilkington  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham).  The  wall  of  the  church  and  its  porch 
were  covered  with  verses  by  the  scholars  in  commendation  of 
Bucer  and  Fagius.^ 

1 See  Note  I. 

2 In  the  municipal  archives  at  Strasbourg  is  a letter  from  Bishop  Grindal, 
written  from  London  on  October  13,  1560,  to  Conrad  Hubert,  which  opens 
with  these  words  : ‘ I send  you  at  last  the  promised  account  of  the  exhumation 
of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  which  I have  caused  to  be  carefully  drawn  up  by  a certain 
learned  man  who  was  a spectator  of  the  whole  tragedy.’ 
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Many  of  Bucer’s  manuscripts  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
public  libraries  of  England.  Of  his  great  learning  and  in- 
defatigable industry  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was  the 
unwearied  advocate  of  moderation  and  peace,  but  like  too 
many  who  have  attempted  to  steer  between  warmly  contending 
parties,  has  been  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  insincerity  and 
vacillation. 

According  to  one  authority  (Bayle),  Bucer  ‘ not  only 
preached  and  composed  books  and  lectures,  but  was  also  very 
fit  to  manage  business,  and  there  were  but  few  ecclesiastical 
negotiations  in  which  he  was  not  employed.  He  laboured  with 
great  zeal  and  with  much  dexterity  to  pacify  the  differences 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians,  but  could  not 
compass  it.  He  wished  that  both  parties  had  been  less  rigid  ; 
and  if  all  the  heads  had  been  persons  of  reconciling  temper 
like  him,  that  great  affair  might  have  succeeded  happily.’ 

Bucer  not  only  preached  but  practised  marriage.  He 
wedded  a nun  in  1522,  and  when  he  came  across  to  England 
in  1549  he  left  behind  him  at  Strasbourg  a son  named  Nathaniel 
and  a daughter  named  Elizabeth.  These  seem  to  have  been 
all  the  surviving  children  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  Stras- 
bourg of  the  plague.  We  are  informed  that  ‘ b}^  her  he  had 
many  more  [children],  but  they  died  before  him.’  The  actual 
number  appears  to  have  been  thirteen  in  all. 

Having  married,  first,  a nun  and  had  by  her  a large  family, 
Bucer  married  as  his  second  wife  a lady  (Catherine  Wihrand 
Rosenblatt)  who  had  already  been  married  (and  widowed) 
thrice — first  to  Ludwig  Cellanius,  then  to  (Ecolampadius  (of 
Bale),  thirdly  to  Wolfgang  (of  Strasbourg).  She  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Cambridge,  and  after  his  death  returned  to 
Strasbourg,  and  died  on  November  1,  1564.  By  this  second 
wife  Bucer  appears  to  have  had  one  daughter.  At  Bucer’s  death 
the  university  made  his  widow  a grant  of  a hundred  crowns. 
The  King  added  a hundred  marks,  as  well  as  paying  her 
husband’s  half-yearly  pension  (notwithstanding  that  he  died 
before  Lady  Day,  when  it  became  due)  ; over  and  above  this 
an  allowance  was  made  for  sums  expended  by  him  in  repairs 
to  his  house.  A passage  to  the  Continent  was  provided  for  her 
and  her  household.  A list  may  still  be  seen  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  which  the  widow  took  away  with  her  to  Strasbourg. 
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Cranmer  wrote  to  her  on  April  20,  1552  : 

‘ The  especial  favour  with  which  I regarded  your  husband 
during  his  lifetime  is  by  no  means  diminished  now  that  he  is  no 
more.  His  remarkable  piety,  indeed,  and  profound  learning,  has 
produced  not  a transient  but  an  everlasting  benefit  to  the  Church, 
whereby  he  has  not  only  bound  all  godly  persons,  but  myself  more 
than  all  of  them,  under  perpetual  obligation  to  him.’ 

The  Archbishop  wrote  also  to  the  guardians  of  Bucer’s 
children,  in  order  that  those  guardians  might  clearly  under- 
stand what  the  intention  of  the  King  was  in  regard  to  the 
donation  which  his  Majesty  had  made. 

Bucer  and  Fagius  were  so  intimately  associated  with  one 
another  that  it  has  been  convenient  to  deal  with  them  together 
rather  than  as  separate  personalities.  I need  only  add,  there- 
fore, a few  further  personal  details  as  to  Fagius.  Paulus 
Fagius  was  the  Latin  name  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
German  Eeformers,  whose  birth-name  was  Buchlein.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  day,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  Hebrew  and  Eabbinical  literature.  He  was 
born  at  Eheinzabern  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the  year  1504,  his 
father  being  a schoolmaster.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  Heidelberg  for  education,  and  at  eighteen  to  Strasbourg. 
He  applied  himself  specially  to  the  acquirement  of  Hebrew, 
under  Wolfgang  Capito,  and  attained  to  considerable  proficiency 
therein.  Here  also  he  became  acquainted  with  Martin  Bucer, 
Matthew  Zell,  and  other  prominent  adherents  of  the  Eeformed 
doctrines.  In  1527  he  took  charge  of  a school  at  Tsne,  in 
Suabia,  where  he  married  and  had  a family.  Afterwards  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  became  a zealous  preacher  of  the 
Eeformed  faith.  In  1541  the  plague  visited  Isne.  Many  fled 
in  terror,  but  Fagius  stayed  and  ministered  to  those  stricken 
with  the  malady — himself  escaping  contagion.  At  Strasbourg, 
where  the  plague  also  raged  at  the  same  time,  Capito  was  among 
those  who  died.  The  Senate  of  the  city  thereupon  (in  1544) 
called  Fagius  to  succeed  Capito  as  Professor  of  Hebrew.  He 
continued  to  preach  at  Strasbourg  until  the  beginning  of  the 
German  wars,  when  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  by  the  Elector 
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Palatine.  While  here,  he  published  many  books  for  the 
promotion  of  Hebrew  learning.  His  father  dying  in  1548  and 
the  persecution  in  Germany  rendering  that  country  unsafe  to 
those  who  did  not  profess  the  Romish  doctrines,  Fagius,  as  we 
have  seen,  came  over  to  England  in  company  with  Bucer  and 
others. 

On  October  21,  1548,  six  or  seven  months  before  his  arrival. 
Miles  Coverdale  had  written  from  Windsor  Castle  to  Fagius  in 
these  words  : 

‘ The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  undertaken  to  educate  your 
dear  son  (whom  he  has  just  sent  away  to  Canterbury  by  reason  of 
the  plague  that  is  raging  at  this  place),  both  in  religion  and  learning, 
at  his  own  expense.  In  like  manner,  reflecting  upon  the  lamentable 
condition  of  your  churches,  he  truly  sympathises  with  your  mis- 
fortune ; wherefore  he  desired  you  most  especially  to  come  over  to 
us,  rather  than  to  go  away  either  into  Turkey  or  Hungary.’ 

About  six  months  later  (viz.  on  March  24,  1549)  Peter 
Alexander  wrote  from  Lambeth  Palace  to  Fagius  a letter 
which  I have  seen  in  the  municipal  archives  at  Strasbourg  : 

‘ Our  most  reverend  [Archbishop]  has  been  informed  of  your 
having  been  dismissed  by  the  Senate  of  your  city,  and  as  he  has 
taken  a very  loving  interest  in  you  and  your  affairs,  he  said  it  would 
be  a very  grievous  thing,  both  to  you  and  your  family,  to  be  so 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  a regular  means  of  subsistence.  And 
since  these  churches  of  ours  are  in  great  want  of  learned  men,  he 
desires  to  see  you  in  this  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible.  I know  for 
certain  that  you  will  be  appointed  to  a most  distinguished  office  in 
the  university  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I pray  you,  there- 
fore, do  not  any  longer  put  off  your  journey,  but  come  over  to  us 
immediately.’ 

There  is  on  record  also  a letter  written  at  Calais  on  April  18, 
1549,  by  Fagius  to  John  Ulstetter  (who  had  married  Fagius’s 
daughter  Sarah  on  November  11,  1547)  : 

‘ I greet  you  much,  my  beloved  son-in-law.  Master  Bucer  and 
I quitted  Strasbourg  on  April  6,  and  having  passed  through  Lorraine, 
Champagne,  Picardy,  Flanders  and  Artois  we  arrived  at  Calais, 
the  frontier  city  of  England,  without  any  difficulty  whatever  on 
the  18th  of  the  same  month.  We  were  most  kindly  received  by  the 
city  authorities.  We  found  also  Master  Peter  Alexander,  who  had 
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been  sent  hither  by  the  Archbishop  to  await  our  arrival.  Do  you, 
with  your  wife,  my  very  dear  daughter,  render  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  having  with  such  fatherly  care  conducted  us  through 
all  our  enemies.’ 

Eight  days  later  (on  April  26)  Fagius  wTites  from  Lambeth 
Palace  to  his  son-in-law  : 

‘ We  were  obliged  to  remain  [at]  Calais  till  the  23rd  of  April 
owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea.  On  that  day  we  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  reached  London  on  the  25th.  We  thence  proceeded 
by  water  to  Lambeth,  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  received  us  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He  wishes  to  send  me 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  and  Master  Bucer  to  Cambridge.  But 
we  are  urgent  with  his  grace  not  to  separate  us,  but  to  allow  us  to 
remain  together  for  some  time,  which  will  be  a great  comfort  to  us 
both.  We  found  my  son  Paul  at  Canterbury  in  good  health.  He 
has  become  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language  and  has  a 
tolerable  understanding  of  French,  so  that  he  now  acts  as  my 
interpreter.’ 

On  the  same  day  (April  26)  Fagius  and  Bucer  wrote  to  the 
ministers  whom  they  had  left  behind  at  Strasbourg  : 

‘ We  pray  you  to  thank  the  Lord  on  our  behalf  Who  of  His 
wonderful  mercy  has  conducted  us  hither.  For  as  our  journey  by 
land  was  altogether  undisturbed  by  enemies,  so  He  bestowed  upon 
us  a quiet  passage  across  the  Channel.  Yesterday  we  waited  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  most  benevolent  and  kind  father 
of  the  churches  and  of  godly  men,  who  received  and  entertained  us 
as  brethren,  not  as  dependants.  We  found  at  his  house  our  most 
dear  friend  Peter  Martyr,  with  his  wife  and  his  attendant  Julius, 
also  Dryander  and  some  other  godly  Frenchmen.’ 

A pension  of  £100  a year  each  was  settled  upon  Bucer  and 
Fagius,  besides  the  salary  they  were  to  receive  from  the  univer- 
sity ; but  neither  of  them  lived  to  enjoy  for  long  either  pension 
or  stipend,  for,  as  we  have  seen  already,  Fagius  passed  away  on 
November  13,  1550,  and  Bucer  on  February  28,  1551. 

Cranmer  wrote  to  Bucer,  not  long  after  Fagius  had  passed 
away  : 

‘ Most  learned  Bucer,  I could  indeed  wish  that,  if  so  it  had 
pleased  God,  our  friend  Fagius  might  have  sojourned  with  us  for  a 
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longer  period  in  the  course  of  this  life  ; but  since  it  hath  seemed 
good  to  our  most  merciful  Father  to  call  him  away  to  a better  and 
more  learned  school,  we  ought  to  congratulate  him  that  Paul  Fagius 
hath  been  summoned  to  the  company  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  and  to 
the  most  holy  college  of  angels,  prophets  and  apostles.  I put  you 
in  mind  of  these  thoughts  not  because  they  are  needful  for  you  but 
rather  that  by  these  and  similar  consolations  you  may  soften  and 
assuage  the  grief  of  that  excellent  woman  the  wife  of  our  friend. 
I earnestly  entreat  of  you  to  exhort  her  not  to  give  up  herself  to 
sorrow.  By  this  messenger  I send  to  her  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
our  money.’ 

On  December  26  Bucer  wrote  to  the  Strasbourg  ministers  : 

‘ That  worthy  and  most  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  Paul  Fagius, 
departed  to  the  Lord  on  November  13,  after  having  suffered  most 
severely  from  a quartan  fever  since  August  28.  For  he  was  burned 
up  with  dark  bile,  which  rendered  him  delirious  ; at  last  inflamma- 
tion came  on,  and  ulceration  of  the  throat,  which,  together  with 
the  fever,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  bore  the  greatest  pain  with 
much  patience,  and  when  he  felt  his  end  approach,  he  commended 
his  wife  and  wards  to  your  fidelity.  We  shall  send  his  widow  to  you 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  She  most  faithfully  attended  upon 
her  husband.’ 

^ ^ 

I have  already,  in  my  two  previous  papers,  dealt  pretty 
fully  with  Valerand  Poullain,  so  that  I do  not  propose,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  deal  with  him  at  any  length.  Poullain 
and  Utenhove  were  intimately  associated  with  each  other.  It 
is  stated  that  it  was  on  Utenhove’s  recommendation  that 
Poullain  was  brought  over  from  Strasbourg  to  England  and, 
further,  that  it  was  Utenhove  who  sent  to  Glastonbury  the 
Flemish  and  Walloon  weavers  and  their  families  who,  as  time 
went  on,  were  formed  into  a church  under  the  superintendency 
of  Poullain.  Poullain,  who  was  minister  successively  at  Stras- 
bourg, at  Glastonbury  and  at  Frankfort,  was  not  unconscious 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  Protestant  England  for  its 
friendliness  and  hospitality. 

John  Foxe  records  the  proceedings  at  a disputation  on  the 
Beal  Presence  which  began  in  the  House  of  Convocation  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  October  18, 1553,  and  which  was  broken 
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up  Bishop  Bonner  on  December  18  on  the  order  of  Queen 
Mary.  Foxe’s  account  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Yalerand 
Poullain.  Poullain,  in  his  preface,  explains  that 

‘ It  occurred  to  me  that  I owed  a debt  to  the  Church  and  realm 
of  England  for  the  kindly  entertainment  I had  received,  and  I began 
to  muse  by  what  act  of  service  I might  show  that  my  mind  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  me.  Since  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  publishing  of  this  disputation  was  a matter  of  interest 
to  the  whole  Church,  I easily  prevailed  upon  myself  to  put  this  little 
work  into  Latin.’ 

In  this  same  book  Poullain  sets  out  what  purports  to  be 
the  dying  prayer  ‘ of  the  most  sacred  and  innocent  prince 
Edward  VI,^  which  he  poured  out  to  God  a little  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age  and  seventh  of  his 
reign.’ 

We  may  recall,  too,  that  so  soon  as  English  Protestant 
refugees  made  their  way  to  Frankfort,  Poullain  immediately 
made  himself  known  to  them.  He  also — although  troubled 
with  grave  dissensions  in  his  own  French-speaking  church  at 
Frankfort — strove  to  calm  like  troubles  which  afflicted  the 
English-speaking  church,  in  the  same  city,  both  of  which 
communities  met  for  worship  in  the  same  building — the  Church 
of  the  White  Ladies. 

Francisco  Enzinas  (otherwise  known  as  Dryander,  Duchesne 
and  Van  Eyck)  was  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  April  1549.^  He  was 
born  at  Burgos,  in  Spain — according  to  one  authority  in  1515  ; 
according  to  another  in  1520.  He  became  a student  of 
Melanchthon,  and  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Spanish 
in  1542.^  In  December  1543  he  was  imprisoned  at  Brussels. 
Foxe  says : 

‘ The  said  Franciscus,  a man  of  notable  learning  as  ever  was  any 
in  Spain,  being  in  the  Emperor’s  Court  at  Brussels,  offered  unto  the 
Emperor  Charles  V the  New  Testament  translated  into  Spanish. 
For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  in  sorrowful 

1 See  Note  J. 

2 The  wives  of  Valerand  Poullain  and  Francis  Dryander  were  sisters. 

3 Dryander’s  Spanish  version  is  still  in  print. 
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captivity  for  the  space  of  fifteen  months,  looking  for  nothing  more 
than  present  death.  At  last,  through  the  marvellous  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  on  February  1,  1545,  at  eight  o’clock,  after  supper. 


I VlVENTlS  -P  OTVIT-DVRERJVN  • ORA-PHI  liPPI 
A\ENTEM.*N0N  *POTVlT‘PiNGERE-DO  CTA 
JAANVS 


Philip  Melaxchthoh. 


he  found  the  doors  of  the  prison  standing  open,  and  he  secretly 
was  moved  in  his  mind  to  take  the  occasion  offered  and  to  shift  for 
himself  ; and  so,  issuing  out  of  the  prison,  without  any  hasty  pace, 
but  going  as  leisurely  as  he  could,  he  escaped  from  thence  and  went 
straight  to  Germany.’ 

In  1548  Dryander  came  to  England  to  avoid  the  persecution 
occasioned  by  the  Interim,  and  brought  with  him  letters  of 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  3.  2 c 
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commendation  from  Melanchthon  to  Edward  VI  and  Cranmer. 
Strype  records  that 

‘ Philip  Melanchthon  addressed  to  King  Edward  a letter  dated 
January  13, 1548,  which  one  Francis  Dryander,  a learned  Protestant, 
brought  and  presented,  who  fled  hither,  as  many  other  professors 
of  religion  out  of  foreign  parts  had  done,  for  avoiding  the  persecution 
which  the  Interim  occasioned.  Melanchthon  commended  Dryander 
to  the  King  as  [one]  well  learned  and  long  known  to  him  ; that  he 
was  a man  that  judged  aright  of  the  controversies  of  religion  and 
with  all  his  heart  abhorred  wild  and  seditious  opinions.’ 

Elsewhere  the  same  authority  says  : 

‘ There  were  other  pious  and  learned  persons,  foreigners,  who 
were  courteously  received  and  freely  entertained  by  our  hospitable 
Archbishop  ; all  of  them  in  the  year  1548,  at  which  time  the  perse- 
cution grew  hot  upon  the  Interim.  One  of  these  was  Gualther, 
a Scot  by  nation.  A second  was  Francis  Dryander,  whom, 
Melanchthon  told  the  Archbishop,  “ he  had  tried  and  found  him 
endowed  with  excellent  parts,  well  furnished  with  learning,  [yet] 
altogether  free  from  all  wild  and  seditious  opinions  ; notioning 
withal  to  the  Archbishop  his  fitness  to  be  preferred  in  either  of  our 
universities.”  This  recommendation  had  so  much  force  that  this 
man  seemed  soon  after  to  be  sent  and  placed  at  Oxon.  and  there 
remained  till,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  when  all 
strangers  were  ordered  to  depart  the  realm,  he  went  hence  to  Paris 
and  from  thence  to  Antwerp.’ 

Strype  seems  to  have  gone  slightly  astray  here,  in  putting 
Oxford  in  place  of  Cambridge,  for  in  a letter  written  from 
Cambridge  by  Dryander  to  Henry  Bullinger  on  March  25,  1549, 
the  Spaniard  says  : 

‘ Shortly  before  I left  Strasbourg  I acquainted  you  with  my 
intended  journey.  After  being  long  tossed  about,  I have  fixed  my 
abode  in  this  university,  where  I am  Greek  professor,  in  which 
situation  I endeavour  to  bestow  tolerable  diligence  and  fidelity. 
I am  of  opinion  that  I am  placed  in  this  corner  by  the  especial 
counsel  of  God,  that  I may  be  preserved  for  some  space  of  time  safe 
from  those  snares  which  tyrants  laid  for  me  even  when  I was  at 
Bale.  But  I am  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  can  everywhere  preserve 
His  own.’ 
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On  December  3, 1549,  he  writes  to  Henry  Bullinger  from  Bale 
correcting  false  reports  as  to  what  had  been  happening  in 
England.  ‘ On  the  5th  of  November,’  he  says,  ‘ I was  at 
Lambeth  with  the  Archbishop  and  Bucer.’  He  quite  expected 
to  return  to  England,  but  apparently  did  not  do  so.  On  May  2, 
1554,  he  writes  from  Strasbourg  to  Henry  Bullinger  : ‘ I must 
remain  at  my  post  and  together  with  the  commonwealth 
encounter  the  danger  that  seems  to  be  impending.’  He  adds  : 

‘ The  young  Paul  Fagius,  son  of  that  most  learned  man  of  most 
honourable  memory,  is  intending  to  go  to  Zurich.  I commend  the 
youth  to  your  friendly  notice.  He  has  within  these  few  days  arrived 
from  England,  in  which  country  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  ; 
and  you  may  learn  from  him  some  particulars  respecting  the  state 
of  that  kingdom  which  would  not  perhaps  be  mentioned  in  your 
other  correspondence.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  intends  to 
enter  himself  at  your  school,  to  be  instructed  in  literature  and 
religion.’ 

It  is  recorded  that  Dryander  passed  away  in  1570. 

Matthew  Negelin  was  a young  student  who  had  come  to 
Strasbourg  to  learn  Hebrew  from  Paul  Fagius.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  accompanied  Bucer, 
Fagius  and  Poullain  from  Strasbourg  to  Lambeth  Palace  in 
April  1549,  and  that  he  subsequently  returned  to  Strasbourg 
and  exercised  the  office  of  a minister  there.  In  a letter  written 
by  Fagius  from  Lambeth  Palace  to  his  son-in-law  John  Ulstetter 
on  April  26, 1549,  there  is  this  casual  reference  : ‘ Master  Bucer, 
with  Negelin  and  my  son  Paul,  desire  their  dutiful  respects.’ 
Negelin’s  only  title  to  fame  is  his  diary  of  the  adventurous 
journey  made  in  that  month  from  Alsace  to  England.  Professor 
Pierre  Janelle,  now  of  Clermont-Ferrand  University,  Puy  de 
Dome,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the  Strasbourg  city 
archives  a copy  of  this  account.  A summary  of  this  document 
appears  in  my  previous  paper  on  the  Eefugee  Churches  at 
Frankfort,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  here. 
A transcript  and  translation  of  Negelin’s  report  has  appeared 
in  the  bi-monthly  Eeview  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  Protestant 
Theology  of  Strasbourg  University. 
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I have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  specific  record  of  Negelin’s 
departure  from  England,  but  in  October  1931,  when  I went 
into  the  Church  of  St.  Guillaume,  in  Strasbourg,  I saw  on  one 
of  the  internal  walls  of  the  building  a list  of  the  pasteurs  from 
the  period  of  the  Eeformation,  and  this  list  included  the 
following  entry:  ‘Matthew  Negelin,  1553-1561.’  Whether 

Negelin  died  in  1561,  or  whether  he  lived  to  experience  other 
adventures,  I am  unable  to  say. 

sH  Hs  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  men  who  found  refuge  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  a remarkable  group  ; they  were 
very  human,  of  course,  and  are  not  the  less  attractive  on  this 
score.  It  is  a fact  of  great  interest  and  significance  that  the 
two  chief  formularies  of  the  Church _of  England,  as  they  exist 
to-day,  are  largely  based  upon  the  work  of  two  Continental 
Reformers.  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  are  based  upon  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  mainly  the  work  of  Philip 
Melanchthon,  who,  although  he  did  not  actually  come  to 
England,  was  pressingly  invited,  both  by  Henry  VIII  and  by 
Edward  VI,  to  visit  the  country.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  greatly  and  permanently  influenced  by  Martin 
Bucer. 

In  a fourth  paper  I hope  to  take  up  the  story  of  the  English 
refugees  who,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  made  Strasbourg 
their  temporary  place  of  abode,  some  of  whom  lived  to  return 
to  their  native  land  and  to  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  country. 


NOTES. 

A. — Schmalkald  is  a small  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau.  In  the  Gothic  Town  Hall,  the  Protestant  League 
of  Schmalkald  was  concluded  in  March  1531.  The  story  of  the 
negotiations  between  Henry  VIII  and  the  German  Protestant 
Princes,  with  the  view  of  uniting  their  forces,  is  a very  interesting 
one.  Neither  the  English  King  nor  John  Frederick  of  Saxony 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  in  earnest  about  an  alliance,  and 
from  Henry’s  instructions  to  his  envoys  it  would  seem  that  his  chief 
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desire  was  to  commit  the  German  divines  to  an  approval  of  his 
divorce  from  Katharine  of  Aragon.  Determined  efforts  were  made 
to  capture  the  sympathies  of  Melanchthon.  Bishop  Foxe  of  Here- 
ford w^as  instructed  to  take  him  presents  to  the  value  of  £70.  His 
books  were  placed  on  the  course  of  study  for  Cambridge.  Henry 
exchanged  complimentary  letters,  and  graciously  accepted  the 
dedication  of  Melanchthon’s  De  Locis  Communibus.  Bishop  Foxe, 
Archdeacon  Heath  and  Dr.  Barnes  met  the  Protestant  princes  at 
Schmalkald  and  had  long  discussions.  The  confederated  princes 
and  Henry  found  themselves  in  agreement  on  many  points.  The 
princes  were  quite  willing  to  give  Henry  the  title  of  ‘ Defender  of 
the  Schmalkald  League.’  But  they  insisted,  as  the  first  articles 
of  any  alliance,  that  the  English  Church  and  King  must  accept  the 
theology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  adopt  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  ; and  on  these  rocks  of  doctrine  and  ritual 
the  proposed  alliance  was  shattered. 

From  Schmalkald  the  English  embassy  w*ent  to  Wittenberg, 
where  they  met  a number  of  divines,  including  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of  doctrinal 
agreement.  Melanchthon  had  gone  over  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  produced  a series  of  articles  which  presented  all  that  the  Witten- 
berg theologians  could  concede,  and  Luther  had  revised  the  draft. 
The  conference  came  to  nothing.  Henry  did  not  care  to  accept  a 
creed  ready  made  for  him,  and  thought  that  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
might  differ  in  different  countries.  He  was  a King  ‘ reckoned 
somewhat  learned  though  unworthy,’  he  said,  ‘ and  having  so  many 
learned  men  in  his  realm,  he  could  not  accept  at  any  creature’s 
hand  the  observing  of  his  and  the  realm’s  faith  ; but  he  was  willing 
to  confer  with  learned  men  sent  from  them.’ 

In  May  1538  a deputation  from  the  Protestant  princes  arrived 
in  London.  The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Germans, 
of  which  Cranmer  was  one,  discussed  with  them  patiently  the  greater 
part  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Germans  demanded,  as  a 
preliminary  to  an  alliance,  the  concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
the  abolition  of  private  masses,  and  permission  for  priests  to  marry. 
These  were  all  refused.  Evidently  the  King  was  not  pleased  with 
the  Germans,  who  seemed  to  suppose  that  they  had  come  to  teach, 
not  to  learn.  The  orators  took  their  departure,  and  though  Burck- 
hart  returned  the  following  year  in  a more  open  frame  of  mind,  the 
scheme  for  corporate  union  never  revived  in  the  days  of  Henry. 

Even  so,  all  these  discussions  and  conferences  were  not  without 
fruit,  for  the  XLII  Articles,  which  were  promulgated  in  the 
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reign  of  Edward  VI,  were  founded  upon  that  adaptation  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  which,  in  Henry’s  days,  Cranmer  had 
devised  with  the  deputation  from  Germany  with  a view  to  doctrinal 
unity.  These  Articles  are  recognised  as  mainly  the  Archbishop’s 
work,  and  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  existing  XXXIX 
Articles. 

B.  — ‘ The  celebrated  Interim,’  says  Edward  Armstrong  in  his 
Emperor  Charles  F,  ii,  198,  ‘ proved  a lamentable  failure  ; of  all 
Charles’s  mistakes  it  was  the  most  fateful.  It  was — as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be — a masterpiece  of  ambiguity  ; doctrines  widely  differing 
might  be  read  into  and  between  its  lines.  It  was  published  simul- 
taneously with  the  recess  of  the  Augsburg  Diet  on  30  June  1548.’ 

John  Eoxe  (iv,  388)  is  equally  blunt.  He  writes  : 

‘ After  his  victory  gotten  in  Germany,  the_Emperor  Charles  held  an  armed 
Council  at  Augsburg.  Here  Julius  Pflug,  Michael  Sidonius,  and  John  Islebius, 
going  about  to  concord  together  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Pope — that  is,  to  make  a hodge-podge  of  them  both — drew  and  framed  out 
a new  form  of  religion  called  the  Interim,  whereupon  began  a new  matter  of 
persecution  in  Germany,  for  the  Emperor  proceeded  straightly  against  them 
who  would  not  receive  the  Interim.’ 

C.  — Cranmer ’s  residence  in  Germany  and  his  association  with  the 
Reformed  divines  there,  during  the  period  just  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  Henry  VIII  to  the  Primacy — particularly  as  these  led  to 
his  marriage  to  the  niece  of  a German  pastor  (Osiander) — would 
appear  to  have  made  a deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  him.  Not 
only  did  he  give  hospitality  in  his  home  at  Lambeth  Palace  to  many 
foreign  divines,  and  allot  to  some  of  them  prominent  places  in  the 
religious  life  of  England,  but  it  appears  certain  that,  on  his  instiga- 
tion, if  only  Edward  VI  had  lived  a few  years  longer,  Calvin  and 
other  leading  Continental  Reformers  might  have  been  assembled 
in  conference  with  English  Bishops  on  English  soil.  On  July  4, 
1548,  when  the  Council  of  Trent — which  held  its  first  session  on 
December  13,  1545,  and  continued  to  sit  at  intervals  until 
December  4,  1563 — ^had  already  been  in  existence  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  Cranmer  wrote  to  John  a Lasco  : 

‘ We  are  desirous  of  setting  forth  in  our  churches  the  true  doctrine  of  God 
and  have  no  wish  to  be  shifty  or  unstable  or  to  deal  in  ambiguities,  but  to 
transmit  to  posterity  a true  and  explicit  form  of  doctrine  agreeable  to  the  rule 
of  the  sacred  writings.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  important  design  into 
execution,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  learned  men 
who,  having  compared  their  opinions  together  with  us,  may  do  away  with 
doctrinal  controversies  and  build  up  an  entire  system  of  true  doctrine.  We 
have  therefore  invited  both  yourself  and  some  other  learned  men.’ 
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Strype  says  that  in  this  same  year  1548  the  Archbishop  pro- 
pounded to  Melanchthon 

‘ a design  for  the  better  uniting  of  all  Protestant  Churches,  viz.,  by  having  one 
common  confession  and  harmony  of  faith  and  doctrine  drawn  up  out  of  the 
pure  Word  of  God  which  they  might  own  and  agree  with.  In  order  to  do  this, 
he  tliought  it  necessary  for  the  chief  and  most  learned  divines  of  the  several 
Churches  to  meet  together,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  by  agreement  of  all 
parties,  to  draw  up  a book  of  articles  and  heads  of  Christian  faith  and  practice 
which  would  serve  for  the  standing  doctrine  of  the  Protestants.’ 

Four  years  later — under  date  of  March  20,  1552 — Cranmer  wrote 
to  Calvin  in  these  terms  : 

‘ I have  often  wished  that  learned  and  godly  men,  eminent  for  erudition 
and  judgment,  might  meet  together  in  some  place  of  safety  whereby,  taking 
counsel  together,  they  might  handle  all  the  heads  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and 
hand  down  to  posterity  some  work  not  only  upon  the  subjects  themselves,  but 
upon  the  forms  of  expressing  them.  Our  adversaries  are  now  holding  their 
Council  of  Trent  for  the  establishment  of  their  errors  ; and  shall  we  neglect  to 
call  together  a godly  Synod  for  the  refutation  of  error  and  for  restoring  and 
propagating  the  truth  ? I have  written  also  to  Masters  Melanchthon  and 
BuUinger,  and  I pray  you  to  deliberate  among  yourselves  as  to  the  means  by 
which  this  Synod  can  be  assembled  with  the  greatest  convenience.’ 

On  the  very  same  day  Cranmer  wrote  to  Bullinger  as  to  the 
convoking  of  ‘ a Synod  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  persons,’ 
and  a week  later,  in  a letter  to  Melanchthon  concerning  the  same 
matter,  he  stated  that  he  had  consulted  with  the  King,  ‘ who  most 
graciously  promises  not  only  a place  of  security  and  quiet  but  also 
his  assistance  towards  these  godly  endeavours.’ 

Calvin  replied  to  the  Archbishop’s  invitation  in  a very  interesting 
letter.  He  desired  Cranmer  to  designate  a place  in  England  where 
the  projected  conference  might  be  held,  and  he  added  : 

‘ As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I will  readily  pass  over  ten  seas  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  If  the  welfare  of  England  alone  were  concerned,  I should  think 
it  a sufficient  reason  to  act  thus.  But  at  present,  when  our  purpose  is  to  unite 
the  sentiments  of  all  good  and  learned  men,  and  so,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Scripture,  to  bring  the  separate  Churches  into  one,  neither  labour  nor  trouble 
of  any  kind  ought  to  be  spared.’ 

Melanchthon,  Martin  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr  and  Henry  Bullinger 
all  shared  this  alluring  vision  of  the  closer  unity  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  but  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  followed  by  Cranmer ’s 
martyrdom,  precluded  the  holding  of  the  suggested  Synod.  One 
can  but  wonder  what  the  results  would  have  been  upon  the  Church 
of  England  and  upon  the  Churches  of  the  Continent  if  the  gathering 
so  greatly  desired  by  the  Archbishop  had  actually  taken  place. 

D. — Jewel,  at  Oxford,  came  into  intimate  contact  with  Peter 
Martyr,  and  there  began  a friendship  which  lasted  until  the  death  of 
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the  older  man.  Erom  the  time  of  Martyr’s  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  Theology,  Jewel  became  one  of  the  professor’s  most  constant 
and  attentive  hearers.  Later,  after  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor, 
Jewel  made  his  way  to  Frankfort.  No  sooner  did  Peter  Martyr 
hear  this  than  he  urgently  entreated  Jewel  to  come  to  Strasbourg. 
This  the  Englishman  did  and  was  received  into  Martyr’s  own  home, 
becoming  in  efiect  a member  of  his  family.  On  Martyr’s  removal 
to  Zurich  Jewel  accompanied  his  friend  and  continued  to  live  with 
him  on  the  same  happy  terms  as  at  Strasbourg.  This  continued 
until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  November  1558.  In  January 
1559  Jewel  was  at  Strasbourg  on  the  way  home  to  England,  and 
from  thence,  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  he  wrote  to  Martyr  that 
many  of  the  English  exiles  had  already  returned  and  that  bishoprics 
were  likely  soon  to  become  cheap,  as  there  were  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  sees  vacant.  A year  later  Jewel  himself  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

E.  — The  Archbishop,  of  course,  could  not  have  acted  in  this  way 
except  with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  Protector  Somerset, 
to  whom,  at  long  last,  some  sort  of  justice  is  being  done.  Here  is 
the  testimony  to  be  found  in  the  ‘ Reformation  ’ volume  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History  : 

‘ The  Protector  Somerset  was  born  before  his  time — a seer  of  visions  and 
a dreamer  of  dreams.  Running  himself  the  universal  race  for  wealth,  he  yet 
held  it  to  be  his  special  office  and  duty  to  hear  poor  men’s  complaints,  to  redress 
their  wrongs,  and  to  relieve  their  oppression.  He  strove  to  stay  the  economic 
revolution  which  was  accumulating  the  vast  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and 
turning  the  many  into  landless  labourers  or  homeless  vagrants.  Bred  in  an 
arbitrary  Court  and  entrusted  with  despotic  power,  he  cast  aside  the  weapons 
wherewith  the  Tudors  worked  their  will,  and  sought  to  govern  on  a basis  of  civil 
liberty  and  religious  toleration.  He  believed  that  the  strength  of  a King  lay 
not  in  the  severity  of  his  laws  or  the  rigour  of  his  penalties,  but  in  the  affections 
of  his  people  ; and  no  one  instance  of  death  or  torture  for  religion  stains  the 
brief  and  troubled  annals  of  his  rule.’ 

F.  — From  a letter  addressed  by  John  ab  Ulmis  to  Henry  Bullinger, 
from  Oxford  on  April  30, 1550,  we  learn  that  Cranmer  was  acquainted 
with  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformied  Church  at  Strasbourg, 
established  originally  by  Calvin.  The  writer  says  : ‘ I have  ridden 
[to  London]  twice  with  my  very  dear  master,  Peter  Martyr,  to  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  I showed  the  Primate 
the  Confession  of  the  Church  at  Strasbourg,  which,  at  the  request 
of  Peter  Martyr  and  Utenhove,  I had  translated  into  Latin,  and 
received  some  angels  as  a reward.’ 

G.  — The  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor  granted,  on  October  16, 
1550,  a lease  of  St.  Anthony’s  Church  for  twenty-one  years  to  the 
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French  and  Dutch  Church  in  London.  On  the  preceding  July  24 
Edward  VI  had  granted  a charter  to  foreign  Protestant  refugees  for 
the  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  and  given  them  the  church  of  the  Austin 
Friars.  After  a few  weeks  the  French  found  it  inconvenient  to 
share  this  church  with  the  Dutch,  and  when  the  lease  of  St.  Anthony's 
was  secured  for  the  French,  the  Dutch  agreed  to  pay  half  the  rent 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor.  The  French  had  only  held 
their  ser^dces  in  St.  Anthony’s  for  three  years  when  they  fled  from 
England  to  escape  from  persecution  in  Mary’s  reign.  After  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  some  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
returned  to  London  and  again  secured  the  use  of  St.  Anthony’s 
Church,  for  which,  in  1564,  they  were  paying  a rent  of  £5  a year. 
In  1581  the  Dean  and  Chapter  granted  a fresh  lease  of  the  building. 
The  church  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  in  1666.  On  April  21, 
1667,  the  Dean  and  Canons  granted  to  the  French  congregation  the 
ground  upon  which  their  church  lately  stood,  with  the  condition 
that  they  would  well  and  su£B.ciently  rebuild  the  said  church  and 
repair  it  when  rebuilt.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  French  congregation 
at  a cost  of  £3,300,  and  opened  for  worship  on  August  22,  1669. 
This  building  stood  until  April  1840,  when  it  was  bought  by  the 
City.  The  Westmimster  Bank  in  Threadneedle  Street  now  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  church.  In  September  1840  a jury  awarded 
£3,977  in  respect  of  the  church,  and  a new  building  was  afterwards 
erected  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  this  being  opened  for  worship  in 
5Iarch  1843.  (Illustrations  of  the  churches  in  Threadneedle  Street 
and  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  are  to  be  found  in  J.  S.  Burn’s  History 
of  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees  settled  in  Eyigland.)  About  fifty  years 
afterwards  this  edifice  was  acquired  for  the  G.P.O.  and  the  church 
in  Soho  Square,  opened  in  1893,  was  built  to  replace  it. 

H. — ‘ Bucer,’  says  R.  W.  Dixon  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ‘ was  a far  more  moderate  and  learned  man  than  Mart}T. 

. . . He  was  a man  of  wider  and  more  sympathetic  mind  than  the 
other  exiles.  His  intelligence  was  shown  by  his  ardour  to  restore 
rather  than  destroy.’ 

Henry  Gee,  in  The  Reformation  Period,  states  that  ‘ Nearly  every 
point  indicated  [in  Bucer’s  Censura']  as  needing  alteration  was 
changed.  The  more  significant  of  his  objections  concerned  vest- 
ments, non-communicating  attendance,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  manual  acts,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  prayer  of  consecration.  In  all  these  points,  his  criticisms 
either  influenced  or  fortified  the  revisers’  judgment.  The  revisers 
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appear  to  have  taken  the  criticisms  of  Bucer  one  by  one,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  they  adopted  the  suggestions  he  made.’ 

A grandson  of  Bucer,  Wolfgang  Meier,  of  Bale,  born  in  1577, 
came  to  England  in  1593,  where  he  was  received  with  great  kindness 
and  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  his  grandfather  was  supported 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  at  the  expense  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Having  distinguished  himself  there  in  sound  learning,  he  returned 
home,  and  eventually  succeeded  his  father  as  the  minister  of  the 
church  at  Bale.  He  became  a public  lecturer  and  afterwards 
Professor  of  Theology,  and  died  in  1653,  in  the  time  of  the  English 
Commonwealth. 

I.  — John  Eoxe  thus  describes  the  scene  : 

‘ Now  was  come  the  day  of  judgment — the  26th  of  January.  First,  all 
degrees  of  the  mother  university  were  assembled.  Thither  came  also  the  mayor 
and  his  townsmen,  and  all  met  together  in -St.  Mary’s  Church,  to  behold  what 
there  should  be  determined  upon  these  men.  Dr.  Scott,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
recited  the  sentence  out  of  a scroll  and  condemned  Bucer  and  Fagius  of  heresy. 
After  the  sentence,  the  Bishop  commanded  their  bodies  to  be  digged  out  of 
their  graves.  [On]  the  6th  day  of  February  the  mayor  of  the  town  commanded 
certain  of  his  townsmen  to  wait  upon  him  in  harness,  by  whom  the  dead  bodies 
were  guarded  ; and  bemg  bound  with  ropes  and  laid  upon  the  men’s  shoulders 
(for  they  were  enclosed  in  chests,  Bucer  in  the  same  that  he  was  buried  and 
Fagius  in  a new),  they  were  borne  into  the  midst  of  the  market-stead.  This 
place  was  prepared  before  and  a great  post  was  set  fast  in  the  ground  to  bind 
the  carcases  to  and  a great  heap  of  wood  was  laid  ready  to  burn  them  withal. 
When  they  came  thither,  the  chests  were  set  on  end  with  the  dead  bodies  in 
them  and  fastened  on  both  sides  with  stakes  and  bound  to  the  post  with  a long 
iron  chain  as  if  they  had  been  alive.  Fire  being  forthwith  put  to,  as  soon  as 
it  began  to  flame  round  about,  a great  sort  of  books  that  were  condemned  with 
them  were  cast  into  the  same.’ 

J.  — Thomas  Becon,  in  A Comfortable  Epistle  to  the  Afflicted 
People  of  God,  draws — perhaps  overdraws — a striking  pen-picture 
of  Edward  Tudor.  He  refers  to  ‘ the  death  of  our  most  godly  prince 
and  Christian  King  Edward  VI,  that  true  Josiah,  that  earnest 
destroyer  of  false  religion,  that  fervent  setter-up  of  God’s  true 
honour,  that  most  bounteous  patron  of  the  godly-learned,  that  most 
worthy  maintainer  of  good  letters  and  virtue,  and  that  perfect  and 
lively  mirror  of  true  nobility  and  sincere  godliness.’ 


THE  FA^HLY  OF  LE  TRESOR 
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0)f  Jfamilp  of  CiTS'oiA 

By  C.  E.  LART. 


Arms  : D’Azur,  au  tresor  d’or  en  abime,  accoste  de  2 epees 
d ’argent,  soutenues  de  2 brassards  d’or  (as  given  in  the 
Visitation  of  1666). 

I.  Guillaume  Le  Tresor,  first  of  the  family  recorded, 
is  mentioned  in  his  son’s  patent  of  Noblesse  (1580).  He  was 
living  in  1525.  His  wife  was  Marguerite  Eicher,  the  marriage 
being  proved  by  a certified  copy  produced  in  1580  (see  Note  A). 

Ogilvy  states  that  the  Eicher  family  came  from  Carentan, 
and  that  the  Le  Tresor  family  originally  lived  at  Conde-sur- 
Noireau. 

Guillaume  Le  Tresor  left  a son  Cyprien  II. 

II.  Cyprien  Le  Tresor  was  ennobled  ‘ par  finance  ’ by 
deed  dated  April  1580  ; of  the  Election  of  Mortain,  Generahte 
of  Caen.  He  was  living  in  the  parish  of  Montreuil, 
Bailliage  of  Cotentin,  Comte  of  Carentan,  at  the  date  of  his 
marriage  to  Dlle.  Louise  du  Mesnildot  (see  Note  B),  daughter  of 
N.  H.  Michel  du  Mesnildot,  Sgr.  de  Magnoville,  who  brought  liim 
a dowry  of  1000  livres  Tournois.  Among  the  witnesses  to  the 
marriage  contract  (February  22,  1547)  were  Jean  du  Mesnildot, 
Sgr.  du  Mesnildot  and  Mireville,  and  another  Jean  du  Mesnildot. 
This  marriage  is  recorded  by  d’Hozier  and  Chamillart. 

The  deed  of  anoblissement  was  registered  in  the  Cour  des 
Aydes  de  Normandie,  October  22,  1580.  It  relates  that  ‘ His 
Majesty  recognises  the  good  services  which  Cyprien  Le  Tresor 
has  rendered  the  Crown,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
continue  them  should  an  opportunity  arise  either  in  war  or 
otherwise.’ 

He  was  mentioned  in  the  confirmation  of  noblesse  granted 
to  his  sons  Joachim,  Jacques,  and  Isaac  on  December  22, 1598. 
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by  Eoissy,  Eepuchon  and  de  Croixmare,  Commissioners.  He  and 
his  wife  Louise  du  Mesnildot  were  dead  when  their  son  Jacques  Le 
Tresor  was  married,  September  29,  1600. 

Cyprien  Le  Tresor  left  at  least  five  children  by  his  v\dfe 
Louise  : (a)  Joachim  III;  (h)  Jacques  III;  (c)  Isaac;  (d)  Jean; 
(e)  Louis. 

III.  Joachim  Le  Tresor,  Ecuyer,  Sgr.  de  Larthurye, 
witnessed  a deed  of  exchange  made  by  his  father  Cyprien, 
April  11,  1583.  He  was  maintained  in  his  noblesse  by  Eoissy, 
December  22,  1598,  and  was  then  living  at  Montreuil.  d’Hozier 
mentions  him  as  living  in  1608,  in  an  original  deed,  and 
identifies  him  as  the  same  Joachim  Le  Tresor,  Sr.  de  L’Arthurye, 
who  was  nominated,  January  13, 1612,  by  the  Lieut. -General  of 
St.  Lo,  as  guardian  of  the  children  of  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  son  of 
Cyprien. 

He  married  Dlle.  Marguerite  Hue,  both  being  Protestant 
(see  Notes  C and  D). 

They  left  : (a)  Pierre  IV  ; (h)  Cyprien,  Sr.  de  la  Eocque  ; 
(c)  Jacques  IV. 

IV.  Pierre  Le  Tresor,  son  of  Joachim  and  Marguerite 
Hue.  M.  Dlle.  Marie  de  la  Coudre  in  1638.  He  was  living  in 
1640,  as  Sr.  de  L’Arthurye,  when  he  was  maintained  in  his 
noblesse.  He  is  mentioned  in  Harl.  MS.  4568,  pp.  22,  98,  and 
seems  to  have  died  before  1665. 

By  his  marriage  with  Marie  de  la  Coudre  he  left  three  sons  : 
(a)  Jacques  V ; (b)  Herve  ; (c)  Pierre. 

V.  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  Sr.  de  Champeaux,  living  at 
Marchesieux,  m.  Dlle.  Ester  du  Bousquet  in  1665  (see  Note  E). 
He  is  mentioned  by  Chamillart  as  being  son  of  Pierre  Le  Tresor, 
and  guardian  of  his  brothers  Herve  and  Pierre. 


III.  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  second  son  of  Cyprien  Le  Tresor 
and  of  Louise  du  Mesnildot,  Sr.  de  la  Guignardiere,  served  in 
Ban  and  Arriere  Ban,  July  21,  1597,  under  the  command  of 
Herve  de  Carbonnel,  Sgr.  de  Canley,  captain  of  fifty  men-at-arms, 
by  order  of  the  King,  and  Lieutenant  for  His  Majesty  in  the 
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Bailiiage  of  Cotentin,  who  gave  him  a certificate  (December  25, 
1598)  stating  that  he  had  ‘ been  continuously  in  the  King’s 
service  since  his  age  permitted,  and  with  him  during  the  late 
troubles  since  the  siege  undertaken  by  the  late  King  before 
Pontoise  ; and  at  Dieppe,  when  the  King  was  attacked  by 
enemies  ; and  in  all  other  occasions  up  to  the  siege  of  Amiens  ; 
that  he  had  received  there  many  wounds,  and  suffered  much 
loss,  which  had  happened  to  him  when  in  his  company  as 
quarter-master,  an  appointment  which  he  had  had  there,  and 
which  he  still  held.’ 

Jacques  Le  Tresor  himself  gives  details  of  his  services  in  an 
original  petition  produced  before  d’Hozier,  which  Joachim  Le 
Tresor  his  brother  and  himself  presented  to  the  King  about  the 
year  1608,  the  date  of  a draft  of  Letters  Patent  drawn  up  in 
consequence  of  their  petition. 

He  seems  to  have  been  dead  January  13,  1612,  when 
Joachim,  his  brother,  was  appointed  guardian  to  his  children. 
He  married,  September  29, 1600,  Dlle.  Suzanne  de  Pierrepont  (see 
Note  F),  daughter  of  Louis  de  Pierrepont,  Sgr.  de  Lamberville 
and  Gonneville,  of  Falaise,  and  of  Louise  Marie  Le  Valloys 
(see  Note  G),  who  brought  him  a dowry  of  1333  crowns  (acte 
passed  before  P.  Hubert  and  Guillaume  Compere,  notaires  at 
Marigny).  The  witnesses  were  Martin  de  Pierrepont,  Sr.  de 
Burzy  ; Jacques  de  Fen^y  Sr.  de  Lonquin  ; Jacques  Miette, 
Sr.  de  Laubery,  Baroque  and  la  Digardiere  ; Isaac  Le  Canu, 
Sr.  de  la  Fosse  ; Philippe  Laisne,  Sr.  du  Lieu  ; honorable 
homme  Kobert  Dagoubert,  Sr.  de  la  Heurie  ; and  Julien  Gires, 
Sr.  du  Mesnil.  This  deed  was  proved  before  d’Hozier  by  two 
notaries  of  St.  Lo,  by  a certified  copy,  and  a contemporary  but 
unsigned  copy  of  the  contract. 

Jacques  Le  Tresor  III  and  his  wife  are  mentioned  in  the 
marriage  contract  of  their  son  Jean  in  1633,  being  then  dead, 
and  in  that  of  their  son  Louis,  October  19,  1636. 

They  left : (a)  Jean  IV ; (b)  Jacques ; (c)  Louis  IV ; {d)  Marie, 
and  three  others  not  known  to  d’Hozier. 

(Note, — Jacques  Le  Tresor,  above  (6),  is  recorded  as  a son  of 
Jacques  Le  Tresor,  by  Ckamillart  in  Hie  Visitation  of  1666.  He  was 
then  Sr.  de  la  Guignardiere,  parish  of  St.  Clement,  and  was  aged 
sixty.  He  married  Suzanne  Morel  in  1641.  (See  Note  H.)) 
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IV.  Jean  Le  Tresor,  son  of  Jacques  and  Suzanne  de 
Pierrepont,  is  mentioned  in  the  Visitation  of  1666  as  Sgr.  de 
Mesnil-Lambert,  in  the  parish  of  N.  Dame  de  Cenilly,  62  years 
old.  He  received  from  M.  Le  Eoy  de  la  Potherie,  Commissioner 
for  the  King,  September  3,  1641,  maintenance  of  his  noblesse, 
and  a deed  of  replevin  for  his  fief  of  Mesnil-Lambert.  He 
appears  to  have  been  dead  on  November  15,  1688,  when  he  is 
mentioned  in  a judgment  obtained  by  his  son  Louis. 

He  married,  August  20,  1633,  Dlle.  Marguerite  Levesque, 
daughter  of  Jean  Levesque  (then  dead),  Ecuyer,  Sgr.  de 
Fontenay,  and  of  Dlle.  Suzanne  de  Paulmier  (see  Note  I).  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  contract  as  ‘ Ecuyer,  Sgr.  de  Mesnil-Lambert, 
fils  de  deffunt  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  Ec.,  Sgr.  de  la  Guignardiere, 
et  de  dlle.  Suzanne  de  Pierrepont  (notaires  P.  Alles  and  M. 
Gontrier).’  This  contract  was  witnessed  by  Mons.  Benjamin 
Basnage,  Ecuyer,  minister  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Cotentin  ; Louis  de  Gron,  Sgr.  de  Buron  ; and 
Louis  Le  Tresor,  Ecuyer,  Sgr.  de  la  Ptoque,  Chevalier,  Sgr.  de 
Fontenay-sur-le-Vey,  Vauville,  Tourville,  St.  Sauveur,  and 
other  places,  and  formerly  esquire  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 

A certificate  dated  September  13,  1635,  states  that  Jean  Le 
Tresor,  Ec.,  Sgr.  du  Mesnil-Lambert,  appeared  with  arms  and 
horses  at  Ban  and  Arriere  Ban ; another  dated  October  12, 1635, 
says  that  he  served  in  Lorraine. 

Jean  and  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  Sgr.  du  Mesnil-Lambert  et 
de  la  Guignardiere,  are  mentioned  with  their  brother  Louis, 
" puisne,’  and  their  sister  Marie. 

Jean  Le  Tresor  and  Marguerite  Levesque  left : (a)  Jacques, 
ancestor  of  the  branch  in  England  ; (h)  Louis  V. 

V.  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  eldest  son  of  Jean  and  Marguerite 
Levesque,  is  recorded  by  d’Hozier  and  Laroquier.  He  was 
Sgr.  du  Mesnil-Lambert,  and  is  mentioned  in  a ‘ Sentence  ’ 
dated  October  15,  1688,  given  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
Louis  Le  Tresor,  second  son  and  heir  of  Jean  Le  Tresor,  Sgr. 
du  Mesnil-Lambert,  and  of  the  late  Marguerite  Levesque,  asking 
to  be  put  in  possession,  ‘ tant  de  sa  part  dans  la  succession 
du  sr.  du  Mesnil  Lambert,  que  de  cede  qui  lui  appartenoit 
dans  la  succession  de  sa  mere,  attendu  V absence  de  Jacques  Le 
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Tresor,  ecuyer,  Sr.  de  Mesnil  Lambert,  son  frere  aine,  sorty  du 
Boyaume.' 

Laroquier,  in  his  memoir  of  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  ‘ Ce  fut  lui 
qui  passa  en  Angleterre  ou  il  a continue  sa  posterity  sous  lenom 
de  Montresor,  et  qui  existe  aujourd’hui.’  He  would  appear 
to  have  been  still  living  in  1710,  if  he  is  the  same  as  Jacques  Le 
Tresor,  gentleman,  then  about  70  years  old,  who  gave  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Amyand  v.  Amyand  and  Others  (P.E.O.,  Town 
Depositions,  Bundle  1301  E). 

In  an  appeal,  April  23,  1688,  made  by  Henri  Philippe 
d’Outresole,  claiming  as  a creditor  on  the  estate  of  Jacques  Le 
Tresor,  Sr.  du  Mesnil-Lambert,  ‘ fugitif,’  he  is  reported  as 
being  dead,  which  was  not  the  case,  as  he  was  then  in  Jersey 
(Serie  TT,  124,  xxvii).  He  possessed  a small  fief  near  Mesnil- 
Lambert  called  ‘ du  Mont,’  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
name  of  Montresor  is  derived. 

In  the  Naturalisation  Act,  April  1700,  the  name  of  his  wife 
is  given  as  Lucie,  but  this  is  evidently  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  English  scribe,  so  common  in  these  Acts,  who  mistook 
‘ Judith  ’ for  ‘ Lucie  ’ ; for  he  had  married  Judith  de  Crux.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  a Lieutenant  in  British  service  for 
eight  3^ears.  His  son,  Jacques  Gabriel,  was  naturalised  in  the 
same  year  ; he  is  stated  to  have  been  born  in  Caen,  but  his 
baptism  is  not  found  there. 

Du  Buisson-Cristot  (Families  Formandes)  gives  the  name 
of  his  wife  as  Judith  de  Crux,  and  in  his  Abjuration  at  St.  Heliers 
in  1687,  January  29,  the  name  of  his  wife  Judith  de  Crux  is  also 
mentioned,  who  also  abjured,  with  their  two  daughters  Marie 
Marguerite  and  Louise  (Abjurations,  Greffe  de  la  Cour  Eccle- 
siastique  de  St.  Heliers,  Societe  Jersiaise,  Bulletin  I,  3). 

Marie  Marguerite  Le  Tresor  is  mentioned  in  1685  in  the 
French  church  of  the  Artillery,  London  (of  Basse-Normandie). 
If  she  was  the  daughter  who  abjured  at  St.  Heliers  in  1687,  it 
is  evident  that  she  had  retired  to  Jersey  from  London,  and 
then  returned,  for  she  married  Gedeon  de  Villeneuve  in  1698,  at 
this  church  in  London. 

The  family  of  de  Crux  were  ardent  Protestants  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  Gedeon  de  Crux,  Sgr.  d’Ardillon, 
abjured  in  1614.  They  derived  their  name  from  a fief  in  the 
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parish  of  Tirepie,  near  Avranches.  This  branch  died  out,  and 
was  continued  in  the  female  line  in  the  families  of  Warignier 
and  Pierrepont.  The  branch  to  which  Judith  de  Crux  belonged 
inhabited  the  district  about  Alencon,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  its  Marquisat,  de  Courboyer.  Jacques  Antoine  de 
Crux,  then  Baron  de  Courboyer,  married  Louise  de  Machecoul, 
and  was  beheaded  in  1669  for  his  many  crimes. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV  they  had  received,  in  1589,  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Belletoile,  near  Seez  (Sees),  as  a reward  for 
their  services  to  the  King. 

The  continuation  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Le  Tresor 
family  is  given  by  Mr.  Wagner  {Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Soc., 
xi,  293). 


V.  Louis  Le  Tresor,  second  son  of  Jean  Le  Tresor  and 
Marguerite  Levesque,  married  by  contract  dated  December  3, 
1699,  under  private  seal  and  registered  February  18,  1701 
(Goupin,  notaire  a Cenilly),  Dlle.  Marie  Elizabeth  Le  Bachelier, 
and  continued  the  French  branch. 


IV.  Louis  Le  Tresor,  Sr.  de  la  Eoque,  third  son  of 
Jacques  Le  Tresor  and  Suzanne  de  Pierrepont,  married  by 
contract,  dated  October  19,  1636  (registered  April  4,  1646, 
Forsey  and  Serment,  notaires  a Remilly),  his  ward,  Dlle. 
Julienne  Le  Quelinel,  daughter  of  the  ‘ late  ’ M.  Pierre  le 
Quelinel,  Ecuyer,  Sgr.  de  la  Cousiniere,  and  of  his  wife  Suzanne 
d’Acqueville  (witnessed  by  Gedeon  Le  Tresor,  esleu  dans 
TElection  de  Carentan  and  St.  Lo),  his  guardian.  He  was 
maintained  with  his  brothers  Jean  and  Jacques,  and  his 
cousins  germain,  Jacques,  Herve  and  Pierre  Le  Tresor,  of 
Mesnil-Eurry. 

Louis  Le  Tresor  and  his  wife  Julienne  are  mentioned  in  the 
marriage  contract  of  their  son  Gedeon,  June  9,  1676.  Louis  Le 
Tresor  was  dead  in  1685,  when  his  son  Gedeon  succeeded. 

The}^  left:  (a)  Gedeon  VI;  (b)  Jacques,  dead  in  1685; 
(c)  Matthieu,  dead  in  1685,  when  Gedeon  was  guardian  of  their 
children. 
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VI.  Gedeon  Le  Tresor,  Ecuyer,  Sgr.  d’Ouville,  married 
January  9,  1676  (J.  Morel  and  G.  de  Perroussel,  notaires  a 
St.  Louis),  Dlle.  Suzanne  Berthault  (see  Note  J),  daughter  of 
Matthieu  Berthault  (then  dead),  Sr.  de  Laiguillier,  and  of  his 
wife  Jacqueline  Le  Quelinel.  Among  the  witnesses  to  the 
marriage  were  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  Sr.  de  Gris  Mesnil  (near 
Avranches). 

Gedeon  Le  Tresor  and  his  wife  are  mentioned  in  the  marriage 
contract  of  their  son  Louis  Matthieu,  February  16,  1686,  at 
St.  Lozon  de  Lozon,  E.C.  They  were  both  dead  in  1715,  when 
Louis  Matthieu  Le  Tresor  was  married. 

(Note. — Though  not  appearing  in  the  pedigree,  another  Gedeon 
Le  Tresor,  Sr.  de  Lozon,  sold  some  property  to  Suzanne  de  Pierre- 
pont,  widow  of  Jacques  Le  Tresor,  Sr.  de  la  Guignardiere,  March  22, 
1617.) 

The  above  pedigree  is  compiled  from  d‘Hozier,  Cherin,  the 
Visitation  of  1666,  and  other  sources,  some  containing  informa- 
tion which  the  others  do  not.  I am  specially  indebted  to 
Major  Montresor,  M.C.,  E.A.,  who  greatly  added  to  the  one 
I had  drawn  up  ; in  particular  by  identifying  correctly  the 
ancestor  of  the  English  branch,  and  in  giving  particulars  from 
Laroquier  des  Combes.  I am  also  greatly  indebted  to 
M.  Bourde  de  la  Eogerie,  archiviste  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  for  his 
kind  information  on  the  family  of  de  Crux. 


NOTES. 

A.  — In  the  sketch  pedigree  quoted  by  Mr.  AVagner,  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Cyprien  Le  Tresor  is  given  as  ‘ Arthur,’  which  is  in- 
correct, since  the  name  is  given  ‘ Guillaume  ’ in  the  deed  of 
‘ anoblissement.’ 

The  arms  of  Eicher  are  given  by  Ogilvy  as  ' d’Az  ; un  loup  passant 
d’or  : sur  une  terrasse  propre.’  Another  family  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  election  of  Avranches,  bore — d’or,  3 chevrons  d’az  : charges 
chacun  de  3 hesants  d’or. 

B. —  Du  Mesnildot,  Carentan— d’az  : au  chevron  d’arg  : ac- 

compagne  de  3 Croix  d’or.  Laroquier  gives  ‘ chevron  d’or.’ 

VOL.  XIV.-NO.  3.  2d 
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C.  — Marguerite  Hue  may  have  been  one  of  the  family  which  bore 
for  arms — d’argent,  a la  bande  de  gueules,  chargee  de  3 hermines 
d’argent : a la  bordure  d’azur,  chargee  de  8 coquilles  d’or  en  orle. 

D.  — A deed  dated  January  13,  1612,  mentions  ‘ nobles  Joachim 
Le  Tresor,  avocat  a St.  Lo  : maitre  Daniel  Le  Tresor,  sieur  de 
Famichon  : maitre  Gedeon  Le  Tresor,  sieur  de  Lozon.’  Jacques 
Le  Tresor  was  dead  at  that  date,  and  his  widow  appears  as  guardian 
of  his  children,  minors.  (Twenty-five  was  the  age  of  minority.) 

E.  — The  authority  for  the  sons  of  Joachim  Le  Tresor,  Pierre, 
Cyprien  and  Jacques,  is  to  be  found  in  Harl.  MS.  No.  4568,  p.  22, 
communicated  by  Major  Montresor  : ‘ Vu  les  titres  presentez  par 
Jean  Le  Tresor,  Fcuyer,  Sr.  du  Mesnil  Lambert,  de  la  paroisse  de 
N.  Dame  de  Semilly,  fils  Jacques,  fils  Cyprien  Le  Tresor,  anobli 
ainsi  qu’il  a ete  justifie  par  Cyprien  et  Jacques  Le  Tresor  ses 
cousins,  demeurant  en  TElection  de  Carentan,  enfants  de  Joachim, 
fils  dudit  Cyprien  ’ . . . and  the  authority  for  Jean,  Louis  and 
Jacques  being  sons  of  Cyprien  Le  Tresor  is  given  in  the  same — 
‘ . . . comme  pour  Jean  Le  Tresor,  demeurant  en  la  paroisse  de 
Semilly,  Election  de  Coutances  : Louis  Le  Tresor,  demeurant  en 
la  paroisse  du  Mesnil  Lambert,  Election  de  Carentan,  et  Jacques 
demeurant  a Montreuil,  freres,  enfants  de  Cyprien  anobly  par 
lettres  du  mois  d’avril  1580.’ 

F.  — There  were  several  families  of  this  name,  bearing  different 
arms.  The  family  of  Pierrepont,  Sgrs.  de  Gonneville,  bore — de 
gueules,  a 3 endentures  d’or,  en  chef. 

G.  — Several  families  of  this  name  bore  different  arms.  It  is  not 
known  to  which  of  them  Marie  le  Vallois,  or  Valloys,  belonged. 

H.  — Suzanne  Morel  probably  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name,  ennobled  in  March  1577.  A Marguerite  Le  Tresor  married 
Jean  Morel,  son  of  Jacques  Morel,  about  the  year  1660.  Arms — 
d’argent,  un  cheval  gai  de  sable,  au  chef  d’azur,  charge  de  2 molettes 
d’eperon  d’or,  et  d’un  croissant  au  milieu  de  meme. 

I.  — Paulmier,  or  Paumier — d’azure,  a 3 palmes  d’or,  posees  en  pal. 

J.  — By  a deed  dated  January  9,  1676,  it  is  shown  that  Suzanne 
Berthault  was  living,  at  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  Gedeon  Le 
Tresor,  at  St.  Louet-sur-Lozon,  in  the  parish  of  Mesnil-Eurry. 

A ‘ sentence  ’ dated  March  10,  1685,  given  at  St.  Lo,  shows  that 
Louis  Le  Tresor,  Sr.  de  la  Rocque,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Aubin  de 
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Losque  and  Mesnil-Eurry,  was  then  dead,  and  that  his  son  Gedeon 
Le  Tresor,  Eciiyer,  Sgr.  de  Rouville,  was  guardian  to  the  minor 
children  of  the  ‘ late  Jacques  et  Matthieu  Le  Tresor,  Ecuyers.’ 

An  ‘ expedition,’  dated  February  10,  1686,  gives  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Gedeon  Le  Tresor  and  Suzanne  Berthault  as  Louis 
Matthieu. 


Note  on  the  family  of  Pierrepont.  Louis  de  Pierrepont,  father 
of  Suzanne,  wife  of  Jacques  Le  Tresor  III,  m.  Marie,  or  Louise 
Marie,  Le  Valloys  in  1556.  He  was  son  of  Richard  de  Pierrepont 
and  of  Barbe  de  Cambernon,  whom  he  m.  in  1528.  Antoine  de 
Pierrepont,  husband  of  Judith  de  Vierville  (m.  in  1663),  naturalised 
in  London  March  24,  1699,  son  of  Guillaume  de  Pierrepont  and 
Judith  Richer,  belonged  to  this  branch,  seigneurs  de  Gruneville. 
Stephen,  or  Etienne,  his  son,  naturalised  in  London,  1699,  was  born 
at  Reville,  Cotentin,  a parish  near  Gonneville. 

There  is  no  known  date  of  anoblissement,  but  the  family  was 
maintained  as  ‘ anciens  nobles  ’ by  Monfault  in  1463. 
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CalaieJ,  CaH^^anb  m\b  2Bobn% 

By  william  MINET. 

Huguenot  memories  linger,  and  there  can  be  found  no  stronger 
evidence  of  this  than  the  invitation  extended  to  me  by  the 
Consistory  of  Cadzand,  a tiny  Dutch  village  in  the  Province  of 
Zeeland,  to  be  present  at  the  re-opening  of  the  church  after 
restoration. 

What  connexion  has  Cadzand  with  English  Huguenots  ? 
Why  should  the  invitation  have  been  addressed  to  me  ? The 
answers  to  these  two  questions  can  only  be  given  by  knoAving 
what  happened  in  the  Calaisis  in  1685.  At  that  date  Protestants 
w’ere  very  numerous  in  the  district,  and  when  the  blow  of  the 
Revocation  struck  them  the}^  followed  one  of  three  courses. 
Some,  as  elsewhere,  became  nouveaux  convertis  and  remained, 
some  fled  to  England,  some  to  Holland.  Now  Dover  in  the 
former  and  Cadzand  in  the  latter  were  the  two  nearest  points 
of  refuge.  Dover  we  know  between  1685  and  1711  received 
some  137,^  while  Cadzand  must  have  welcomed,  as  its 
registers  prove,  at  least  as  many. 

This  disruption  of  1685  affected  not  only  the  Calais 
Protestants  generally  but  found  its  reflection  in  families,  and 
the  story  of  my  own  illustrates  this  well.  My  ancestor  Isaac 
escaped  to  Dover,  with  which  town  we  remained  connected  for 
190  years,  and  left  in  France  an  uncle,  James,  who  conformed, 
and  his  descendants  yet  remain  in  the  Calaisis,  though  here 
the  name  no  longer  survives.  Isaac’s  elder  brother,  Daniel, 
Avas  of  those  who  went  to  Cadzand,  near  which  his  direct 
descendants  yet  remain  and,  now  Dutch,  still  retain  the  family 
name.  I have  thus,  dating  back  to  the  disruption,  cousins 
both  French  and  Dutch,  and  of  the  same  degree. 
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Memories,  now  almost  legendary,  of  their  Calais  origin  no 
doubt  yet  linger  among  the  Cadzand  folk,  hut  of  the  details  of 
the  persecution,  as  of  the  methods  of  flight  followed  by  their 
ancestors,  they  could  now  know  nothing.  Still  less  could  they 
have  heard  anything  of  the  questions  which  arose  between 
their  church  and  that  of  their  brethren  in  Dover  shortly  after 
the  emigration,  questions  concerned  with  certain  articles  once 
the  property  of  the  Calais  church.  When  by  royal  order  the 
church  of  Calais  was  destroyed  in  1685,  its  two  communion  cups, 
‘ pesant  ensemble  vingt-neuf  onces  et  demi,’  and  some  sacra- 
mental linen  were  taken,  it  must  have  been  by  one  of  the 
refugees,  to  Dover,  while  of  the  ‘ bibliotheque  ’ which  got  to 
Cadzand  only  the  bare  catalogue  had  reached  Dover.  Now 
each  of  the  two  churches  considered  itself  to  be  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Calais,  so  Cadzand  demanded  of  Dover  the  cups 
and  Dover  retaliated  by  claiming  the  books.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  appealed  to  by  Cadzand,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  intervened — indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  could  have 
done,  so  the  maxim  ‘ beati  possidentes  ’ applied,  and  cups  and 
books  remained  where  chance  had  taken  them. 

Nothing  of  all  this  could  possibly  be  known  to  Cadzand, 
seeing  that  it  is  all  derived  from  sources  only  to  be  found  here, 
namely  the  Actes  of  the  Dover  church  and  the  detailed  history 
of  what  happened  in  Calais  in  1685  left  us  by  Isaac  Minet.^ 

The  common  origin  of  Dover  and  Cadzand  and  my  own 
peculiar  interest  in  Calais,  from  which  both  churches  sprang, 
combined  to  make  the  call  one  which  I could  not  refuse,  so 
on  July  12,  1931,  accompanied  by  my  daughter,  I visited 
Cadzand,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Eev.  F.  A.  Yisser, 
the  minister,  and  Dr.  J.  de  Hullu.  But  here  a difflculty 
presented  itself,  in  that  I was  as  ignorant  of  Dutch  as  my 
audience  was  of  English,  but  this  was  met  by  a lady  who, 
though  never  in  England,  was  well  acquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage. She  offered  to  translate,  I on  my  part  undertaking  to 
speak  very  slowly,  and  though  I could  be  no  judge  I have  no 

^ These  Actes,  now  in  my  possession,  are  very  fully  given  in  Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  iv,  93.  Isaac’s  story  will  be  found  in  The  Huguenot  Family  of  Minet, 
privately  printed,  London,  1892.  The  Cadzand  Actes,  which  would  give  its 
side  of  the  story,  have  unfortunately  not  survived,  nor  do  any  traces  of  the 
‘ bibliotheque  ’ remain. 
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doubt  of  her  success.  To  me  to  address  an  audience  in  the 
knowledge  that  no  member  of  it  could  understand  a word  of  what 
I said  was  a new  and  curious  experience  ; moreover  it  is  not 
a little  disconcerting  to  stop  for  translation  at  the  end  of  every 
few  sentences  and  then  to  resume,  and  I cannot  but  think  that 
my  remarks  must  have  lacked  any  consecutive  thread.  The 
congregation — for  the  meeting  took  place  in  church  following 
the  service — listened  most  attentively,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
notice  how  prevalent,  especially  with  the  women,  was  national 
costume. 

I told  them  how  their  forebears  and  mine  had  suffered 
under  persecution  in  Calais,  and  how,  holding  firm  their  faith, 
both  had  chosen  flight  rather  than  recantation  ; and  then 
I passed  on  to  the  early  discussions  between  the  two  churches, 
showing  how  each  claimed  to  be  the  only  real  continuation  of 
the  mother  church  of  Calais.  I explained  further  that  why 
I could  tell  them  so  much  they  could  not  know  was  that  my 
ancestor  Isaac  had  kept  such  a careful  record  of  all  these 
things,  a record  which  had  happily  survived  into  my  hands  ; 
and  finally  my  claim  to  .cousinship  with  some  among  them 
must  have  helped  to  bring  home  to  them  the  reality  of  what 
I had  told  them  of  the  past.  To-day  we  may  be  Dutch,  we 
may  be  English,  but  we  are  all  Huguenots,  and  meetings  such 
as  this  bring  home  to  us  this  truth  more  and  more  strongly. 
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Communicated  by  T.  P.  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

There  are  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland  eleven  volumes  of 
French  manuscript  sermons.  They  are  numbered  I to  XII, 
but  Volume  II  was  missing  before  the  collection  reached  the 
Library.  Though  the  author  is  nowhere  mentioned,  there  is 
abundant  internal  evidence  that  the  sermons  comprised  in  these 
volumes  are  by  Claude  Scoffier,  h.  1682,  who  was  minister  of 
the  United  French  Churches  of  Eider  Court,  Leicester  Fields, 
the  Artillery  and  the  Tabernacle,  from  1706  to  1723,  and  of 
Middelburg  from  1724  until  his  death  in  1780.  He  was  one 
of  a race  of  ministers  ; his  father,  Louis  Scoffier,  was  minister 
at  Mer  in  France  and  escaped  to  Holland  at  the  Eevocation, 
while  his  son,  Louis  Jean  Scoffier,  born  in  London  in  1710,  was 
minister  of  the  French  Church  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  from 
1735  to  1781,  and  no  doubt  brought  the  sermons  to  Dublin. 

They  include  that  preached  by  Claude  Scoffier  in  the 
London  churches  above  mentioned  as  a candidate  for  election 
in  December  1706  (I,  19)  and  that  by  which  he  preached 
himself  in  in  the  following  March  (VIII,  2).  They  also  include 
the  sermon  which  he  preached  when  called  on  to  deliver  the 
annual  Charity  Sermon  at  the  French  Hospital  on  March  20, 
1722  (IV,  2).  Many  of  the  sermons  were  often  repeated,  and 
there  are  numerous  notes  as  to  the  churches  in  which  he  delivered 
them,  and  the  ministers  for  whom  he  preached.  In  all  the 
volumes  include  about  137  sermons  and  110  addresses  or 
lectures — the  distinction  is  not  always  quite  clear. 

The  sermons  are  not  in  any  order,  and  forty  of  them  cannot 
now  be  placed  or  dated,  but  they  include  sermons  preached  in 
London  in  every  year  from  1706  to  1723,  except  1712  and  1718, 
and  in  Holland  in  1702,  1712,  1722  and  in  every  year  from 
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1724  to  1729.  The  earliest  sermons  are  two  preached 
Scoffier  for  his  father  in  Holland  in  1702  (YI,  13,  14),  and  the 
latest  one  preached  at  Flushing  on  September  25,  1729  (VI,  4). 
A few  were  preached  on  special  occasions  such  as  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  1707  (YI,  6),  the  accession  of 
George  I (Y,  13),  and  the  failure  of  the  Jacobite  Eebellion  in 
1716  (IX,  2),  but  on  the  whole  they  appear  to  contain  very  little 
historical  matter. 

Yolumes  I to  X contain  nothing  but  sermons  and  addresses, 
but  Yol.  XI  contains,  besides  a few  sermons  and  a number  of 
lectures  and  notes  for  sermons  or  lectures,  many  miscellaneous 
documents  apparently  the  work  of  Claude  Scoffier,  e.g.  prayers 
for  various  occasions  (9  and  19),  exhortations  to  newly  arrived 
refugees  making  their  reconnaissances  (18  and  96),  charges  to 
elders  on  appointment  (21),  and  additions  and  corrections  to 
sermons.  Yol.  XII  is  a miscellaneous  collection  of  documents 
of  doubtful  authorship,  and  includes  prayers  for  various 
occasions  in  a more  clerkly  hand  than  that  of  Scoffier,  letters  of 
1728  to  Scoffier  about  a dispute  between  M.  Bruckner,  pasteur 
of  Cadzand,  and  his  congregation,  some  Latin  exercises  set  to 
a youth  named  Louis  Frossar,  a student  at  Merges  in  Switzer- 
land in  1759,  and  some  notes  and  extracts. 
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By  W.  H.  MAXCHEE. 


(Supplement.) 

The  following  corrections  should  be  made.  Page  146,  line  10,  the 
date  is  1813,  and  line  23  on  the  same  page,  ‘ Charing  Cross  ’ should 
read  ‘ Charing  Cross  Road.’  On  page  149,  line  30,  ‘ W^estminster  ’ 
should  read  ‘ Bangor.’  The  entry  merely  mentions  ‘ Mr.  Dean,’ 
and  refers  to  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  Dr.  Lloyd,  who 
was  also  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  On  page  153,  in  reference  to 
St.  Anne’s,  read  ‘ Its  erection  followed  that  of  St.  James’s,  Picca- 
dilly,’ and  on  page  154  delete  from  the  words  ‘ is  dated  ’ to  ‘ St. 
James’s  Church.’  The  statement  was  made  from  memory,  and 
I have  been  unable  to  confirm  it,  but  it  must  necessarily  relate  to 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  April  3,  1676,  and  not  the  consecration 
ceremony  which  took  place  July  13,  1684.  The  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Ardesoif  (p.  154)  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lart  on  page  230. 
Page  156,  line  15,  ‘ Grignion  ’ should  read  ‘ Goujon.’  On  this  and 
the  prior  page,  Claud  Amyand,  Thomas  Le  Heup  and  Jacob  Dela- 
mot  Blagny  were  Directors  of  the  French  Hospital,  as  also  two 
members,  descendants  of  the  Debaufre  family  mentioned  on  page  157. 
Our  Fellow,  Major  Kennedy,  has  in  his  possession  a Battersea 
enamel  cased  watch  made  by  P.  and  J.  Debaufre,  presented  to  his 
ancestor  Charles  Portalis  by  his  intimate  friend  Nicholas  Facio. 
The  watch  is  still  in  going  order.  Page  163,  ‘ Merlyhouse  ’ should 
read  ‘ Merly  House.’  The  Daniel  Dufaur  mentioned  on  this  page 
is  frequently  confused  with  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author,  who  cannot  be 
traced  as  ever  having  served  in  the  Army.  Page  185  : A photo  of 
the  house  in  Crane  Court,  given  in  Chancellor’s  The  ^¥est  End  of 
Yesterdmj,  shows  it  as  facing  the  Court  and  filling  up  one  end,  a 
double-fronted  house  with  a few  steps  to  the  front  door.  On 
page  187,  to  the  third  paragraph,  I should  have  added  an  entry  of 
1726  from  the  Smallworkers’  Book  at  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall  : ‘ Jean 
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Harache,  a former  residing  in  Riders  Corte,  Soho.’  Jean  was  the 
son  of  Pierre  of  Compton  Street  and  a grandson  of  Pierre  Harache 
of  Sufiolk  Street,  Pall  Mall. 

In  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  Vol.  XII,  there  is  in  my  article  on 
Hogarth,  dealing  with  ‘ Noon,’  a reference  to  the  artist’s  selection 
of  Les  Grecs  Church  in  place  of  the  Savoy  Church.  At  the  time  of 
writing  I had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Savoy  building  was  closed 
in  1731,  and  that  a large  portion  of  its  congregation  had  migrated 
to  its  daughter  church  Les  Grecs.  That  particular  paragraph 
should  read,  therefore,  ‘ that  Hogarth’s  selection  reveals  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  contemporary  Huguenots,  enabling  him  to  present 
the  best  type  of  French  refugee  families  in  his  picture.’ 

In  the  Will  of  Isaac  Berthon,  proved  May  2,  1747  (P.C.C. 
Potter  116),  mention  is  made  of  ‘ that  part  which  is  generally  called 
the  martyr  of  the  Greeks.’  Translating  this  as  ‘ Greek  Martyrs,’ 
it  appears  as  if  the  ejectment  of  the  Greeks  from  their  church  gave 
a legendary  name  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  distinguish 
it  probably  from  that  of  St.  Giles  or  St.  Ann.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  Elie  Marion  (Society’s  Publications,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  163)  it 
mentions  ‘ quartier  des  Greeks,’  a variant  of  the  above,  which  seems 
to  confirm  the  idea  of  parish  or  district.  The  date  given  in  the  latter 
is  1707,  and  was  probably  in  general  use  before  then.  The  Greek 
colony  must  have  left  the  district  before  1681,  when  the  church  was 
closed  for  want  of  a congregation,  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  that 
colony  would  have  created  the  name  of  the  district,  and  that  later 
the  word  ‘ martyrs  ’ was  added  to  separate  it  from  any  idea  of  its 
belonging  to  the  Huguenot  Church  as  such. 

Finally,  my  surmise  as  to  Paul  de  Lamerie’s  connection  with 
Vincent  de  Laymerie  appears  to  be  wrong.  Mr.  Philip  Phillipps 
informs  me  that  Paul  came  over  with  his  father,  both  taking  out 
Letters  of  Denization,  June  24,  1703,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
apprenticeship  of  the  son  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  to  Pierre  Platel  that 
year,  the  father  receiving  payment  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Phillipps  has  already  contributed  to 
Huguenot  bibliography  by  his  life  of  Jean  Obrisset,  and  is  now 
engaged  on  a life  of  Paul  de  Lamerie,  of  whose  work  he  is  probably 
the  most  competent  judge  at  the  present  day. 
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iL^uguenot  ^ollnersJ* 

By  W.  H.  MANCHEE. 

(Supplement.) 

The  dilatory  way  in  which  pensions  were  paid  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  not  the  regulations  under  which  the  payments 
were  made.  The  following  certificate  from  English  headquarters 
evidently  originated  from  a difficulty  with  the  Irish  Establishment. 

Monsi".  Gignous,  Captain  Reform’d  in  Pension  on  the  Estab- 
Certificate  for  a lishment  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  has  Appear’d  before  me, 
French  Pensioner,  and  I do  not  find  that  he  is  in  any  Military  Employment, 
which  at  his  desire  I certify  this  22nd  day  of  February, 
1694/5. 

William  Blathwayt. 

‘ Ginoux  ’ is  given  as  a reformed  Captain  of  Gambon’s  Foot  in 
the  list  of  July  1,  1689,  and  is  probably  the  officer  recorded  as 
Pierre  Gignoux,  buried  at  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  August  20,  1699, 
aged  53,  who  as  ‘ Geneuze  ’ is  placed  on  the  pension  list  in  August 
1694  and  whose  widow,  Mary,  is  awarded  a pension  of  £26  per  annum, 
April  11,  1713. 

The  certificate  is  immediately  followed  by  the  King’s  personal 
request  to  Mr.  Blathwayt  to  direct  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland  to 
pay  two  years’  pension  to  Baron  de  Virazell,  who  had  been  engaged 
‘ pour  les  Affaires  de  Eran9ois  Refugiez.’ 

Whether  personal  attendance  on  drawing  the  pension  was 
necessary  is  not  clear,  but  it  was  only  paid  to  those  officers  resident 
in  Ireland,  except  by  special  permit  the  pensioner  was  allowed  to 
be  abroad.  From  an  entry  April  16,  1695,  where  Jacques  Le  Brun, 
reformed  Lieutenant  on  pension  list  ‘ by  age  and  incapacity,’ 
requests  a transfer  of  his  pension  to  his  brother,  Francis  Le  Brun, 
and  ordered  as  from  April  1,  it  certainly  seems  to  confirm  the 
necessity  of  personal  attendance.  Le  Brun  is  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  Records,  1691,  as  a reformed  Lieutenant  serving  in  Gambon’s 
Foot  at  that  date. 
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The  total  amount  of  pensions  paid,  moreover,  was  limited,  and 
pensioners  appointed  had  to  await  vacancies  in  the  existing  list. 
In  1698,  Sieur  de  la  Cloche  dying,  35.  9d.  a day  on  account  of  a 
5s.  pension  is  granted  to  Captain  Desherbiers,  who  had  lost  an  arm 
in  Italy.  The  grant  is  dated  October  14.  A fortnight  later  Lieut. - 
Colonel  du  Borda’s  death  released  8s.  a day,  out  of  which  the  Is.  3d. 
was  made  up  to  Desherbiers,  the  balance  going  as  to  4s.  to  the  widow 
of  Captain  Passy,  killed  in  Flanders,  and  2s.  9d. — again  on  account 
of  a pension  of  5s.  a day — to  Captain  Stephen  Dampiere  (an  original 
reformed  Captain  of  Caillemote’s  Foot),  who  was  to  await  a vacancy 
for  the  remaining  2s.  3d. 
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jfountiatioii. 

The  first  cry  of  the  refugees  who  poured  into  England  as  the 
result  of  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  ‘ Donne 
nous  aujourd’hui  notre  pain  quotidien,’  and  indeed  most  of 
them  found  themselves  in  the  direst  straits.  Little  by  little 
as  they  settled  and  found  employment  other  needs  made  them- 
selves felt,  needs  which  those  whom  fortune  and  their  own 
abilities  had  favoured  felt  it  their  first  duty  to  meet.  Prominent 
among  these  wants  was  the  education  of  the  children,  and  so 
in  1747  came  to  be  founded  the  Westminster  French  Protestant 
School.  For  many  generations  this  institution  carried  out  its 
useful  work,  but  times  change  and  education  of  the  elementary 
kind  is  now  of  national  concern. 

Kealizing  this,  the  Governors  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  consider  how  best  the  foundation  they  administered  could 
be  so  recast  as  to  meet  changed  conditions.  Owing  to  proxi- 
mity of  site  the  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  apart  from 
that  of  the  Savoy  Church,  whose  usefulness  had  now  ceased. 
Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  the  purpose  the  two 
adjacent  sites  were  sold  and  the  resultant  proceeds  dealt  with 
by  a scheme  submitted,  as  regards  the  School,  by  its  Governors 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

This  scheme  provides  for  education,  but  education  on  a 
higher  basis  and,  most  important,  of  a very  elastic  nature. 
Applicants  for  help  must  he  of  Huguenot  descent,  hut  this 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governors,  they  are  free  to 
assist  by  grant  any  form  of  secondary  or  more  special  training 
they  may  be  asked  for.  The  funds  of  the  institution  are 
applied  to  this  purpose,  but  a recent  legacy  of  £500  is  now 
available  in  wdiat  seems  almost  a wiser  method,  though  of 
similar  purpose,  for  this  sum  is  used  to  make  loans  to  or  on 
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behalf  of  students,  repayable  without  interest,  as  and  'when 
ma}^  be  agreed,  and  thus  the  fund  enures  for  the  benefit  of 
those  w’ho  shall  come  after. 

The  Huguenot  stream  now  runs  thin,  and  at  first  it  w^as 
a question  how  far  there  w'ould  be  a demand  for  educational 
help  of  this  kind.  The  fear  w^as  groundless,  for  applications 
have  come,  more  indeed  than  it  has  been  possible  to  meet. 
Nor  has  evidence  of  descent  proved  any  stumbling-block — nay, 
the  documents  adduced  by  the  applicants  have  come  as  yet 
one  more  proof  of  Huguenot  tradition.  Some  find  an  ancestor 
in  the  Hospital,  some  in  the  School  records,  failing  these  there 
are  family  Bibles,  old  pedigrees  and  the  like,  many  even  can 
name  the  very  village  in  France  whence  came  their  forefathers. 

The  scheme  is  admittedly  yet  experimental,  but  the 
Governors  are  convinced  that  it  ha-s  met  a real  want,  and  that 
in  a wise  way.  To  show”  more  fully  the  nature  of  what  has 
been  done  a few  typical  cases  may  be  cited. 

I and  2.  Sisters,  the  younger  daughters  of  a clergyman.  The 
father  had  spent  his  capital  on  educating  the  four  elder  children  and 
had  but  a restricted  income.  A loan  was  granted  to  him  to  help 
towards  the  training  of  his  two  daughters,  one  at  the  Church  of 
England  College  at  Edgbaston,  and  the  other  as  a masseuse  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  The  loan  is  being  repaid  by  regular  in- 
stalments. 

3.  A boy  who  won  a place  in  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic 
School  of  Commerce,  but  this  entailed  a further  payment  of  £8  a 
year,  and  the  father’s  humble  means  could  not  meet  this  expense. 
A grant  was  made,  the  boy  did  well  at  the  Polytechnic  and  has  since 
got  a place  in  a solicitor’s  office. 

4.  A girl  of  humble  parentage  was  given  a grant  towards  her 
fees  at  Clark’s  College  to  follow  a commercial  course,  after  which 
she  wrote  to  the  Governors,  ‘ I have  been  in  the  business  world  for 
eight  months,  and  my  success  and  gratitude  I owe  to  you.’ 

5.  The  applicant  was  one  of  six  children.  Her  father,  who  had 
been  an  invalid,  ‘ his  income  being  derived  from,  the  gratuities  of 
relations,’  died  shortly  after  making  an  application  for  help  for  his 
daughter.  The  Governors  undertook  her  education  at  a secondary 
school  ; she  has  since  entered  the  nursing  profession. 

6.  The  applicant’s  father  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  had  not 
the  means  to  pay  for  his  daughter’s  training  at  the  Bishop  Otter 
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College  at  Chicliester,  whicli  had  accepted  her  as  a student  teacher. 
With  the  Governors’  help  she  was  able  to  attend  the  College,  qualified 
as  a certificated  teacher,  and  has  now  got  a good  post  in  a school. 

7.  The  applicant’s  father  had  been  a verger  and  Scripture  reader, 
and  had  struggled  hard  to  give  his  daughter  a good  education  ; he 
was  an  invalid  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  and  left  his  widow 
and  daughter  desperately  poor  ; the  widow  eked  out  her  pension  by 
caretaking  at  95.  6d.  per  w^eek.  Some  assistance  was  granted  to  the 
daughter,  who,  having  obtained  her  London  degree  with  second-class 
honours  in  English  and  her  diploma  at  the  London  day  training 
college  for  teachers,  has  made  a good  start  on  her  career  as  teacher. 

8.  The  applicant’s  father  was  killed  in  the  war.  The  widow 
married  again  and  refused  to  bring  up  her  boy,  who  was  found  in  an 
abandoned  condition  by  his  uncles,  who  undertook  his  schooling  ; later 
the  Governors  made  a grant  towards  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
engineering  trade,  after  which  he  got  a place  with  good  prospects, 
his  uncles  evincing  much  gratitude  for  the  assistance,  ‘ which  had 
enabled  them  to  start  the  boy  in  life  equipped  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.’ 

9 and  10.  The  applicants’  father,  an  invalid,  died  soon  after  the 
request  had  been  made  for  assistance  towards  his  two  daughters’ 
education.  The  mother,  to  support  her  family,  was  keeping  a kinder- 
garten school  with  some  sixty  children,  having  started  the  school  on 
an  overdraft  from  the  bank,  since  paid  off.  The  Governors  granted 
help  to  enable  the  elder  sister  to  take  up  her  M.A.  degrees  at  Oxford 
and  Manchester  and  for  the  younger  sister  to  attend  the  Maria  Grey 
training  college.  The  elder  is  at  the  C.M.S.  College,  St.  Andrews, 
Stoke  Newington,  and  is  shortly  going  to  India,  and  the  younger, 
having  obtained  her  certificates  of  the  National  Froebel  Institute, 
has  become  assistant  mistress  in  her  mother’s  school. 

Our  forefathers  founded  the  school  to  meet  what  they  saw 
was  the  want  of  their  time.  We,  who  know  what  they  could 
not,  have  remodelled  the  work  to  meet  what  we  see  to  be  the 
want  of  our  time.  The  form  may  be  changed  but  the  spirit 
abides. 

The  address  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Foundation  is  2 and  3, 
The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
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of  33ooksi^ 

Memoires  inedits  d’Abraham  Mazel  et  d’Elie  Marion 
SUR  LA  Guerre  des  Cevennes,  1701-8.^ 

When  one  reads  these  pages  one  is  carried  back  on  a retiuent 
stream  of  time  to  another  age  and  another  environment.  One 
sees  a sturdy  race  inured  to  hardship  (denizens  of  a rugged 
country  only  half  won  over  by  man  from  the  primeval  solitude), 
and  weighed  down  by  a sense  of  intolerable  wrong,  claiming 
with  an  intensity  of  conviction,  which  this  later  age  rarely 
affecteth,  the  right  to  worship  God  untrammelled  by  the  bonds 
of  an  alien  and  superstitious  creed.  The  theme  is  one  to 
excite  sympathy,  and  these  artless  recitals,  devoid  of  rhetoric 
and  inspired  only  by  ardent  conviction,  affect  the  imagination 
and  enable  one  to  discern  with  a peculiar  clarity  of  perception 
the  spiritual  influence  which  impelled  men  and  women  to 
struggles  in  which,  with  surpassing  constancy  and  courage, 
they  fought  for  those  inherent  heritages  of  all  men,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  from  religious  oppression.  These 
extraordinary  narratives  are  also  of  profound  interest  to  every- 
one concerned  in  the  psychological  effect  of  persecution — 
especially  religious  persecution — upon  the  human  mind. 

‘ Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions  ’ is  the  almost  inevitable  sequence  to  the 
application  by  tyrants  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  of 
those  very  cogent  arguments  for  uniformity  of  faith — the  rack, 
the  stake,  the  wheel,  or  the  gallows.  And  so,  even  as  the 
protomartyr  Stephen  saw  the  ecstatic  vision,  or  as,  in  Holland, 
the  tortured  lips  of  a child  dying  in  the  flames  exclaimed,  ‘ Look  ! 
father,  all  heaven  is  opening,'  and  I see  ten  thousand  thousand 

1 Edites  par  Charles  Bost.  Publications  de  la  Soziete  Huguenote  de 
Londres,  xxxiv.  1931. 
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angels  rejoicing  over  us,’  so  among  these  Languedocian 
peasant  confessors  torn  from  the  fastnesses  and  sylvan  shades 
of  their  native  country  were  some  whose  dying  vision  pierced 
the  veil  and,  conquering  extremity  of  human  suffering  with 
full  assurance  of  faith,  saw  through  eyes  still  unpurged  by  the 
euphrasy  of  death  the  rare  and  high  glory  attendant  on  the 
martyr’s  crown.  At  such  seasons  of  high  mental  and  spiritual 
exaltation  as  are  described  in  these  Memoires,  human  faith  is 
apt  to  lay  firmer  hold  upon  divine  verities  and,  counting  as  of 
no  obligation  the  laws  of  man  when  they  infringe  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience,  enter  into  a solemn  covenant  with  its 
God  that  at  all  hazards  it  will  render  homage  to  Him  in  accord- 
ance with  His  high  commands  and  ordinances.  In  perusing 
these  pages  the  reader  should  remember  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narration  delineates  the  mental  attitude  and  public 
expression  of  thought  existing  among  a highly  religious  but 
imperfectly  educated  peasant  community  resident  in  a remote 
and  particularly  wild  district  of  France,  who  were  smarting 
under  an  almost  intolerable  weight  of  persecution,  and  it  is  in 
the  light  of  such  circumstances  that  one  must  regard  these 
records.  A striking  feature  of  the  period  with  which  the 
Memoires  deal  (a.d.  1701-8)  was  an  almost  universal  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  invisible  world  to  hold  visible  communion 
with  men — not  only  of  angels  commissioned  to  bless  and  direct 
poor  erring  mortals,  but  also  of  devils  fraught  with  power  to 
injure,  terrify,  and  destroy.  And  it  is  this  belief  which  per- 
vades the  entire  recital.  When,  however,  we  consider  that 
even  great  lawyers  and  divines,  in  our  own  land,  implicitly 
believed  in  the  physical  presence  and  power  of  demons  and  of 
covenants  and  bargains  of  malefic  import  between  men  and  the 
powers  of  evil,  one  can  the  more  readily  understand  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  such  men  as  Abraham  Mazel,  Elie  Marion  and  their 
co-religionists. 

The  puerilities  and  unwitting  profanities  which  disfigure  the 
Memoires,  and  the  records  of  atrocities  and  carnage  with  which 
they  abound,  are  only  exceeded,  and  can  only  be  extenuated, 
by  the  antecedent  and  continuing  horrors  perpetrated  by  the 
persecutors  that  induced  reprisals  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to 
condone.  The  recitals,  many  of  which  are  deeply  affecting, 
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bear  the  evidence  of  truthful  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
relators,  even  when  the  obliquity  of  thought  which  could 
imagine  the  inspiration  to  be  of  divine  origin  fills  the  mind 
with  surprise  and  a certain  sense  of  repulsion.  The  episodes 
recorded  in  both  accounts  are  most  interesting,  and  the  details 
of  MazeTs  escape  from  the  Towner  of  Constance  at  Aigues- 
mortes  is  particularly  w^orthy  of  attention — as  indeed  are 
many  other  of  his  adventures. 

Subsequent  dissensions  between  the  Huguenot  co-religionists, 
to  which  reference  is  made  towards  the  end  of  the  Memoires, 
are  much  to  be  deprecated,  but  are  almost  inevitable,  except 
among  those  who  regard  religion  less  as  a formula  than  as  a 
rule  of  life.  The  volume  as  a whole  is  unquestionably  a worthy 
and  welcome  addition  to  the  publications  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,  and  deserves' and  vAll  probably  obtain 
careful  and  widespread  perusal. 

The  editorial  notes  are  valuable,  and  although  the  language 
employed  in  the  Memoires  is  that  of  unlettered  persons  writing 
at  a period  when  the  French  language  had  not  been  crystallised 
as  in  England  by  an  ‘ Authorized  Version  ’ or  a book  like  ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  it  is  not  archaic  and  should  be  readily 
understood  by  anyone  accustomed  to  modern  French  literature. 
The  learned  editor  points  out  in  his  admirable  introduction 
that  ‘ Les  lecteurs  accoutumes  au  patois  languedocien  recon- 
naitront  dans  certaines  fautes  de  Marion,  des  fagons  de  parler 
qui  sont  proprement  meridionales.’ 

Miss  Susan  Minet  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  transcript 
of  the  original  manuscripts  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
edition.  W.-P. 


Jean  Cavalier,  Baker’s  Boy  and  British  General. ^ 

This  work  deals  with  a highly  interesting  and  little -known 
episode  in  French  history,  to  attain  to  the  right  compre- 
hension of  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  go  back  in 
imagination — not  perhaps  into  the  remote  records  of  past 
time,  but  nevertheless  to  a period  antecedent  by  several 

1 By  Arthur  Page  Grubb.  10s.  6d.  net.  Geo.  Allen  & Unwin,  Ltd., 
Museum  Street,  London. 
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centuries  to  that  in  which  the  central  figure  in  this  book 
flourished.  For  without  some  knowledge  of  the  germs  and 
roots  from  which  subsequent  good  and  evil  actions  spring  or 
the  conditions  which  fostered  their  growth  the  subsequent 
beneficent  or  maleficent  fruits  seem  mere  monstrosities  evolved 
without  reason  from  a series  of  fortuitous  circumstances. 

In  the  present  case  the  rugged  hillsides  and  wild  valleys  of 
Languedoc  had  sheltered  for  many  past  generations  a crowd 
of  witnesses  who,  counting  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them, 
had  defended  ' the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ’ — a people 
of  whom  it  was  said  by  one  of  their  religious  opponents, 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux  (a.d.  1091-1153),  himself  a 
holy  man  : ‘ If  you  ask  of  their  faults,  nothing  can  be  more 
Christian  like ; if  you  observe  their  conversation,  nothing  can 
be  more  blameless,  and  what  they  speak  they  make  good  by 
their  actions.’  ‘ Whilst  as  to  life  and  manners,  such  an  one 
circumvents  no  man,  overreaches  no  man,  does  violence  to  no 
man.  He  fasts  much,  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness,  but 
works  with  his  hands  for  his  support.’  Another  contemporary, 
Claude,  archbishop  of  Turin,  says  of  them  : ‘ In  their  lives  they 
are  perfect,  irreproachable,  and  without  reproach  among  men, 
addicting  themselves  with  all  their  might  to  the  service  of 
God.’  Against  heretics  such  as  these,  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  authority  of  the  papacy  Innocent  III  launched  the  thunders 
of  Kome,  and  the  subsequent  ‘ Crusade  ’ under  Simon  de 
Montfort  (a.d.  1209)  constitutes  one  of  the  most  appalling 
records  of  religious  persecution  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Such  were  the  progenitors  of  the  race  from  which  sprang 
the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  Jean  Cavalier,  Baker’s 
Boy  and  British  General. 

Of  course  the  environment  and  subject  of  a narrative 
contribute  much  to  its  interest,  and  in  the  present  volume  the 
setting  is  an  attractive  one.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a land  of 
rocky  heights  and  tumbling  waters  where  the  habitations  of 
man  are  almost  swallowed  up  in  a ‘ boundless  contiguity  of 
shade  ’ ; whilst  the  theme,  the  struggle  of  a pastoral  race — 
against  fearful  odds — for  the  right  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
fathers  even  as  their  fathers  had  worshipped  Him,  is  one  that 
should  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  every  lover  of 
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freedom  irrespective  of  creed.  The  author  writes  with  an 
easy  pen,  and  his  style  is  one  that  lends  itself  happily  to  his 
subject.  He  leads  the  reader  from  ’ hair-breadth  ’scapes  ’ 
to  ‘ hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach,’  and 
where  in  one  adventure,  with  victory  still  poised  in  the  scale, 
a young  girl  snatches  a sabre  from  a wounded  enemy  and, 
leading  on  the  peasant  forces  to  victory,  shouts  ‘ The  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,’  one  feels  almost  inclined  to  shout 
with  her. 

When  dealing  with  the  character  of  Cavalier,  Mr.  Grubb 
wisely  discusses  some  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  sterling 
qualities  of  his  hero.  Undoubtedly  Cavalier  was  a resourceful 
and  conspicuously  brilliant  soldier  and  general,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  evolved  from  an  unarmed,  poverty-stricken  and 
untrained  peasantry  an  army  which  for  almost  three  years 
more  than  withstood  the  determined  assault  of  the  proudest 
legions  of  Louis  XIV  shows  him  to  have  possessed  military 
capacity  and  organising  power  of  a very  high  order.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  great  gifts  should  have  been  blemished 
by  arrogance  and  self-conceit. 

The  whole  book  is  full  of  thrilling  adventures,  and  proves 
that  history  need  not  be  unreliable  because  it  is  interesting. 

W.  W.-P. 


A History  of  the  League  or  Sainte  Union,  1576-1595. ^ 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  such 
a complete  work  as  the  History  of  the  League.  The  labour 
and  research  which  he  has  expended  is  prodigious,  though 
even  his  toil  has  failed  to  exhaust  the  sources  available,  for 
the  wealth  of  manuscripts  in  the  French  archives  is  so  great 
as  to  tax  the  powws  of  any  single  man  in  a lifetime.  At  the 
same  time,  the  main  thesis  would  probably  not  be  affected  by 
quotations  from  a greater  number  of  documents  all  bearing  on 
the  same  subject. 

Popular  ideas  of  the  history  of  the  period  which  he  surveys 
do  not  consider,  as  a rule,  the  fact  that  politics  made  use  of 
the  religious  upheaval  of  the  time  to  advance  their  own  ends  : 

1 By  Maurice  Wilkinson,  M.A.  (Glasgov/,  1929.) 
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especially  when  one  remembers  that  France  was  two  kingdoms^ 
and  that  exterior  politics  entered  into  the  question.  And  this 
point,  as  Mr.  H.  Belloc  shows  in  his  history  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, has  specially  been  obscured  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Kevolution. 

But  probably  at  no  time  have' religion  and  politics  been  so 
inextricably  interwoven  as  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

One  could  wish  that  the  author  had  touched  on  the  earlier 
history,  from  1560  onwards,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
League.  Popular  history  has  generally  judged  leading  figures 
by  one  period  of  their  lives,  whereas  in  actual  fact  no  one 
escapes  change  in  outlook  or  ideas  during  a long  life.  James  II, 
for  instance,  was  a very  different  character  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  at  St.  Germain. 

Catherine  de  Medici  herself  was  inclined  at  first  towards 
a Gallican  Church,  and  a compromise  between  the  less  extreme 
religious  parties.  There  was  at  one  time  a chance  of  a Gallican 
Church,  when  men  like  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon  and  Michel 
de  I’Hopital  were  exercising  their  influence.  Ultramontane 
interference  speedily  put  a stop  to  that  possibility,  and  the 
League  had  not  been  formed  then. 

From  our  English  point  of  view  it  cannot  be  altogether 
regretted,  for  although  there  would  not  have  been  the  massacres 
and  fighting  on  either  side — it  is  difflcult  to  excite  rabid  hatred 
when  the  cure  reads  the  Epistle  and  the  minister  the  Gospel, 
as  they  did  for  some  short  time  in  Poitou — there  would  have 
been  no  Kevocation  of  an  Edict  of  Nantes  : no  mass  emigration 
of  the  best  in  France,  and  the  Cardinal  would  not  have  gone  to 
England,  where  he  lies  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  poisoned  by 
an  agent  of  the  League,  to  influence  Elizabeth  and  ‘ save  the 
Anglican  Church  from  the  claws  of  Calvinism.’ 

The  author  seems  to  have  some  tender  feelings  for  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  one  can  here  at  least  agree  whole-heartedly 
with  him  when  he  says  (p.  76)  that  the  Jesuit  was  ‘ unpopular 
with  the  cures  and  the  University  ; Gallicans  all : Frenchmen 
being  always  suspicious  of  anything  outside  France  ’ ; and 
again  (p.  157)  : ‘ The  Jesuits  were  never  to  be  identified  with 
the  political  interests  of  any  particular  kingdom,  however 
Catholic,  and  however  powerful.’ 
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Was  it  not  precisely  for  this  very  reason  that  the  Jesuit  has 
always  been  unpopular  in  any  country  ? No  government  or 
people  like  an  imperium  in  imperio. 

But  although  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  written  perliaps  the  best 
and  most  erudite  work  on  the  League,  supported  by  a mass 
of  documents  which  must  have  taken  years  to  examine,  there 
remain  others  which  he  does  not  quote,  and  paths  into  which 
we  cannot  follow  him  ; and  personal  statements,  minor  perhaps 
to  the  main  thesis,  with  which  we  cannot  agree. 

In  a note  in  the  Preface  (p.  viii),  for  instance,  he  says  : 
‘ The  idea  of  killing  men  merely  for  the  sake  of  religion  was 
not  popular  even  in  England  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at 
their  trials  our  Martyrs  were  always  condemned  on  the  pretext 
of  treason.  It  was  the  meanest  of  the  Councirs  many  dis- 
honest tricks,  for  to  question  a rnan,  on  his  life,  as  to  the 
Papal  or  Koyal  supremacy  was  simply  to  condemn  him  on 
a matter  of  doctrine,  no  more  and  no  less  than  if  he  were 
condemned  on  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  or  Purgatory. 

‘ It  was  a trick  of  the  Council  then,  and  has  since  become 
a blindness,  for  to-day  honest  men  have  a difficulty  in  realising 
that  the  Papal  supremacy  is  for  Catholics  a dogma,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  any  other.  It  was  the  Papal  question 
which  caused  persecution  in  the  past,  as  to-day  it  makes 
unreal  all  questions  of  reunion.’ 

In  dealing  with  questions  of  this  kind,  unfortunate  as  it  is 
to  have  to  do  so,  it  is  better  to  leave  evidence  from  Protestant 
sources  severely  alone  : first,  because  it  is  not  admitted  by 
the  other  side  ; secondly,  because  the  outside  world  looks  on 
it  as  a case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black  ; and  thirdly, 
because  there  is  such  a great  amount  of  Komanist  evidence, 
so  much  more  damning,  that  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  England  was  fight- 
ing for  her  existence.  All  Europe  was  against  her,  and  plot 
after  plot  was  being  hatched  to  depose  Elizabeth  and  place 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne.  When  Philip  of  Spain 
was  making  vast  preparations  for  invasion.  Pope  Pius  was 
writing  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Philip,  and  Catherine  de  Medici, 
urging  them  to  send  troops  against  Elizabeth. 

Professor  Eaitt,  in  his  latest  book  on  the  Mystery  of 
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James  VI  of  Scotland,  based  on  the  hitherto  unedited  Warrender 
Papers,  shows  conclusively  that  James  was  bartering  his 
supposed  mother’s  life  for  the  English  succession,  and  that 
Philip  might  have  had  Scotland  on  his  side  also. 

Two  letters  dated  February  4,  1570,  and  January  15,  1571, 
are  extant,  among  others,  written  by  Pope  Pius,  in  which 
Eidolphi,  an  Italian,  is  mentioned.  He  was  chief  of  the  Papal 
spies  in  England,  and  was  living  here  disguised  as  a merchant, 
and  was  the  liaison  agent  between  the  Pope  and  the  Komanist 
sovereigns.  This  correspondence  contains  certain  and  clear 
proofs  of  the  dangerous  conspiracy  which  was  being  carried  on. 

M.  de  Falloux,  in  his  life  of  Pope  Pius,  acknowledges  that 
Eidolphi  was  only  one  of  the  many  spies  whose  activities  were 
directed  against  England. 

‘ The  Popes  had  founded  two  English  seminaries,  out  of 
reach  of  interference  : one  at  Eome,  the  other  at  I)ouai, 
which  latter  town  was  at  that  time  under  Spanish  domina- 
tion. The  seminary  at  Douai  was  transferred  to  Eheims  by 
Gregory  XIII  during  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands.  From 
these  two  seminaries  there  went  forth  each  year,  and  especially 
under  the  protection  of  Pius  V,  apostles  whose  holy  courage 
called  them  back  to  their  own  country.  These  new  missionaries 
gave  a carefully  detailed  account  of  their  works  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus.’  (This  passage  is  quoted  by  M.  de  Falloux  from  the 
Histoire  du  Schisme  en  Angleterre : de  Sanderus,  traduite 
par  Maucrois.  1673.) 

In  1569  the  Pope  despatched  Nicolas  Morton,  a priest,  to 
England,  to  stir  up  Lords  Westmorland  and  Northumberland 
to  revolt  against  Elizabeth,  in  favour  of  Marj^  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  answer  to  a letter  from  them  asking  for  money,  Pius  wrote 
a long  letter  to  them,  dated  February  20,  1570,  full  of  treason- 
able matter.^ 

In  1570  was  issued  the  ‘ Bull  of  Damnation  and  Excom- 
munication,’ in  which  Elizabeth  is  attacked  in  the  foulest  terms, 
and  which  ‘ absolves  all  her  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  all  others  from  their  oaths  whatsoever.’  ^ 

These  proofs  can  be  multiplied  a hundredfold  from  Eomanist 

^ Fr.  Gouban,  Letters  of  Pius  IX,  a.d.  1690. 

- C.  Poyntz  Stewart,  The  Roman  Church  and  Heresy,  p.  27. 
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authorities.  Can  Mr.  Wilkinson  really  ask  us  to  believe  that 
Eornanist  spies  in  England  were  really  executed  for  their 
religion  under  a pretext  of  treason  ? and  would  not  have  been 
executed  equally  if  they  had  been  Protestants  ? 

There  were  thousands  of  others  of  the  same  religion  in 
England,  but  were  they  executed  en  masse  ? Were  anj^ 
executed  except  for  espionage  ? Was  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  tried  for  his  religion  ? And  yet  to  him  and  many 
others  the  Papal  question  was  just  as  much  a matter  of  dogma 
as  to  the  others. 

The  answer  is  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  in 
spiritual  but  not  in  temporal  matters,  and  were  faithful  and 
loyal  Englishmen. 

If  the  English  Councils  were  guilty  of  the  dishonest  subter- 
fuge of  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  accuses  them,  the  Councils  in 
France,  Italy  and  Spain  were  certainly  free  from  such  guilt, 
for  they  openly  and  unreservedly  executed  their  opponents 
solely  on  grounds  of  religion  : there  was  no  trickery  there. 

To  leave  no  doubts  on  the  matter,  may  we  quote  the  high 
authority  of  a modern  writer.  Father  Marianus  de  Luca,  S.J., 
Professor  of  the  Decretals  in  the  Gregorian  University  of  Pome, 
author  of  the  Statutes  of  Public  Ecclesiastical  Law,  which  has 
received  the  official  sanction  of  the  Pope,  Leo  XIII,  printed 
on  the  paper  covers  of  the  two  volumes. 

After  setting  forth  the  various  claims  of  the  Church,  one 
of  which  is  complete  independence  of  civil  society  directly  and 
indirectly,  he  states  that  ‘ Coercive  power  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,’  and  that  she  ‘ has  power  to  command  secular 
rulers  to  use  that  force  in  its  defence  ’ and  that  ‘ Death  is  the 
one  efficient  means  to  the  security  of  society.’ 

Lest  these  words  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Church 
upholds  the  secular  power  in  punishing  civil  crime,  he  goes  on 
to  make  the  matter  more  clear  : 

‘ In  actual  fact,  the  Church  at  first  dealt  leniently  with 
heretics,  excommunicating  them,  confiscating  their  property 
. . . till  at  last  she  was  compelled  to  inflict  the  supreme 
penalty  : experience  shows  that  there  is  no  other  remedy,  for 
the  Church  gradually  advanced,  and  tried  every  means  : first 
excommunication  alone,  then  a pecuniary  fine  was  added,  then 
exile  : finally  she  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  death.  Heretics 
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despise  excommunication,  and  say  that  bolt  is  powerless. 
They  neither  fear  God  nor  respect  man  : if  you  imprison  them 
or  send  them  into  exile  they  corrupt  those  near  them  with 
their  words,  and  those  at  a distance  by  their  books  : so  the  only 
remedy  is  to  send  them  soon  to  their  death.’ 

This  book  was  written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1901. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  in  a trial  for  murder  by  shooting 
is  rather  hampered  by  his  client  when  he  attempts  a eulogy 
on  murder  in  general  as  a fine  art.  There  must  surely  be  an 
eternal  difference  between  a Latimer  and  a Jean  Galas ; and,  let 
us  add,  an  Effingham — and  a Parsons  and  a Karl  Lody. 

The  pages  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  crystallise  in  urbane  and 
scholarly  fashion  the  essence  of  the  struggle  which  was  going 
on,  but  in  the  light  of  other  docum^entary  evidence,  old  and  new, 
to  the  descendants  of  those  who  suffered  in  those  execrable  times, 
any  book  which  treats  the  matter  in  a merely  scholarly  way 
must  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  the  silver  and  beflowered 
coffin  of  a Chicago  gangster.  The  author  must  forgive  us  for 
viewing  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  conscience,  honour, 
and  loyalty,  rather  than  of  pure  dry  history. 

Fortunately  for  Christianity  and  humanity,  beneath  the 
scum  of  spiritual  decomposition,  aloof  from  the  currents  of 
Court  intrigues,  there  lay  the  depths  of  the  nation’s  soul. 
Those  honest.  God-fearing  men  and  women,  Komanist  and 
Protestant,  who  only  sought  to  serve  God  and  to  do  their  duty, 
the  pawns  in  the  game  ! — what  of  them,  the  poor,  the  humble 
and  afflicted  ? Among  those  vast  masses  of  archives  one 
comes  across  countless  answers  to  the  question — proces, 
diaries,  letters,  still  echoing  the  cry  which  for  so  many  genera- 
tions assailed  the  ear  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ; of  those 
who  groaned  under  the  most  accursed  flail  with  which  God  in 
His  wisdom  has  disciplined  His  people — the  Priest,  Soldier, 
Politician. 

Wherever  in  that  limitless  ocean  of  fourth-dimensional  space 
the  Leaguers  and  their  kind  still  pursue  their  existence — of 
those  others,  those  honnestes  gens,  we  may  surely  say  with  full 
assurance  of  faith  : 

‘ Theirs  deep  contentment  in  that  blessed  abode, 

Who  wait  the  last  clear  trumpet  call  of  God.’ 


C.  E.  L. 
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Le  Protestaxtisme  ex  Thierache.^ 

Eraxce  like  every  nation  is  a land  built  up  of  many  constituent 
elements,  and  its  bistory  is  the  story  of  how  under  the  moulding 
hands  of  successive  kings  and  statesmen  these  elements  were  gradu- 
ally combined  to  form  a nation.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  Louis  XIV  could  say  ‘ L’etat  c’est  moi.’ 
The  statement  was  true  except  in  one  particular,  and  that  a not 
unimportant  one.  Politically  it  was  absolutely  true,  the  king’s  writ 
ran  unquestioned  throughout  the  realm,  but  in  matters  of  religion 
there  remained  a want  of  uniformity  which  marred  the  ideal  Louis 
had  set  himself  to  achieve.  The  political  power  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  finally  broken  by  the  wars  of  religion,  but  the  king  was  now 
to  learn  that  mind  is  more  difiicult  of  control  than  matter,  nay  even, 
as  the  event  proved,  impossible. 

To  one  who  wielded  the  power  which  Louis  held  nothing  can 
have  seemed  impossible  ; it  would  be  as  easy,  he  must  have  thought, 
to  control  the  mind  as  the  body,  some  persuasion,  a few  threats  and, 
if  these  should  not  sufiice,  a little  pressure  and  the  work  was  done. 
The  first  two  m.ethods  failed  signally  and  pressure  soon  began  to 
be  applied,  and,  growing  in  intensity,  found  its  culmination  in  the 
Revocation.  From  many  scattered  stories  we  know  too  well  what 
this  pressure  was,  but  in  this  volume  Mr.  Beuzart  offers  us  a micro- 
cosm of  what  we  know  took  place  in  every  part  of  France.  Le 
Thierache,  to  which  his  study  is  limited,  is  a small  pays  in  the  northern 
part  of  Picardy,  centring  about  the  town  of  Guise.  Never  of  any 
historic  importance,  yet  here  also  Protestantism  found  root  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  attracted  to  itself  a considerable  number  of 
the  population.  The  sketch  given  of  this  early  period  is  but  slight, 
nor  could  it  be  otherwise  seeing  how  scanty  are  the  documents,  but 
with  the  seventeenth  century  the  materials  become  ample,  and  Mr. 
Beuzart  makes  admirable  use  of  them.  They  are  mainly  of  two 
kinds,  first,  reports  from  the  local  authorities  to  Paris  of  infractions 
of  the  many  royal  orders  affecting  the  Protestants  and  replies  from 
the  minister,  couched  always  in  the  king’s  name,  and  ordering 
the  procedure  to  be  followed,  often  even  indicating  the  penalty  ; 
secondly,  reports  of  the  actual  trial ; the  first  class  surviving  in  the 
national  archives,  the  second  among  those  of  the  department  of 
Aisne.  Of  both  the  author  has  made  full  use,  often  quoting  them 
verbatim,  and  we  thus  have  minutest  detail  of  what  the  persecution 
meant  in  one  small  corner  of  France. 

1 Par  Paul  Beuzart.  (Paris,  1931.  Champion.) 
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The  same  result  happened  here  as  elsewhere,  some  fled  the 
country,  some,  pretending  conformity,  became  ‘ nouveaux  con- 
vertis  ’ ; the  fortunes  of  both  these  classes  are  followed  in  a way  which 
proves  Mr.  Beuzart  a master  of  foreign  as  of  domestic  research. 
Most  of  the  refugees  passed,  as  they  would  do,  given  the  proximity 
of  the  frontier,  to  Germany  or  Holland,  but  not  a few  came  to 
England,  where  our  registers  have  enabled  Mr.  Beuzart  to  recognise 
them,  notably  in  Canterbury  and  Threadneedle  Street ; some  even 
he  finds  in  the  Irish  registers. 

Registers,  German,  Dutch,  or  English,  show  no  more  than  the 
fact  that  the  individual  had  found  safety  in  those  lands,  but  with 
the  ‘ nouveaux  convertis  ’ the  author  is  on  richer  ground,  for  from 
the  records  of  their  trials  we  learn  the  many  evasions  they  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  render 
the  conversion  more  than  the  fiction  it  continued  to  be.  Baptism  in 
a Catholic  church  the  ‘ nouveau  convert!  ’ suffered,  regarding  it  as 
a mere  act  of  civil  registration,  but  marriage  was  of  more  serious 
concern.  In  other  parts  of  France  marriages  took  place  ‘ au  desert,’ 
for  Thierache,  Tournai,  just  over  the  border,  was  then  Dutch,  and  here 
was  a minister  ready  to  marry  all  who  came,  a very  Gretna  Green.^ 
In  considering  these  evasions  we  may  indeed  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  author,  ‘ Comme  on  touche  au  doigt  le  peu  de  valeur, 
ou  pour  mieux  dire  le  caractere  mensonger  de  ces  changements  de 
religion.’ 

In  slave  days  in  North  America  there  existed  an  institution  known 
as  ‘ the  underground  railway,’  by  which  slaves  were  passed  from 
the  Southern  states  to  the  free  North,  and  the  name  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  system  by  which  refugees  escaped  from  France  during 
the  persecution.  Holland  was  a safe  haven,  but  to  reach  it  from, 
say,  Poitou  implied  considerable  organisation  of  guides  and  friendly 
harbourers.  One  of  the  main  underground  railways  ran  through 
Thierache,  where  were  many  ready  to  facilitate  the  final  crossing  of 
the  strictly  guarded  frontier.  Among  these  was  one  Chabot,  cure 
of  Boue,  a village  on  the  actual  frontier,  but  he,  one  must  imagine, 
must  have  been  influenced  more  by  gold  than  by  any  sympathy 
with  those  he  assisted  ; but  whatever  his  motive  he  paid  a heavy 
penalty,  for,  discovered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

‘ L’histoire  est  une  mer  ou  la  plupart  des  evenements  sont 
engloutis  ; quelques-uns  surnagent,  donnant  une  idee  de  ceux  qui  ont 
disparu  pour  jamais.’  We  can  give  no  better  description  of  the 

^ The  story  of  these  Tournai  marriages  is  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a later 
paper  by  the  same  author,  ‘ Quelques  eglises  du  nord.’  Bulletin,  1931,  p.  317. 
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historical  value  of  this  book  than  this  quotation  taken  from  its  pages. 
True,  it  is  but  a record  of  small  happenings,  but  such  are  the  bricks 
from  which  the  edifice  of  history  is  built,  and  where,  as  is  the  case 
here,  the  genuineness  of  every  fact  is  proved,  we  are  confident 
that  the  house  is  well  and  truly  built.  History  written  thus  ceases  to 
be  surmise  and  becomes  certainty.  What  happened  in  Thierache 
happened  in  every  corner  of  France.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  We  now 
know  better  even  than  before  what  Revocation  meant  throughout 
the  land. 


First  Settlers  of  ye  Plaxtatioxs  of  Piscataway  axd  Wood- 
bridge,  Olde  East  New  Jersey,  1664-1714. ^ 

Ix  the  last  issue  of  the  Proceedings  appeared  a brief  notice  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  and  a third  volume  has  been  received 
since.  The  whole  series  is  intended, eventually  to  comprise  some 
eight  or  ten  volumes.  The  first  after  some  introductory  and 
historical  matter,  partly  drawn  from  information  already  published, 
consists  chiefly  of  surname  lists  interspersed  with  miscellaneous 
information  about  the  locality.  Vol.  2 is  a little  more  general  and 
contains  statistics,  etc.,  gathered  from  various  sources. 

At  first  sight  one  is  amazed  by  the  industry  of  the  compiler  in 
collecting  so  much  information  from  such  a variety  of  authorities 
and  his  enthusiasm  in  wishing  to  give  others  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  enjoyment  of  his  collection,  but  one  soon  appreciates 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend.  The  sources  of 
information  are  so  diverse  that  its  adequate  co-ordination  has 
presented  formidable  difl&culties,  and,  in  the  first  volume  at  least, 
the  compiler  has  been  unable  to  avoid  presenting  his  various  lists 
rather  as  isolated  items  from  his  scrap-book  than  as  links  in  a con- 
nected chain  of  story.  His  desire  for  completeness  has  led  him  here 
and  there  to  duplication.  For  example,  on  page  II4  of  Vol.  1,  a list 
appears  of  those  forming  the  Piscataway  and  Woodbridge  Companies 
of  Militia  in  1715,  and  this  list  appears  again  in  Vol.  2 on  page  219 
in  another  form  and  with  some  variations,  but  attributed  to  the  same 
source,  viz..  Report  of  the  State  Historian,  State  of  New  York,  1898, 
Colonial  Series,  Vol.  1. 

The  third  volume  is  of  the  same  general  character,  continuing 
the  bibliography  of  genealogies  printed  elsewhere,  and  collects 
together  a further  mass  of  information  and  genealogical  references. 
Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  illustration  of  the  monument  to 

^ By  0.  E.  Monnette.  (Los  Angeles,  1930,  1931.) 
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the  compiler's  own  family  at  the  Huguenot  Park  Memorial  Church, 
Staten  Island,  and  to  some  interesting  reproductions  of  old  maps, 
particularly  one  of  France  dated  1570.  Further  volumes  will  com- 
plete the  gleanings  of  records  regarding  the  first  settlers  and  the 
later  genealogy  of  their  families,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  gather  up  the  information  so  lavishly  displayed 
into  a more  connected  story.  The  value  of  the  whole  work  will,  of 
course,  be  enormously  increased  when  the  complete  index  wdiich  is 
promised  makes  its  appearance.  So  far  as  one  can  tell  without 
such  an  index  to  each  volume,  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
information  relates  to  Huguenot  settlers,  although  a glance  through 
some  of  the  lists  reveals  some  familiar  names  of  French  Protestant 
origin.  Mr.  Monnette,  however,  is  justifiably  proud  of  his  own 
Huguenot  descent  and  appreciates  to  the  full  the  importance  of 
their  influence,  and  devotes  a short  section  to  this  subject  on  page 
144  of  Vol.  2,  where  he  brings  together  the  following  names  of 
families  of  French  origin  who  have  been  prominent  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  last  two  centuries  : Rezeau,  Blanchard,  Boudinot, 

Fauconnier,  Valleau,  Bard,  Le  Conte,  Cousseau,  Le  Febre,  Freneau, 
Demarest,  Geroe,  Gano,  Runyon  and  Stelle.  It  is  also  noted  that 
one  of  the  oldest  Huguenot  families  to  settle  in  Staten  Island  is  that 
of  Ferine  or  Perrine,  and  a list  from  another  source  of  first  settlers 
in  Staten  Island  on  the  last  page  of  Vol.  1 gives  the  following  further 
names  : Billion,  Des  Marest,  Guion,  Morin,  Malherbe,  He  Forest, 
Dubois,  Prall,  Baudoin,  Deyo,  Montague,  Jay,  Ardrivet,  Bayard, 
and  the  compiler’s  own  progenitors,  Monnet,  about  whom  further 
information  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  3. 

During  the  period  of  fifty  years  from  1664  to  1714,  he  explains 
in  his  introduction,  there  was  an  important  convergence  at  Piscat- 
away  and  Woodbridge  of  the  migratory  movements  from  the  colonies 
of  New  England  and  the  tides  of  immigration  from  the  Old  World, 
English,  Walloon,  Dutch  and  French  Protestant  peoples,  through 
Elizabethtown  as  the  ocean  door  entrance,  which  was  ‘ special  and 
energising  in  its  influence  upon  the  New  Civilisation.’  ‘ The 
Huguenots  came  in  great  numbers,’  he  continues,  ' first  to  a few 
settlements  made  by  them  in  New  England,  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  but  they  centred  in  New  York  City,  New  Rochelle  and  on 
Staten  Island,  where  they  formed  a compact  and  numerous  group. 
They  founded  their  churches,  intermarried  with  both  Dutch  and 
English,  and  many  of  them  early  removed  to  New  Jersey.  This 
Huguenot  influence  was  of  the  most  positive  character  in  the 
migratory  movement  of  this  period  of  fifty  years.’ 
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Pope  Gregory  XIII  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew.^ 

This  is  a reprint  of  five  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Xeivry 
Telegraph  in  answer  to  a correspondent  in  that  journal  calling  himself 
Canon  X.  Our  own  fellows  will  be  familiar  with  the  unanswerable 
arguments  which  prove  the  joy  felt  by  Gregory  XIII  at  the  news  of 
the  greatest  crime  ever  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion  from 
the  article  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Poyntz  Stewart,  a former  President 
of  the  Society,  in  Vol.  IX  of  our  Proceedings,  in  which  repro- 
ductions of  the  papal  medal  struck  on  the  occasion  and  of  two  of  the 
frescoes  by  Vasari  in  the  Vatican  and  a facsimile  of  the  Order  of 
Service  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  at  Rome  were  given.  All  these 
arguments  and  the  evidence  from  contemporary  records  in  Paris, 
Rome  and  elsewhere  ‘ Historicus  ’ is  able  to  adduce  with  telling 
effect.  It  hardly  appears  that  in  the  anonymous  canon  he  has 
a foe  worthy  of  his  steel.  Certainly  we  like  to  believe  with  the 
reverend  gentleman  that  his  statement  that  ‘ no  Christian,  nor  any 
decent  individual  of  any  race  or  creed,  can  have  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  the  horrible  atrocity  perpetrated  on  the  Huguenots 
in  Paris  ’ is  true  at  the  present  day  and  will  ever  remain  so.  But 
the  evidence  of  history  is  all  against  a belief  that  such  a spirit  of 
toleration  was  possible  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  all  events 
amongst  the  protagonists.  Vague  allusions  by  the  canon  to  ‘ the 
usual  anti-Papal  prejudice — a practically  incurable  disease,’  and 
his  assertion,  for  which  he  appears  unable  to  produce  a tittle  of 
evidence,  that  when  the  true  account  of  the  massacre  reached  him 
from  the  Papal  Legate,  Salviati,  Pope  Gregory  professed  profound 
sorrow  at  the  deed,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power  strove  to  protect 
the  victims  and  punish  their  murderers,  can  hardly  carry  conviction 
even  to  those  most  ready  to  be  persuaded  by  him.  The  effect  of 
the  present  letters  is  therefore  rather  like  that  of  the  employment 
of  a steam-hammer  to  crack  a walnut.  In  the  interests  of  historical 
truth,  however,  it  is  good  that  the  evidence  should  be  set  out  so 
clearly  and  convincingly  as  is  done  here. 


By  ‘ Historicus.’  Belfast,  1932.  (Price  3d.) 
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i^oU^  from  Jfraurr, 

By  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

In  the  world  of  French  Protestantism,  as  in  other  spheres  of  life,  we 
can  turn  to  commemorations,  new  publications  and  obituaries  to 
mark  the  actions,  thoughts  and  sadnesses  which  have  marked  the 
past  year. 

Several  centenary  and  inaugural  ceremonies  have  enabled  us  to 
commemorate  great  characters  and  important  events  of  the  past. 

The  unveiling  of  plaques  at  the  Calvin  House  at  Noyon  on  July 
5,  and  on  Nov.  1,  1931,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Abbey  of  Poissy,  where 
was  held,  in  1561,  the  conference  at  which  Beza  expounded  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  attracted  some  attention,  and  on 
the  latter  date  also  the  death  of  Zwingli  was  commemorated  at  the 
Temple  de  I’Oratoire,  Paris,  in  a discourse  by  Prof.  J.  Vienot, 
President  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais. 

One  by  one,  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  the  South  of  France 
have  glorified  those  of  their  members  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
called  them  back  into  life  by  their  devotion,  sometimes  reaching 
martyrdom.  Thus,  on  May  3,  1931,  that  of  St.  Paul-Trois  Chateaux 
(Drome)  inaugurated  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Blanche 
Gamond,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  heroines  of  that  epoch,  and  as 
I write  (on  Whit-Monday)  an  assembly  at  Bouchet  de  Pranles 
(Ardeche)  is  exalting  the  faith  and  meditating  on  the  example  of 
the  pastor  Pierre  Durand  (brother  of  Marie  Durand,  the  famous 
prisoner  of  the  Tour  de  Constance),  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
age  of  32  on  April  22,  1732,  on  the  esplanade  at  Montpellier,  after 
having  resuscitated  living  Protestantism  by  his  12  years’  ministry 
in  incessant  peril. 

Although  it  did  not  fall  to  Protestants  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  death  (on  May  28,  1831)  of  that  celebrated  constitutional 
bishop  of  Troyes,  Henri  Gregoire,  deputy  to  the  Revolutionary 
Assembly,  one  should  not  forget  that  he  was  to  be  found  by  the 
side  of  Mirabeau  and  Rabaut  St.  Etienne  in  demanding  liberty  of 
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conscience  for  Protestants,  and  an  article  in  Christianisme  au  XX^ 
siecle,  May  28,  1931,  associates  them  with  some  faithful  friends  of 
that  prelate. 

Two  parishes  in  Poitou,  those  of  Breloux-La-Creche  and 
St.  Neomaye  (Deux-Sevres),  celebrated  on  the  22nd  and  29th 
November  respectively  the  centenary  of  their  Temples. 

It  was,  in  great  part,  the  commemoration  of  a centenary  which 
formed  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Protestant  Press  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  opened  at  the  Maison  du  Protestantisme  franyais. 
The  oldest  French  periodical,  addressed  exclusively  to  French 
Protestants,  appears  to  have  been  La  Voix  de  la  Religion  (1802),  and 
other  early  Protestant  periodicals  were  the  Christliches  Erbauungs- 
Blatt  (Strasbourg,  1805)  and  the  Magasin  Spirituel  (Methodist, 
Guernsey,  1807).  (See  Christianisme  au  XX^  siecle,  Dec.  17  and  31, 

1931,  and  BuUetm  de  la  Societe  de  VHist.  du  Prot.  frang.,  Jan.-March, 

1932. )  Protestantism  and  the  Reformation  were,  of  course,  dealt 
with  in  the  general  Press  much  earlier,'^and  Theophile  Renaudot,  the 
founder  of  the  premier  French  journal,  the  Gazette  de  France,  of 
which  the  first  issue  appeared  on  May  30,  1631,  was  himself  a 
Protestant. 

One  cannot  close  this  list  of  commemorations  of  the  past  without 
mentioning  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme fran9ais  and  the  reunions  of  the  Musee  du  Desert.  The 
first  was  held  on  June  2, 1931,  at  the  Church  at  Passy,  in  connection 
with  a celebration  of  the  quadricentenary  of  the  College  de  France 
and  was  concerned  largely  with  the  Protestant  men  of  learning  who 
have  adorned  that  illustrious  establishment.  This  was  founded  by 
Francis  I on  the  advice  of  Guillaume  Bude  under  the  name  of  the 
College  des  Trois  Langues  at  the  time  when  the  Reformation  was 
developing  in  France,  and  Vatable,  whose  courses  in  Hebrew  were 
attended  by  Calvin,  was  one  of  the  first  lecturers.  Not  80  years 
after,  the  position  of  a Protestant  like  Casaubon  became  untenable, 
and  from  the  death  of  Henri  IV  to  the  Revolution  Protestants  were 
excluded.  Prof.  Vienot,  the  President,  in  his  address  recalled  the 
names  of  Cuvier,  Duvernoy,  Ph.  Berger,  Kieffer,  Schutzenberger, 
Morel-Fatio,  Flach  and  Andler,  who  originated  in  the  country  of 
Montbeliard  or  Alsace,  as  well  as  of  those  from  the  South  : Guizot, 
Andre  Michel,  Ch.  Gide,  Camille  Julian,  and  finally  J.  B.  Say, 
Chavannes,  Gabriel  Monod,  A.  and  J.  Reville.  (See  Christianisme  au 
XX^  siecle,  July  2,  1931,  and  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  VHist.  du  Prot. 
frang.,  1931,  pp.  281  et  seq.) 

Regarding  the  meetings  of  the  Musee  du  Desert,  we  will  content 
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ourselves  with  a mention  of  the  assembly  which  took  place,  with  all 
the  success  of  previous  years,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  but 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  importance  of  the  visit  paid  to  the 
Musee,  on  April  3,  1932,  of  a large  party  of  savants  which  the  con- 
gress of  the  Guillaume  Bude  Association  had  brought  together  at 
Nismes.  This  Association,  which  owes  its  inception  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  Hellenist  referred  to  already  as  the  Protestant 
founder  of  the  College  de  France,  is  universally  known  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  which  it  has  issued  since  the 
war.  It  brings  together  all  in  France  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  study  of  ancient  literature.  On  this  occasion 
attention  was  turned  to  the  history  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  treasures 
at  the  Museum,  and  a discourse  by  M.  le  Pasteur  Cadix  and  the  reply 
of  Prof.  Aime  Puech  did  much  to  show  that  Protestants  and  savants 
are  in  perfect  accord  in  their  respect  and  admiration  for  our  heroes 
of  conscience.  Days  of  this  kind  should  help  to  dissipate  the 
ignorance  which  is  only  too  prevalent,  even  in  cultivated  circles,  in 
France,  as  to  our  past  and  our  raison  d’etre. 

All  these  external  signs  of  life  are,  however,  of  no  value  without 
the  hidden  and  silent  labours  of  the  historian  and  research  student. 
It  is  by  their  work  that  the  highest  honour  can  be  paid  to  the  past, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  this  during  the  past  few  months 
is  shown  by  the  publication  of  some  important  works. 

Uf]glise  reformee  de  Paris  sous  Louis  XIII  of  M.  le  Pasteur  J. 
Pannier  (Editions  ‘ Je  Sers,’  2 vols.,  8vo)  continues  the  preceding 
studies  of  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  fran^ais.  This,  together  with  Agrippa  dAuhigne  et  le 
parti  Protestant  of  Gamier,  succeeds  in  giving  us  a profound  knowledge 
of  a period  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

The  eminent  authority  on  our  history,  M.  Gaston  Tournier,  has 
just  given  us  in  Au  Pays  des  Camisards  {Publications  du  Musee  du 
Desert,  1931,  8vo,  fully  illustrated)  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
guide  to  the  region  dear  to  all  of  us. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasise  to  Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
the  importance  of  Metnoires  inedits  d Abraham  Mazel  et  d’Elie  Marion 
sur  la  Guerre  des  Cevennes,  so  ably  edited  for  their  Society  by  Charles 
Bost, 

In  addition  to  the  ceremony  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
the  memory  of  Pierre  Durand  is  worthily  honoured  by  a work 
devoted  to  him  by  Andre  Fabre  (Paris ; La  Cause). 

VOL.  XIV.— NO.  3.  2 F 
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How  can  we  cease  to  take  interest  in  tliis  period,  and  in  these 
events  in  our  past,  when  a foreign  writer,  a stranger  to  our  faith,  sees 
in  it  a century  later  one  of  the  principal  origins  of  modern  France  ? 

‘ Jacques  Bonhomme,’  we  read  in  the  introduction  by  Philartde 
Chasles  to  the  famous  Voyage  in  the  United  States  of  Capt.  Basil 
Hall  (French  translation,  Brussels,  1835),  ‘ si  cruellement  foule  aux 
pieds,  n’est  revenu  prendre  violemment  sa  place  qu’en  1793  ; mais 
son  vieux  caractere  gaulois  etait  presque  efface.  II  etait  devenu 
philosophe,  sceptique,  protestant  des  Cevennes  ou  republicain  de 
Sparte.’  There  may  be  much  to  say  as  to  the  preamble,  but  the 
judgment  itself  we  must  accept. 

A Histoire  des  Eglises  reformees  de  Bourdeaux  et  de  sa  vallee,  by 
M.  le  Pasteur  A.  Maithet,  illustrates  the  Protestant  history  of  the 
lower  Dauphine,  which  the  author  knows  so  well  and  concerning 
which  he  has  given  such  a wonderful  collection  of  documents  to  the 
Societe  de  PHistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais. 

The  remarkable  history  of  the  Origines  de  la  Societe  des  Missions 
de  Paris  of  M.  le  Pasteur  Jean  Bianquis  has  now  reached  its  second 
volume.  The  whole  work  will  embrace  the  years  1822-1830,  and 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  its  riches  will  prove  alike  precious  to  the 
historian  and  comforting  to  the  believer.  (See  Christianisme  au  XX^ 
siecle,  Oct.  I,  1923.) 

One  should  signalise  as  a veritable  literary  event  the  completion 
of  the  publication  of  the  alphabetical  index  of  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  da  Protestantisme  frangais. 
When  the  same  work  has  been  done  for  the  remaining  volumes,  we 
shall  have  a mine  of  information  of  extraordinary  richness  which 
will  replace,  up  to  a certain  point,  the  second  edition  of  La  France 
Protestante,  interrupted,  as  is  well  known,  after  the  first  volume. 

Among  the  deaths  of  notable  persons  which  have  saddened  the 
year  we  should  refer  here  to  those  of  Ferdinand  Buisson  and  Pierre 
Devoluy. 

Pedagogue,  man  of  politics,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme 
section  of  liberal  Protestantism,  Buisson  had  published  in  1891,  as 
a thesis  for  his  doctorate,  a study  of  Sehastien  Castellion,  which 
brought  out  into  the  light  the  personality  of  the  adversary  of  Calvin. 
He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Societe  de 
PHistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais,  and  he  received  a Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1926.  (See  Christianisme  au  XX^  siecle,  Feb.  25  and 
March  1,  1932,  and  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  VHist.  du  Prot.  fran.,  Jan.- 
March  1932.) 
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Colonel  Gros-Long,  known  in  literature  as  Pierre  Devoluy, 
former  ‘ capoulie  ’ or  President  of  ‘ Felibrige  ’ (tbe  Association  of 
Proven9al  writers),  was  well  known  to  Fellows  of  tbe  Huguenot 
Society  as  the  author  of  the  Psautier  Huguenot  and  the  group  of 
three  novels  of  La  Cevenne  embrasee  ; in  the  first  as  an  enthusiast 
for  the  revival  of  the  sixteenth-century  Huguenot  Psalms  with  their 
distinctive  rhythm,^  and  in  the  second  for  his  powerful  and  poetic 
enunciation  of  the  Camisard  epic.  His  death  deprives  us  of  a writer 
of  great  worth  who  knew  alike  how  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
public,  and  to  kindle  the  emotion  and  pride  of  Protestants  in  their 
past. 

1 There  will  be  found,  in  Christianisme  au  XX^  siecle  of  this  j^’ear,  numerous 
articles  and  notes  on  the  manner  in  which  these  Psalms  should  be  chanted, 
especially  as  to  the  tempi  at  which  they  should  be  taken. 
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iBisirrUanfa* 

L— THE  FAMILY  OF  SIRR  OR  SERS. 

Mr.  Harry  Sirr,  of  Marlesford,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  has  kindly 
presented  to  the  Society’s  Library  a pamphlet  about  Major  Sirr, 
who  was  concerned  with  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798.  It  is  entitled  Ipsissima  Verba  and  contains  a defence  of  his 
character  against  aspersions  in  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden’s  United  Irishmen 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick’s  Sham  Squire.  He  has  also  presented 
another  pamphlet  containing  Addenda  to  Genealogy  of  Sirr  of  Dublin. 

The  family  of  Sirr  is  descended  from  Lot  Sers,  a Huguenot  pastor 
from  Montredon-Labessonie  in  the  Department  of  Tarn,  who  came 
to  London  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  having 
received  a passport  from  Louis  XIV  to  leave  France.  Mr.  Sirr 
tells  us  that  Major  Sirr’s  father,  Joseph  Sirr,  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Sirr  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  who  according  to  the  rate  books  was 
there  in  1718,  and  was  located  next  to  the  Treasurer  of  Lyon’s  Inn. 
An  old  family  paper  mentions  that  Francis  Sirr,  who  was  a West 
India  and  silk  merchant,  ‘ lived  in  the  narrov/  street  that  separates 
from  the  Strand  near  St.  Clement’s  Church,’  and  it  is  stated  in 
Walks  in  Londoyi,  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  that  ‘ in  Holywell  Street,  doomed 
to  destruction  in  1900  ...  on  the  South  side  might  be  seen  an 
ancient  mercer’s  sign,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  shop  signs  in  situ — 
a crescent  moon  with  the  traditional  face  in  the  centre.  A corner 
post  of  the  entry  beside  it,  adorned  with  a lion’s  head  and  paws  in 
bold  relief,  remained  till  1880  as  the  last  relic  of  Lyon’s  Inn, 
destroyed  in  1863.’  Mr.  Sirr  has  little  doubt  that  the  old  house 
(and  sign)  of  which  there  is  an  illustration  in  the  book  was  that  of 
Francis  Sirr.  The  corner  post  referred  to  is  now  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum. 

II.— AN  IRISH  HUGUENOT  COMMEMORATION. 

Professor  D.  L.  Savory  of  Belfast  has  kindly  sent  us  a reprint 
of  R sermon  which  he  delivered  at  a Huguenot  Commemoration 
Service  at  Carrickfergus  on  October  25,  1931,  in  which  he  outlined 
in  masterly  style  the  story  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
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France,  culminating  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  flight  from  their  native  country  of  something  like  a million 
refugees,  leaving,  in  some  districts,  whole  villages  depopulated 
and  large  towns  half  deserted.  Dealing  in  particular  with  those 
who  came  to  Ireland,  he  referred  to  the  Huguenot  colonies  at 
Portarlington,  Lisburn,  and  at  Waringtown  near  Lurgan,  where, 
he  said,  was  established  the  industry  of  fine  damask  weaving  in 
trim  cottages  shaded  by  trees  which  they  had  planted  to  remind 
them  of  the  villages  they  had  left  in  sunny  France.  The  dispersion 
which  caused  the  French  Huguenots  to  settle  in  such  large  numbers 
in  Ireland  was,  he  continued,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
ever  happened  to  that  country.  Many  descendants  of  Huguenots 
became  intellectual  leaders  of  the  people.  Eminent  preachers, 
lawyers,  and  clever  statesmen  occupied  high  places  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Dr.  Le  Tablere,  Dean  of  Tuam,  representative  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Lower  Poitou,  left  among  his  manu- 
scripts at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a list  of  persons  de- 
scended from  Huguenot  refugees  in  Ireland.  Among  them  were 
two  generals,  six  colonels,  five  majors,  and  twenty-four  captains. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  then  serving  in  the  Irish  Church  one 
bishop  of  Huguenot  extraction.  Dr.  Chenevix ; three  deans — 
Brocas,  Champagne,  and  Le  Tablere  ; and  thirty-three  clergymen. 
He  also  gives  a list  of  more  than  a hundred  persons  carrying  on 
business  as  bankers,  physicians,  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc. 

III.— A SYNOD  OF  1564. 

It  is  not  probably  generally  known  that  we  have  in  the  Record 
Office  an  early  Huguenot  document  of  some  interest — namely,  a copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  the  reformed  churches  held  at 
La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  on  April  27,  1564.  This  copy  was  sent  by 
our  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  to  Sir  William  Cecil  with 
a covering  letter  in  which  he  suggests  that  my  lords  of  Canterbury 
and  London  may  like  to  know  ‘ the  fashion  of  their  synods.’  The 
reference  is  S.P.  For.  Eliz.  73. 

IV.— JOHN  JAMES  BELVEZE. 

A SMALL  mural  tablet  inside  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester, 
near  the  South  door  has  the  following  inscription  : 

‘ Near  this  place  / lies  interred  the  Body  of  / lohn  lames  Belveze,  / 
late  French  Advocate  in  / Montauban  in  France  / who  being  a Protestant  was  / 
forced  out  of  his  Country  / for  the  Sake  of  his  Religion  / by  the  Cruell  Perse- 
cution / of  the  Papists  / and  received  Great  Kindnesses  / here  in  England  ; / he 
dyed  y®  19th  of  Feb’:  1708  / Ano  .iEtatis  suae  68.’ 
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The  burial  on  August  2,  1713,  of  a Monsieur  Guillaume  Belveze, 
ministre,  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  French  Episcopal  Church 
of  Bristol  {Huguenot  SocieUj  Publications,  vol.  xx,  p.  56). 

V.— FAMILY  OF  RAMBAUT. 

Major  Bertrand  R.  R.  Rambaut  sends  a note  of  the  following 
corrections  which  should  be  made  in  the  article  on  ‘ The  Huguenot 
Family  of  Rambaut  ’ {supra,  pp.  242  seqq.)  : 

P.  252  : Appendix  C.  Prerogative  Will  of  Marie  Rambaut : for 
1882  read  1822. 

Pedigree  : Edmund  (145)  : add  Capt.  7th  Northumberland 

Fusiliers  and  delete  these  words  in  the  description  of  Hugh  (149). 
Gerrard  (147)  : for  b.  Mar.  1,  1889,  read  b.  Mar.  1,  1888. 

VI.— THE  REV.  PETER  PLATEL. 

The  Society  has  received  from  Mr.  Philip  A.  S.  Phillips  a photo- 
graph of  a miniature  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Platel  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  R.  Wyllie  at  Srinagar,  Kashmir.  Mr.  Phillips 
sends  the  following  account  of  this  Huguenot  clergyman  : 

^ Peter  Platel,  the  son  of  Peter  Platel,  a Huguenot  refugee,  gold- 
smith, of  Pall  Mall,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  was  born  September  6, 
1701,  and  baptised  at  St.  James’s,  Westminster.  He  was  curate  of 
Chipping  Barnet,  1745-1747  ; vicar  of  Ashburton,  Devon,  1749  ; 
vicar  of  Newport,  Essex,  where  he  died  June  6,  1769  (vide  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  1769,  p.  319). 

According  to  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth  (2nd 
edition.  London,  1782)  : ‘ The  French  clergyman  in  Plate  VIII 
[of  the  set  of  twelve  plates  ‘‘  Industry  and  Idleness  ”J  was  designed 
for  Mr.  Platell,  curate  of  Barnet.’  This  set  of  plates  was  published 
September  30,  1747. 
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The  following  are  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent,  and 
other  matters  of  Huguenot  interest,  received  during  the  past 
year.  Headers  who  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  questions 
at  issue  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  S.  K.  Eoget,  13  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.  8. 

Many  or  Magny.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  connecting  links 
between  Jean  Many,  or  Magny,  who  died  in  America  about  1703 
(and  took  letters  of  denization  in  England  in  1693  and  married  J eanne 
Machet  of  New  Rochelle  in  1693),  and  Wines  Manney,  who  was 
born  in  1730  and  appears  in  New  York  State  about  1755. 

Dieudonne.  Information  is  sought  as  to  connection  of  the 
present  family  of  Dudeney  with  the  Canterbury  Huguenot  family  of 
Dieudonne. 

Gambier.  a correspondent  is  desirous  of  information  regarding 
this  Huguenot  family,  particularly  as  to  the  branch  of  which  Nicholas 
Gamhier,  who  is  believed  to  have  come  to  London  in  1685,  was  a 
member,  and  its  connection  with  the  Gambiers  of  Canterbury. 

Bosquet.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  Elizabeth  Bosquet, 
who  died  in  1820,  aged  94,  and  is  said  to  have  left  a legacy  to  the 
French  Hospital. 

He  La  Ferte.  It  is  desired  to  establish  definitely  the  con- 
nection between  the  families  of  Fertel  and  De  La  Ferte,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  trace  the  parents  of  Mark  Antony  Joseph  De  La  Ferte 
(or  Fertel),  born  about  1750,  married  about  1797,  and  died  in  1823. 
Lived  at  Suffolk  Street  from  1788  and  later  in  Poland  Street. 

Garrick.  A correspondent  would  be  grateful  for  information 
as  to  the  Huguenot  families  with  which  David  Garrick  was  con- 
nected, especially  those  of  La  Conde  and  Fermignac. 

Beauvais.  Information  is  sought  with  regard  to  the  connection 
of  the  family  of  Beavis  with  Huguenot  weavers  named  Beauvais, 
who  lived  in  Fleur  de  Lis  Street,  Spitalfields. 
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Jexnery.  Proof  of  the  Huguenot  origin  of  a family  named 
Jennery  which  resided  in  Bethnal  Green  about  1750-1850  is  sought. 

Angleberxe,  Investigation  is  being  made  into  the  Huguenot 
origin  of  a family  of  this  name,  and  its  connection  with  the  families 
of  Pillafort  and  Cabanel. 

Ablett.  Particulars  are  desired  of  the  Huguenot  descent  of 
a family  of  this  name  which  lived  50  years  ago  in  the  region  of 
Threadneedle  Street. 

Button-making.  Evidence  is  sought  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
button-making  may  have  been  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Protestant  Refugees  from  France  or  the  Low  Countries. 

Jacques.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  family,  believed  to  be  of 
Huguenot  origin,  from  which  Thomas  Jacques,  born  1771  and 
baptised  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Bristol,  on  December  12  of  that 
year,  was  descended.  His  father  is  believed  to  have  been  a ship’s 
biscuit  manufacturer. 

Clabon.  The  present  family  of  Clabburn  is  believed  to  be 
descended  from  Refugees  of  the  name  of  Clabon,  who  settled  in 
Norwich  and  were  connected  with  the  textile  industry.  Any 
particulars  of  this  family  would  be  welcome. 

Butlimar.  a family  of  the  name  of  Bultimore  is  believed  to  be 
descended  from  a French  family  of  Butlimar,  residing  at  one  time 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Any  information  as  to  the  connecting-links 
would  be  appreciated. 

Martin.  Advice  is  sought  as  to  a suitable  method  of  tracing 
a family  of  this  name  which  emigrated  from  Alsace  to  America. 
The  descendants  wish  to  ascertain  if  they  are  connected  with  one 
pastor  David  Marten,  who  died  at  Utrecht  and  whose  descendants 
now  live  in  England.  It  is,  however,  considered  more  likely  that 
they  are  descended  from  a brother  of  this  pastor. 

Cox  or  Kok.  a correspondent  is  anxious  to  obtain  information 
regarding  a Flemish  or  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Cox  or  Kok, 
who  settled  in  Colyton,  Honiton,  or  Exeter  in  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century. 

Boutcher  or  Boucher.  Information  is  sought  regarding  the 
family  of  Ann  Martha  Boutcher,  born  about  1650,  daughter  of  John 
Boutcher  of  Hertford,  and  the  dates  when  this  family  came  from 
France  and  subsequently  emigrated  to  America. 

Dupuis.  It  is  desired  to  trace  details  of  the  connection 
between  Thomas  Sandus  Duqmis,  Mus.Doc.  Oxon.  (1733-1796), 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  third  son  of  John  Dupuis,  a court 
official  of  Huguenot  family,  and  Desire  Dupuis,  who  died  in  France 
about  1894. 
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iO)r  Snigiirnot  ^^onrti/s  Batisr, 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  by  Fellows  of  recent  election 
that  a badge  or  medal  signifying  the  Fellowship  of  the  wearer 
can  be  obtained,  as  of  late  years  the  use  of  such  a badge  has 
fallen  into  abeyance.  In  response,  however,  to  an  expressed 
desire,  new  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  striking  of 
examples  in  bronze  of  the  medal  illustrated  here,  from  the 
original  dies  presented  to  the  Society  in  1890,  and  these  can 
be  supplied  to  Fellows  who  desire  to  have  them  at  the  following 
prices  : 

Medal  in  bronze.  . . . .5s.  Gd. 

Extra  for  mounting  as  pendant  . .Is.  Qd. 

Engraving  Fellow’s  name  . . . 2s.  6d. 

These  badges  'can  only  be  obtained  through  the  Society, 
and  application  should  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
13  Phillimore  Gardens,  London,  W.  8. 
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THE  HUCtUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1932-3. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  9,  1932, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  A.  Herve  Browning,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  9,  1932,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mrs. 
Bertram  Chambers,  Kev.  F.  H.  Christol,  Mr.  Arthur  Du 
Bourdieu,  Mr.  John  Norman  Duthoit,  Mr.  Cecil  Eudolph 
Ferry,  Mr.  Joseph  Hayton  Samuel  Gillott,  Dr.  H.  Josse  Johnson 
(Director  of  the  French  Hospital),  Miss  E.  Johnstone  (Assistant 
Lecturer  in  French,  Queen's  University,  Belfast),  Miss  E. 
Vivien  Layard,  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  L.  Magniac,  K.C.M.G., 
Mr.  Baudouin  Selier,  and  Miss  Margaret  K.  Smith. 

A paper  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.,  on  ‘ Benjamin  de 
Daillon,’  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Le  Fanu. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  11,  1933, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  A.  Herve  Browning,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  9,  1932,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Eev. 
John  Alexander  Bouquet,  Mr.  Albert  John  Ferry,  Mr.  Horace 
Arthur  Ferry,  Mr.  John  Wood  Fawdry,  Mr.  Philip  Alexander 
Solomon  Phillips,  Dr.  Daniel  Frederick  Eambaut,  and  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand  was  elected 
a Subscribing  Library. 

A paper  was  read  by  Sir  William  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 
F.E.C.S.,  Vice-President,  on  ‘ The  Garnault  Group  of  Families.’ 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  8,  1933,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  A.  Herve  Browning,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  11,  1933,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

M.  le  Pasteur  Arnold  Bey,  President  de  la  Societe  d’Histoire 
du  Protestantisme  Beige,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow. 
Mr.  James  Campion  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Jeune  and  G.  H.  Capper  were  elected  Honorary 
Auditors. 

A paper  was  read  by  Miss  Joan  Evans,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  on 
‘ Huguenot  Craftsmen,  especially  Goldsmiths  and  Silver- 
smiths,’ with  lantern  illustrations. 

Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips  presented  to  the  Society  a volume 
containing  an  old  list  of  Protestants  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
with  some  very  rare  prints  of  the  galleys  ; a list  of  Huguenot 
goldsmiths  in  England  in  1687-1737,  which  he  had  compiled  ; 
and  a collection  of  particulars  of  families  connected  with  Paul 
de  Larnerie,  goldsmith. 

Forty-Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday, 
May  10,  1933,  held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  A.  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  8,  1933,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Clive  Latham  Baillieu,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
was  elected  a Subscribing  Library. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President. — Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. — George  Beaumont  Beernan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.B.C.S.  ; 
Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.  ; Sir  Bobert  Alfred  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.  ; Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 
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Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Koget,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ; Eichard  Arthur  Austen- 
Leigh,  Esq.  ; Henry  John  Cowell,  Esq.  ; His  Honour  Judge 
Dumas  ; Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Sandham  Jeudwine,  K.C.B., 
K.B.E.  ; Charles  Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.  ; William  Eichard 
Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; Miss  Susan  Minet  ; 
Major  Bertrand  Eomney  Eohinson  Eambaut,  late  E.A.  ; Carl 
Schelling,  Esq.,  L.D.S.  E.C.S.  Eng.  ; Orlando  Henry  Wagner, 
Esq. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1932,  as  duly  audited  by  the  Hon. 
Auditors,  was  adopted,  and  the  President  then  read  his 
Address. 

Beport  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Since  the  Council  submitted  its  last  Annual  Eeport,  the 
Society  has  suffered  a very  grave  loss  in  the  death  in  January 
last  of  Mr.  William  Minet,  its  senior  Vice-President  and  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  Past-Presidents.  Mr.  Minet’s  en- 
thusiastic work  for  the  Society  will  never  be  forgotten.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  surviving  Founder 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  he  filled  the  office  of  President 
from  1905  to  1908.  Since  then  he  had  been  Vice-President. 
He  had  read  many  papers  at  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  had 
contributed  a large  number  of  original  communications  to  the 
Proceedings  during  the  forty-seven  years  of  his  Fellowship. 
He  was  wholly  or  partly  responsible  for  fourteen  out  of  the 
thirty-five  volumes  of  the  Society’s  Quarto  Series  of  Publica- 
tions, including  the  Eegisters  of  nearly  all  the  London  Huguenot 
Churches — a task  which  tried  to  the  full  the  patience,  skill 
and  scholarly  insight  into  French  Protestant  Eefugee  history 
which  he  possessed  in  so  marked  a degree.  His  masterly 
introductions  to  these  Eegister  volumes  are  of  an  historical 
and  literary  value  which  render  them  a permanent  monument 
to  his  ability.  Outside  his  work  in  this  connection  he  was  a 
man  of  many-sided  sympathies,  and  his  name  is  well  known 
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in  wide  circles  as  a benefactor.  By  his  death  the  Society  has 
lost  the  moving  spirit  of  its  historical  researches,  and  its  Fellows 
individually  -mourn  one  of  their  dearest  and  most  respected 
friends. 

The  Council  is  able  to  report  a very  small  increase  in  the 
Fellowship,  partly  as  the  result  of  measures  taken  last  year  to 
make  the  activities  of  the  Society  better  known.  Nineteen 
new  Ordinary  Fellows,  one  Honorary  Fellow  and  one  Sub- 
scribing Library  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  but  the 
losses  have  been  heavy  and  comprise  the  deaths  of  eight  Fellows 
and  resignations  of  eight  Fellows  and  three  American  Libraries. 
The  Eoll  is  therefore  now  composed  of  216  Ordinary  Fellows, 
14  Honorary  Fellows,  and  52  Subscribing  Libraries,  and  if  the 
new  Fellow  and  new  Subscribing  Library  to  be  proposed  at  the 
meeting  to  which  this  report  is  to  be  presented  are  elected 
the  total  will  be  increased  to  284.  Miss  L.  M.  Le  Maitre,  one 
of  the  deceased  Fellows,  has  made  the  Society  one  of  her 
residuary  legatees. 

The  Council  proposes  to  turn  its  attention  more  particularly 
this  year  to  the  encouragement  of  further  Subscribing  Libraries, 
and  a circular  is  being  prepared  for  sending  to  public  and 
other  libraries  inviting  them  to  subscribe  for  the  Society’s 
Publications.  Some  of  the  measures  to  attract  new  Fellows 
will  be  continued,  especially  remission  of  the  Entrance  Fee, 
and  further  advertisements  in  the  Press  shortly  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  Session. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  and  the  dinners  preceding 
them  have  continued  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell,  and  the 
following  papers  have  been  read  : ‘ Benjamin  de  Daillon,’ 

by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  ; ‘ The  Garnault  Group  of  Families,’ 
by  Sir  William  Collins  ; and  ‘ Huguenot  Craftsmen,  especially 
Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  ’ (with  lantern  illustrations),  by 
Miss  Joan  Evans. 

During  the  year  under  review.  No.  3 of  Vol.  XIV  of  the 
Proceedings  has  been  issued  to  Fellows,  and  the  part  now  in 
preparation  will  contain  the  papers  mentioned  above  and  other 
original  communications,  as  well  as  the  index  of  the  volume 
which  it  will  conclude. 

Vol.  XXXV  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications  was  also 
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distributed  during  the  year,  and  forms  a valuable  supple- 
ment to  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw’s  ‘ Letters  of  Denization  and  Acts  of 
Naturalization  ’ which  formed  Yols.  XVIII  and  XXYII  of  the 
series.  This  was  edited  hy  the  late  Mr.  William  Minet  and 
his  daughter  Miss  Susan  Minet,  and  greatly  extends  the  use- 
fulness of  the  volumes  mentioned  by  completing  the  index 
and  in  other  ways.  Further  volumes  which  were  in  prepara- 
tion by  Mr.  Minet  at  the  time  of  his  death  deal  with  the  Eegisters 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Orgars,  the  Minutes  of  the  Swallow 
Street  Church,  and  the  Eegisters  of  the  French  Church  at 
Cadzand,  Holland,  mentioned  in  the  last  report.  Miss  Minet 
has  very  kindly  undertaken  to  complete  the  preparation  of 
these  volumes. 

The  Society  received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Convention 
of  the  Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies  of  America  at  New 
York  on  April  22,  a special  service  on  the  following  day  at 
the  Huguenot  Memorial  Church  on  Staten  Island,  and  a further 
meeting  on  April  24  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  the  Silent.  Unfortunately 
it  did  not  prove  practicable  to  send  a special  representative 
from  this  country,  but  Mr.  Samuel  Herrick,  President  of  the 
Federation,  who  is  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,  acted  as  your  representative  and  a special 
message  of  greeting  sent  from  this  country  was  read  at  the 
Convention,  and  a letter  from  Mr.  Herrick  thanks  our  Society 
most  heartily  for  this  message. 

More  recently,  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Anglo-Batavian 
Society,  representatives  of  our  Society  assisted  at  a special 
reception  at  the  Goldsmiths ’Hall  on  May  8,  also  to  commemorate 
the  Quadricentenary  of  William  the  Silent. 

The  Society’s  Library,  which  is  merged  into  that  of  the 
French  Hospital,  has  received  several  valuable  presents  during 
the  year,  including  a very  rare  edition  of  the  Litre  des  Martyrs 
from  Professor  F.  F.  Eoget  of  Geneva,  and  a very  curious  list 
of  Protestants  condemned  to  the  galleys  with  two  contemporary 
prints  presented  by  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips.  The  Society  is 
deeply  indebted  to  the  staff  of  the  French  Hospital,  who 
look  after  the  Library,  and  to  Miss  W.  Turner,  to  whom  the 
excellence  and  completeness  of  the  catalogue  is  due. 


Abstract  of  Treasurer’s  Account  with  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 
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Browning  Fund 

£105  5s.  3(/.  3|^  per  cent.  War 
Loan.  (Value  at  December  31, 
1932,  £104  4s.  2d.) 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1932. 
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The  Council  has  authorised  a grant  of  £20  towards  the 
expenses  of  cataloguing  the  library  at  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  Soho  Square,  which  contains  valuable  documents 
regarding  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  Churches,  and  the  work 
is  now  in  progress. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Honorary  Secretary  has  received 
a considerable  number  of  requests  for  information  as  to 
Huguenot  families,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to 
direct  inquirers  to  suitable  sources.  A selection  of  these 
queries  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  announcement  in  the  last  report  that  the  bronze 
medal  or  badge  of  the  Society,  introduced  some  time  ago,  can 
still  be  supplied  has  met  with  some  response  and  nine  of  these 
medals  have  been  supplied  to  Fellows. 

The  accounts  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  the  year  1932 
are  appended  to  this  report.  They  have  been  duly  audited 
by  the  Society’s  Honorary  Auditors,  and  record  an  income  for 
the  year  of  £414  95.,  slightly  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 
The  expenditure  however  has  been  considerably  less,  being 
£357  175.  Sd.  as  against  £444  65.  2d.,  notwithstanding  the  cost 
of  the  special  campaign  to  attract  more  Fellows  already  referred 
to  in  this  report.  A cash  balance  of  £654  95.  lid.  is  carried 
forward  (including  £41  IO5.  for  the  Browning  Fund),  and  the 
invested  funds  were  valued  at  December  31  at  £2657  125.  9d. 
(as  against  £2442  45.  2d.  for  the  end  of  1931).  This  figure  does 
not  include  cash  in  deposit  at  the  bank. 

It  now  only  remains  for  the  Council  to  put  on  record  its 
thanks  to  the  Honorary  Officers  for  their  labours  in  the  Society’s 
interests  during  the  year,  and  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  custodian  of  the 
Society’s  Publications. 


Address  to  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting 
OF  THE  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Arthur 
Herve  Browning,  Esq.,  President. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Exactly  thirty  years  ago,  my 
father,  Arthur  Giraud  Browning,  a founder — -indeed  he  has  been 
described  and,  as  I submit,  justly  described  as  the  founder — of 
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the  Society,  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  his  first  Presidential 
Address,  and  I wish,  not  only  for  my  own  sake  but  also  for 
yours,  that  present  circumstances  were  such  as  to  enable  me 
to  evade  that  problem  in  the  entirely  successful  and  acceptable 
way  adopted  by  my  father.  He  gave  no  Presidential  Address, 
but  instead  invited  ail  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  a Conversazione 
at  the  Koyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  where 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  a selection  of  old 
French  music,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
was  rendered  on  instruments  of  the  period,  such  as  the  harpsi- 
chord, the  lute,  the  viol  d’amore,  the  tenor  viol  and  the  viol 
da  gamba.  In  addition  there  were  exhibited  in  the  galleries 
objects  illustrative  of  Huguenot  history,  including  plate  lent 
by  the  Directors  of  the  French  Hospital,  a fine  series  of 
Huguenot  medals,  collections  of  miniatures,  engravings,  books, 
gold  and  silver  work  and  many  specimens  of  Huguenot  silk 
weaving.  When  I inform  you  that  no  less  than  400  Fellows 
and  visitors  attended  that  Conversazione,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  a Presidential  Address  is  neither  necessary  nor  indeed  to 
be  tolerated  if  circumstances  permit  of  so  enjoyable  and  intel- 
lectual an  alternative  as  the  one  I have  briefly  described.  I 
desire,  however,  at  once  to  remove  the  impression  these  remarks 
may  have  made  that  Arthur  Giraud  Browning  was  in  any  way 
embarrassed,  as  I am,  by  the  thought  of  a Presidential  Address. 
In  his  second  and  third  years  of  office,  while  failing  perhaps  to 
attract  audiences  of  400  to  the  Annual  Meetings,  he  enriched 
the  literature  of  the  Society  by  his  very  scholarly  Address  on 
' The  Influence  exerted  by  Huguenot  Eefugees  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  early  Eighteenth  Centuries  upon  the  Social  and 
Professional  Life  of  England  ’ and  by  an  interesting  retrospect 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  existence,  accompanied  by  sound  advice  as  to  its 
future  activities. 

I make  no  apology  for  these  references  to  my  father,  for 
when  a year  ago  you  did  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  your 
President,  my  chief  gratification  was  that  it  enabled  me  to 
follow  very  humbly  in  his  footsteps,  and  now  to-night  when  we 
are  reminded  in  the  Keport  of  the  Council  of  the  irreparable 
loss  recently  sustained  by  the  Society  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
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William  Minet,  it  seems  to  me  hardl}"  possible  to  contemplate 
his  untiring  services  not  only  to  this  Society,  but  to  many  other 
existing  Huguenot  institutions,  without  again  being  reminded 
of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Arthur  Giraud  Browning,  with 
whom,  in  all  these  activities,  he  was  so  closely  associated — and 
to  whose  memory  he  paid  so  wonderful  a tribute  in  his  last 
Presidential  Address. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Minet  only  in  connection  with 
this  Society,  or  perhaps  also  at  the  French  Hospital,  might  be 
pardoned  if  we  formed  the  opinion  that  his  interests  in  life  were 
entirely  centred  on  the  study  of  Huguenot  history  and  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  various  Huguenot  charities. 
So  much  time  did  he  devote  to  these  matters,  so  complete  was 
his  knowledge  of  them  that  it  would  appear  unlikely  he  could 
also  be  actively  engaged  in  other  directions.  But  this  was  far 
from  the  case  ; his  interests  were  wide  and  varied,  and  by  the 
possession,  to  an  unusual  degree,  of  ‘ the  capacity  to  take  pains  ' 
and  of  the  gift  of  clear  thinking  he  was  enabled  to  render 
invaluable  services  to  whatever  causes  he  espoused.  I pro- 
pose, therefore,  in  the  following  notes  to  record  a few  of  his 
more  important  activities,  in  addition  to  those  in  connection 
with  this  Society  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in 
the  Keport  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Minet  was  born  in  1851.  After  being  educated  at 
Harrow  and  University  College,  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1876.  He  did  a good  deal  of  legal  work  in  connection 
with  the  Club  Union  movement,  in  which,  as  a young  man,  he 
was  keenly  interested. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  by  his  death  the  last  of  the  male  line 
of  a distinguished  Huguenot  family,  which  escaped  by  rowing 
across  the  English  Channel  in  an  open  boat  in  1686,  has  gone. 
William  Minet  traced  his  descent  in  an  unbroken  male  line  from 
Ambroise  Minet,  born  at  Cormont  in  the  Boulonois  in  1613. 
It  was  Isaac,  a son  of  Ambroise  and  a merchant  of  Calais  who, 
after  suffering  with  his  family  a long  and  severe  persecution 
as  a heretic,  following  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  made  a daring  escape  to  England.  The  story  is  to  be  read 
in  the  journal  kept  by  Isaac  Minet  and  reprinted  in  ‘ The 
Huguenot  Family  of  Minet,’  for  private  circulation,  published 
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by  Mr.  William  Minet  in  1892.  A precis  of  Isaac  Minet’s 
Narrative  appears  in  Vol.  II  of  our  Proceedings.  Isaac  Minet 
settled  in  Dover,  where  he  became  a prosperous  merchant  and 
banker  and  owned  the  packet-boats  plying  to  Calais.  A London 
house  of  business  was  also  established  in  Austin  Friars,  and, 
later,  under  Isaac’s  son  William,  these  London  and  Dover 
houses  were  practically  merged.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Mr.  Minet’s  ability 
was  the  banking  instinct,  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  for 
whatever  concern  or  charity  he  interested  himself  in,  he  turned 
first  of  all  to  its  finances  and,  with  his  expert  and  almost  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  accountancy,  was  able  in  many  instances 
to  introduce  improvements  in  the  system  hitherto  adopted. 
In  this  regard  I speak  from  experience,  as  I received  the  most 
invaluable  assistance  from  him  both  as  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
French  Hospital  and  when  Hon.  Treasurer  of  this  Society. 

The  connection  of  the  Minet  family  with  Camberwell  and 
Lambeth  dates  from  1770  when  Hughes  Minet,  great-grand- 
father of  our  late  Fellow,  purchased  from  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
land  in  the  two  parishes.  This  land  still  remains  in  the  family. 
Mr.  Minet’s  two  principal  gifts  to  the  district  were  the  park 
known  as  Myatt’s  Fields  and  the  Minet  Public  Library.  The 
park  was  opened  and  presented  to  the  then  newly  formed 
London  County  Council  in  1889,  and  the  library  was  opened 
in  the  following  year.  Originally  a gift  to  the  parishes  of 
Camberwell  and  Lambeth,  the  library  is  now  controlled  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  borough  councils.  Mr.  Minet  had 
been  actively  connected  with  the  committee,  of  which  he  was 
Chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death,  since  its  formation  and  was 
a constant  and  liberal  donor  of  books  and  equipment,  with  the 
result  that  the  library  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  in  London. 
It  is  characteristic  of  our  late  Fellow  that  neither  in  the  park 
nor  in  the  library  would  he  permit  any  indication  that  he  had 
provided  them.  Amongst  his  gifts  to  the  library  is  the  well- 
known  Surrey  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  deeds,  etc. 
The  possession  of  this  valuable  collection  doubtless  prompted 
the  Master  of  the  Polls  to  appoint  the  library  as  a depository 
(under  the  Law  of  Property  Amendment  Act,  1924)  for 
manorial  documents  relating  to  the  County  of  Surrey.  Mr. 
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Minet  was  himself  a member  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Eolls  for  the  preservation  of  manorial 
documents. 

Among  his  other  public  activities  I must  make  brief  reference 
to  his  association  with  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  claimed  a large  share 
of  his  work  and  interest.  He  gave  much  valuable  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Hospital,  particularly 
during  the  difficult  period  of  the  war,  when  he  was  Senior 
Almoner. 

The  nursing  profession  also  benefited  a great  deal  from  his 
services  as  Chairman  of  the  Nightingale  School  for  Nurses,, 
which  is  connected  with  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Mr.  Minet  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1888,  and  after  serving  on  the  Council  on  several  occasions, 
became  Treasurer  in  1913,  a post  which  he  held  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  I am  informed  he  was  engaged  in  work  in 
connection  with  the  Society  less  than  a week  before  his  death. 

Of  Mr.  Minet ’s  contributions  to  the  publications  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  on  Dover  Harbour  is  the  most  note- 
worthy. He  v/rote  papers  for  other  archaeological  journals, 
and  in  that  on  Daniel  Defoe  {Archaeologia  Cantia7ia)  he  ably 
proves  from  his  own  family  records  Defoe’s  authorship  of 
Drury’s  Madagascar. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  Mr.  Minet  was  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Hertfordshire,  and  a regular  attendant  on  the 
Much  Hadham  Bench,  as  long  as  his  hearing  permitted. 

As  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital,  elected  in  1882,  his 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  Huguenot  history  and  genealogy 
enabled  him  on  many  occasions  to  assist  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  discover  the  missing  links  in  their  pedigree  which 
were  essential  in  order  to  prove  their  Huguenot  descent,  and 
thus  their  eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  La  Providence.  The 
finances  of  the  Hospital  he  kept  constantly  under  review,  and 
for  many  years  never  failed  to  attend  the  monthly  Accounts 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  year  by  year  regularly  reappointed 
a member.  One  of  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Minet  to  the  Hospital — and  incidentally  to  this  Society — 
was  the  obtaining  of  a grant  from  the  Carnegie  Trustees  for  the 
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purpose  of  bringing  the  Library  Catalogue  up-to-date.  This 
work  was  carried  out  by  Miss  Turner,  under  Mr.  Minet’s  super- 
vision, in  the  most  admirable  manner — the  catalogue  being 
compiled  in  card-index  form,  thus  enabling  fresh  entries  to  be 
made  whenever  additions  to  the  library  are  acquired. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Minet  was  President  of  the 
Westminster  French  Protestant  School  Foundation,  whose 
origin  and  useful  present-day  work  are  the  subject  of  a com- 
munication in  Volume  XIV  of  our  Proceedings. 

And  now  to  turn  for  a moment  to  his  influence  on  the  work 
of  this  Society.  Quoting  from  the  Council’s  Eeport,  ‘ the 
Society  has  lost  the  moving  spirit  in  its  historical  researches.’ 
This,  indeed,  is  no  exaggeration.  William  Minet  quite  obviously 
had  a natural  gift  for  genealogical  research  and  equally  obviously 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  con- 
tributions he  ever  made  to  our  Proceedings  was  his  paper 
entitled  ‘ The  Editing  of  a Eegister.’  Here  in  describing,  with 
meticulous  care,  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  the  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided  in  transcribing  a register,  he  exposed  his  own  well- 
ordered  mind,  his  natural  caution,  his  insistence  on  corrobora- 
tive evidence  before  arriving  at  a definite  conclusion.  No 
amount  of  trouble  was  too  great  if  it  led  to  accuracy  ; possibili- 
ties and  probabilities  were  interesting,  but  of  little  value  while 
still  unproven.  In  his  paper  he  allowed  that  to  some  people 
registers  were  but  dull  works,  but  suggested  the  fault  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  registers  as  in  the  manner  of  their  transcription. 
‘ I speak,’  he  wrote,  ‘ from  experience  when  I say  that  I know  of 
few  more  instructive  or  even  entertaining  tasks  than  this  of 
searching  back  to  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn  in  our  old 
land,  and  following  our  fortunes  in  this,  the  Canaan  to  which 
we  came  ; I trust,’  he  continued,  ‘ that  what  I have  said  may 
lead  others  to  see  that  registers  need  not  always  fall  into  the 
class  of  bihlia-a-hiblia — books  which  are  books  only  in  outward 
seeming.’ 

In  addition  to  some  fourteen  volumes  of  Eegisters  of 
Huguenot  Churches  for  which  Mr.  Minet  was  either  wholly  or 
partly  responsible — for  in  some  he  collaborated  with  Mr.  W.  C. 
Waller  and  in  later  works  with  his  daughter.  Miss  Susan  Minet — 
he  read  many  papers  to  the  Society,  of  which  those  on  ‘ Tolera- 
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tion,’  ‘ The  Eevocation,’  and  ‘ Keformation  ’ were  outstanding 
examples  of  his  originality  of  outlook  and  treatment,  of  his 
good  scholarship,  and  literary  genius.  I feel  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  none  of  the  three  papers  mentioned  was  printed 
in  our  Proceedings. 

His  Presidential  Addresses  were  always  interesting  : his 
first,  in  1906,  was  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  historical, 
the  philosophical,  the  literary  and  the  social  aspects  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  on  the  completion  of  the  first  twenty-one 
years  of  its  existence.  In  1907  he  gave  a dissertation  on  the 
Huguenot  spirit  and  character,  while  in  1908,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  his  Address  took  the  form  of  a tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  father  who  immediately  preceded  him  as 
President  of  the  Society.  I have  been  told  by  his  daughter 
that  she  remembers  her  father  saying  that  he  regarded  this 
tribute  as  his  best  literary  effort. 

Beyond  all  things  Mr.  Minet’s  outlook  was  human  and 
living  ; perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  services  he  rendered  to  our 
Society  was  in  maintaining  its  friendly  foreign  relations.  His 
loss  will  be  personally  felt  by  many  Huguenots  abroad. 

A French  correspondent  wrote,  on  hearing  of  his  death, 

‘ Je  ne  connaissais  Monsieur  Minet  que  par  ses  lettres,  et  rien 
dans  sa  correspondance  ne  m’avait  donne  I’idee  qu’il  touchait  a 
sa  81®  annee.  L’interet  quhl  attachait  a poursuivre  ses  etudes 
et  la  vigueur  de  ses  raisonnements  m’avaient,  au  contraire,  donne 
la  pensee  que  mon  aimable  et  sympathetique  correspondant  etait 
dans  toute  la  force  de  I’age.’ 

Mr.  Minet  was  admirably  qualified  for  entertaining  such 
friendly  entente  with  our  French  brethren.  Writing  of  him, 
his  daughter  says,  ‘ I feel  that  few  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
really  knew  him,  he  was  so  much  more  his  own  gay  self  out  of 
this  serious  England  ; he  had  but  little  English  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  though  educated  over  here  had  spent  most  of  his 
early  youth  abroad.’ 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  which  only  inadequately 
describe  some  few  of  Mr.  Minet’s  activities,  it  will  be  evident 
he  agreed  with  Bacon  who  described  ‘ variety  ’ as  ‘ the  zest  of 
life.’  He  had  a very  practical  side  to  his  nature  and,  being  a 
tireless  worker,  invariably  made  a success  of  whatever  he 
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attempted.  Few  men  have  possessed,  in  the  same  degree,  his 
gift  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  ordinar}"  speech  with  absolute 
precision  and  accuracy.  Somewhat  slow  of  utterance — his 
carefully  chosen  words  followed  one  on  the  other,  without 
hesitation,  in  sentences  perfectly  framed  and  skilfully  balanced 
— and  no  one  can  read  his  written  word  without  a keen  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  his  cultured  style  and  literary  ability. 

In  an  extremely  sympathetic  and  appreciative  obituary 
notice,  written  by  M.  Jacques  Pannier  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  de  rHistoire  du  Protestantisme  frangais,  he  says,  ‘ Nous 
esperons  que  la  Huguenot  Society  etablira  une  bibliographie 
complete  des  oeuvres  de  son  savant  Vice-president,’  and  by 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Susan  Minet  I am  enabled  to  append 
to  these  notes  what  I believe  is  a complete  list  of  Mr.  Minet ’s 
publications. 

P>y  his  death  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  Founder  Fellows 
and  a most  distinguished  Past-President.  Never  has  there 
been  a more  enthusiastic  worker  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Society’s  welfare  and  of  the  special  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded  than  our  good  friend  and  lamented  colleague,  William 
Minet. 

My  references  to  other  losses  sustained  by  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  must  be  brief. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  news  has  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who  had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
since  1897  and  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot  family  of 
Gosset. 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Mallalieu,  who  died  at  Durban, 
South  Africa,  on  May  10,  1932,  was  from  1916  to  1922  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Colne  Valley  Division.  He  joined  the 
Society  in  1919. 

Mr.  Wilson  Marriage  died  on  July  18  last,  having  joined 
the  Society  so  long  ago  as  1892.  He  was  well  known  in 
Colchester,  of  which  town  he  was  at  some  time  Mayor.  He 
claimed  connection  with  the  Huguenot  family  of  Mariage. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hampden -Cook,  who  died  at  Cambridge  on 
December  5 at  the  age  of  72,  had  only  been  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  since  the  year  1929.  He  was  a man  of  many  interests 
and  especially  distinguished  as  a scholar  in  mathematics  and 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4.  2 H 
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Hebre^y.  He  was  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  ministry  and  served  pastorates  in  New  Zealand  and 
New  South  Wales.  He  w^as  the  author  of  a number  of  religious 
books  and  was  interested  in  turning  the  New  Testament  into 
modern  speech.  He  was  connected  with  a number  of  Huguenot 
families,  amongst  others  with  those  of  Le  Keux,  Baile  or  Byles, 
de  Briekboscq,  de  Lespau,  Despaigne,  Le  Marlier,  Lombart,, 
Boussemar  and  Pancoucque. 

Lieut. -Col.  Geoffeey  Goyer  Gilligan,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  died 
on  February  4.  He  had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society  since 
1901  and  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Goyer  or  Gohier. 

Mr.  Eustace  Edward  Grubbe,  F.S.A.,  who  died  on 
February  8,  also  joined  the  Society  in  1901.  He  claimed 
connection  with  the  Huguenot  family  of  Haney. 

And  lastly,  Miss  Louisa  Mary  Le  Maitre,  who  died  on 
February  1,  joined  the  Society  in  1924.  Leaving  an  estate  of 
about  £3000,  she  bequeathed  various  legacies,  including  the 
sum  of  £400,  to  the  Huguenot  Church,  Paris,  and  a one-fiftL 
interest  in  the  residue  of  her  property  to  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  London. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  will  perhaps  be  appro- 
priate, in  the  few  minutes  that  remain  to  me,  to  remind  you 
of  the  homage  that  has  been  paid  during  the  past  few  weeks 
to  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  founder  of  the  Dutch 
Bepublic,  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Nassau,  in  celebration  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  at  Dillenburg,  on  April  24,  1533.  Commemorative  meet- 
ings and  services  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  Holland  and  by  the  Huguenot  community  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  this  country  the  Anglo- 
Batavian  Society  celebrated  the  occasion  only  two  days  ago 
at  a reception  held  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  with  which  celebration 
this  Society  was  cordially  invited  to  associate  itself.  While 
I was  unable  to  be  present  personally,  the  Society  was  worthily 
represented  by  members  of  the  Council  and  by  our  Honorary 
Secretary.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  Netherlands 
Minister,  and  the  programme,  I understand,  included  an 
address  by  an  eminent  historian  and  an  interesting  selection 
of  music. 
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The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Huguenot 
Societies  in  America  was  held  in  New  York  on  April  22  and  23, 
and  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  William  the  Silent  was 
made  a central  feature  of  this  year’s  Convention.  In  addition 
to  a special  service  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
a luncheon  at  the  Eitz-Carlton  Hotel,  at  which  the  Minister 
from  the  Netherlands  spoke,  an  exhibition  of  ‘ William  the 
Silent  ’ documents  and  other  material  w^as  arranged  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Our  own  Society  received  a most 
pressing  invitation  to  send  a representative  to  New  York  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  as  we  found  it  impossible  to 
do  so,  we  forwarded  a Greeting — very  admirabty  composed  by 
our  Honorary  Secretary — to  be  read  to  the  Convention  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Herrick,  President  of  the  Federation  of  Huguenot 
Societies  in  America,  and  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  our  Society. 
Similar  celebrations  were  observed  in  many  parts  of  Holland, 
and  a special  issue  of  commemorative  postage  stamps  was 
made,  examples  of  which  I have  been  able  to  obtain  by  the 
courtesy  of  M.  Hosier,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Walloon 
Library  at  Leyden.  I have  already  offered  to  the  Council,  and 
they  have  been  good  enough  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
an  engraving  of  William  the  Silent  executed  by  William  Jacob 
Helphius  in  1624  from  a portrait  painted  from  life  by  Cornelius 
Vischer.  The  engraving  represents  a man  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  so  the  original  portrait  must  have  been  painted  not  long 
before  the  tragic  murder  of  the  Prince  in  1584. 

And  now  for  a few  words  about  this  great  figure  in  history, 
who  by  his  heroism,  self-sacrifice  and  courageous  leadership, 
founded  the  Dutch  Eepublic,  and  secured  for  his  countrymen 
both  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  succeeded  his  cousin  Eene  as  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  V in  Brussels.  From  the  first  it  was  evident 
that  Charles  highly  esteemed  and  placed  great  confidence  in 
him,  appointing  him  his  page  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  seven 
years  later  promoting  him  to  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
Army  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders.  Under  the  Emperor, 
William  acquired  not  only  a profound  knowledge  of  military 
art  but  a mastery  of  the  then  prevalent  secret  principles  of 
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diplomacy,  both  of  which  were  afterwards  to  serve  him  in 
good  stead.  Philip  II,  however,  who  on  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  in  1555  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, distrusted  and  hated  the  Prince  and  with  unusual 
perspicacity  foresaw  in  him  his  most  dangerous  enemy  ; 
nevertheless  it  would  appear  to  have  been  through  Philip’s 
influence  that  he  was  employed  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Cateau-Cambresis  with  France  in  1559.  He  then  spent 
some  time  at  the  French  Court  in  the  capacity  of  a state  hostage 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Treaty,  and  it  was  during  his  sojourn 
in  France  that  an  incident  occurred  which  was  to  shape  the 
whole  of  his  future  policy  and  acquire  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
le  Taciturne  (the  Silent)  which  has  ever  since  clung  to  his  name. 
Inadvertently  he  was  made  acquainted  by  Henry  II  of  France 
of  the  plot  between  him  and  Philip  II  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  both  countries.  He  heard  in  silence,  but  we 
know  from  his  own  writings  that  from  that  moment  he  was 
resolved,  though  still  at  the  time  a devout  Catholic,  to  devote 
his  whole  life  and  fortune  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
abhorred  methods  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  his  country 
and  to  free  it  from  crushing  tyranny.  The  appellation  of 
' The  Silent  ’ is  in  no  way  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  man 
who  was  fond  of  conversation,  most  eloquent  in  speech  and  a 
master  of  persuasion.  Heir  to  considerable  wealth  and  by  his 
first  wife,  Anne  d’Egmond,  possessed  of  a further  fortune,  he 
was  in  his  youth  fond  of  all  the  good  things  of  life  and  did  not 
refrain  from  contracting  heavy  debts.  But,  eventually,  so 
overmastered  did  he  become  by  his  passion  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  country  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  all  away  for 
that  one  purpose  and  even  to  suffer  privation  to  that  end.  In 
1561  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  with  Lutheran  rites,  at  Dresden.  This  was  significant 
of  what  was  to  come — it  marked  the  beginning  of  that  gradual 
change  in  his  religious  opinions  which  was  to  lead  him  through 
Lutheranism  to  the  moderate  Calvinism  which  he  professed 
after  1573. 

On  returning  from  France  he  devoted  himself  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  resisting  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
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the  Duke  of  Alva.  He  was  named  ‘ Stadtholder  ’ of  Holland  and 
Zealand  and,  as  such,  carried  on  the  revolt  against  Alva  and 
his  successors,  Don  John  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  led  his  army  in  numerous  military 
engagements ; in  1569  he  went  to  France  to  aid  the  Huguenots, 
and  three  years  later  endeavoured  to  relieve  his  brother’s  pre- 
carious position  before  Alva  at  Mons,  but  failed.  He  was,  in 
fact,  seldom  victorious  in  battle,  though  curiously  enough 
during  this  same  period  his  prestige  continued  to  increase  in 
council,  till  at  last,  in  1576,  he  procured  the  famous  treaty  known 
as  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic. 

His  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion  were  evidenced  in 
1567  when  he  was  called  upon  to  quell  an  insurrection  at 
Antwerp  in  which  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  all 
fiercely  engaged  against  each  other,  there  being  as  much 
enmit}^  between  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  as  between  Eeformer 
and  Catholic,  and  he,  though  then  a Lutheran  and  not  entirely 
free  from  prejudice  against  the  Calvinists,  fearlessly  went 
amongst  the  latter  and  in  affectionate  terms  of  adjuration 
succeeded  in  winning  them  over  to  the  peace  wEich  had  already 
been  arrived  at  between  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans.  ‘ It 
was  about  this  time,’  writes  Motley,  ‘ that  a deep  change  came 
over  his  mind.  The  severe  duties,  the  grave  character  of  the 
cause  to  which  his  days  w^ere  henceforth  to  be  devoted,  had 
already  led  him  to  a closer  inspection  of  the  essential  attributes 
of  Christianity. 

‘ The  Deformation  w^as  henceforth  his  fatherland,  the  sphere 
of  his  duty  and  his  affection.’  ‘ Yet,’  he  adds,  ‘his  mind  had 
taken  a higher  flight  than  that  of  the  most  eminent  Eeformers. 
His  goal  was  not  a new  doctrine,  but  religious  liberty.  In  an 
age  when  toleration  was  a vice,  he  had  the  manhood  to  cultivate 
it  as  a virtue.  Without  a particle  of  cant  or  fanaticism,  he  had 
become  a deeply  religious*  man.’ 

The  same  historian  describing  him  at  a somewhat  later 
period,  when  in  1573  he  had  publicly  joined  the  reformed 
church  of  the  Calvinists  at  Dort,  says  : ‘ If  we  seek  for  the 
mainspring  of  the  energy  which  thus  sustained  the  Prince  in 
the  unequal  conflict  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  one  pervading  principle  of  his  nature — confidence 
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in  God.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  political  rights  of  his 
country,  but  before  all  he  was  the  defender  of  its  religion. 
Liberty  of  conscience  for  his  people  w^as  his  first  object.’ 

In  1580  Philip  put  a price  of  25,000  gold  crowns  on  William’s 
head  and  on  July  10,  1584,  he  was  assassinated  at  Delft.  His 
tragic  end,  deplorable  as  it  was,  served  only  to  unite  more 
closely  the  people  in  their  finally  successful  struggle  for  freedom. 

This  so-called  ‘ Silent  ’ man,  of  whose  character  the  most 
diverse  estimates  have  been  formed  by  historians,  was  married 
no  less  than  four  times,  and  was  the  father  of  twelve  children. 
Of  particular  interest  to  us  is  the  fact  that  his  fourth  wife  was 
Louise  de  Coligny,  daughter  of  the  famous  Huguenot  leader. 

I cannot  do  better  at  the  close  of  these  remarks  than  quote 
a few  sentences  from  the  final  pages  of  Motley’s  Dutch  Bepuhlic. 
' The  history,’  he  writes,  ‘ of  the  _Kise  of  the  Netherlands 
Republic  has  been  at  the  same  time  the  biography  of  William 
the  Silent.  . . . That  life  was  a noble  Christian  epic,  inspired 
with  one  great  purpose  from  its  commencement  to  its  close  ; 
the  stream  flowing  ever  from  one  fountain  with  expanding 
fulness,  but  retaining  all  its  original  purity.’  And  I think 
Motley’s  finest  tribute  is  paid  in  the  closing  words  of  his  great 
work  when,  referring  to  William  the  Silent,  he  says  : ‘ As  long  as 
he  lived,  he  was  the  guiding-star  of  a brave  nation,  and  when  he 
died  the  little  children  cried  in  the  streets.’ 
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Sift  auD  ^uffmnssJ  of  asntjamin  ht  Baillon. 

By  THOMAS  PHILIP  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

Benjamin  de  Datllon  is  described  on  his  tombstone  at  Carlow 
as  Gallus  Britanus  generosa  familia  ortus,  Ecclesiae  Reformatae 
presbyter  eruditus,  diu  oh  religionem  incarceratus.  His  imprison- 
ment took  place  in  France,  but  his  troubles  did  not  end  there, 
as  neither  he  nor  his  brother  Jacques,  also  a divine  and,  strange 
to  say,  a Jacobite  and  a non-juror,  found  the  repose  they  looked 
for  in  exile.  It  is  perhaps  ungenerous  to  criticise  men  who 
suffered  for  their  adherence  to  principle,  or  to  question  whether 
their  zeal  and  learning  were  always  tempered  with  discretion, 
but  whether  it  was  his  fault,  or  simply  his  misfortune,  the  life 
of  the  elder  brother,  Benjamin,  affords  examples  of  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  Huguenot  ministers  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  words  Gallus  Britanus  have  been  held  to  imply  that 
Daillon  was  a Breton,  but  that  was  not  so  ; Agnew  suggests 
‘ Anglo-Frenchman  ’ as  an  alternative  rendering,  but  it  seems 
better  to  take  the  epithets  separately  as  meaning  ‘ A French- 
man by  birth,  an  Englishman  by  adoption.’  Jeremy  Collier, 
in  the  supplement  to  his  translation  of  Moreri’s  dictionary 
(London,  1705),  describes  Jacques  Daillon  as  head  of  the  great 
family  of  Daillon  du  Lude,  the  last  Due  du  Lude  having  died 
in  1685.  This  description  was  clearly  wrong,  as  the  elder 
brother  Benjamin  was  still  living,  but  the  author  of  the  article 
‘ Daillon  ’ in  the  new  edition  of  Haag’s  La  France  Protestante 
disputes  the  claim  of  either  brother  to  that  position  and  points 
out  that  Benjamin  never  claimed  it.  He  is,  however,  described 
by  Elie  Benoit,^  who  knew  him  well,  as  ‘ homme  de  merite  et  de 
.qualiteportant  meme  nom  et  memes  armes  que  le  Due  du  Lude 


^ Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  y,  698, 
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et  reconnu  pour  son  parent.’  After  Benjamin’s  death  Jacques 
assumed  the  title  of  Comte  du  Lude  and  used  it  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  Demoyiology,  published  in  1723.  It  is  also  applied 
to  him  in  the  inscription  on  Pelham’s  mezzotint  engraving  of 
his  portrait  by  Fry,  published  in  1724.  The  validity  of  his 
claim  is  a matter  which  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  a French 
genealogist,  if  indeed  it  is  worth  pursuing.  Benjamin  de  Daillon 
was  undoubtedly  a man  of  good  family,  and  in  a letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Elie  Benoit  in  December,  1696,^  claimed  a some- 
what remote  relationship  to  the  then  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
whose  great-grandmother  was  a Daillon.  Indeed,  it  was 
brought  up  against  him  by  some  of  his  brother  ministers  that 
he  was  too  much  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy 
of  his  neighbourhood.  He  describes  himself  in  a legal  docu- 
ment ^ as  Sieur  de  la  Levrie,  which  according  to  Schickler  is 
in  Anjou.2  Porn  in  1630  and  was  educated  at  Saumur, 

but  does  not  appear  among  the  theological  disputants  at  that 
University  whose  theses  have  been  published.  He  states 
himself  that  he  entered  the  University  thirty-one  years  before 
his  exile,  that  is  in  1654.  He  was  therefore  at  Saumur  during 
the  lifetime  of  Amyraut,  Cappel  and  La  Place,  the  three 
professors  of  theology  described  by  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
Grostete  de  la  Mothe,  as  ‘ maitres  de  tons  nos  ministres  refugies 
ou  par  des  logons  de  voix  ou  par  des  ecrits.’  He  married,  within 
three  or  four  years  of  his  ordination,  Pauline  Nicolas,  a native 
of  Jonsac  in  Saintonge,  and  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  writings  was  minister  at  La  Rochefoucauld,  where  he 
says  that  he  was  able  by  his  family  connection  to  mitigate  the 
ill-feeling  of  the  Duchess  towards  the  Protestant  community. 

We  are  indebted  for  some  glimpses  of  his  life  there  to  his 
letters  to  Elie  Bouhereau,  now  in  Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library 
in  Dublin.  The  correspondence  begins  in  November,  1673. 
At  that  time  he  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  church  single- 
handed  and  sometimes  found  the  duties  onerous  and  longed 
for  more  time  to  spend  with  his  books.  Among  other  things, 
he  was  troubled  about  the  College  which  the  Provincial  Synod 

^ The  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Geneva  has  kindly  supplied  me 
with  a copy  of  this  letter,  which  is  No.  82  in  his  Inventaire  des  manuscrits. 

2 In  Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library,  Z.  2.2.10  (39  and  40). 

3 Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi,  272. 
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supported  in  La  Eochefoucauld,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  an  in- 
competent master,  but  fearing  that  he  would  be  thwarted  in 
the  Synod  by  wire-pulling  vainly  prohibited  by  its  regulations^ 
Besides  preparing  his  sermons,  wLich  he  did  not  limit  to  the 
hour  allowed  by  the  hour-glass  in  his  pulpit,  he  wrote  and  sent 
to  his  friends  notes  on  various  subjects,  theological,  literary 
and  scientific,  including  his  remarks  on  the  theological  implica- 
tions of  the  Physique  of  Jacques  Kohault  which  had  lately 
been  published  and  was  attracting  much  attention. 

He  had  at  this  time  four  or  five  children  to  support  in 
addition  to  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Jacques,  who  had 
already  left  France  for  England.  He  seems,  like  many  other 
ministers,  to  have  taken  one  or  two  pupils  (the  law  did  not 
allow  him  to  take  more  ; at  least  his  household  included  a 
worthy  and  gifted  young  man,  possibly  a proposant,  who  took 
charge  of  the  education  of  his  son,  now  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  and  of  another  boy  of  the  same  age  extremement 
lihertin  who  had  been  sent  to  him,  presumably  for  instruction. 
This  wild  youth  inspired  young  Daillon,  a fair  and  delicate 
child,  with  the  idea  of  quitting  his  Horace  and  Homer,  in  both 
of  which  he  was  becoming  fairly  proficient,  and  running  away 
to  sea.  When  he  disappeared  from  home,  towards  the  end  of 
1674,  his  father  was  in  despair  and  Avrote  begging  Bouhereau 
to  try  to  recover  him  by  the  help  of  his  friends  in  La  Kochelle 
or  Kochefort.  The  boy  returned  in  a few  weeks,  to  the  joy  of 
his  father,  but  more  serious  and  enduring  troubles  Avere  to 
follov/. 

Two  months  before  his  son  ran  away  Daillon  had  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  provincial  Synod  for  Saintonge, 
Aunis  and  Angoumois  which  was  held  at  Marennes.  Pierre 
Hesperien  of  Soubize  and  he  were  among  the  ministers  chosen 
to  address  the  assembly,  and  he  preached  on  October  11  on 
the  text,  ‘ But  this  I confess  unto  thee,  that  after  the  way 
which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I the  God  of  my  fathers, 
believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  in  the 
prophets  ’ (Acts  xxiv.  14).  The  sermon  was  a controversial 
one,  discussing  among  other  things  the  limits  of  authority 

1 P.  de  Felice,  Les  Protestants  (Tautrefois,  iii,  304. 

2 Declaration  of  February  1,  1669,  art.  40. 
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and  private  judgment,  meeting  the  accusations  of  heresy  and 
schism  brought  against  the  Reformed  Church  and  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hesperien,  when  he 
preached  three  days  later,  took  as  his  text  John  iv.  22,  ‘ Ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what;  we  know  what  w^e  worship.’  These 
sermons  were  no  doubt  useful  as  affording  instruction  and 
encouragement  to  the  members  of  the  Synod  ; Daillon’s  in 
particular  had  the  approval  of  such  men  as  Andre  Lortie  and 
Elie  Bouhereau,  the  one  a minister  and  the  other  a leading 
physician  in  La  Rochelle  and  both  competent  theologians. 
There  were,  however,  other  auditors.  It  was  not  yet  obli- 
gatory on  ministers  to  assign  seats  in  their  churches  to  their 
opponents,^  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  sermons  were 
listened  to  by  critics  eager  to  find  in  them  some  grounds  of 
attack.^ 

What  ministers  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  found  it 
most  difficult  to  face  at  this  time  was  not  a reasoned  attack 
on  their  principles  but  a ruthless  political  campaign  for  the 
curtailment  and  ultimate  extinction,  in  the  interests  of  Uni- 
formity, of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  As  a weapon  in  this  campaign  learned  argument  was 
ineffective,  although  the  more  important  works  of  controversy 
on  either  side  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unanswered. 
Daillon,  essentially  a bookworm  buried  in  Greek,  Latin  and 
Hebrew’,  hardly  realised  the  position,  but  his  friends  did  not 
encourage  him  to  further  efforts  and  his  opponents  em- 
ployed a pamphleteer  in  preference  to  a student  to  deal  with 
him. 

At  first  all  seemed  well ; the  carrier  passing  on  his  w^ay  from 
La  Rochelle  to  Montignac  brought  Daillon  a package  from 
Jacob  Mancel  the  publisher  containing  125  copies  of  his  sermon. 
Dangicourt,  the  bookseller  in  St.  Jean  d’Angely,  w’as  also  to  be 
employed  in  its  distribution  ; copies  were  sent  to  M.  Hesperien, 
to  the  ministers  at  Marennes  w’here  it  had  been  preached,  and 
to  two  of  the  professors  at  Saumur,  Druet  and  Villemandy. 
Mancel  was  to  get  his  agent  in  Paris  to  furnish  copies  to  the 
Intendant  of  the  Duchesse  de  Rohan,  and  Bouhereau  and 

1 Declaration  of  May  22,  1683. 

- Les  Protestants  P autrefois,  iii,  291. 
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Lortie  were  also  thanked  for  their  help  in  connection  with  the 
publication.  The  sermon  did  not,  however,  find  any  sale  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  La  Kochefoucauld,  and  trouble  was  at 
hand. 

Booksellers  were  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  to  sell 
books  concerning  the  Reformed  Religion,^  unless  they  had 
been  attested  and  certified  by  approved  ministers,  and  printers 
were  similarly  forbidden  to  print  them  without  the  approval 
of  the  magistrates.  There  must  have  been  some  irregularity 
in  connection  with  the  publication  of  Daillon’s  sermon,  as> 
Mancel  the  publisher  was  charged  with  a breach  of  the  law 
and  had  judgment  given  against  him  by  the  local  court.  He 
therefore  found  it  convenient,  pending  the  result  of  his  appeal, 
to  place  himself  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of 
La  Rochelle  by  taking  a short  trip  to  Angouleme,  La  Roche- 
foucauld and  Bordeaux,  so  as  to  avoid  arrest.  Daillon  was 
grieved  to  find  that  others  were  suffering  on  account  of  his 
sermon  ; he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  himself  if 
attacked,  and  protested  that  he  had  said  nothing  d' injur ieux 
ni  de  cJioquant  in  his  sermon — ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  expressly  forbidden  to  use  such  language  with 
regard  to  the  State  or  the  Catholic  Religion.^  As  he  was  not 
attacked  on  that  ground,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  had  not 
transgressed  the  accepted  limits  of  controversial  courtesy  ; 
but  he  had  made  himself  a marked  man. 

His  sermon  was  answered  by  a noted  pamphleteer  named 
Francois  Mauduit.^  Hesperien’s  sermon  aroused  even  more 
controversy,  being  answered  by  at  least  three  opponents,  among 
whom  was  Jean  Adam,  a Jesuit  of  some  note,  a very  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  and  even  at  times  a critic 
of  the  bishops  of  his  Church.^  It  was  defended  by  Lortie, 
whom  Adam  attacked  in  the  same  year  on  other  grounds. 
Lortie  had  also  encouraged  Daillon  to  publish  his  sermon,  and 
it  was  in  a letter  to  him  that  Daillon  answered  Mauduit’s 
pamphlet.  If  the  latter  was  as  feeble  and  irrelevant  a produc- 
tion as  he  says,  his  first  impulse  to  leave  it  alone  was  probably 

^ Arret  of  November  19,  1670. 

2 Declaration  of  February  1,  1699,  art.  5. 

^ Bulletin  de  la  Societe  du  Protestantisme  Frangais,  1906,  p.  106. 

^ Histoir^  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  iv,  302. 
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the  right  one.  To  answer  or  not  to  answer  such  writers  was 
a dilemma  in  which  ministers  often  found  themselves.^  There 
was,  no  doubt,  truth  in  his  observation  that  ‘ il  y a plusieurs 
personnes  en  ces  quartiers  plus  aisees  a emouvoir  par  les  plates 
bagatelles  d’un  missionaire  que  par  les  plus  apparentes  raisons 
d’un  docteur  de  Sorbonne,’  but  serious  argument  was  wasted  on 
such  opponents.  So  perhaps  thought  Bouhereau,  to  whom 
Daillon  sent  the  draft  of  his  reply.  It  was  delayed  in  trans- 
mission, and  Daillon  grew  impatient  and  complained.  He 
pointed  out  that  Mauduit  would  be  present  at  the  mission  to 
he  held  in  La  Kochefoucauld  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  priests 
and  monks  under  the  leadership  of  a Jesuit  named  Kochon 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a famous  preacher  from  Limoges 
named  Ruben,  that  the  mission  was  to  begin  on  October  11, 
1676,  and  to  last  six  weeks,  and  that  if  he  had  not  replied  by 
that  time  Mauduit  would  exult  over  him  as  silenced.  He 
understood  that  Dangicourt,  the  bookseller  at  St.  Jean 
d’Angely,  was  ready  to  print  his  answer,  and  in  any  case  he 
believed  that  he  could  get  it  printed  at  Saumur.  Bouhereau 
notes  on  this  letter  that  he  has  sent  on  the  draft  to  Jean  Yver, 
the  minister  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  who  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Synod  to  consider 
such  writings.^  Whether  because  Yver  was  dilatory,  as 
Daillon  says,  or  owing  to  their  caution,  the  examiners  did  not 
pass  the  book  in  time  for  issue  during  the  mission,  and  when 
it  was  finally  approved  no  French  publisher  would  take  the 
risk  of  issuing  it.  It  had  therefore  to  go  to  Geneva  to  be 
printed  and  did  not  appear  until  1678. 

Daillon  found  a brief  relief  from  his  troubles  in  a visit 
from  his  brother  Jacques,  who  came  over  to  fetch  his  daughter 
back  to  his  home  on  the  Thames  some  miles  above- London, 
but  he  was  soon  at  war  again.  On  September  1,  1678,  he 
preached  at  Jonsac,  his  wife’s  birth-place,^  at  one  of  the  last 
Synods  held  for  his  province,  another  controversial  sermon. 
La  Bevolte  de  la  Foi  ou  la  Doctrine  des  Demons,  on  the  text 
1 Timothy  iv.  1,  ‘ In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from 
the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 

^ Les  Protestants  d' autrefois,  ii,  79  seq.  ^ Ibid,  iii,  314. 

^ See  his  letter  to  Jurieu  of  December  16,  1691,  quoted  by  Chauffepie, 
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devils.’  Certain  passages  in  this  sermon  were  regarded,  not 
without  reason,  as  a veiled  attack  on  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Lieutenant  Criminel  of  Saintes  ordered  Daillon 
to  he  arrested,  but  some  members  of  that  Church  who  were 
friendly  to  him  intervened  and  got  him  to  see  the  Bishop,  who, 
after  some  demur,  accepted  his  plea  that  he  had  not  in  terms 
referred  to  the  Eoman  Church,  of  which  he  had  alway^s  spoken 
politely,  and  had  the  prosecution  withdrawn.  In  these  circum- 
stances Daillon  thought  it  wise  to  refrain  from  publishing  his 
sermon,  lest  he  should  be  silenced,  though  many  of  his  friends 
wished  to  see  it  in  print. 

The  Provincial  Synod  which  met  at  Jarnac  in  the  following 
year  censured  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  which  was 
regarded  as  a sign  of  weakness  and  of  undue  deference  to  his 
Eoman  Catholic  friends,  one  of  whom  had  actually  provided 
him  with  a lodging  during  the  session  of  the  Synod.  In  reply 
he  maintained  that  there  was  no  use  in  precipitating  the  evils 
which  he  foresaw  as  well  as  others,  if  they  could  be  avoided 
with  a clear  conscience,  and  he  pointed  out  with  pride,  in  his 
letter  to  Benoit,  that  the  clergy  in  his  neighbourhood  retained 
their  confidence  in  him.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  England  that  he  found  himself  in  a position 
to  publish  his  sermon. 

In  1680  Daillon  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  at 
the  bidding  of  the  local  magistrates,  not  objecting  to  the  oath 
but  questioning  the  right  of  the  tribunal  to  impose  it.  He 
again  invoked  the  support  of  the  Due  de  la  Eochefoucauld, 
and  his  objection  was  upheld. 

In  1681  the  Declaration  which  allowed  children  to  change 
their  religion  from  the  age  of  seven  gave  new  cause  of  alarm, 
and  Daillon  sent  five  of  his  family  to  his  brother,  who  had  taken 
Anglican  orders  and  had  become  vicar  of  Wraysbury-cum- 
Langley  in  Buckinghamshire.^  By  the  advice  of  Jean  Durel, 
then  Dean  of  Windsor  (to  whom  no  doubt  his  brother  owed 
his  living,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter),  he 
also  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Henry  Compton,  described 
by  another  French  minister  as  ‘ prelat  que  la  Providence  semble 

1 Life  of  John  Kettlewell  (London,  1719),  Appendix,  p.  viii;  Victoria  County 
History  of  Bucks,  iii,  300. 
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avoir  eleve  pour  la  consolation  des  refugife,^  ’ in  favour  of  these 
poor  children,  and  testifies  more  than  twenty  }"ears  later  that 
the  Bishop  gave  them  all  the  help  they  could  have  had  from 
a father  and  even  tried  later,  though  without  success,  to  obtain 
a fellowship  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  for  one  of  the 
sons. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  Daillon’s  ministry 
in  France,  as  described  in  a manuscript  preserved  in  Archbishop 
Marsh’s  Library and  in  his  own  letter  to  Benoit.  On 
August  26,  1684,  he  was  convicted  by  the  Lieutenant  Criminel 
of  Angouleme  of  having  on  two  recent  occasions,  in  breach  of 
the  Koyal  Declarations,  admitted  o>  relaps — that  is,  one  who  had 
abjured  the  Eeformed  Religion  and  then  returned  to  it — into 
his  church.  By  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  he  was 
interdicted  in  perpetuity  from  acting  as  a minister  and  banished 
from  Angoumois  for  nine  years.  The  exercise  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  was  at  the  same  time  prohibited  in  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  the  church  ordered  to  be  demolished.  A heavy  fine  was 
also  imposed  on  the  minister  and  elders.  He  appealed  to  the 
Parlement  at  Paris,  but  had  to  remain  in  prison,  first  at 
Angouleme  and  afterwards  in  the  Paris  Conciergerie,  pending 
a decision.  He  pleaded  that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
that  a man  of  bad  character,  who  had  been  an  accustomed 
member  of  his  congregation  but  was  under  censure  for  mis- 
conduct, had  secretly  abjured  and  had  been  brought  into  his 
church  without  due  notice  to  him  or  the  consistory,  and  that 
consequently  he  could  not  be  held  responsible. 

The  submission  made  by  the  Procureur  General  to  the 
Parlement  in  the  following  spring  is  most  interesting.  He 
hardly  disputes  Daillon’s  allegations  with  regard  to  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  proceedings,  and  expresses  surprise,  which  one 
can  hardly  believe  to  be  genuine,  that  no  action  has  been  taken 
against  the  man  who  attended  the  church  after  abjuration. 
He  points  out  that  the  demolition  of  the  church  is  a much 
more  important  matter  than  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Daillon 
or  the  consistory ; that  the  King  in  his  Declaration  of  February, 

^ Quoted  by  Schickler  from  Grostete  de  la  Motlie,  Correspondance  Frater- 
nelle,  etc.  La  Haye,  1705. 

2 Z.  2.2.10.  (39  and  40.) 

VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4.  2 1 
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1685,  expressly  says  ‘ Youlons  que  les  temples  dans  lesquels  on 
aura  souffert  . . . que  des  Catholiques  pervertis  ayent  assiste 
auxexercicesdelaE.P.E.  . . . soient  demolis  et  que  I’exercice 
de  laE.P.E.  demeure  interdit  pour  toujours’  ; and  that  want  of 
notice  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  minister  but  cannot  exempt 
the  church  from  the  penalty  of  demolition.  The  Parlevient, 
acting  on  his  report,  took  the  course  which  became  usual  in 
such  cases,^  and  gave  judgment  on  x\pril  11,  1685,  remitting 
the  fine  imposed  on  the  consistory  and  reducing  that  imposed 
on  Daillon,  but  ordering  him  to  keep  away  from  the  senecliausse 
of  Angouleme  for  six  months  and  forbidding  him  ever  again 
to  act  as  a minister.  The  part  of  the  sentence  of  the  court 
below  which  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Eeformed  Eeligion  in 
La  Eochefoucauld  and  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  church 
was  confirmed  and  referred  to  the  Lieutenant  Criminel  of 
x\ngouleme  for  execution. 

Daillon  was  therefore  released  after  nine  months’  imprison- 
ment without  the  possibility  of  serving  further  as  a minister 
in  France.  On  October  2 following  he  obtained  the  permission,^ 
often  granted  to  ministers  like  him  who  had  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  churches,  to  leave  France  with  his  wife. 
The  permission  included  his  six  children,  but  as  five  of  these 
would  seem  to  have  been  already  in  England,  they  were  perhaps 
mentioned  merely  in  order  to  regularise  their  departure.  The 
Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  October  8 compelled 
Daillon  to  leave  at  once  with  a few  friends,  when  a question 
arose  as  to  whether  his  wife,  who  had  remained  behind  to 
wind  up  his  affairs,  could  take  away  his  library.  He  and  his 
friends  had  been  active  in  controversy,  and  his  library  no  doubt 
contained,  as  does  that  which  Elie  Bouhereau  brought  with 
him  to  Ireland,  many  works  falling  within  the  Declaration  of 
August,  1685  : ' Voulons  que  to  us  les  livres  qui  ont  ete  faits 
jusques  a cette  heure  centre  la  Eeligion  Catholique  par  ceux  de  la 
Eeligion  Pretendue  Eeformee  soient  supprimez.’  The  books 
were  seized,  but  Euvigny  interested  himself,  and  the  authorities, 
with  the  statesman’s  facility  for  giving  a good  reason  for  any 
course  of  action,  ordered  their  return  puisque  Men  loin  de  les 

^ Hisioire  de  V Edit  de  Nantes,  v,  748. 

^ Schickler,  Les  Eglises  du  Refuge  en  Angleterre,  iii,  310. 
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vouloir  retenir  dans  le  royaume  on  est  hien  aise  qu'ils  en  sortent.'^ 
The  same  rule  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  applied  to 
other  ministers.^ 

Daillon’s  departure  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  dragoons  in  La  Eochefoucauld  to  carry  out  the  strange 
role  of  missionaries  by  their  usual  methods.  He  gives  many 
instances  to  show  that  Benoit  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
sufferers,  but  this  forms  no  part  of  his  personal  history,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

He  arrived  in  England  with  such  of  his  children  as  were  not 
already  there  in  November,  1685.  The  Bishop  of  London 
found  a place  for  him  in  the  Pest  House,  from  which  the  French 
Hospital  took  its  rise.^  It  was,  as  Mr.  Browning  has  explained, 
a house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  used  as  a hospital  during 
epidemics.  The  Bishop  also  sent  him  ten  guineas  through 
Pierre  Brocas,  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  agent  in  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  relief  of  the 
refugees.^ 

Daillon  was  without  means  on  his  arrival  in  London  and, 
as  he  could  do  little  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  was 
dependent,  in  part  at  least,  on  public  charity  for  some  years. 
He  preached  occasionally  at  the  Conformed  French  Churches 
of  Les  Grecs,  the  Savoy  and  Greenwich,  and  communicated 
at  Les  Grecs  and  also,  with  his  wife,  at  St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate, 
when  required  to  do  so  by  Koyal  Command  in  1686  as  a con- 
dition of  receiving  assistance  from  the  fund  provided  for  the 
relief  of  foreign  refugees,  but  he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  at 
once  on  the  vexed  question  of  reordination,  and  could  not 
therefore  have  accepted  preferment  in  England  had  it  been 
offered.  The  altered  attitude  towards  the  Huguenots  and 
other  Presbyterians  adopted  by  King  James  in  1687,  whatever 
its  motives — and  some  of  the  refugee  ministers  viewed  it  with 
grave  suspicion^ — afforded  men  like  Daillon  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  their  ministry.  While  still  in  the  Pest  House  he 

^ Private  letter  to  De  Gourgues,  Intendant  de  Limoges,  quoted  by  Haag 
(new  ed.). 

2 Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  v,  829. 

® Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi,  43,  vii,  142. 

^ Ibid,  vii,  127,  130. 


® Ibid,  vii,  332. 
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had  gathered  round  him,  with  the  Bishop’s  leave,  other  French 
ministers,  with  whom  he  no  doubt  discussed  the  position,  and 
his  name  appears  first  in  the  list  of  the  nine  petitioners  to 
whom  the  Letters  Patent  of  September  5,  1688,  were  granted,^ 
enabling  them  to  exercise  their  functions  according  to  the 
manner  used  in  France  and  to  provide  themselves  with  churches 
for  the  purpose. 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  already  mentioned,  that  he  decided 
to  publish  his  sermon  on  ‘ the  Doctrine  of  Devils.’  It  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1687  and  issued  in  a.  small  volume 
containing, first,  d.xiExamendu'princi'pale  pretexte  de  V oppression 
des  Beformez  en  France,  from  which  the  book  took  its  title  ; 
secondly,  the  sermon  ; thirdly,  a learned  reply  to  several 
objections  made  to  it  ; and,  lastly,  a letter  A tons  ceux  des 
provinces  d' Angoumois,  Saintonge  et  Aulnix  qui  aBnent  encore 
la  verite  et  qui  soujjrent  pour  elle.  The  sermon  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  much  attention,  but  unfortunately  in  1691, 
when  Balthazar  Bekker  issued  the  first  two  parts  of  his  well- 
known  book  Die  Betooverde  Wereld  {The  World  Bewitched), 
Daillon’s  Dutch  publisher  thought  it  a good  opportunity  to 
reissue  his  sermon  with  a prefatory  note  associating  him  with 
Bekker.  The  latter  had  already  been  for  some  years  under 
suspicion  of  heresy,  and  the  attention  of  the  refugee  clergy, 
now  busily  engaged  under  Jurieu’s  influence  in  pursuing  the 
unorthodox,^  was  at  once  drawn  to  Daillon  and  his  sermon. 
Early  in  the  year  he  and  ninety-five  other  French  ministers 
in  England  had  signed  a declaration^  intended  to  meet  the 
reports  of  their  Socinianism  which  had  lately  been  spread  in 
Holland,  but  a more  direct  and  personal  attack  awaited  him. 
The  question  had  been  raised  in  Holland  whether  his  sermon 
should  not  be  censured  as  containing  strange  and  unscriptural 
views  regarding  the  devil.  When  informed  of  this  by  his  son, 
who  was  living  at  Utrecht  in  the  house  of  a leading  refugee 
minister,  David  Martin,  Daillon  was  at  first  disposed  to  treat 
the  matter  rather  lightly.^  It  was,  however,  taken  very 

^ Burn,  History  of  the  Foreign  Refugees,  p.  269. 

2 Puaux,  Les  Precurseurs  Fran^ais  de  la  Tolerance  (Paris,  1881),  cap.  vi. 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  iii,  337. 

^ Chauffepie,  Nouveau  Histoire  Historique  et  Critique  (Amsterdam  et  La 
Haye,  1750),  ii,  D.  60  seq. 
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seriously  by  Jurieu,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  first  to  Thomas 
Satur,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  to 
Daillon  himself,  who,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  borne  to 
his  zeal  and  orthodoxy  not  only  by  Satur  hut  also  by  Brocas 
and  a third  refugee  minister,  Paul  Charles,  became  seriously 
alarmed  and  replied  in  a very  humble  letter  of  many  pages 
which  he  forwarded  through  Satur,  who,  like  him,  saw  good 
reasons  for  fearing  and  flattering  Jurieu.  He  explained  that 
his  sermon  was  intended  to  dissuade  his  hearers  from  having 
recourse  to  fortune-tellers  and  charmers,  and  was  not  meant 
to  raise  any  question  of  faith.  He  protested  against  the  note, 
prefixed  to  it  without  his  leave,  which  classed  him  with  Bekker, 
whose  opinions,  as  a matter  of  fact,  were  far  more  bold  and 
sweeping,  and  expressed  his  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  French  Eeformed  Church.  In  the  formal  declaration 
which  accompanied  this  letter  he  repeated  these  statements, 
adding  that  he  had  no  desire  or  intention  of  maintaining  his 
theory  that  there  is  only  one  devil,  in  view  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  his  brother  ministers  in  Holland  and  their  fears 
(ill-founded,  as  he  thought)  that  conclusions  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God  might  be  drawn  from  his  sermon. 

Jurieu  v;as  satisfied  and  told  his  supporters  so.  Daillon 
received  his  decision  with  due  humility,  writing  : je  vous  regarde 
comme  une  etoile  de  la  premiere  grandeur  d la  clarte  de  laquelle 
je  prendrai  un  singulier  plaisir  de  me  laisser  conduire,  while 
Satur  protested  against  a further  attack  made  on  Daillon 
by  the  Dutch  theologian  Melchior  Leydekker  in  his  reply  to 
Bekker,  in  which  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  accuse  the  French 
refugee  ministers  de  donner  extremement  dans  la  7iouveaute. 
The  storm  blew  over,  and  it  was  not  until  Daillon's  death 
recalled  it  to  mind  that  the  little  book  containing  his  sermon  was 
placed  on  the  Index. ^ He  continued  to  minister  frequently  in 
the  Church  of  La  Patente,  Spitalfields,  until  1697.  Before  the 
end  of  that  time  he  had,  however,  undertaken  new  duties. 

Lord  Galway,  when  he  set  out  for  Ireland  in  February,  1693, 
to  take  command  of  the  forces,  took  Daillon  with  him.  During 
his  two  months’  stay  he  was  much  occupied,  in  addition  to  his 
military  duties,  in  projects  for  the  secure  establishment  of  the 

1 Bulletin  de  la  Societe  du  Protestantisme  Frangais,  1917,  p.  57. 
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French  refugees.  Luttrell  writes  under  date  March  25,  1693  ^ : 

' Major  General  Lord  Galway  hath  settled  a French  University 
at  Kilkenny  and  several  French  Divines  are  come  thither. 
Mr.  Dallions  is  by  the  King’s  order  made  first  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Colleges  are  being  erected  with  all  convenient 
speed.’  Daillon  was  no  doubt  the  person  thus  to  be  placed, 
but  the  project,  of  which  little  is  otherwise  known,  came  to 
nothing,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  reached  the  stage  indicated  by 
Luttrell.  Another  matter  in  which  Lord  Galway  took  an  active 
personal  interest  was  the  union  of  the  Conformed  and  Non- 
conforming  French  Churches  in  Dublin,  and  Daillon  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a scheme  for  that  purpose,  which,  he  says, 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  at  Geneva.  This  project  also  failed,  much  to  the  regret 
of  Lord  Galway,  who  was  called  abroad  for  service  in  Flanders 
and  afterwards  in  Piedmont,  but  he  did  not  relinquish  his  care 
of  the  refugees  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Daillon,  for  whose 
subsistence  his  lordship  made  himself  responsible  as  from 
March,  1695,  continued  to  be  employed  on  important- and  con- 
fidential business  (discretion  forbids  him  to  say  what  it  was) 
which  brought  him  frequently  into  touch  with  the  Bishop  of 
London.  He  was  not,  however,  even  yet  free  from  troubles  ; 
the  brother  who  had  been  so  kind  to  his  children  adhered  to  the 
Jacobite  cause  and  was  tried  for  treason  on  account  of  a sermon 
on  the  text  ‘ My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,’  preached  in 
St.  Matthew’s,  Friday  Street,  on  August  26,  1693.^  He  was, 
however,  acquitted.  It  was  not  only  in  France  that  sermons 
were  closely  watched  in  those  days  for  indications  of  heresy  or 
disloyalty. 

In  the  spring  of  1698  Daillon  was  appointed,  presumably  by 
the  consistory,  but  no  doubt  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Galway 
(then  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  in  Ireland)  who  held  the  purse- 
strings, to  the  post  of  minister  at  Portarlington,  where  his 
brother-in-law,  Jean  Nicolas,  also  settled  when  Lord  Galway’s 
regiment,  in  which  he  had  served  in  Ireland,  Flanders  and 
Piedmont,  was  disbanded.  Lord  Galway  continued  to  make 
an  allowance  of  £50  a year  to  Daillon  and  gave  him  a house 

^ Quoted  by  Agnew  in  his  Henri  de  Buvigny  (Edinburgh,  1874),  p.  52. 

2 See  inscription  on  his  mezzotint  portrait  by  Pelham  after  Fry. 
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close  to  the  new  French  Church.  He  also  let  to  him  at  a low 
rent  a small-holding  by  the  river  on  which  there  was  a mill  which 
should  have  proved  a source  of  profit,  but  the  millers  were 
dishonest,  failed  to  keep  the  machinery  in  repair,  and  left 
without  paying  what  they  owed.  Other  and  more  serious 
troubles  were  to  follow.  In  1699  the  Act  of  Kesumption  took 
back  from  Lord  Galway  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  in  Ireland  and  vested  them  for  disposal  in  trustees,  who  sold 
Portarlington  in  1703  to  the  Hollow  Sword  Blade  Company  of 
London.  Lord  Galway  was  thus  deprived  at  once  of  the  means 
of  continuing  his  charities  and  of  the  power  of  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  which  he  had  created,  while  Daillon  lost 
his  patron  and  his  salary  and  was  left  in  the  position  of  tenant 
to  a company  which  had  no  reason  for  treating  him  with  special 
consideration. 

It  is  true  that  Parliament  took  steps  to  secure  that  the 
French  settlers  should  not  suffer  unduly  by  the  change  of 
ownership,  but  the  Act  passed  for  this  purpose  left  Daillon  in 
a difficult  position.  The  French  Church  at  Portarlington, 
hitherto  dependent  on  Lord  Galway’s  generosity,  had  been 
established  under  the  Act  of  1692,^  which  gave  its  members 
‘ the  liberty  of  hearing  divine  service  and  performing  other 
religious  duties  in  their  own  several  rites  used  in  their  own 
countries.’  Parliament,  in  providing  for  its  maintenance, 
deliberately  refrained  from  imposing  the  condition  of  con- 
formity, but  vested  the  church,  with  a rent-charge  of  £40  a year 
for  the  endowment  of  its  minister,  in  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
his  successors,  to  whom  it  also  gave  the  right  of  appointing  the 
minister.  The  Bishop  at  the  time  was  William  Moreton,  a Tory 
and  High  Churchman,  who  had  already  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  vehemence  and  pertinacity  which  he  had 
displayed  in  a dispute  with  Archbishop  King.^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  considered  it  his 
duty  to  convert  the  congregation  thus  placed  under  his  control 
to  conformity.  His  letter  to  the  consistory,  written  imme- 
diately after  the  church  and  its  endowment  had  been  conveyed 

^ 4 W.  & M.  cap.  2 (Irish). 

^ Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  ii,  174  ; Stokes,  Some  Worthies 
~of  the  Irish  Church,  p.  212  seq. 
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to  him  by  deed  of  September  20,  1702,  lias  been  printed  by 
Bishop  Beeves  in  bis  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Form  of  Consecration 
of  Churches  (Armagh,  1876), and  was  copied  from  that  pamphlet 
into  the  Introduction  to  the  Portarlington  Begisters.  Dr.  Beeves 
himself  copied  the  letter  from  a pamphlet  then  in  the  Lough  Fea 
Library,  but  since  acquired  by  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,^ 
and  commends  it  as  ‘ an  example  of  well-balanced  firmness  and 
love  ’ ; but  he  was  not  concerned  with  the  differences  between 
Moreton  and  Daillon,  as  is  proved  by  his  omitting  the  postscript 
which  alone  gives  a real  clue  to  the  Bishop’s  attitude.  The 
letter  is  in  truth  neither  disingenuous  nor  tactful.  Anyone  who 
describes  himself  as  acting  with  condescension  stands  self- 
condemned,  and  the  Bishop  must  have  known  well  that  any 
offer  of  preferment  which  he  could  make  must  be  subject  to 
a condition  which  Daillon  could  not  accept,  and  that  the  sug- 
gestion that  Daillon  should  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  preach 
but  precluded  from  officiating  in  his  own  church  was  little  less 
than  an  insult. 

The  letter  is  printed  in  French  and  English.  As  the  English 
version  (without  the  postscript)  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Portarlington  Begisters,  I now  give  it  in 
French. 

The  only  notable  difference  is  that,  whereas  the  original 
letter  refers  twice  to  ‘ Your  teacher f the  translator  has  con- 
siderately substituted  ‘ Pasteur  ’ and  ‘ Ministre  ’ for  that 
expression. 

The  full  text  is  as  follows  : 

Aux  Protestans  Frangois  Refugiez  Hahitans  de  Portarlington. 
Chers  Freres  au  Seigneur, 

Me  proposant,  avec  la  benediction  de  Dieii,  de  Consacrer,  conime 
c’est  mon  devoir,  les  deux  Eglises  de  Portarlington,  pour  que  le 
service  divin  soit  plus  duement  celebre,  ITine  des  deux  pour  les 
anglois,  et  I’autre  pour  votre  Assemblee,  vous  qui  etes  les  habitans 

^ Formulaire  de  la  Consecration  & Dedicace  des  Eglises  6c  Cha'pelles  selon 
Vusnge  de  VEglise  d'drlande.  Traduit  de  V Anglois  par  VOrdre  de  my  Lord 
Eveque  de  Kildare  et  en  faveur  des  Protestans  Francois  Refugies,  habitans  d 
Portarlington  comte  de  la  Reine.  A Dublin  chez  Andre  Crook.  Imprimeur  de 
la  Reine,  demeurant  sur  le  Blind  Key  proche  Copper  Alley,  1702. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Victor  Smyth  for  a typed  copy  of  this  rare  book. 
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fran9ois  de  ce  lieu  la,  je  croi  qu’il  est  a propos,  non  seulement  de 
vous  en  donner  connoissance  ; mais  aussi  de  vous  envoyer  la  Forme 
de  la  Consecration  dont  je  me  propose  de  me  servir,  traduite  dans 
votre  Langue,  afin  que  vous  ne  soyez  pas  encore  etrangers  et  pMerins 
en  ces  lieux  cy  ; mais  que  vous  soyez  entierement  informez  de  nos 
manieres,  dont  I’ignorance  nous  a fait,  a vous  et  a nous,  plus  de  tort 
que  nous  ne  saurions  nous  imaginer. 

Car  d’autant  que  vous  avez  trouve  bon  jusqu’ici  de  vous  entasser 
vous  memes  des  Pasteurs,  entierement  contre  I’ordre  Apostolique 
et  particulierement  contre  lejugement  de  St.  Paul  2 Tim.  iv.  3.  et  au 
grand  desavantage,  en  ce  terns  ci,  du  Christianisme  Commun  entre 
nous  ; je  me  sers  de  cette  occasion  pour  vous  declarer  que  c’est  moi 
qui  suis  votre  Pasteur  et  toute  ensemble  le  Patron  de  votre  Eglise  ; 
le  premier  par  I’ordre  de  Dieu  et  de  I’Eglise  et  celui-ci  par  I’aiitorite 
des  Hommes  et  les  Loix  du  pays. 

Et  avec  I’aide  de  Dieu,  je  m’acquitterai  de  ces  deux  offices  avec 
toute  la  tendresse  et  le  soin  dont  je  suis  capable,  sans  dessein  de 
seigneurier  sur  vous,  mais  avec  toute  la  douceur  possible  et  con- 
descendance,  et  bonte  meme,  je  veux  faire  mon  tout  de  vous  porter 
par  degrez  a vous  accommoder  avec  nous  et  d’une  maniere  que  vous 
n’aurez  pas  lieu  de  vous  plaindre. 

Vous  n’ignorez  pas,  je  crois,  du  moins  vous  ne  devriez  pas  ignorer, 
la  Proposition  que  je  fis  a votre  present  Ministre,  Mr.  Daillon,  lors 
que  je  fus  a Portarlington,  savoir  un  entier  Equivalent  de  ce  qu’il 
regoit  parmis  vous,  au  cas  qu’il  ne  fut  pas  employe  dans  ce  nouvel 
Etablissement  et  j’etois  dans  le  dessein  de  faire  d’avantage  pour  lui, 
mais  je  le  trouvai  trop  prevenu  de  son  autorite  Consistorialle,  pour 
s’en  departir  a quelle  condition  que  ce  soit,  quoi  que  cela  ne  soit  pas 
estime,  meme  par  quelques  uns  d’entre  vous,  si  vous  osiez  dire 
ouvertement  votre  pensee,  qu’il  soit  bien  convenable,  par  rapport 
aux  circonstances  dans  les  quelles  vous  etes,  qu’il  seigneiirie  sur 
vous,  ou  que  vous  seigneuriez  sur  lui,  qui  sont  les  propres  parties 
essentielles  de  cette  constitution. 

Vous  m’etes  temoins  que  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  diminue  ces  privileges, 
qui  vous  ont  ete  accordez  par  un  acte  passe,  il  n’y  a pas  longtems,  en 
Parlement  dans  ce  Royaume,  et  je  n’ai  pas  non  plus  aucun  dessein 
de  le  faire  ; mais  nonobstant  ces  privileges  vous  etes,  vous  le  savez, 
dans  mon  dioceze  et  consequemment  dans  I’enceinte  de  ce  qui  est 
commis  a mon  soin  pastoral. 

Et  comme  c’est  le  desir  de  mon  coeur  et  ma  priere  a Dieu  que  vous 
soyez  disposez  a vous  conformer  a cette  eglise  innocente  et  benigne, 
aussi  bien  qu’ortbodoxe,  que  nous  composons,  je  me  propose  de 
faire  constamment  mes  effors,  par  toute  sorte  de  moyens  doux  et 
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faciles,  de  vous  mener  tous  a ce  conformite  et  ni  cet  acte  deja 
mentionne  ni  aucun  autre,  que  j’espere,  n’interrompra  ni  ne  de- 
tournera  ce  mien  dessein. 

Dependant  je  m’assure,  que  vous  conclurez  de  la  conduite  que 
j’ai  tenue  et  des  demarches  que  j’ai  faites  dans  cette  affaire  que 
c’est  non  le  votre  mais  vous  memes  que  je  cherche  et  que  je  suis 
avec  tout  sincerite  et  affection, 

Messieurs, 

Votre  fidele  Serviteur  en  Notre 

Seigneur  et  Sauveur, 

Will:  Kildare. 


Postscript. 

Un  de  mes  amis  m’ayant  dit  qu’a  la  Savoye  il  y avoit  eu  un 
ministre  qui  y prechoit,  quoi  qu’il  n’eut  pas  regu  I’Ordination 
Episcopale  et  qu’il  ne  lui  fut  pas  permis  de  lire  le  Service  ni  administrer 
les  Sacremens  ; pour  faire  voir  a toute  la  terre  combien  je  penchois 
a etre  aussi  indulgent  ici  que  my  Lord  de  Londres  Test  de  dela, 
j’ecrivis  a Sa  Grandeur  afin  de  savoir  la  chose  de  lui  meme,  et  ceci 
mon  ami  Payant  fait  savoir  a Mr.  Daillon,  sa  reponse  fut  ‘ Qu’il 
n’etoit  pas  un  homme  a faire  son  ministere  par  moitie  ’ et  il  menagea 
une  Requete,  qu’il  fit  signer  du  moins  a cent  personnes,  sans  les 
informer  combien  favorable  il  y avoit  apparence  que  je  serois. 

The  case  referred  to  in  the  postscript  is  no  doubt  that  of 
Jean  le  Clerc,  who  had  been  allowed  to  preach  regularly  in 
the  Conformed  French  Church  of  the  Savoy  in  1682  and  1683,^ 
but  his  position  in  that  church  was  in  no  wise  analogous  to 
that  of  Daillon  at  Portarlington. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Vestry  Books  of  the 
French  Church  at  Portarlington  the  demands  made  on  it  with 
regard  to  conformity  were  not  excessive : saints’  days  were  not 
kept,  though  the  public  fasts  and  thanksgivings  as  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  were  observed,  while  the  Holy  Communion 
was  celebrated,  as  in  the  French  Reformed  Church, ^ four  times 
a year  on  two  consecutive  Sundays,  with  a sermon  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  preceding  week.  But  Daillon  had  no  objection  to 
conforming  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  though 
preferring  the  simpler  forms  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 


^ Schickler,  ii,  336. 


2 Les  Protestants  d'autrefois,  i,  121  seq. 
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He  had  been  familiar,  as  he  tells  us,  with  the  Anglican  service 
for  nearly  half  a century,  and  had  frequently  worshipped  in 
Anglican  churches.  His  real  difficulty  was  reordination,  and 
he  also  objected  to  the  reconsecration,  as  he  regarded  it,  of 
a church  hallowed  by  years  of  public  prayer  and  preaching. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  these  objections  ; wiser  and  more 
learned  prelates  than  Moreton  had  to  deal  with  them  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  met  them  in  a spirit  of  conciliation  and 
were  alive  to  the  importance,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of 
Louis  XIV,  of  avoiding  a breach  with  the  Foreign  Keformed 
Churches.  Archbishop  Bramhall  drew  up  his  Letters  of 
Orders  so  as  expressly  to  disclaim  the  implication  which  Daillon 
feared,  namely,  that  by  their  issue  he  was  condemning  the 
orders  of  the  Foreign  Churches,^  while  Archbishop  King,  in 
order  to  avoid  offence,  altered  to  his  own  mind  the  elaborate 
form  of  consecration  sanctioned  by  Primate  Margetson  and 
Archbishop  Boyle  in  1666  and  used  on  this  occasion  by  Moreton 
in  a literal  French  translation,  considering  it  to  be  without 
authority.^  The  form,  however,  continued  to  be  printed 
among  other  unauthenticated  services  at  the  end  of  the  larger 
Irish  Prayer  Books  from  1700  to  1750.^ 

Whether  Daillon’s  difficulties  would  have  been  overcome 
by  greater  tact  may  be  doubtful.  He  had,  after  much  thought, 
decided  against  accepting  reordination,  mainly  on  the  grounds 
that  he  would  be  taken  as  throwing  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  ordination  in  France,  and  would  thus  become  a stumbling- 
block  to  the  friends  he  had  left  behind  and  a cause  of  triumph 
to  his  adversaries,  and  he  could  not  accept  the  plea  that  it  was 
a legal  rather  than  a theological  requirement  when  he  found 
that  it  was  demanded  only  from  ministers  of  the  Keformed 
Churches.  It  might  not  have  been  possible  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  views,  but  some  consideration  was  due  to  his  age, 
his  learning  and  his  sufferings.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he 
came  into  conflict  with  a man  so  wanting  in  tact  as  Moreton. 
As  it  was  he  refused  to  be  ordained,  and  the  Bishop  refused  to 
license  him  without  reordination,  while  he  naturally  rejected 


^ ‘ Multo  Minus  Ordines  sacros  Ecclesiarum  forinsecarum  condemnante.’ 
See  Vesey’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Bramhall  prefixed  to  his  Works.  Dublin,  1676. 
2 Mant,  ii,  207.  ® Reeves,  loc.  cit. 
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with  scorn  the  suggestion  that  he  might  he  allowed  to  occupy 
a subordinate  position  in  his  church.  He  had  no  choice  but 
to  acquiesce  in  the  Bishop’s  decision,  and  his  only  consolation 
was  that  the  minister  selected  to  succeed  him  was  another 
protege  of  Lord  Galway  of  wBom  he  entirely  approved,  namely ^ 
Antoine  Ligonier  de  Bonneval.  He  was  only  roused  to  take 
up  his  pen  when  his  action  in  the  matter  was  misrepresented 
by  one  of  his  own  friends. 

In  1705  Claud  Grostete  de  la  Mothe,  a well-known  minister, 
who  had  served  before  the  Kevocation  at  Kouen  and  after- 
wards at  several  London  churches,  published  at  The  Hague 
a book  entitled  Correspundance  Fraternelle  de  V^glise  Anglicane 
avec  les  autres  Eglises  Bejormees  et  Idtrangeres,  which  contained 
the  following  statement  : ' L’on  m’escrit  d’lrlande  que  M. 

Daillon  le  seul  des  Ministres  refugiez  qui  avoit  refuse  un  secours 
qu’on  ne  donnoit  du  temps  du  Eoi  Jacques  qu’a  condition  de 
communier  a la  maniHe  de  I’Eglise  Anglicane  s’etoit  enfin  con- 
forme  apres  qui  I’Eveque  du  lieu  avoit  declare  qu’en  pared  cas 
il  auroit  comm  uni e avec  les  Eglises  Protestantes  EtrangHes.’ 
Enough  has  been  said  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  Daillon  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  this  statement.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
have  been  ousted  from  his  charge  and  deprived  of  his  means 
of  living  without  having  such  views  imputed  to  him.  He 
therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  justifying  himself  in  a letter 
to  his  old  friend  and  benefactor  the  Bishop  of  London,  dated 
from  Portarlington,  November  15,  1705,  and  printed  in  the 
same  year — badly  printed,  Daillon  says  in  a manuscript  note— 
by  John  Brocas  in  Schoolhouse  Lane,  Dublin.^  In  it  he  dealt 
fully  with  Grostete’s  misstatement  and  explained  the  real 
reason  of  the  loss  of  his  post,  ' parce  que  I’Eveque  de  Kildare 
n’a  pas  voulu  me  donner  une  licence  sans  me  donner  les  ordres.’ 
GrostHe,  wKen  his  error  w^as  pointed  out,  apologised  hand- 
somely in  a further  work  which  he  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1707  under  the  title  Entretiens  sur  la  Correspondance 
Fraternelle  de  VEglise  Anglicane  avec  les  autres  Eglises  Bejormees 
et  Etrangeres. 

Daillon  went  on  to  explain  the  unfortunate  position  in 
wLich  he  was  placed.  He  could  no  longer  officiate  after 

1 Copy  in  Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library  (Cashel  Collection). 
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September,  1702,  in  the  church  which  he  had  served  for  four 
years.  His  patron,  Lord  Galway,  had  lost  his  estates  in  Ireland 
and  was  unable  to  continue  the  allowance  of  £50  a year  which 
he  had  made  to  him  in  the  past.  The  mill  let  to  him  by  Lord 
Galway  had  proved  a failure,  as  already  explained;  he  had  been 
evicted  from  it  and  was  being  pressed  for  arrears  of  rent : 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  alone  remained  to  him.  His  son 
Charles,  who  was  at  Utrecht  in  1691  and  became  in  the  follow- 
ing year  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Kichard  Brewster’s  regiment,^ 
had  died  at  Portarlington  in  1700;  he  had  lost  at  least  one 
other  son  in  the  King’s  service,  and  he  had  apparently  no  son 
left,  otherwise  his  brother  could  not  have  claimed  to  succeed 
him  as  head  of  the  family,  while  John  Grosvenor,  a lieutenant 
in  Lord  Mohun’s  regiment  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Anne,  had  fallen  at  Barcelona  in  1705,  leaving  his  widow  and 
child  without  means.  He  had  also  his  wife  and  apparently 
an  unmarried  daughter,  Eleanor,  dependent  on  him ; his 
daughter  Pauline  had  married  some  years  earlier  Jean  Pasquet 
de  la  Boissiere,  but  her  husband,  who  had  served  as  an  ensign 
in  Belcastel’s  regiment,  rejoined  for  the  war  in  Spain,  leaving 
her  at  home  with  a young  family,  so  she  was  not  in  a position 
to  give  much  help  to  her  father. 

Daillon  concludes  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
these  words  : ‘ Mon  etat  est  fort  deplorable,  si  mes  freres  n‘ont 
pas  pitie  de  moi  et  si  vous  n’avez  la  bonte  d’exciter  leur  charite.’ 
Whether  this  appeal  to  his  brother  clergy  brought  him  any 
help  I cannot  say.  He  was  now  seventy-five  and  could  hardly 
hope  for  further  employment,  but  he  managed  to  live  on  at 
Portarlington  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  his  house 
in  March,  1708,  to  another  refugee  of  the  tribe  of  La  Koche- 
foucauld,  namely,  Josias  de  Champagne,  whose  mother  belonged 
to  that  great  family.  He  then  moved  to  Carlow,  and  it  is 
said  2 that,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  became  minister  of  the 
French  Church  there.  It  may  be  so  ; otherwise  why  should 
he  have  left  Portarlington  ? The  congregation  at  Carlow  must 
have  been  very  small  and  the  duties  of  its  minister  no  doubt 
light,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  may  have  been  left,  so  far, 

^ Mr.  Manchee’s  note. 

^ Bayle’s  Works  (1730  ed.),  iv,  670. 
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without  government  aid  or  the  implied  condition  of  con- 
formity ; by  1717  it  had  secured  a subsidy  and  had  conformed.^ 
There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  as  to  Daillon’s  position 
at  Carlow,  and  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  the  church- 
yard simply  records  that  he  died  there  on  January  3,  1709, 
four  days  after  his  wdfe.  I am  unable  to  say  what  became  of 
his  grandson  Henry  Grosvenor,  but  the  descendants  of  his 
granddaughter  Marie  de  la  Boissiere,  who  married  an  officer 
named  Francois  Mercier,  continued  to  live  in  Portarlington. 
Jacques  Daillon,  Benjamin’s  brother,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Comte  du  Lude,  survived  him  for  seventeen  years,  dying  in 
1726.  His  latest  work  w^as  his  Demonology,  published  in  1723, 
in  which,  as  became  an  advocate  of  lost  causes,  he  loyally 
maintained  his  brother’s  views  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
praise  the  work  of  Bekker. 


^ Hiberniae  Notitia,  Dublin,  1723. 
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Cf)e  igarnault  (group  of  jfaimUed. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  JOB  COLLINS,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

In  1908,  after  twenty  years’  membership  of  this  Society,  I 
was  emboldened  to  contribute  a paper  on  ‘ The  Life  and  Work 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,’  and  in  1924  I ventured  to  perpetrate 
another  fragment  on  ‘ Some  Notes  on  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly 
and  Etienne  Dumont.’  Nevertheless,  our  indefatigable  Hon. 
Secretary,  whose  prescribed  duty  it  is,  under  No.  XI  of  our 
Kules,to  provide  papers  for  the  Society,  wrote  to  me  last  May 
saying  that  he  believed  that  I had  some  further  matter  relating 
to  the  Garnault  family,  to  which  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly’s  mother 
belonged,  and  he  thought  this  might  be  incorporated  into  a 
paper.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years,  by 
the  exigency  of  our  Eules,  you  have  submitted  to  three 
Presidential  Addresses  delivered  by  me,  this  further  infliction, 
I would  have  you  understand,  is  ordained  by  your  not-to-be- 
denied  Hon.  Secretary,  and  not  by  me. 

In  our  Proceedings  for  1908  (Vol.  VIII,  No.  4)  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Wagner  contributed  ‘ Some  Eomilly  Notes  ’ with  a 
pedigree  of  that  family,  and  in  our  Proceedings  for  1916  (Vol.  XI, 
No.  1)  he  followed  these  up  with  ‘ A Pedigree  of  the  Garnault 
Family.’ 

Agnew  in  his  classical  work  on  Protestant  Exiles  (1871) 
says  (Index  Volume,  p.  216),  ‘ The  Garnault  family  was  a bond 
of  union  among  the  group  of  the  families  of  Garnault,  Ouvry, 
Vautier  and  Eomilly.’  He  devotes  a chapter  (No.  XXIII)  to 
‘ the  Eomilly  group  of  families,’  in  which  he  includes  the  above- 
named — all  refugee  families,  and  all  inter-related  by  marriage. 
I have  now  endeavoured  to  put  together  some  information 
regarding  the  less  well-known  members  of  Agnew’s  family 
group,  viz.  the  Garnaults,  the  Ouvrys  and  Vautiers,  and  more 
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especially  the  first-named  with  which  I am  more  directly 
concerned.  Inasmuch  as  our  Hon.  Secretary  himself  and 
another  member  of  our  Council  (Mr.  Ouviy)  are  also  related 
to  that  group  I hope  what  I have  to  say  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  them,  if  not  to  you. 

The  link  between  the  Romillys  and  the  Garnaults  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  in  his  Autohiography  (vol.  i, 
pp.  4-6).  His  father,  Peter  Eomilly,  he  says,  ‘ had  been  bound 
an  apprentice  to  a jeweller  of  the  name  of  Lafosse  who  lived 
in  Broad  Street  in  the  city.  During  his  apprenticeship  he 
contracted  a great  intimacy  with  one  of  his  fellow-apprentices 
of  the  name  of  Garnault,  who  was,  like  himself,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  refugee.  This  lad  had  a sister  (Margaret)  to  whom 
my  father  was  introduced,  and  his  acquaintance  with  her  soon 
grew  into  a mutual  passion.  The  brother  long  encouraged  it, 
but  afterwards,  either  from  a change  in  his  own  prospects  in 
life,  founded  on  a hope  which  he  conceived  that  a rich  uncle 
would  leave  him  his  estate,  or  from  mere  caprice,  he  began 
to  look  on  my  father  with  coolness,  disapproved-  the  visits 
to  his  sister,  and  at  last  desired  that  they  might  be  discon- 
tinued. She  had  no  money,  indeed,  but  she  had  rich  relations, 
and  they  too  were  averse  to  her  marrying  a young  man 
without  fortune,  and  with  no  other  expectations  than  what 
industry,  honesty,  youth  and  good  health  could  enable  him 
to  form.  The  passion,  however,  which,  under  the  sanction 
of  her  nearest  relations,  she  had  indulged,  had  taken  too 
strong  a possession  of  her  mind  to  be -dismissed  just  as  they 
should  dictate  ; but  what  she  could  do  she  did,  she  sub 
mitted  to  their  authority,  resigned  all  hope  of  marrying  my 
father,  and  gave  herself  up  to  despair  which  destroyed  her 
health,  and  endangered  her  life.’ 

Her  jilted  fiance,  Peter  Eomilly,  it  seems,  soon  after  quitted 
England  for  Paris  and  there  pursued  his  craft  as  a journeyman 
jeweller. 

In  this  part  of  Sir  Samuel’s  Autobiography  there  is,  however, 
a considerable  erasure  and  in  a footnote  the  editors  (Sir  Samuel’s 
sons)  state  : ‘ The  writer  had  no  doubt  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  his  father’s  marriage,  and  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  that  event  ; but  dissatisfied,  as  it  would  seem, 
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with  what  he  had  written,  he  expunged  several  pages.  This 
chasm  in  the  narrative  he  never  afterwards  filled  up  ; and  the 
papers  he  has  left  do  not  afford  any  materials  from  which  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  beyond  the  fact  that  Miss  Garnault’s 
family  at  length  consented  to  her  union  with  Mr.  Eomilly’s 
father,  which  accordingly  took  place.’ 

The  anticipated  accession  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Garnault 
family,  in  which  the  Eomilly  and  other  refugee  families 
eventually  participated,  materialised  in  1769,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Samuel  in  his  Autobiography.  He  says 
(vol.  i,  pp.  25-26)  : ‘ A very  rich  relation  of  my  mother’s, 
a Mr.  de  la  Haize,  had  died  and  left  us  very  large  legacies.  To 
me  and  to  my  brother  £2000  a-piece,  to  my  sister  £3000,  to 
my  father,  my  mother,  and  Mrs.  (sic)  Facquier,  legacies  of 
about  the  same  amount  for  their  lives,  with  remainder  to  my 
brother,  my  sister,  and  myself,  and  to  each  of  us  a share  of  the 
residue  of  his  fortune  equally  with  the  rest  of  his  legatees. 
The  whole  property  bequeathed  to  us  amounted  together  to 
about  £14,000  or  £15,000.  Blessed  be  his  memory  for  it  ! ’ 
The  Eomilly  family  accordingly  moved  from  Frith  Street, 
Soho,  to  a new  house  in  High  Street,  Marylebone.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  de  la  Haize  bequest  on  Samuel  Eomilly’s  career 
is  thus  described  by  himself : ‘ But  for  this  legacy,  the  portion 
of  my  life  which  is  already  past  (1796)  must  have  been  spent 
in  a manner  the  most  irksome  and  painful,  and  my  present 
condition  would  probably  have  been  wretched  and  desperate. 
I should  have  engaged  in  business  ; I should  probably  have 
failed  of  success  in  it ; and  I should  at  this  moment  have  been 
without  fortune,  without  credit,  and  without  the  means  of 
acquiring  either,  and  what  would  have  been  most  painful  to 
me,  my  nearest  relations  would  have  been  without  resources.’ 

Who  then  was  this  benefactor,  Mr.  de  la  Haize,  and  who 
was  Margaret  Facquier,  wrongly  spoken  of  by  Sir  Samuel 
as  ‘ Mrs.’  Facquier,  and  how  were  they  related  to  the 
Garnaults  ? 

Agnew  in  his  chapter  on  ‘ The  Eomilly  Group  of  Families  ’ 
says  Philip  de  la  Haize  ‘ is  not  proved  to  be  of  French  Protestant 
descent  in  the  male  line,  but  his  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
a refugee  Daniel  Alavoine  (1662-1729).  Mr.  de  la  Haize 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4.  2 k 
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died  in  1769  when  Sir  Samuel  was  12,  he  was  a gentleman  of 
great  wealth  and  benevolence,  and  by  his  judicious  bequests 
to  his  circle  of  relations  he  set  a number  of  refugee  families 
upon  their  feet  in  a nation  in  which  their  ancestors  had  retired 
to  voluntary  poverty  for  preferring  conscience  to  affluence.  . . . 
The  other  families  benefited  by  the  will  were  like  the  Eomillys 
connected  with  the  Garnault  family,  as  Mr.  de  la  Haize  is 
known  to  have  been,  though  in  his  case  the  link  is  unknown 
to  me.’  In  the  appendix  volume  Agnew  sets  out  the  will 
of  Mr.  de  la  Haize  in  full,  which  he  says  ‘ diffused  so  much 
happiness  and  laid  the  foundation  of  so  much  prosperity.’ 

Now  when  I was  putting  together  the  paper  on  ‘ The  Life 
and  Work  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  ’ (the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  whole  group),  which  I read  to  the  Society  in 
1908,  I had  some  correspondence,  with  that  most  amiable 
and  indefatigable  genealogist  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Wagner. 
It  was  he  who  put  me  on  the  track  of  the  ‘ missing  link  ’ which 
had  eluded  Agnew,  and  indicated  how  Mr.  Philip  de  la  Haize 
— of  blessed  memory — and  the  pious  Margaret  Facquier  were 
related  to  the  Garnaults.  I also  visited  the  churchyard  of  All 
Hallows,  Tottenham,  and  discovered  the  graves  of  the  de  la 
Haizes  and  the  Alavoines — alas,  in  sad  disrepair — and  copied 
the  inscriptions  thereon. 

Here  then  is  the  link.  Mary  Magdalen  St.  Amant,  who 
was  born  in  1667  and  died  in  1739,  was  married  twice.  First 
to  Jacques  Benoist ; their  daughter  Margaret  married  A,yme 
Garnault  the  father  of  Peter,  Daniel,  Ayme  and  Margaret 
Garnault,  the  last-named  becoming  Mrs.  Peter  Eomilly.  By 
her  second  marriage  Mary  Magdalen  Benoist  {nee  St.  Amant) 
became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Alavoine,  whose  eldest  daughter 
Marie  married  Moses  de  la  Haize,  the  father  of  Philip  de  la 
Haize  the  beneficent  testator.  Daniel  Alavoine ’s  youngest 
daughter  Madeleine  married  Peter  Facquier,  whose  daughter 
Margaret  never  married  but  mothered  the  children  of  Peter 
Eomilly  and  his  wife  Margaret  {nee  Garnault).  Philip  de  la 
Haize  and  Margaret  Facquier,  both  of  whom  died  without 
issue,  were  therefore  first  cousins,  and  both  were  half-cousins 
to  Margaret  Garnault,  the  mother  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tree. 
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Not  only  was  Agnew  unaware  of  the  link  between  the  de  la 
Haizes  and  the  Garnaiilts,  but  I think  he  was  in  error  in  doubt- 
ing the  Huguenot  origin  of  the  de  la  Haizes. 

In  La  France  Protestante  (1856),  by  the  brothers  Haag 
(vol.  vi,  p.  222),  it  is  stated  that  Jean  de  la  Haize,  according  to 
Arcere,  was  ‘ an  impetuous  and  audacious  advocate  of  Eochelle 
who  on  two  occasions  harangued  Charles  IX  in  language  more 
forcible  than  polite.  He  became  a convert  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  published  sermons  by  Calvin  on  Daniel.’  No 
date  is  given,  but  from  his  interviews  with  Charles  IX  he  must 
have  been  active  between  1560  and  1574.  At  the  end  of  this 
article  it  is  added  that  the  name  de  la  Haize  is  that  of  a 
Normandy  family  which  migrated  to  England  at  the  Revoca- 
tion. Philip  de  la  Haize  became  a Director  of  the  French 
Protestant  Hospital  shortly  before  his  death  in  1769.  Pierre 
Garnault  had  joined  the  Directorate  in  1752,  Ayme  Garnault 
in  1762,  and  Pierre  Alavoine  in  1761.  I found  the  grave  of 
the  twice  married  Mary  Magdalen  (nee  St.  Amant),  the  ancestress 
of  the  whole  group,  in  the  churchyard  of  All  Saints,  Tottenham  ; 
she  died  in  1739.  There  also  are  the  graves  of  Daniel  Alavoine 
{d.  1729),  of  Moses  de  la  Haize  and  Mary  his  wife,  of  Philip 
de  la  Haize  the  beneficent  testator,  of  several  other  members 
of  the  Alavoine  family,  and  of  their  relatives  the  Deheulles 
and  Terrons.  These  are  recorded  in  Robinson’s  History  of 
Tottenham  (2nd  edition,  1840),  and  in  the  same  work  it  is 
stated  that  the  house  of  Philip  de  la  Haize,  ‘ an  opulent 
merchant  of  London,’  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  High  Road, 
a little  north  of  Lordship  Lane.  It  was  erected  early  in  the 
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seventeenth  century,  and  is  described  as  ‘ the  most  conspicuous 
residence  in  the  parish.’  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
a Mr.  Salte,  who  there  entertained  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and 
Sussex  in  1808.  In  1817  the  house  and  grounds,  adorned 
with  fine  trees,  among  them  a noted  tulip  tree,  was  disposed  of 
in  six  lots  under  the  hammer.  Eobinson  gives  an  engraving 
of  the  de  la  Haize  house,  a fine  square  three-store}^  mansion 
with  side  wings  built  over  colonnades  flanking  it  in  crescentic 
form.  In  1840  the  land  lay  vacant  and  was  to  let  on  building 
leases.  It  is  not  now  possible  accurately  to  determine  the 
site  of  this  estate,  but  from  a visit  to  the  neighbourhood  I 
should  surmise  that  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Tottenham 
Brewery,  the  Bruce  Billiard  Table  House  and  Barclays  Bank, 
which  are  some  200  yards  north  of  Lordship  Lane  on  the  west 
side  of  the  High  Eoad. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Philip  de  la  Haize  is  quoted  extensively 
in  Agnew’s  work,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Ouvry  has  a copy  of  the  probate, 
which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  see.  Large  bequests  were 
made  to  Aime  Garnault  of  Bull’s  Cross,  Enfield  ; to  his  three 
daughters  : Erancisca  (who  married  Peter  Ouvry),  Anne  and 
Sarah ; also  to  Mary,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Daniel  Garnault, 
to  their  sons  Samuel  and  Joseph,  and  their  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vautier,  Mrs.  Mary  Magdalen  Deheulle,  and 
Mrs.  Aimee  Gilson.  There  were  also  the  bequests,  already 
referred  to,  to  Peter  Eomilly,  his  wife  Margaret  (Garnault),  to 
their  sons  Thomas  and  Samuel,  and  to  their  daughter  Catherine ; 
£3000  was  left  to  Miss  Margaret  Facquier,  with  remainder  to 
the  Eomillys.  There  were  also  bequests  to  Mrs.  Cooke,  a 
de  la  Haize  cousin,  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospitals,  and  to  Huguenot  churches  ; memorial  rings  to 
Governors  of  the  New  Eiver  Company  and  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  to  several  relatives  and  friends  ; as  well  as  legacies  to 
local  charities,  his  physician  and  executors. 

The  de  la  Haizes  and  the  Alavoines  appear  to  have  become 
extinct  in  the  male  line.  Margaret  Garnault,  who  married 
Peter  Eomilly,  accordingly  had  expectations  from  her  childless 
cousins  Philip  de  la  Haize  and  Margaret  Facquier.  The  former 
became  godfather  to  her  daughter  Catherine,  and  the  latter  lived 
with  the  Eomilly  family  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  and  High  Street, 
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Marylebone.  Aime  Garnault  the  elder,  who  died  in  1740,  had 
been  a merchant  jeweller  at  St.  Severin,  Paris,  and  after  migra- 
tion and  naturahsation  in  1699  pursued  the  same  business  in 
St.  Anne’s,  Westminster.  Aime’s  son,  also  Ayme  (1717-1782), 
was  accordingly  apprenticed  to  the  same  craft.  It  was  thus  he 
met  Peter  Komilly,  his  elder  by  six  years,  who  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  a jeweller,  by  name  Lafosse,  in  Broad  Street.  The  elder 
Aime’s  brother,  Michael  Garnault,  also  a jeweller,  who  was 
naturalised  in  1693,  was  (according  to  Mr.  Manchee  w^ho  has 
a unique  knowledge  of  Huguenot  Westminster)  rated  for  a 
house  in  Wardour  Street  1730-1740,  and  for  one  in  Chapel 
Street,  adjacent  to  the  Church  La  Patente,  in  1745.  In  1724 
he  acquired  Bowhng  Green  House  at  Bull’s  Cross,  Enfield,  of 
which  I shall  have  more  to  say. 

According  to  Lievre,  the  Garnaults  of  Chatellerault  left 
France  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  Be  vocation.  Their  migra- 
tion appears  to  have  preceded  that  of  the  Eomillys,  the  first 
of  whom,  Etienne,  arrived  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Eomillys  had  lived  in  afiiuence  in  their  native 
Montpellier,  but  were  reduced  to  poverty  when  they  became 
Protestant  and  left  home  for  conscience’  sake. 

It  appears  that  there  remained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a considerable  community  of  Huguenots 
in  Montpellier,  formerly  a stronghold  of  Calvinism,  and  the 
father  of  Etienne — Pierre  Eomilly — and  Catherine  Puech  had 
been  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Eeformed  religion. 
But  persecution  raged  there  under  Louis  XIV,  and,  according 
to  Sir  Samuel’s  testimony,  his  great-grandfather  ‘found  it 
prudent  to  dissemble  his  faith,  and  it  vras  only  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  family  that  he  ventured  to  worship  God  in  the  way 
in  which  he  judged  would  find  favour  in  His  sight  ’ {Auto- 
biography,  vol.  i,  p.  2).  Young  Etienne  Eomilly  was  of  sterner 
stuff.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  journe3^ed  to  Geneva 
to  receive  the  Sacrament,  and  having  there  met  the  eloquent 
and  saintly  Saurin  he  followed  him  to  London  in  1701.  The 
registers  of  the  church  in  Threadneedle  Street,  which  Saurin 
served  during  his  residence  in  London,  record  the  admission 
to  membership  of  that  church  of  Etienne  Eomilly  in  1704, 
while  his  naturalisation  followed  in  1706. 
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When  the  first  contretemps  between  the  Garnaults  and 
the  Eomillys  in  regard  to  the  alliance  between  Margaret  and 
Peter  had  been  overcome  the  relations  between  the  two  refugee 
families  became  very  cordial  and  their  friendship  firmly  estab- 
lished. We  find  that  the  Eomillys  were  frequent  visitors 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  at  Bull’s  Cross,  Enfield,  which  Aime 
Garnault  the  younger  had  inherited  along  with  White  Webbs 
House  from  his  uncle  Michael.  Catherine  Eomilly,  Sir  Samuel’s 
sister,  made  frequent  visits  to  her  uncle  Ayme  Garnault ’s 
Enfield  home,  known  as  Bowling  Green  House. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Professor  F.  F,  Eoget  I have  been 
enabled  to  see  and  copy  letters  which  passed  between  Catherine 
and  her  father  and  her  brother  Samuel  in  1774  and  1776 
during  her  visits  to  Enfield.  One  from  her  father  deals  in 
gossipy  language  with  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  his  marriage  to  Margaret  Garnault  (September  29), 
when  a wondrous  party  of  some  800  well-wishers  invaded 
their  small  house  in  Marylebone,  which  parish  Peter  Eomilly 
describes  as  ‘ such  a tittle-tattle  place  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  form  any  party  but  the  whole  place  must  know  of  it.’ 
Another  letter  from  Peter  Eomilly  to  his  daughter  (August  18, 
1776),  written  on  a Sunday,  tells  of  morning  family  prayers 
followed  by  his  accompanying  Mrs.  Eomilly  to  the  French 
Chapel  of  Le  Quarre.  Service  over,  they  met  Mr.  Eoget  ^ the 
pasteur,  who  made  great  inquiry  for  Catherine’s  welfare  and 
' particularly  desired  them  to  present  his  civility s ’ to  her. 
French  and  English  alternate  in  these  epistles.  Catherine 
talks  of  her  rides  on  her  cheval  hien  gaie,  named  Cupid,  and  her 
walks  in  the  Enfield  countryside,  which  she  will  not  allow  to 
be  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Marylebone.  There  are  details 
of  the  house-party  at  the  Garnaults.  Her  cousin  Jacques 
Garnault  had  just  departed  for  America.  There  was  a message 
to  Mr.  Eoget : ‘ Quand  vous  avez  le  plaisir  de  voir  M.  Eoget 
si  vous  plait  de  lui  faites  mes  compliments — que  Je  suis  pas  un 
bon  econome : J’ai  lu  tons  les  livres  Francois  qu’il  fut  si  obli- 
geant  de  me  preter — a present  J’ai  commence  le  Diable 
Boiteux.’  Mrs.  Ouvry  {nee  Francisca  Garnault)  v/as  a guest 
at  Bowling  Green  House  and  was  accompanying  Catherine, 

^ Rev.  Jean  Roget  was  Pasteur  at  Le  Quarre  1775-1781. 
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her  young  cousin,  to  a brilliant  evening  at  the  Assembly. 
There  are  affectionate  messages  to  her  father,  mother,  cousin 
Facquier  and  brothers.  Her  father  replies  in  French,  telling 
of  riding  parties  in  Marylebone,  defalcations  by  a servant, 
more  books  for  Catherine  from  Mr.  Eoget,  and  thanks  to  the 
Garnaults  for  fruit  from  the  Enfield  garden.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  letter  is  one  from  Samuel  Komilly,  her  brother, 
then  aged  nineteen,  dated  September  1776,  during  his  visit 
to  Bath.  He  tells  of  diversions  at  Oxford  ‘ which  have  been 
quite  of  the  moral  kind  that  suit  my  disposition  exceedingly, 
everything  except  fishing,  there  I confess  I want  patience  ; 
while  the  rest  were  employed  this  way  I stole  beneath  a neigh- 
bouring elm  and,  like  Shakespeare’s  sighing  lover,  wrote 
sonnets  to  my  mistress’s  eyebrow. — Tell  Sally  to  ask  her 
looking-glass  if  it  is  not  a beautiful  subject.’  Sally  was  pre- 
sumably his  cousin  Sarah,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ayme 
Garnault  and  sister  to  Mrs.  Ouvry.  Referring  to  Catherine 
as  an  equestrienne,  he  asks  in  flowery  language,  ‘ Does  the  fair 
Amazon  my  sister,  like  another  Camilia,  scour  the  plains  of 
Enfield  and  skim  over  the  unbending  corn,  or  does  she  permit 
her  Cupid  to  frisk  over  the  verdure  of  the  enamelled  meads 
and  admire  himself  in  the  reflection  of  the  murmuring  streams 
that  water  them,  in  the  possession  of  unbounded  liberty  ? ’ 
Perhaps  I may  here  digress  to  mention  that  Catherine 
Romilly  became  affianced  to  the  Pasteur  Jean  Roget  and 
married  him  in  1778.  He  is  described  by  her  brother  Samuel 
as  ‘ a man  possessed  of  the  genuine  sources  of  eloquence,  an 
ardent  mind,  a rich  imagination  and  exquisite  sensibility.’ 
It  was  he  who  encouraged  his  illustrious  brother-in-law  to 
read  for  the  law,  and  foretold  the  eminence  to  which  he  would 
attain.  The  only  child  of  Jean  Roget  and  his  wife  Catherine 
was  Dr.  Peter  Mark  Roget  (1779-1869),  who  was  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  author  of  the  Thesaurus, inYentoi  of  the  logo- 
logarithmic  slide-rule,  one  of  the  founders  of  London  University, 
and  a friend  of  Bentham  and  Dumont.  His  son  John  Lewis 
Roget  (1828-1908)  lives  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us  as  a 
man  of  many  parts,  artist,  litterateur,  critic,  caricaturist, 
amateur  actor,  a Fellow  of  our  Society  and  father  of  our 
esteemed  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Samuel  Romilly  Roget  accord- 
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ingly  has  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Garnaults  and  Romillys 
as  well  as  Kogets.  The  last-named  family  had  been  citizens 
of  Geneva  from  the  fourteenth  century  and  were  early  converts 
to  Protestantism.  One  branch  of  that  family  has  continued 
in  the  city  of  Calvin  and  in  the  person  of  Professor  F.  F.  Eoget^ 
an  Honorary  Fellow*  of  our  Society,  has  favoured  us,  more 
than  once,  with  able  and  erudite  contributions. 

To  return  to  the  Garnault  family,  whose  earlier  history 
in  France  I will  shortly  proceed  to  relate,  it  appears  that  they 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line,  in  this  country,  on  the  death 
of  Samuel  Garnault  in  1827.  He  had  been  for  twenty-tw*o 
years  Treasurer  of  the  New  River  Company.  His  massive 
sarcophagus  may  be  seen  just  outside  the  south  entrance  to 
Enfield  parish  church.  Samuel  Garnault ’s  younger  brother 
Joseph,  who  was  a general  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  had  died  in  1824  and  thus  the  headship  of  the  family 
passed  to  Anne  Garnault,  the  granddaughter  of  Daniel 
Garnault  the  first  (1712-1758),  daughter  of  Daniel  Garnault 
the  second  (1737-1786),  and  grandniece  of  Ayme  Garnault  (1717- 
1782)  of  Bull’s  Cross,  Enfield  (the  brother  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Romilly),  to  whom  I have  already  referred.  Anne  Garnault 
married  on  February  26,  1799,  Henry  Carrington  Bowles 
(1763-1830)  ^ the  head  of  the  well-known  family  of  print- 
sellers  and  publishers  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  next  to  the 
Chapter  House.  On  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  third  and 
last  Daniel  Garnault  (1773-1809),  Mrs.  Bowles  inherited 
Bowling  Green  House  and  estates  and  shares  in  the  New  River 
Company.  In  1816  Bowding  Green  House,  wdiich  had  been  in 
the  Garnault  family  since  1724,  was  pulled  down  and  Mr.  Bowles 
built,  a little  to  the  north  of  its  site,  a new*  mansion.  As  the 
New  River  flowed  through  its  grounds  and  as  he  had,  through 
his  wife,  acquired  an  interest  in  the  New  River  Company,  the 
new  house  was  appropriately  named  Myddelton  House,^ 
Mrs.  Anne  Bowles  {nee  Garnault)  died  in  1812,  aged  forty, 
leaving  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  She  w^as  buried  at 

^ Henry  Carrington  Bowles  (1763-1830)  was  F.S.A.,  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  an  authority  on  heraldry,  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  Gentleman'’ s Magazine,  and  the  author  of  Bowles’  Post-Chaise  Companion. 

2 Garnault  Place  by  the  New  River  Head  in  Clerkenwell  still  associates  the 
name  of  the  family  with  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton’s  bold  venture. 
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All  Saints,  Hertford,  where  a monument  was  erected  to  her 
memory.  Her  three  sons  died  without  issue,  the  three 
daughters  married  and  with  their  grandchildren  we  reach 
the  contemporary  generation  ; the  male  line  of  the  Bowleses, 
like  that  of  the  Garnaults,  having  become  extinct.  The  name, 
however,  was  resumed  by  royal  licence  by  the  grandson  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Bowles  in  1852. 

Having  told  the  story  of  the  Garnaults  from  the  time  of 
their  alliance  with  the  Eomilly  family  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  I will  now  proceed  to  tell  what  I have 
gathered  of  them  in  the  land  of  their  origin. 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  Garnault  family  was  in  and 
around  Chatellerault  in  Poitou,  but  branches  from  that  stock 
were  scattered  over  the  area  which  lies  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Gironde.  During  the  persecutions  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  many  of  them 
sought  refuge  in  England,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  while 
others  found  asylum  in  or  near  La  Kochelle.  The  name  is 
sometimes  spelt  as  Garnaud,  Garnaut,  Garneau  and  Garno.. 
Along  with  the  names  of  Joubert,  Daille,  Berthon  and  Fleuriau 
it  is  classed  as  among  the  noms  patronomiques  of  Chatellerault.^ 

The  tov/n  is  said  to  date  from  the  Germanic  invasion  of 
A.D.  406  and  has  always  been  noted  for  Vintensite  de  son  esprit 
municipal.  The  seigneurie  of  Chatellerault  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Vicomtes  of  Poitou  and  dates  from  the  ninth  century. 
In  the  early  thirteenth  century  Hugues  de  Surgeres  (a  township 
30  miles  east  of  La  Kochelle)  was  Vicomte  of  Chatellerault 
and  according  to  Lalanne,^  he  in  1204  emancipated  Aimery 
Garnault,  his  sons  and  their  posterity,  in  virtue  of  an  annual 
payment  to  the  Seigneur  de  Chatelleraud.  In  1300  Jean 
Garnault  was  Mayor  of  Angouleme,  his  son  Pierre  was 
resident  in  Chatellerault  in  1315  and  became  Conseiller  en  la 
Senechaussee  of  that  town.^  The  same  office  was  held  by 
Philippe  Garnault  in  1353,  by  Jacques  Garnault  in  1390  and 
by  Jean  Garnault  in  1428.  The  last-named  married  Anne 

^ Inventaire  des  Archives  Municipales  de  Chatellerault,  by  Victor  de  Saint- 
Genis.  1877. 

^ L’Abbe  Lalanne,  Histoire  de  Chatelleraud  et  des  Chatelleraudais,  1859„ 
i,  223. 

3 From  information  supplied  by  M.  Paul  Beauchet-Fillean  1921. 
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Bois-Logon,  daughter  of  Jacques  Seigneur  de  Barillet.  In 
1460  Jacques  Garnault,  an  avocat  of  Chatellerault,  married 
Fran^oise  Deringere  and  was  receveur  des  failles  de  Velection 
of  Chatellerault  and  De  Montmorillon  in  1490.  Pierre  Garnault 
and  another  Jacques  held  the  same  office  in  1538  and  1598 
respectively.  The  last-named  married  Martiale  de  Chaume, 
daughter  of  de  Noffi.^ 

In  1570  Antoinette  d’Aubeterre,  Baroness  Soubize,  widow 
of  the  Archeveque  Jean  de  Parthenay,  bequeathed  2000  livres 
to  Jacob  Aubert,  Sieur  de  Garnault.  The  archbishop,  who 
was  Seigneur  and  Baron  de  Soubize  du  Parc  et  de  Mouchamp 
(between  Saumur  and  La  Rochelle),  was  a hero  of  the  Huguenots, 
ranking  with  Coligny  and  La  None,  and  defended  Lyons 
against  the  Due  de  Nemours.  His  wife  was  ‘ a devoted  and 
courageous  Huguenot  ’ and  successfully  resisted  the  surrender 
of  Soubize.  Her  daughter  Catherine  married  first  Charles 
de  Quellenac,  Baron  du  Port,  who  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  Her  second  husband  was  Rene  Vicomte 
de  Rohan,  and  their  son  was  Henri  de  Rohan.^ 

It  would  appear  then  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  Garnaults  in  the  west  of  France  who  were  associated 
with  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  faith.  Chatellerault  and  the 
surrounding  district  were  the  very  cradle  of  Protestantism, 
and  were  riddled  with  ‘ the  heresy  of  Calvin  ’ ; many  of  its 
public-spirited  citizens  were  among  the  recusants  and,  as 
Lalanne^  says,  ‘ un  grand  nombre  prefera  s’expatrier  que  de 
renoncer  a ses  doctrines.’  These  refugees  were  to  be  found 
among  all  classes  and  professions.  One  of  them  was  Jean 
Garnaud  of  Chatellerault,  who,  a minister  in  TAngoumois  in 
1679,  was  forced  to  quit  the  country  and  in  1687  entered  the 
Protestant  Ministry  in  Berlin,  being  the  first  Frenchman  so 
admitted.  He  acted  for  a time  as  Almoner  and  Ambassador 
for  Prussia  in  Stockholm.  In  1691  he  was  Pasteur  of  a colony 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  in  1710  of  one  at  Magdeburg. 
He  died  in  1734  and  according  to  Haag^  ‘ he  was  a man  well 

^ From  information  supplied  by  M.  Paul  Beauchet-Fillean  1921. 

2 Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  No.  13,  1864, 
pp.  307-313.  Also  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society,  vol.  iv.  No.  2,  p.  275, 

‘ Henri  de  Rohan,’  by  Miss  F.  L.  Layard. 

® Lalanne,  Zoc.  cit.,  ii,  201.  ^ Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  vi,  846. 
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endowed  and  learned,  an  excellent  father,  a judge  of  talent, 
but  little  adapted  to  the  cure  of  souls.’  He  married  (1)  Esther 
de  Valley  the  daughter  of  a goldsmith  in  Metz,  and  (2)  Susanne 
Nocre  of  the  same  town.  He  had  a brother  Peter  Garnaud,  a 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and  two  sisters,  (1)  Henrietta,  (2) 
Elizabeth  w'ho  married  Isaac  Bouchet.  His  daughter  Judith 
married  Henry  Pelet  of  Magdeburg.^ 

To  a different  social  grade  belonged  Marie  Garnault  of 
Tours,  described  as  a ‘ member  of  an  opulent  Protestant 
family  famous  in  arms  and  art,’  ^ who  sat  for  her  portrait  to 
Le  Brun.  She  married  David  Kenouard  in  1676  and  brought 
him  a dowry  of  £10,000.  Their  sons  David  and  Pierre  left 
Utrecht  University  to  join  William  Ill’s  army  against  France. 
From  the  former  are  descended  the  Molesworths,  and  from  the 
latter  the  Otts.  Marie  Renouard  {nh  Garnault)  died  in 
Amsterdam  in  1696,  whither  she  and  her  husband  had  migrated 
after  their  flight  to  England  at  the  Revocation.  Peter,  a 
grandson  of  Marie  and  David  Renouard,  married  his  cousin 
Mary  Ott,  a descendant  of  Henry  Ott  of  Zurich,  who  in  1638  - 
1641  visited  the  Vendee,  corresponded  with  Huguenots  and 
wrote  a history  of  the  Anabaptists. 

Coming  now  to  the  Garnaults  who  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  came  to  England,  we  may  turn  again  to 
the  valuable  Garnault  pedigree  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Wagner  and  published  in  Vol.  XI,  No.  1 (1915)  of  the  Society’s 
Proceedings.  It  begins  with  Pierre  Garnault  of  Chatellerault, 
who  was  dead  in  1695,  and  his  wife  Anne,  whose  surname  is 
wanting,  who  was  described  as  Veuve  Garnault  in  1695. 
Pierre  Garnault  is  elsewhere  referred  to  as  formerly  a Royal 
Notary  in  Chatellerault,  and  Mr.  Tinne  Berthon  has  pro- 
duced abundant  evidence  that  the  surname  of  his  wife  Anne 
was  Berthon,  the  daughter  of  Jean  Berthon,  Sergeant  Royal 
of  Chatellerault,  and  Anne  Carre.  She,  however,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Pierre  Garnault,  his  first  wife  having  been 
Fran9oise  Daille,  daughter  of  Jean  Daille  and  Judith  Pel- 
letier. Mr.  Berthon’s  discovery  is  confirmed  by  entries  in 

^ Wagner,  ‘ Notes  on  the  Pedigree  of  Garnault,’  Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  xi.  No.  1. 

2 ‘The  Renouards  of  Sancerre,’  by  Major-General  Renouard  James,  Hug. 
Soc.  Proc.,  ix.  No.  2,  p.  175. 
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the  Archives  of  Poitiers  and  the  naturalisations  of  Michael 
and  Samuel  Garnault,  the  sons  of  Pierre  and  Anne,  when 
they  arrived  in  London  (1698  and  1703-1704),  as  well  as  by 
the  wills  of  Aime  and  Michael  Garnault  (1740  and  1746). 
When  I visited  Chatellerault  in  1905  and,  with  the  courteous 
assistance  of  M.  Mornay,  the  Secretary  to  the  Mairie, 
searched  the  registers  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  I 
found  among  many  Garnault  entries  one  in  1686  recording 
the  baptism  of  Pierre  Garnault,  the  son  of  Bene  Garnault, 
ci-devant  Notaire  Boyal,  and  Anne  Berthon  ; the  godmother 
who  signed  the  register  was  Magdeline  Bailie,  the  wife  of 
Pierre  Meygret.  Lievre  in  his  work  on  the  Protestants  of 
Poitou  is  probably  in  error  in  describing  the  husband  of 
Pran9oise  Bailie  as  Jaques.  Mr.  Berthon  ingeniously  sug- 
gests that  the  name  Bene  in  the  register  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
as  the  Garnault  husband  of  Anne  Berthon  was  either  an  error 
of  transcription — Bene  for  Pierre — or  that  as  the  Garnault 
in  question  may  have  abjured,  his  Christian  name  was,  in 
accordance  with  church  usage,  then  changed  from  Bene  to 
Pierre.  Anyway  the  connection  of  the  Garnaults  with  the 
Berthons  and  the  Bailies  of  Chatellerault  is  interesting,  as  the 
last-named  Protestant  family  gave  to  the  Beformed  religion 
Jean  Bailie  (1594-1690),  son  of  Pran9ois  Bailie  and  Jeanne 
Berthon,  one  of  its  most  eloquent  and  liberal-minded  ministers 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  the  famous  Bu  Plessis-Mornay, 
Governor  of  Saumur.  The  son  of  Pierre  Garnault,  the  former 
Boyal  Notary  of  Chatellerault,  by  his  first  wife,  Pran9oise 
Bailie,  also  named  Pierre,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
Garnault  family  to  leave  France  for  England  ; this  migration 
was  in  1681  or  1684,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  Bevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father,  the  ex-Boyal  Notary,  whether 
he  had  abjured  or  not,  appears  to  have  followed  his  son’s 
example,  after  the  Bevocation,  and  with  his  second  wife  (Anne 
Berthon),  their  two  daughters  and  four  of  their  sons,  had 
settled  in  or  near  Westminster  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  four  refugee  sons  were  Aime,  Samuel, 
Michael  and  James  ; the  daughters,  Marie  and  Judith.  The 
four  last-named  made  their  reconnaissances  at  the  Savoy  in 
1693.  One  son,  Jean,  remained  in  France  and  was  living  in 
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1743.  He,  like  others  of  the  Garnaults,  married  into  the 
Berthon  family.  It  was  from  Aime  Garnault,  the  eldest  son 
of  Pierre  Garnault  and  Anne  Berthon,  that  most  of  the  English 
group,  including  the  Eomillys,  the  Kogets,  the  Ouvrys,  the 
Vautiers  and  the  Bowleses,  are  descended. 

Some  of  the  Garnaults  adhered  to  or  reverted  to 
Catholicism,  and  many  remained  in  France,  while  others  who 
had  become  Protestant  sought  refuge  in  Holland  or  Germany. 
Among  those  who  remained  in  France  and  achieved  some 
distinction  were  : 

(1)  David  Garnault,  a consular  judge  of  Chatellerault, 
who  married  in  1697  Fran^oise  Pasquier,  whose  mother  belonged 
to  the  Chatellerault  family  of  Fleuriau.  David  and  his  wife 
were  Protestants. 

(2)  Henri  Jean  Etienne  Louis  Garnault,  born  in  1787,  of 
La  Kochelle,  was  a musician  of  some  note.  His  son  Eugene, 
born  in  1824,  was  the  author  of  numerous  publications  on  the 
maritime  commerce  of  La  Eochelle. 

(3)  Henri  Jules  Noel  Francois  Garnault,  born  at  La  Eochelle 
in  1820,  who  died  at  Toulon  in  1906,  was  a vice-admiral,  and 
held  the  Grand  Croix  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur  as  well  as 
many  foreign  decorations.  He  commanded  the  French  fleet 
in  the  expedition  to  Tunis  in  1881. 

The  armorial  bearings  which  the  Garnaults  brought  with 
them  from  France  were  : ‘ Per  pale  or  and  azure  barry  of 
six,  and  a chief  charged  with  a pale  and  its  cantons  divided,  per 
bend,  dexter  and  sinister  respectively,  all  counterchanged, 
over  all  an  escutcheon  argent.’  The  shield  is  surmounted  by 
a coronet  of  eight  pearl-like  balls,  but  their  significance  I have 
so  far  failed  to  discover. 

To  return  to  England : so  far  as  I know,  the  refugee  family 
of  Garnault  since  the  death  of  Samuel  Garnault  in  1827  is 
no  longer  represented  in  the  male  line  in  this  country.  It  is, 
however,  perpetuated  in  the  offspring  of  unions  with  members 
of  other  Huguenot  families,  and  has  also  been  grafted  on 
other  stocks.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  Ouvrys  and  the 
Vautiers.  Thus  Francisca  Garnault  (1748-1809),  the  eldest 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Ay  me  Garnault  II  (1717-1782),  of 
Bull’s  Cross,  married  into  another  well-known  Huguenot 
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family,  her  husband  being  Peter  Ouvry  (1741-1808).  The 
Ouvrys  came  from  Dieppe,  and  according  to  Agnew  (voL  ii, 
p.  261)  ‘ the  only  tradition  respecting  the  refugees  of  the 
Ouvry  family  is  that  having  come  in  safety  to  London  Bridge, 
they  sat  down  to  mend  their  shoes  before  entering  the  city.’ 
James  Ouvry  was  naturalised  in  the  year  of  the  Kevocation : 
he  settled  in  Spitalfields  and  prospered.  Frederic  Ouvry 
(1814-1881),  the  grandson  of  the  refugee  and  son  of  Peter 
Aime  Ouvry,  was  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1876,  a Director  of  the  French  Protestant  Hospital,  and  a 
friend  of  Charles  Dickens.  In  the  Ouvry  pedigree  the  names 
of  Garnault  and  de  la  Haize  are  piously  preserved  in  the 
baptismal  denominations  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
Miss  Francisca  Ouvry,  who  died  in  1876,  was  an  authoress 
of  distinction  and  wrote  an  imaginary  biography,  based  on 
historical  facts,  entitled  Arnold  Belahaize,  or  the  Huguenot 
Pastor. 

Elizabeth  Garnault  (1744-1782),  sister  of  Daniel  Garnault  II, 
of  Bull’s  Cross,  Enfield,  married  into  another  refugee  family, 
her  husband  being  Isaac  Vautier  (1735-1767).  Agnew  says 
(vol.  ii,  p.  262),  ‘ the  Vautier  family  embraced  poverty  in 
England  rather  than  apostasy  in  France  . . . but  in  old 
France  were  a noble  and  influential  family.’  Daniel  Vautier 
the  refugee  was  naturalised  as  early  as  1668.  A son  of  Isaac 
Vautier  and  Elizabeth  Garnault  became  a Director  of  the 
French  Hospital  in  1756,  and  his  sons  were  the  Kev.  Eichard 
Vautier,  Vicar  of  Kew  {h.  1821),  and  the  Eev.  Joseph  Garnault 
Vautier  {h.  1824). 

Even  when  the  Huguenot  strains  have  become  blended 
with  those  from  other  sources  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
persistence  of  some  of  the  characteristics  which  inspired  these 

‘ stalwart  old  iconoclasts 
Unconvinced  by  stake  or  gibbet 
That  all  virtue  was  the  past’s.’ 

While  in  the  happy  union  of  Garnault  and  Eomilly  we  see 
in  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  the  finest  effiorescence  of  Huguenot 
character  and  culture,  yet  in  some  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
old  emigres  from  Chatellerault  their  descendants  may  find 
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pleasure  in  tracing  influences  that  spring  from  the  spirit 
which  led  their  forbears  to  forsake  hearth  and  home  and  native 
land  rather  than  renounce  their  faith,  and  to  seek  on  foreign 
soil  that  freedom  of  conscience,  sincerity  in  religion  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  which  France,  in  her  folly,  had 
refused  to  allow. 

Macaulay  has  thus  voiced  in  noble  verse  that  fine  spirit  of 
those  Huguenot  exiles  which  this  Society  exists  to  venerate 
and  to  honour  : 

‘ Farewell  and  for  ever — the  priest  and  the  slave 
May  rule  in  the  halls  of  the  free  and  the  brave  ; 

Our  hearths  we  abandon — our  lands  we  resign, 

But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  Thine.’ 


Note. — In  the  course  of  the  lecture  the  following  exhibits 
were  shown  : Miniatures  of  Aime  Garnault  I,  Ayme  Garnault  II, 
Michael  Garnault,  Samuel  Garnault,  Joseph  Garnault,  Daniel 
Garnault  and  Henry  Carrington  Bowles.  Portraits  of  Margaret 
(Garnault)  Eomilly,  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  Dr.  Peter  Mark  Eoget, 
Peter  Ouvry,  Mrs.  Anne  Sarah  Bowles,  and  a drawing  by  her 
of  Bowling-Green  House.  Also  Garnault  silver  and  china  and 
Aime  Garnault’s  watch. 
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?i^ugurnot  ^ollrdmitl)^  m (gnglanlr  anlj  {rdanlJ. 

By  JOAN  EVANS,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 

The  ancestors  of  most  of  the  members  of  this  Society  came  to 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it 
is  natural  that  many  of  the  researches  that  it  fosters  should 
deal  vith  that  and  later  periods.  But  when  the  influence 
of  French  Protestantism  upon  English  art  is  to  be  considered, 
although  its  chief  effects  occur  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  our  survey  would  not 
be  complete  unless  it  began  at  a much  earlier  date.  We  must 
first  recognise  that  the  English  crafts  were  influenced  by  foreign 
workmen  long  before  the  earliest  Protestant  immigrations. 
As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  the  Goldsmiths’  Company 
had  a register  of  112  alien  goldsmiths  dwelling  in  the  City 
of  London,  Southwark  and  Westminster  ; and  in  1533  the 
' Brotherhood  of  the  Conception  of  our  Blessed  Lady,’  a guild 
of  foreign  artificers  settled  in  the  Blackfriars,  received  a charter 
of  confirmation  from  Henry  VIII.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
such  foreign  artificers  came  for  the  most  part  from  Germany, 
the  Netherlands  and  France.  It  is  true  that  the  influences 
of  Eenaissance  art  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Italians 
such  as  Paganino,  Torrigiano  and  Benedetto  da  Envezzano  ; 
but  this  predominance  was  fleeting,  and  Italian  workmen  and 
Italian  tastes  were  soon  overshadowed  by  Dutch  and  French 
artificers  and  designs.  The  most  Italianate  building  of  its 
time  in  England,  the  palace  of  Nonsuch  near  Cheam,  which 
was  begun  under  the  orders  of  Henry  VIII  in  1538,  was  erected 
by  French  and  Dutch  artificers  as  well  as  by  Italians  and 
Englishmen.  As  early  as  1517  the  number  of  Flemings  working 
in  London,  at  a time  when  unemployment  was  rife  among 
English  workmen,  led  to  the  May  Day  riots  led  by  John  Lincoln. 
Thus  although  the  first  Eenaissance  art  in  England  was  due 
to  Italians,  its  development  passed  into  Teutonic  hands ; 
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the  work  of  one  German  master,  Hans  Holbein,  was  as  defini- 
tive in  the  decorative  arts — and  notably  in  gold  work — as  it 
was  in  the  greater  art  of  portraiture. 

Such  Dutch  and  French  influences  were  soon  strengthened 
by  political  and  religious  forces.  The  first  refugees  from 
France  arrived  in  England  in  1531,^  and  by  1550  the  Dutch 
Church  of  Austin  Friars  was  established.  The  foundation  of 
the  French  Church  in  Threadneedle  Street  quickly  followed. 
Henry  VIII  encouraged  in  particular  the  immigration  of  men 
who  could  help  with  the  provision  of  ordnance  : gunners 
and  armourers,  ‘ makers  of  bombards  ’ and  cannon-founders 
from  France  (especially  Normandy),  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries.^  Apart  from  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  and 
apart  from  artistic  trades  such  as  jewellery,  embroidery  and 
tapestry,  foreign  workmen  were  in  his  time  employed  in  large 
numbers  in  silk-  and  ribbon-weaving,  comb  and  button 
making,  glass-making,  printing,  bookbinding  and  the  manu- 
facture of  felt  hats.^  Even  the  accession  of  the  Catholic  Mary 
in  1553  did  not  at  once  drive  them  from  the  realm.  On  her 
betrothal  to  Philip  in  1554  she  gave  foreign  merchants  and 
craftsmen  twenty-four  days  in  which  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
unless  they  had  letters  of  denization  or  were  ‘ known  merchants.’ 
In  1558,  embittered  by  the  loss  of  Calais,  she  attempted  more 
stringent  measures.  She  succeeded  in  having  a Bill  passed 
to  cancel  their  letters  of  denization  and  to  impose  upon  them 
a tax  towards  the  fortress  she  was  building  ; but  she  failed 
in  securing  their  expulsion  from  the  country  and  her  death 
a few  months  later  brought  her  measures  to  nothing.  The 
church  at  ^Austin  Friars,  that  had  become  a warehouse  for 
naval  stores,  was  reopened,  and  the  foreign  protestant  popula- 
tion was  greatly  increased  by  fresh  immigration.  By  1561 
Alva’s  persecutions  had  driven  over  many  from  the  Spanish 
Netherlands — in  that  year  230  men  from  thence  were  members 
of  the  Dutch  Church — and  in  1562  Elizabeth  allied  herself 
with  the  French  Protestants. 

By  1563  there  were  4534  foreigners  domiciled  in  the  City, 

^ Schickler,  Les  Eglises  du  Refuge,  i,  4. 

2 W.  Cunningham,  Alien  Immigrants  to  England,  1897,  p.  142. 

^ Cunningham,  p.  143. 

VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4.  2 L 
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Southwark  and  Westminster^  More  than  half  of  these  had 
come  over  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; of  the  remaining 
1674  over  700  had  come  over  ‘ for  causes  of  religion.’  That 
was  in  1 563  ; and  four  years  later,  between  March  and  December, 
1567,  more  than  a thousand  strangers  came  to  settle  in  the 

Cit3'.2 

By  1571  ^ there  were  in  the  City  of  London  and  Westminster 
over  four  thousand  Dutchmen  and  Flemings,  440  French, 
148  Italians,  61  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and — an  odd  contrast 
to  modern  ears — 32  Scots.  Persecution  drove  the  Protestant 
refugees  to  England,  and  the  relations  between  England  and 
the  Low  Countries  permitted  trade  to  intensify  their  influence 
on  English  art.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  not  only  employed  a 
Flemish  architect  for  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  but  sent  for  all 
the  materials,  down  to  the  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
paving-stones,  from  Antwerp.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  production  of  engraved  pattern-books 
of  decorative  details  of  every  sort,  from  facades  to  rings,  lent 
a Flemish  flavour  even  to  English  productions.  It  is.  significant 
that  the  prevalence  of  Netherlandish  style  in  English  country 
work  is  contemporary  with  the  production  of  engraved  orna- 
ments by  such  designers  as  Jan  Vredeman  de  Vries,  published 
at  Antwerp,  but  demonstrably  in  use  in  England.^  The 
influence  of  the  German  engravers  on  the  design  of  English 
silver  is  also  manifest  ; a number  of  pieces  with  London  hall- 
marks, of  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
influenced  by  the  designs  of  Peter  Flotner  of  Nuremberg,®  who 

1 R.  E.  G.  Kirk  and  E.  F.  Kirk,  Returns  of  Aliens  dwelling  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  London  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  to  that  of  James  I (Aberdeen, 
1908)  (Publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London),  vol.  x,  4 parts,  p.  xi. 
Creighton  calculates  that  in  1563  the  whole  population  of  London  was  about 
93,000,  some  2000  more  than  the  present  population  of  Northampton,  and 
very  nearly  that  of  Reading. 

2 Kirk,  op.  cit.  Pt.  I,  p.  xiii. 

^ Ibid.  p.  xiv. 

^ The  foundation-stone  was  laid  June  7,  1566.  Burgon,  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  1839,  ii,  503  ; quoted,  M.  Jourdain,  English  Decoration 
and  Furniture  of  the  Early  Renaissance  1500-1650  (1924),  p.  21. 

^ Jourdain,  op.  cit.  p.  23. 

® See  Watts,  Old  English  Silver,  1924,  p.  40.  He  cites  particularly  a stand- 
ing salt  of  1569  belonging  to  the  Vintners’  Company,  with  figures  of  Patience, 
Justice,  Temperance  and  Venus  after  engravings  by  Flotner,  and  the  1572 
salt  in  the  Jewel-House  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  Hope,  Fortitude  and 
Faith  from  his  designs. 
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died  in  1546,  and  of  Hans  Brosamer,^  who  worked  in  western 
Germany  from  1536  to  1550. 

The  heavy  immigration  between  1567  and  1569  from  French 
Flanders,  in  consequence  of  Alva’s  persecutions,  was  followed 
in  1572  by  a further  influx,  chiefly  from  Normandy,  Brittany 
and  Picardy,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; and  again 
in  1585  by  a further  immigration  after  France  and  Spain  had 
formed  an  anti-Protestant  alliance.^  The  return  for  1583  shows 
a great  increase,  especially  among  the  craftsmen.  There  were 
a hundred  foreign  joiners  and  seventy-three  foreign  weavers 
working  in  London  ; and  when  we  talk  rather  vaguely  of 
foreign  influence  on  such  a house  as  Hatfield  or  on  such 
‘ English  ’ industries  as  Sheldon  tapestries  we  should  do  well 
to  remember  their  existence.  Their  English  contemporaries 
did  not  find  it  easy  to  forget  them.  In  1593  over  two  thousand 
London  apprentices  revolted  against  foreigners,  Flemings  and 
Frenchmen,  trading  in  London,  and  the  revolt  was  with  some 
difficulty  stopped  by  the  Corporation.  It  was  followed  in 
1595  by  another,  on  a smaller  scale,  against  the  refugees  in 
Southwark.  In  1598  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  Companies 
themselves  took  action  against  them,  and  forbade  them  to 
work  in  the  city  ; and  this  ban  was  only  lifted  by  an  Order 
in  Council. 

The  foreign  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  were  hardly  as 
numerous  as  the  joiners  and  weavers,  but  were  far  from 
negligible.  I have  counted  in  the  lists  given  in  Kirk’s 
invaluable  Beturns  of  Aliens,  and  have  found  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  alone  some  150  Dutch,  German  and  Flemish  gold- 
smiths and  silversmiths  (a  number  of  whom  state  that  they 
have  come  to  England  for  religion’s  sake),  as  well  as  more  than 
fifty  lapidaries  and  diamond  cutters  and  about  twenty  jewellers, 

1 Watts,  op.  cit.  p.  39.  He  cites  as  instances  of  his  influence  : 

A cup  of  1535  in  Cirencester  Church,  said  to  have  been  made  for  Anne 
Boleyn.  It  is,  except  for  the  Boleyn  badge,  taken  from  one  of  his  engravings. 

A standing  cup  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Another  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  They  were  both  given  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

Communion  cups  of  1545  at  St.  Margaret  Pattens;  of  1535  at  St.  Michael’s, 
Paternoster  Royal,  and  Gatcombe,  Isle  of  Wight;  of  1543  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft, 
Norwich  ; of  1550  at  Plympton  St.  Mary ; and  of  1554  at  Barnstaple. 

2 D.  C.  A.  Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  from  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
1871,  p.  10. 
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mostly  from  Antwerp.  The  bucklemakers,  eleven  in  number, 
nearly  all  come  from  the  Walloon  side  of  the  Low  Countries  : 
Tournai,  St.  Omer,  Armentieres  are  named,  as  well  as  the 
provinces  of  Brabant  and  Flanders. 

Daniel  von  Wensin,  in  an  Oratio  contra  Britanniam  delivered 
at  Tubingen  in  1613,  says  : ‘ It  is  not  long  since  that  the 
majority  of  artificers  and  mechanics  were  aliens  and  foreigners, 
and  the  goldsmiths  in  London  were  nearly  all  Germans  ’ ^ ; 
and  these  figures  prove  that  his  statement,  though  exaggerated, 
is  more  than  a rhetorical  figment. 

Besides  these  German  and  Flemish  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
I have  found  sixty-three  French  goldsmiths  working  in  London 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  as  well  as  one  cutter  of 
pearls,  four  diamond  cutters,  and  five  jewellers.  Of  the  gold- 
smiths only  four  are  specifically  recorded  to  have  come  to 
England  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  ; but  as  the  lists  were  in 
most  cases  compiled  with  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
nearly  all  Huguenots. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  had 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  them.  First,  the  Wardens  had  to 
see  that  the  foreign  goldsmiths  had  received  letters  of  deniza- 
tion or  could  produce  adequate  testimonials  ; ^ in  1560,  for 
instance,  two  Frenchmen  came  to  be  sworn,  but  were  refused 
on  account  of  their  bringing  no  testimonials,  and  forbidden  to 
work  anywhere  in  the  City  or  its  liberties  until  testimonials 
had  been  procured.^  Secondly,  they  had  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  the  immigrant  goldsmiths  and  the  native 
members  of  the  craft.  As  early  as  1565  there  was  an  order 
that  the  children  of  freemen  should  not  be  bound  apprentice 
to  foreigners  or  strangers,^  followed  in  the  next  year  by  another 
' that  there  shall  be  no  murmuring  against  strangers.’  ^ The 
Company,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  merciful  than 

1 W.  B.  Rye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I,  p.  cviii. 

2 Orders  on  this  point  were  issued  in  1545  and  1546  (W.  S.  Prideaux, 
Memorials  of  the  Goldsmiths’’  Company,  1896,  i,  48,  53).  In  1559  a Dutchman 
was  ordered  to  depart  from  the  city  and  its  liberties,  unless  he  produced  testi- 
monials of  good  conduct  {ibid.  p.  61).  In  1577  and  1595  Frenchmen  brought 
such  testimonials  from  the  minister  of  the  French  Church  (pp.  82,  89). 

2 Prideaux,  i,  61.  ^ Ibid,  i,  65.  ® Ibid,  i,  67. 
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the  Corporation  in  its  dealings  with  the  foreigners,  for  in 
1575  the  Wardens  received  a precept  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
commanding  them,  in  the  Queen’s  behalf,  that  thenceforth 
no  member  of  the  Company  was  to  take  an  apprentice  other 
than  the  child  of  an  Englishman,  born  within  the  Queen’s 
dominions.^ 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question  was  increased 
by  a legal  problem  that  had  arisen  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
English  religious  houses.  For  with  the  end  of  monastic  life 
the  sites  of  monasteries  and  collegiate  churches  had  come  to 
be  occupied  by  houses  inhabited  by  lay  folk,  who  none  the 
less  continued  to  claim  the  privileges  and  legal  exemptions 
that  had  attached  to  the  former  religious  foundation.  Thus 
the  alien  goldsmiths  tended  to  congregate  in  the  various 
monastic  ‘ liberties  ’ and  precincts,  such  as  Blackfriars,  West- 
minster, and  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand. ^ In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  French  goldsmiths  may  be  roughly  grouped  round  three 
such  centres.  Nine  were  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand, 
five  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  eight  in  that  of  Farring- 
don  Without  and  nineteen  in  the  Blackfriars.  Though  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  liberties  were  uncertain,  yet 
they  were  to  some  extent  able  to  claim  freedom  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  trade  guilds  ; and  as  early  as  1545  a 
Court  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  decided  to  sue  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  about  ‘ goldsmiths  dwelling  in  sanctuaries.’  ^ The 
respectable  English  members  of  the  Company  were  nearly  all 
gathered  together  in  Cheapside  and  Lombard  Street,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Hall  of  their  Worshipful  Company  ; in  1566, 
out  of  108  members  of  the  Company,  seventy-seven  were  in 
Cheapside  and  thirty-one  in  Lombard  Street.^  By  the  time 
of  James  I the  situation  was  serious,  for  there  w^ere  not  enough 
goldsmiths  to  fill  the  traditional  quarter  in  Cheapside,  from 
Old  Change,  near  Paternoster  Kow',  to  the  open  space  near 
the  Mercers’  Chapel  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street.  The  Gold- 
smiths’ Company  complained,  as  late  as  1622,  that  the  immi- 
grant goldsmiths  had  their  workrooms  scattered  and  hidden 

^ Prideaux,  i,  79.  ^ Cunningham,  p.  144.  ^ Prideaux,  i,  48. 

* Chaffers,  Gilda  Aurifabrornm,  1883,  p.  8.  In  1509  there  had  been  only  89 
goldsmiths,  68  in  Cheape  and  21  in  Lombard  Street. 
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and  not  easily  controllable  by  the  Wardens,  ‘ it  being  partlie 
the  meanes  that  the  use  and  exercise  of  other  meane  trades 
are  crept  into  the  goldsmithes  row  in  Cheape  and  Lombard 
Street,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  this  citie.’  ^ The  King  then 
ordered  that  no  other  trades  but  that  of  the  goldsmiths  should 
have  shops  in  Cheapside.^  This  was  but  one  step  in  a general 
campaign  against  the  foreign  workmen.  At  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  privileges  granted  to  the  merchants  of 
the  Steelyard  and  the  Hanseatic  League  had  been  finally 
withdrawn  ; in  1607  the  rules  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company 
had  been  made  more  strict,  and  the  order  for  the  masterpiece 
enacted  ; ^ and  everywhere  restrictions  'were  imposed.  In  1616 
there  was  a petition  against  the  refugees,  complaining  that 
they  had  usurped  many  trades.  ‘ Their  chiefest  cause  of 
entertainment  here  of  late  was  in  charity  to  shroud  them  from 
persecution  for  religion  ; and,  beinge  here,  theire  necessity 
became  the  mother  of  their  ingenuitie  in  deviseing  many 
trades,  before  to  us  unknown.’  ^ The  chief  grievances  against 
them  were  that  they  were  too  frugal,  that  they  had  introduced 
new  machinery  for  tape,  lace,  ribbon  and  so  on,  ‘ whereby 
one  man  doth  more  amongst  them  than  seven  Englishe  men 
can  doe,’  and  that  they  kept  their  trade  secrets  to  themselves. 
But  in  spite  of  bad  feeling  and  restrictions,  the  aliens  were 
tenacious,  and  as  late  as  1622  there  were  184  of  them  engaged 
in  the  goldsmith’s  trade  in  London.^  The  Company  complained 
that  they  were  beginning  also  to  deal  in  banking,  and  that 
" By  reason  of  theire  great  and  increasing  nomber  buying, 
selling,  and  making,  of  gold  and  silver  wares,  jewells, 
pretious  stones,  and  other  imployments  within  this  cittie  and 
suburbs,  solely  and  properlie  belonging  to  the  Goldsmith’s 
profession  free  of  this  cittie,  the  saide  aliens  and  strangers 
do  take  awaye  a great  part  of  the  lyberty  and  maintenance 

^ Cunningham,  p.  206.  ^ W.  W.  Watts,  p.  2. 

^ Prideaux,  ii,  363.  The  order  speaks  of  ‘ aliens  and  strangers  workman- 
ship in  better  reputation  and  request  than  that  of  our  ov/n  nation.’ 
Cunningham,  p.  168. 

^ W.  D.  Cooper,  Lists  of  foreign  Protestants  and  Aliens  resident  in  England 
1618-1688  (Camden  Society,  1862),  p.  v,  shows  that  in  1621  there  were  25 
diamond  cutters,  20  goldsmiths,  35  jewellers,  2 watchmakers,  1 workman  in 
gold,  9 stone-cutters  and  3 silversmiths.  These  were  the  most  important  trades, 
except  for  39  dyers,  183  merchants,  64  sleeve  makers,  43  shoemakers,  148 
tailors  and  349  weavers. 
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of  the  free  goldsmiths  of  this  citie  who  are  thereby  exceeding- 
lie  impoverished  and  disabled  in  their  estates  to  beare  publique 
charges.’  ^ 

The  time  of  the  Company’s  difficulties  with  the  emigrants 
of  the  first  period  w^as,  how^ever,  nearing  its  end.  For  England 
was  ceasing  to  offer  the  refugee  craftsmen  the  peace  and 
patronage  that  they  needed.  The  Court  of  Charles  I,  it  is 
true,  had  supported  three  Huguenot  artists  of  the  first  rank — 
Nicolas  Briot,  the  medallist,  who  entered  the  King’s  service  in 
1625  ; Hubert  Lesueur,  who  became  the  Court  sculptor  in 
1630  ; and  Jean  Petitot,  the  famous  enameller,  born  at  Geneva 
of  French  Protestant  parents.  Besides  these  there  were  a few 
craftsmen.  Theodore  Eogiers,  wBose  portrait  is  among  those 
of  artists  drawn  by  Vandyck,  designed  and  executed  several 
pieces  of  plate  for  the  King.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
ornamented  with  mythological  subjects,  such  as  a silver  ewer 
with  the  Judgment  of  Paris  after  a design  by  Eubens.^  But 
the  Civil  War  ended  the  possibility  of  Court  patronage  ; the 
religious  strife  of  the  age  brought  much  dissension  into  the 
councils  of  the  French  Church  in  London  ; Cromwell  encouraged 
Dutch  rather  than  French  immigrants  ; and  the  thirties  and 
forties  of  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  a return  of  the 
Huguenot  craftsmen  to  France.  For  after  1629  they  could 
live  there  peacefully  and  indeed  prosperously.  Colbert  gave 
every  encouragement  to  their  industry  ; it  is  significant  that 
on  the  death  of  Charles  I Jean  Petitot  returned  to  France  to 
enter  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  Political  and  economic 
factors  could  do  what  all  the  edicts  of  the  City  Companies 
had  failed  to  effect. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  alien  gold- 
smiths on  English  plate  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  identify 
the  maker  of  a piece  of  sixteenth-century  silver,  though  the 
exact  year  of  its  making  can  generally  be  determined  by  the 
mark.  But  certain  pieces  of  the  second  half  of  the  century, 
bearing  the  London  hall-mark,  are  yet  so  obviously  foreign 
in  their  style  that  it  is  permissible  to  think  that  they  may  have 

^ Cunningham,  p.  205. 

2 J.  Starkie  Gardner,  Old  English  Plate,  1903,  p.  81. 
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been  the  work  of  some  of  the  foreign  craftsmen.^  A rose- 
water ewer  and  salver,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Eutland,  of 
agate  and  silver  gilt,  with  the  London  hall-mark  for  1579,  is 
not  in  the  least  English  in  its  elaboration  of  design  ; it  is  far 
more  like  some  richly  mounted  vessels  of  agate  and  similar 
stones,  probably  made  by  French  workmen,  that  are  in  the 
State  Collections  at  Madrid  ; nor  does  this  foreign  quality 
seem  to  be  the  result  merely  of  the  influence  of  a foreign 
engraved  ‘ pattern  ’ on  an  English  craftsman.  Some  work 
curiously  German  in  style,  likevdse  bearing  the  English  hall- 
mark, is  now  in  the  State  Collection  at  Leningrad,  and  there 
must  once  have  been  much  more  of  it. 

Such  foreign  influences  gradually  diminished  in  intensity, 
and  were  less  powerful  in  the  reign  of  James  I than  in  that 
of  Elizabeth.  A few  pieces,  howe^ver,  unmistakably  betray 
them.  A silver-gilt  ewer  with  the  hall-mark  of  1617,  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  definitely  recalls  the  descriptions 
of  Theodore  Kogiers’  work.  The  dish  that  goes  with  it  is 
chased  with  the  Triumph  of  Neptune  with  figures  in  vigorous 
yet  graceful  movement,  with  a classical  leaf  moulding  round 
the  central  boss,  and  an  elaborate  border;  none  of  this  work 
is  typically  English,  but  the  hall-mark  is  unmistakable.  By 
the  middle  third  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  effects  of 
such  foreign  influences  had  almost  disappeared,  and  English 
plate  was  indeed  English. 

The  long  exile  of  the  English  Court,  however,  prepared 
the  way  for  renewed  foreign  influence,  and  the  increasing 
intolerance  of  the  French  government  led  to  fresh  waves  of 
immigration  to  England.  But  the  earliest  influence  to  be 
evident  in  Piestoration  silver  and  the  first  foreign  workmen 
to  be  complained  of  were  Dutch.  As  early  as  1664  a petition 
against  them  was  made  to  the  Court  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Com- 
pany,^ stating  that  English  goldsmiths  ‘ have  not  one-third- 

^ Mr.  Watts,  op.  cit.  p.  39,  cites  the  following  important  instances : 

(1)  Gourd-shaped  cups  on  tree-trunk  stems,  like  those  of  the  Armourers’ 
and  Brasiers’  Companies  and  of  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth. 

(2)  Tall  standing  covered  cups  at  St.  John’s  and  Corpus  Christ!  Colleges,, 
Cambridge. 

(3)  Tazza  of  1567  at  St.  Michael’s,  Southampton. 

(4)  A set  of  twelve  plates  (1567)  engraved  with  the  Labours  of  Hercules 
from  designs  by  Heinrich  Aldegrever. 

(5)  The  great  Bowes  cup  of  1561,  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

2 Prideaux,  ii,  151. 
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day’s  work  . . . from  the  multitude  of  strangers  artificers.’ 
Representations  were  made  to  the  King,  who  promised  to  be 
sparing  in  recommending  foreigners  for  privileges.  Once  again 
political  forces  were  to  prove  too  strong  for  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths.  By  1670  fresh  persecutions  were 
beginning  in  France,  and  eight  years  later  a Bill  was  moved 
in  Parliament  to  enable  foreign  Protestants  to  exercise  their 
trades  in  certain  places,  and  to  enter  on  the  usual  seven  years’ 
apprenticeship.  In  July  1678  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company  was  protesting  against  it.  ‘ The  Court 
are  acquainted  that  there  is  a bill  depending  in  Parliament  for 
the  license  of  Protestant  strangers  to  come  from  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  and  here  to  exercise  manual  occupations  without 
any  let  or  molestation,  which,  if  granted,  will  very  much  tend 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives  of  the  kingdom,  and  especial 
to  the  artificers  of  this  Company,  and  it  is  agreed  to  oppose 
the  Bill.’  1 Already  ^ Robert  Blanchard  had  taken  over 
Wheeler’s  goldsmith’s  and  banking  business,  that  he  was  to 
hand  over  later  to  his  partner  and  stepson.  Child,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  banking  houses  in  England.  The  protests  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company  were  again  to  prove  futile.  For  in  the 
eyes  of  politicians  it  was  more  important  to  increase  the  trade 
of  England  and  to  diminish  her  imports  than  to  keep  that 
trade  entirely  in  English  hands.  The  political  traditions  of 
the  time  made  a self-supporting  ideal  the  natural  one  for  a 
country  in  England’s  position  ; and  this  ideal  interacted  with 
political  and  religious  sentiment  in  making  the  encouragement 
of  Huguenot  immigration  a part  of  England’s  policy.  In  1679 
Lord  Halifax  wrote  to  his  brother,  Henry  Savile,  the  English 
Ambassador  in  Paris  : ‘ I am  sure  we  must  renounce  all  good 
sense  if  we  do  not  encourage  them  by  all  possible  invitation. 

. . . Those  that  have  not  zeal  enough  to  endeavour  it  for  the 
preserving  of  our  religion,  might  have  wit  enough  to  do  it 
for  the  increasing  our  trade.’  ^ Less  than  two  years  later 
Henry  Savile  wrote  to  advise  the  King  to  give  naturalisation 

^ Prideaux,  ii. 

2 In  1676  ; Hilton  Price,  A Handbook  of  London  Bankers,  1876.  He  died 
in  1681,  leaving  £200  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  for  pensions  to  widows, 
£100  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  £100  to  Bedlam.  James  Blanchard,  who  was 
working  as  a goldsmith  in  Dublin  in  1704-1705  (Jackson,  p.  657),  may  have 
been  a relative  ; the  name  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Registers. 

2 R.  L.  Poole,  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  1880,  p.  74. 
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to  Protestant  refugees,  and  on  July  28,  1681,  Charles  II  made 
the  famous  order  granting  ‘ Letters  of  Denization  under  the 
Great  Seal  without  any  charge  whatsoever,  and  likewise  such 
further  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  consistent  with  the 
laws  for  the  liberty  and  free  exercise  of  their  trades  and  handi- 
crafts. . . ^ The  refugees,  moreover,  were  allowed  to  come 

in  ‘ with  their  wares.’  ^ 

That  generous  offer  gave  hope  of  a peaceful  livelihood  to 
the  Huguenot  craftsmen  of  France ; and  among  the  early 
refugees  were  many  goldsmiths.  One  of  the  first  of  these  to 
gain  a footing  in  England  was  Pierre  Harache.  A year  after 
the  Order  granting  denization,  in  July  1682,  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  considered  a certificate^ 
(which  still  exists)  in  the  following  terms  : ‘ These  are  to  certify 
all  whom  it  may  concern  that  Peter  Harache,  lately  come  from 
France  for  to  avoid  persecution  and  live  quietly,  is  not  only  a 
Protestant,  but  by  his  Majesty’s  bounty  is  made  a free  denizen, 
that  he  may  settle  here  freely  with  his  family,  for  token 
whereof  we  have  given  him  this  certificate.’  There  are  five 
signatories,  including  the  minister  of  the  French  Church  of  the 
Sawoy.  Pierre  Harache  was  duly  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Company.  More  difficulty  was  made  over  his  fellow- 
refugee,  John  Louis.  On  July  27, 1682,  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
considered  a petition  from  him,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
made  a Freeman  by  Eedemption  in  the  Goldsmiths’  Company, 
on  payment  of  forty-six  shillings  and  eightpence.^  In  Sep- 
tember following  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  was  petitioned 
against  the  admission  of  foreigners  ; ^ and  in  February  Louis’s 

1 Agnew,  p.  25.  ^ Ibid.  p.  1.34. 

2 Prideaux,  ii,  172.  His  family  history  is  not  certain.  A Mary  Harache, 
widow,  of  Dieppe,  and  another  woman  of  the  same  name,  of  Rouen,  appear  in 
the  Bounty  List  for  1687.  John  Harache  became  a denizen  in  1687  (his  trade 
is  not  recorded),  and  a Jean  Harache,  living  in  Rider’s  Court,  Soho,  is  named 
in  the  small  Workers’  Book  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  in  1726  (Chaffers,  p.  81).  Two 
Peter  Harraches  entered  their  marks  in  1698  (Jackson,  p.  247)  ; the  younger  is 
last  mentioned  in  1705.  Abraham  Harache,  orfevre,  appears  in  the  Savoy 
Register  in  1706  ; Francis  Harache,  silversmith  at  ‘ the  Blackmoor’s  Head,’ 
Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  St.  Giles,  appears  in  the  small  Workers’  Book  in  1738 
(Chaffers,  p.  81),  and  Thomas  Harache,  who  was  one  of  the  royal  goldsmiths, 
lived  in  Pall  Mall  from  1758  until  after  1773  (Chaffers,  p.  90  ; Jackson,  p.  256). 

^ Rep.  87,  fol.  215b-216.  Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Beeman. 

^ Prideaux,  ii,  173.  The  register  of  apprentices  for  1682  includes  an  entry 
for  Domenico  Arighi  which  has  been  cancelled,  with  a note  in  the  margin, 

‘ Not  admitted  because  the  son  of  an  alien.’ 
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case  again  came  before  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  as  the  Company 
had  not  admitted  him.  The  Court  ordered  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  to  admit  him  without  delay  or  appear  to  give  their 
reasons.^ 

Meanwhile  events  in  France  were  making  any  trade  protest 
futile.  The  Kevocation  of  1685  was  followed  by  an  emigration 
of  craftsmen  serious  enough  to  make  even  a Bourbon  learn 
that  the  prosperity  of  his  country  depended  upon  the  activities 
of  such  men.  The  number  who  escaped  to  England  was  con- 
siderable, but  they  were  not  all.  A colony  of  Huguenot  gold- 
smiths and  jewellers,  especially  from  Metz,  was  founded  in 
Berlin  ; ^ goldsmiths  from  Paris,  Dijon  and  Macon  took  refuge 
in  Geneva.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  of  the  Bevocation  there 
were  already  200  there  from  the  north  of  France.^  Hanau 
in  Hesse  had  another  colony  of  goldsmiths,  who  established 
the  metal-working  industry  for  which  the  province  is  still 
famous.^  Others  went  by  way  of  Holland  or  England  to  New 
York  : goldsmiths  named  Le  Eoux,  Hastier,  Goelet,  Pelletreau, 
Moulinar  and  Huertin  were  early  settled  there,  and  William 
Penn  mentions  another,  Cesar  Ghiselin,  in  1702.^  At  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  was  enacted, 
the  Marquis  de  Bonrepaus  was  sent  to  England  as  a special 
envoy  to  entice  the  ‘ industrious  ’ refugees  back  to  France. 
In  the  May  following  he  was  able  to  report  the  re-embarkation 
of  253  members  of  the  industrial  classes,  on  a promise  of 
toleration.®  This  promise  seems  to  have  been  kept,  at  any 
rate  in  the  case  of  certain  craftsmen.  Several  Paris  gold- 
smiths, received  into  their  trade  guild  before  1685,  did  not 
emigrate,  were  not  expelled,  and  were  buried  as  Protestants.’ 
The  King  of  France  had  the  right  to  impose  the  reception  of  a 
master  goldsmith  on  the  Cour  des  Monnaies  and  the  guild, 
by  a lettre  de  cachet.  In  the  course  of  his  long  reign  Louis  XIV 
exercised  this  privilege  once,  and  that  in  1681  in  favour  of  a 
Protestant,  Josias  Belle,  who  continued  in  his  favour  and 

^ Rep.  88,  fol.  70.  2 Poole,  p.  119. 

3 Ibid.  p.  155.  4 p_  137^ 

® E.  A.  J ones,  Old  English  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  1928,  p.  7 . Another 
early  settler  in  Connecticut  was  Rene  Grignon.  He  was  followed  by  Pierre 
t^nintard,  1762  ; and  Timothy  Bontecou,  1693-1784,  who  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  France.  Ibid.  p.  10. 

® Agnew,  p.  30. 


’ Nocq,  Le  poiuQon  de  Paris,  iv,  160, 
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service  long  after  the  Revocation.  It  is  significant  that  in 
1719  the  Cour  des  Monnaies  received  a petition  from  the 
Catholic  goldsmiths  of  Saumur,  complaining  that  not  only 
the  clergy  of  that  town  but  also  the  abbots  and  abbesses  of 
the  district  gave  their  work  to  Protestant  goldsmiths.^  At 
the  same  time  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  of  Paris  were  induced 
to  offer  special  privileges  to  those  who  recanted  ; in  June, 
1686,  their  court  enacted  ‘ Le  nombre  de  trois  cents  maitres 
demeure  fixe  par  le  reglement  du  30  decembre  1679  ; nean- 
moins  on  recevra  les  compagnons  ^ protestants  qui  ohtiennent 
la  maitrise  pour  leur  reunion  a la  foi  catholique.’  ^ Very  few 
seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  ; one,  Theo- 
phile  Masse,  a member  of  a dynasty  of  Paris  goldsmiths,^  was 
received  master  in  1686  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  ‘ par  aiiet  du 
conseil,  pour  sa  conversion  a la  foi  catholique.’  ^ I am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  is  the  same  Theophile  Masse,  ‘ orfevre,’  as 
appears  in  1704  on  the  register  of  the  Huguenot  Church  of 
Leicester  Fields.®  For  most  goldsmiths,  indeed,  Paris  ne 
valait  pas  une  messe.  Quite  apart  from  the  sincerity  of  their 
religious  convictions,  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the  market. 
For  in  1687  the  need  for  finding  silver  to  finance  his  unprofitable 
wars  made  Louis  XIV  order  that  all  the  plate  in  the  kingdom 
should  be  melted,  and  that  the  further  employment  of  any 
silversmith  should  be  forbidden.  It  was  this,  rather  than  any 
emigration  of  the  Paris  goldsmiths  en  masse,  which  dealt  a 
blow  to  the  craft  from  which  it  took  long  to  recover.  For 
the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  French  plate  was  only 
gradually  removed.  As  late  as  1722  the  gardes  of  the  Paris 
guild  petitioned  the  King  to  do  something  to  better  their  lot  ; 
saying,  ‘ On  sait  le  peu  de  commerce  qu’ils  font  depuis  plusieurs 
annees  ; on  sait  que  Ton  n’a  jamais  moins  fabrique  et  que 
Ton  ne  pent  pas  moins  fabriquer  que  Ton  fait  depuis  tres- 
longtemps  ; on  sait  les  coups  que  la  prohibition  des  grands 
ouvrages,  la  rupture  de  ceux  de  vermeil,  et  plusieurs  autres 
circonstances  aussifacheuses,  ont  porte  a leur  commerce.  . . ^ 

1 Nocq,  iv,  159.  They  asked,  not  unreasonably,  that  ‘ I’entretien  des  vases 
sacres  soit  reserve  aux  artisans  catholiques.’  ^ I.e.  iourneymen. 

3 Nocq,  iv,  155.  ^ 210-216.  ^ iij;  212. 

3 Cf.  Bounty  List,  1706 : ‘ Theophile  Masse,  de  Chasteaudun,  53  ans,  Orfevre, 
Rider’s  Court.’ 

’ Lacroix,  Histoire  de  Vorfevrerie-joaillerie  (Paris,  1880),  p.  141. 
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Meanwhile  in  England  prosperity  reigned  under  ^Yilliam  and 
Mary,  and  was  hardly  diminished  under  Anne  and  George  I ; 
and  such  Huguenots  as  were  by  training  and  tradition  gold- 
smiths, and  such  as  had  newly  taken  to  the  trade,  were  earning 
a better  living  than  their  Parisian  confreres.  A notable 
number  of  those  who  practised  the  craft  in  England  bore 
the  names  of  well-known  goldsmiths’  families  in  France.  A 
few  can  be  identified  with  men  who  were  members  of  the 
Paris  Company  before  the  emigration.  Pierre  Mar  chant,  for 
instance,  who  appears  in  the  Kegisters  of  Hungerford  Market 
in  1694  as  ‘ orfevre  ’ and  in  1698  as  ‘ marchand  jouailler,’  ^ 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  Pierre  Marchant  as  was  received  into 
the  Paris  Company  in  1659,  and  is  described  in  their  1689 
list  as  being  in  England.  He,  again,  came’ of  a family  of  gold- 
smiths ; he  was  received  as  ‘ fils  de  maitre,’  and  so  was  his 
father  before  him.^  Similarly  Louis  Godin,  who  was  a 
Huguenot  watchmaker  in  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate,  in  1701,^ 
is  probably  identical  with  Louis  Godin,  ‘ compagnon  travaillant 
en  or,’  whose  mark  was  registered  at  Paris  in  1681.^  The 
greater  number  of  the  Huguenot  goldsmiths  working  in 
England  came,  however,  not  from  Paris  but  from  the  provinces, 
and  here  the  records  are  often  lost  or  unpublished.  John 
Paturle,  who  belonged  to  the  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company 
from  1704-1721,  is  recorded  to  have  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  France,^  hut  apparently  not  at  Paris.  But  the  coincidence 
of  their  names  with  those  of  dynasties  of  goldsmiths  in  Paris — 
who  often  set  up  their  younger  sons  in  business  in  the  provinces 
— is  too  frequent  to  be  a result  of  chance.  Francis  Legare, 
for  example,  a jevreller  naturalised  in  1682,®  is  fairly  certainly 
a relative  of  Gedeon  and  Gilles  Legare,  famous  court  jewellers 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  earlier  years  of  Louis  XIV. 
I have  found  no  further  reference  to  him  in  England,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  he  may  have  been  one  of  those  induced  to 

^ In  1699  he  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne’s,  Porter  Street. 

^ Nocq,  iii.  195.  His  father,  likewise  Pierre,  was  probably  the  son  of  the 
Pierre  Marchant  who  published  a set  of  engraved  designs  for  jewellery  in  1623. 
Guilmard,  Les  maitres  ornemanisteSt  p.  40. 

^ Threadneedle  Street  Registers,  III. 

^ Nocq,  ii,  261.  There  was  a succession  of  Godins  who  were  members  of 
the  Paris  Company. 

® Jackson,  op.  cit.  p.  636, 


® Agnew,  p.  42. 
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return  to  France  in  1685.^  John  Chartier,  again,  who  entered 
his  mark,  very  French  in  type,  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  in  1698,^ 
was  probably  descended  from  the  Jean  Chartier  who  was 
received  master  in  Paris  in  1614.^  David  Berny,  a jeweller 
naturalised  in  1682,^  was  probably  a relative  of  Samuel  Berny, 
a Paris  craftsman  who  was  received  master  in  1656  and  died 
in  1675.^  Benjamin  Beauvais,  received  into  the  Dublin  Gold- 
smiths’ Company  in  1717  Jacob  Aubert,a  lapidary  in  London 
in  1701  Louis  Guichard,  whose  mark — of  French  type — was 
entered  in  1748  ; ® Abraham  Hallee,  a jeweller  in  St.  x\nne’s, 
Westminster,  in  1724;^  Anthoine  Hebert,  a watchmaker  in 
Shoreditch  in  1701  ; Pierre  Joubert,  jeweller  in  St.  Anne’s, 
Westminster,  in  1699  ; David  Hubert,  the  King’s  watch- 
maker, established'  in  London  about  1710  ; Noe  Girard, 
goldsmith  in  Lothbury  Court  in  1706  ; Anthony  Girard, 
goldsmith  in  Dublin  in  1701,^^  and  Francis  Girard,  warden  of 
the  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company  in  1710  ; Daniel  Gamier, 
goldsmith  in  London  about  1696 ; Samuel  Avelines,  at 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  in  1709,^^  and  several  others — de  la 
Haye,  Dupuy,  Foulet — bore  the  names  of  well-known  dynasties 
of  Paris  goldsmiths.  Paul  Crespin,  whose  mark  was  entered 
in  London  in  1720,^®  was  probably  connected  with  the  Guillaume 

^ The  dynasty  of  Legare  jewellers  continued  at  Paris  until  1771  (Nocq, 
iii,  82). 

2 Jackson,  English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Maries,  2nd  ed.  1921,  p.  163.  He 
was  the  father  of  Daniel  Chartier,  who  was  apprenticed  to  him  in  1720  and 
was  working  in  Hemings  Row  in  1740  (Chaffers,  p.  182).  He  was  made  free 
‘ by  Redemption,’  which  (at  that  date)  suggests  he  had  already  completed  his 
training  in  France.  A Frances  Chartier,  a widow  from  Mouchan  in  Poitou, 
appears  in  the  Bounty  Lists  from  1690  onwards. 

^ Nocq,  i,  243.  ^ Agnew,  p.  42.  ® Nocq,  i,  109. 

® Jackson,  p.  637  ; see  Nocq,  i,  88. 

’ Register  of  Leicester  Fields  ; cf.  Nocq,  i,  22. 

^ Jackson,  p.  253  ; cf.  Nocq,  ii,  290. 

^ Register  of  Le  Carre  ; cf.  Nocq,  ii,  302-3. 

Threadneedle  Street  Register  III ; cf.  Nocq,  ii,  317-19. 

Register  of  Hungerford  Market ; cf.  Nocq,  ii,  360-1. 

Britten,  Old  Clocks  and  Watches;  Manchee,  Huguenot  London  ; c/. Nocq, 
ii,  333-4. 

Threadneedle  Street  Register.  Jackson,  p.  657. 

Ibid.  p.  627.  Freeman  in  1696  ‘ by  Redemption,  according  to  an  order 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  ’ ; which  suggests  that  he  had 
completed  his  training  in  France. 

Tankard  and  cover,  1698,  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Louis  Mouiitbatten. 

17  Hug.  Soc.  Reg.  XXXV ; cf.  Nocq,  i,  38-9. 

1®  Jackson,  p.  172. 
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Crespin  received  master  at  Paris  in  1542,  the  Jean  Crespin 
received  in  1574,  the  Israel  Crespin  who  was  a goldsmith  at 
Saumur  in  1621,  and  the  Pierre  Crespin  apprenticed  in  1720 
and  received  in  1736.  Pierre  Platel,  again,  who  entered  his 
mark,  characteristically  French,  in  London  in  1699,^  must 
probably  have  been  connected  with  the  dynasty  of  Platels 
who  were  goldsmiths  at  Beauvais  from  the  fifteenth  century 
down  to  the  Revolution.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
his  relationship  to  Jacques  Platel,  maitre-orfevre  in  1650, 
whose  sons  Claude  and  Jacques  were  received  masters  in 
1693.2 

The  French  tradition  was  continued  in  England  even 
in  the  makers’  marks  of  the  Huguenot  goldsmiths,  many  of 
whom  had  marks  of  the  French  type  with  a crown  over  their 
initials,  while  others  introduced  a fleur-de-lis.  Louis  Guichard 
and  Pierre  Platel  have  already  been  mentioned  ; others  with 
the  crown  are  Peter  Archambo,^  John  Barbe,^  Philip  Bruguier,^ 
J.  A.  Calame,®  Isaac  Cornasseau,'^  Lewis  Dupont,®  David 
Fleurant,®  Peter  Harache,^®  Louis  Laroche, Samuel  Laundry, ^2 
John  ^2  and  Augustin  Lesage,^^  Lewis  Ouvry,^^  and  Philip 
Rainaud.i®  The  fleur-de-lis  above  or  below  their  initials  was 
used  by  an  almost  equal  number  of  goldsmiths  : John  Barbe, 
in  his  earlier  mark,^^  Augustine  Courtauld,^®  Edward  Feline,^® 
Peze  Pilleau,2®  Abraham  Roussel  21  and  David  Willaume.22  A 
number  combined  the  crowned  initials  of  the  French  type 
with  the  fleur-de-lis  ; among  them  may  be  mentioned  John 


1 Jackson,  p.  156. 

2 Nocq,  iii,  342-3.  Pierre  was  joined  in  England  by  Rachel,  his  brother’s 
widow  ; the  Bounty  List  for  1705  describes  her  as  ‘ de  Saint  Quentin.’ 

^ Entered  1720.  Jackson,  p.  183. 

4 Entered  1739.  Ibid.  p.  193.  s Entered  1738.  Ibid.  p.  190. 

® Entered  1764.  Ibid.  p.  209.  ’ Entered  1722.  Ibid.  p.  176. 

® Entered  1739.  Ibid.  p.  191.  ^ Entered  1724.  Ibid.  p.  178. 

Entered  before  1697.  Cripps,  Old  English  Plate,  1899,  p.  85. 

Entered  1725.  Jackson,  p.  180.  Entered  1727.  Ibid.  p.  182. 

13  Entered  1718.  Ibid.  p.  170.  Entered  1767.  Ibid.  p.  212. 

13  Entered  1740.  Ibid.  p.  193.  He  had  been  the  apprentice  of  Augustin 

Courtauld.  Freed  1706. 

1®  Entered  1707.  Jackson,  p.  162.  n Entered  1735.  Ibid.  p.  188. 

18  Entered  1729.  Ibid.  p.  184.  i^  Entered  1720.  Ibid.  pp.  174-5. 

3“  Entered  1720.  Ibid.  p.  176.  Freeman  1724,  after  apprenticeship  to 
John  Chartier. 

31  (Russell).  Entered  1702-1703.  Jackson,  p.  158. 

33  Entered  1697.  Ibid.  p.  156. 
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Corporon/  Loiiys  Cuny,^  Jacob  Margas,^  Mark  Paillet,^  Charles 
Perier,^  and  Etienne  Kongent.®  The  Pantin  family,  Samuel,^ 
Simon,®  Simon  and  Mary,^®  all  have  a peacock — paon — 
in  their  marks,  in  punning  allusion  to  the  family  name. 
Similarly  Lewis  Mettayer,  a distinguished  goldsmith  bearing 
a surname  found  in  the  registers  of  the  Paris  Goldsmiths’ 
Company,  had  as  one  of  his  marks  ME — the  first  letters  of  his 
name,  as  required  by  law — under  the  two  sickles  of  the  farmer 
or  metayer. 

I have  prepared  a list  of  Huguenot  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
working  in  England  and  Ireland  as  an  appendix,  but  though  the 
Wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  have  generously  given 
me  access  to  their  records  I cannot  hope  that  my  statistics 
are  complete.  Taking  the  years  from  just  before  the  Kevoca- 
tion  to  1710 — what  may  be  called  Gie  first  generation  of  the 
refugees — I have  found  working  in  London  120  goldsmiths, 
masters,  journeymen  and  apprentices,  two  ‘ tourneurs  d’argent,’ 
two  makers  of  watch-chains,  four  ‘ metteurs  en  oeuvre,’  that  is 
to  say  jewel-setters,  twelve  jewellers,  six  lapidaries  and 
diamond-cutters,  and  fourteen  watchmakers.  Outside  London 
I have  found  three  Huguenot  goldsmiths  at  Barnstaple,  one 
at  Topsham,  one  at  Bideford,  one  at  Bristol,  and  one  at 
Hull.  The  well-known  Mangy  family  was  also  Huguenot,^® 

1 Entered  1716.  Ibid.  p.  167.  He  had  been  the  apprentice  of  Lewis 
Mettayer.  Made  free  ‘ by  Redemption.’ 

2 Entered  1703.  Jackson,  p.  162. 

2 Entered  1706.  Ibid.  p.  161.  ^ Entered  1698.  Ibid.  p.  166. 

® Entered  1727.  Ibid.  p.  181.  ® Entered  1731.  Ibid.  p.  186. 

’ Entered  1701.  Ibid.  p.  160.  He  had  been  the  apprentice  of  Peter 
Harache. 

® Entered  1701.  Jackson,  p.  163. 

2 Entered  1731.  Ibid.  p.  251.  Entered  1733.  Ibid.  p.  187. 

Entered  1700.  He  was  made  a freeman  of  the  company  after  being 
apprenticed  to  David  Willaume.  His  daughter  Susanna  was  made  free  by 
patrimony  in  1738,  and  his  son  Samuel  in  1741. 

12  I have  also  included  watchmakers,  as  their  work  was  closely  allied. 

12  Christopher  Mangy  became  a freeman  at  York  in  1609  (Jackson,  p.  288), 
and  Henry  in  1650.  George  Mangy  became  free  in  1638,  and  is  last  mentioned 
in  1672  ; another  of  the  same  name  became  free  in  1675.  Thomas  became 
free  in  1664,  and  is  last  mentioned  in  1689  {ibid.  pp.  289,  298).  Arthur  Mangy 
became  free  of  the  York  Company  in  1681,  and  was  hanged  for  clipping  and 
forging  coin  in  1696  (Jackson,  pp.  299,  455).  He  may  have  been  identical 
or  related  to  the  Arthur  Maungee  working  at  Dublin,  1685-1686  (Jackson, 
p.  656).  Edward  Mangy  was  working  at  Hull  just  before  1680,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Catherine  Mangy,  presumably  his  widow.  She  died  in  1697 
{Jackson,  p.  439).  A Daniel  Mangy  of  Bolbec  appears  in  the  Bounty  List  in 
1705  ; Pierre,  of  Le  Ha\Te,  in  1706. 
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though  they  began  to  settle  here  before  the  Eevocation,  which 
gives  one  more  at  Hull  and  two  at  York.  The  Irish  records 
give  thirty-five  goldsmiths,  two  jewellers  and  three  watch- 
makers working  in  Dublin,  and  three  goldsmiths  working  at 
Cork. 

Naturally  such  large  numbers  of  foreigners  could  not  be 
absorbed  into  English  commerce  without  further  protests. 
The  old  problem  of  the  Liberty  of  Blackfriars  again  presented 
itself.  In  October  1689  a petition  was  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  from  the  inhabitants  of  Blackfriars  ^ protesting 
against  ‘ the  late  persecution  ’ of  them  ‘ for  exercizeing  their 
Trades  in  the  said  Place  not  being  Freemen  of  this  City.’  In 
February  1697  there  was  a complaint  ^ by  a goldsmith, 
Methuselah  Smith,  that  ‘one  George  Beachlew  a Forreigner 
and  Alien  workes  in  his  Trade  in  Blackfryers  pretending  that 
it  is  Priviledged  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Citie.’  It  was 
ordered  that  he  should  be  prosecuted,  and  that  a committee 
should  inquire  into  the  whole  question.^  In  July  1698  this 
reported,  to  the  effect  that  Blackfriars  was  within  the  City’s 
jurisdiction  and  that  none  but  Freemen  should  trade  there. 
An  opinion  on  the  question  of  a foreigner’s  right  to  trade  in 
England  as  a jeweller,  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower — a manu- 
script in  Mr.  Beeman’s  collection  ^ — must  date  from  about 
this  time  ; he  died  in  1702.  It  concerns  the  particular  case  of 
one  Labrosse,  ‘ a frenchman  and  uses  the  trade  of  a jeweller 
(in  the  liberty  of  St.  Martin’s  Le  Grand)  haveing  never  served 
7 years  as  an  app®.  thereto.’  He  was  to  be  summoned  to  pay 
£2  a month  forfeit  under  a Statute  of  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Bartholomew  was  of  opinion  that  service  as  an  appren- 
tice in  France  was  valid,  but  ‘ That  you  must  prove  that  the 
def^  doth  and  hath  done  all  yt.  which  belongs  to  a Jewellers 
trade  for  profitt  sake  by  way  of  trade  but  what  such  exercise 
of  a Juellers  trade  is  I am  Ignorant  for  theres  no  Company  of 
them  distinct  from  Goldsmiths  in  London.’ 

The  position  continued  to  be  uncertain.  In  1703^  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  thanking 
the  Court  for  forbidding  a member  of  the  Company  to  bring 

^ Rep.  95,  fol.  58  ; information  given  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman. 

2 Ibid.  102,  fol.  116.  3 102,  fol.  159-60,  255-6. 

^ Which  he  has  most  kindly  communicated  to  me. 

3 Prideaux,  op.  cit.  ii,  173. 
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foreigner’s  goods  to  the  Hall  to  be  assayed  and  touched,  and 
warning  them  that  ‘ there  are  severall  ffrenchmen,  not  free 
of  this  City,  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  get  their  ffreedoin 
of  the  same  by  redemption,’  and  another  in  1711  by  several 
working  goldsmiths  against  the  ‘intrusion  of  forreigners.’ 
They  complain  ‘ that  by  the  admittance  of  the  necessitous 
strangers,  whose  desperate  fortunes  obliged  them  to  worke 
at  miserable  rates,  the  representing  members  have  been 
forced  to  bestow  much  more  time  and  labour  in  working 
up  their  plate  than  hath  been  the  practice  of  former  times, 
when  prices  of  workmanship  were  much  greater  ’ : a rather 
naive  confession  that  the  foreigners  were  raising  the  standard 
of  work. 

The  foreigners,  however,  were  already  too  v/ell  established 
for  any  regulation  to  be  made  against  them.  Their  numbers 
in  London  and  Dublin  were  somevLat  increased  in  the  next 
generation.  I have  found  223  people  with  Huguenot  names 
in  London  and  seventy-eight  in  Dublin,  of  men  working  in 
the  goldsmith’s  and  jeweller’s  trades  betw'een  1710  and  1780. 
Some  of  the  Dublin  apprentices  give  their  father’s  occupation  ; 
seven,  mostly  with  noble  names,  describe  themselves  as  the 
sons  of  gentlemen,  seven  as  sons  of  merchants,  one  of  a wig- 
maker,  one  of  a mariner,  one  of  a silk-weaver  and,  rather 
surprisingly,  only  one  of  a goldsmith.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  a slow  return  of  some  members  of  the  community 
back  to  France  : at  least  that  is  the  interpretation  I am  in- 
clined to  put  upon  the  reappearance  of  certain  familiar 
Huguenot  names  upon  the  books  of  the  Paris  goldsmiths’ 
company  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  these  may  have  been  collaterals,  members  of  a branch 
of  the  family  that  had  never  emigrated.^  But  the  return  of 
an  unusual  name  to  the  Paris  registers,  after  a lapse  of  about 
seventy  years,  does  suggest  a return  from  exile,  often  of  a 
single  member  of  the  younger  generation.  There  was,  for 
example,  a family  of  Huguenot  goldsmiths  named  Eenou 
working  in  London  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  ; Abraham, 

1 E.g.  Jean  Jacques  Soubiran,  apprenticed  at  Paris  in  1768  and  received 
master  in  1786,  is  described  as  the  son  of  a ‘ greffier  au  grenier  de  sel  de  Sens  ’ 
(Nocq,  iv,  31)  and  can  only  be  collateral  of  William  Soubiran,  son  of  Captain 
John  Soubiran,  apprenticed  in  Dublin  in  1740  (Jackson,  p.  650). 
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Piiilippe  pere  etfils  and  Jacques  A While  Thomas  was  received 
master  in  London  in  1792,^  and  Timothy  in  1800,^  Pierre 
Etienne  was  received  in  Paris  in  1781 J Again,  there  was  a 
family  of  goldsmiths  working  in  Dublin  of  the  name  of  Eacine  : 
Peter,  received  in  1670,^  Thomas  in  1704-1705,®  Benjamin  a 
year  later and  Peter  his  son  in  1725.®  Were  they  the  ancestors 
of  the  Pierre  Francois  Racine  who  was  received  in  Paris,  again 
in  the  fateful  year  of  1781,^  a year  in  which  religious  if  not 
political  toleration  was  reasonably  assured  ? In  this  same  year 
Philippe  Francois  Ardesoif  was  received  in  Paris  ; was  he  a 
relative  of  Stephen  Ardesoif,  who  was  a goldsmith  in  Fountain 
Court,  Strand,  in  1756  ? Were  the  Delasalles,^^  Blanchards 
and  Buteux^^  who  appear  on  the  books  of  the  French  company 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  collaterals  or 
descendants  of  the  goldsmiths  of  the  same  name  working  in 
England  ? It  is  impossible  to  say.  In  two  instances,  how- 
ever, there  is  slight  confirmatory  evidence.  Both  Pierre 
Joseph  Archambaux,  received  master  in  Paris  in  1769,^^  and 
Antoine  Chauvin,  received  there  in  1778,^®  get  into  the  company 
on  certificates  that  they  have  worked  for  a term  of  years  at 
the  Gobelins,  that  is,  without  the  usual  apprenticeship  ; and 
both  bear  names  that  appear  on  the  registers  of  British  gold- 
smiths,^^ and  may,  by  Court  favour,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Gobelins  to  evade  the  requirements  of  the  Paris  company. 

There  was,  in  any  case,  a certain  diminution  of  Huguenot 
goldsmiths  in  England  in  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  not  only  that  their  families  were  to  some 
extent  merged  in  the  English  population  ; but  their  initiative 
and  invention  had  ceased  to  be  distinctive.  About  1775 

^ Registers  of  Hungerford  Market,  Le  Carre  and  Swallow  Street.  Philip 
fls  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1720. 

2 Chaffers,  p.  191.  3 Jackson,  p.  257. 

^ Nocq,  iii,  397.  ® Jackson,  p.  656.  ® Ibid.  p.  657. 

^ Ibid.  p.  627  ; he  was  warden  from  1705-1708  and  Master  in  1710-1711. 

8 Ibid.  p.  646.  9 Nocq,  iii,  381.  Ibid,  i,  16. 

Chaffers,  p.  181.  The  family  are  mentioned  in  the  Bounty  Lists  as  early 
as  1699-1700  ; they  came  from  Caen  and  Alen9on. 

^2  Nocq,  ii,  54.  i3  Ibid,  i,  134. 

Jean  Baptiste,  apprenticed  1752,  received  1769. 

Nocq,  i,  16.  16  249. 

1’  Peter  Archambo  entered  the  London  Company  in  1720;  he  is  last  men- 
tioned in  1768  (Jackson,  p.  249).  Another  Peter,  son  of  Peter,  ‘citizen  and 
butcher,’  was  apprenticed  to  Paul  de  Lamerie  in  1738. 
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Birmingham  began  to  be  a centre  for  English  silver  work  ; 
and  there  is  not  a French  name  on  the  register  of  its  masters. 
Sheffield  was  its  chief  rival,  and  there  too  French  names  are 
wanting. 

One  thing  cannot  fail  to  strike  anyone  who  examines  the 
records  : and  that  is  the  close  and  friendly  relations  that 
existed  between  the  various  goldsmith  families.  They  inter- 
married considerably ; Courtaulds,  for  example,  married 
Pantins  and  Kibouleaus  ; ^ and  as  godparents  and  tenioins 
they  very  frequently  had  men  of  the  same  trade,  and  their 
wives  whose  fathers  had  often  been  in  it.  For  example,  when 
Samuel  Courtauld  was  baptised  in  1720  his  godparents  were 
Samuel  Aveline  and  Catherine  Blanchard,^  one  a goldsmith 
and  one  a member  of  a goldsmith’s  family.  In  London,  David 
Willaume  and  Paul  de  Lamerie  took  hardly  any  but  Huguenot 
apprentices.  Of  thirty  Huguenot  apprentices  in  Dublin, 
seventeen  were  set  under  Huguenot  masters.  Fellow^s  of 
the  Society  interested  in  the  Westminster  School  foundation 
may  like  to  know  that  John  Chazaux,  son  of  Peter  Chazaux, 
deceased,  of  St.  x\nne’s,  Soho,  weaver,  was  apprenticed  in 
1752,  ‘ there  being  paid  to  my  said  master  the  sum  of  ffive 
pounds  of  the  charity  of  Westminster  French  Charity  School.’ 
We  are  left  with  a pleasant  picture  of  a group  of  men  originally 
united  by  adversity,  whose  friendship  remained  unshaken  by 
prosperity  or  the  natural  rivalries  of  commerce. 

Of  many  of  the  goldsmiths  who  worked  in  London  we  have 
none  but  documentary  knowledge  ; but  some  emerge  as  masters 
of 'their  craft,  whose  surviving  work  is  their  lasting  monument. 
Pierre  Harache,  for  example,  in  such  work  as  a great  wine- 
cistern,  made  for  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1700, 
brought  into  English  silver  work  the  monumental  splendour 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  very  form,  a wine-cistern, 
with  a cooler  to  match,  is  an  importation  from  France,  and  the 
sober  splendour  of  the  multiplicity  of  mouldings  is  no  less 
French.  A helmet-shaped  ewer  of  1701  in  the  Swaythling 
Collection,  with  a woman-headed  handle,  is  equally  French  in 
type.  The  form  recurs  in  the  work  of  other  French  silver- 

^ Isaac  Ribouleau  was  apprenticed  to  Augustin  Courtauld  in  1716. 

2 Some  Earlier  History  of  the  Family  of  Courtauld,  p.  29. 
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smiths— for  example,  in  one  by  David  Willaume  ^ (fig.  1), 
not  quite  so  fine  but  almost  contemporary  with  those  of 
Harache.  Pierre  Harache  seems  to  modern  taste  to  have  been 
far  more  successful  in  plastic  design  than  in  his  use  of  engraved 
ornament  ; a dish  in  the  Sway  tilling  Collection  with  the  hall- 
mark for  1695  is  an  example  (fig.  3),  and  shows,  I think,  the 
artistic  limitations  of  a fine  craftsman. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Huguenot  silversmiths,  with  a 
remarkably  high  level  of  achievement,  was  Pierre  Platel.^  He, 
too,  made  helmet-shaped  ew'ers  with  salvers  to  match  ; fine 
examples  in  gold,  with  the  mark  of  1701,  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Another  work  of  his  that  seems 
to  show  more  of  France  than  of  England  in  its  style,  is  a silver 
pilgrim  bottle  (fig.  2)  made  between  1702  and  1714,  now'  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  bears  the  arms  of  General 
Charles  Churchill,  brother  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Such  bottles  w'ere  used,  like  the  cisterns,  for  w'ine,  and  were 
likewise  French  in  origin.  French,  too,  is  the  use  of  elaborate 
human  masks  at  the  side.  One  of  the  finest  craftsmen  of  his 
day,  but  a man  far  more  uneven  in  his  taste  than  Pierre  Platel, 
was  another  Huguenot,  Paul  de  Lamerie,^  who  was  apprenticed 
to  him  in  1703.  I shall  deal  w'ith  him  very  summarily  : his 
work  is  better  known  than  that  of  any  other  Huguenot  crafts- 
man, and  his  life  has  been  fully  studied  by  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  omit  him  even  from  the  briefest  survey  ; 

1 He  took  out  letters  of  denization  in  1687  (Cooper,  p.  54),  but  did  not 
then  give  his  trade  as  goldsmith.  He  became  a freeman  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  in  1693.  In  1695  the  Register  of  Hungerford  Market  describes 
him  as  ‘ orfevre,’  and  in  1697  he  entered  his  mark  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  (Jackson, 
p.  156).  He  was  settled  in  Pall  Mall  by  1706  and  by  1720  was  at  the  Golden 
Ball  in  St.  James’s  Street,  where  he  ‘ kept  running  cashes,’  i.e.  was  a banker 
(Chaffers,  p.  84).  In  1721  he  appears  in  the  Register  of  Le  Carre.  One  of 
the  latest  works  with  his  mark  is  an  ewer  and  salver  of  1726  belonging  to  Earl 
FitzWilliam  (Queen  Charlotte’s  Exhibition  of  Old  Silver,  1929,  No.  489  : 
Catalogue,  Plate  LXX).  He  was  succeeded  by  a son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  apprenticed  to  him  in  1706.  His  mark  was  entered  in  1728  (Cripps,  Old 
English  Plate,  1899,  p.  401).  He  is  said  to  have  come  to  England  from  Metz. 

2 His  mark  was  entered  in  1699  (Jackson,  p.  156) ; he  died  about  1720, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Platel,  whose  mark  was  entered  in  1737  (Jackson, 
p.  190).  A full  account  of  his  family  will  be  found  in  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips’s 
forthcoming  book  on  Paul  de  Lamerie. 

3 His  mark  was  first  registered  in  1712,  when  he  was  at  the  Golden  Ball  in 
Windmill  Street,  near  the  Haymarket.  By  1739  he  had  moved  to  Gerard 
Street,  Soho  (Chaffers,  p.  86).  He  died  in  1751,  leaving  a widow  and  three 
daughters  (Cripps,  Old  English  Plate,  1899,  p.  315). 
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for  he  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  Huguenot  silversmiths, 
and  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  skilful  in  technique.  He  made 
nearly  all  the  sorts  of  silver^vare  fashionable  at  the  time,  and 
much  of  his  work  survives  : waiters,  with  decorated  rims  and 
engraved  ornament  ; candlesticks,  both  simple  and  branched, 
with  the  rather  elaborate  cast  decoration  encouraged  by  the 
softer  and  finer  standard  of  silver  imposed  at  this  time  ; pierced 
bread-baskets,  of  a sort  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  produce,  and 
to  produce  in  quantity  ; and  soup  tureens,  another  new  form 
of  silverware  that  appears  to  be  of  French  origin.  A tureen 
in  the  Swaythling  Collection  both  shows  the  weak  side  of 
Paul  de  Lamerie’s  work  and  betrays  the  influence  of  the  French 
engraved  pattern  books  of  the  period.  Technically  it  is  ad- 
mirable, but  artistically  one  could  do  without  a good  deal  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  : lobsters,  dolphins,  lions,  seaweed  and 
vine.  It  bears  the  hall-mark  for  1736-1737.  A pair  of  tureens 
of  the  same  type,^  with  birds  and  game  on  the  covers,  definitely 
show  the  influence  of  Juste  Aurele  Meissonier,  a French 
engraver  of  designs  for  goldsmiths  and  other  craftsmen,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  exponents  of  the  rocaille  style  about  1723. 
But  these  are,  artistically  speaking,  unusually  bad  pieces,  and 
in  most  of  his  work,  even  if  it  is  a little  florid,  there  is  a better 
sense  of  proportion.  A beautiful  bowl  in  the  Swaythling  Col- 
lection (fig.  4),  with  the  hall-mark  for  1725-1726,  shows  how 
good  his  work  could  be  ; for  its  ornamentation,  rich  and  varied 
though  it  is,  truly  forms  a part  of  the  design  of  the  whole. 
A famous  cup  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  and 
dating  from  1739,  is  very  rich  in  its  decoration  but  harmonious 
as  a whole  ; but  their  ewer  by  him,  made  two  years  later,  is 
again  over-elaborate,  with  shells  and  lizards  and  mermaids  and 
tritons  diversified  by  festoons  of  flowers  and  the  Company’s 
badges  and  arms  and  a half-man  handle.  Not  even  a certain 
consistency  in  the  use  of  marine  symbols  can  pull  it  together 
into  a satisfactory  sea-piece. 

The  range  of  Paul  de  Lamerie’s  activity  is  amazing  ; he 
made  ordinary  useful  pieces  like  salt-cellars  and  sauce-boats 
and  snuffers,  sugar  casters  and  coffee-pots — though  even  his 

^ Made  in  1747-1748  for  Admiral  Lord  Anson  ; one  now  belongs  to  Lord 
Rosebery  and  one  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 


Fig.  4.  SILVER  BOWL,  BY  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE,  1725-6 
Swaythling  Collection 


Crown  Copyright 


Fig.  5.  DISH  RING,  PIERCED  AND  CHASED 
BY  ISAAC  D’OLIER  OF  DUBLIN,  c.  1760 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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Fig.  6.  SILVER  BOWL,  BY  ISAAC  LIGER.  1719-20 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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coffee-pots  are  more  elaborate  than  those  of  other  silversmiths 
— as  well  as  ornate  centre-pieces  ^ and  the  richest  and 
most  massive  chandeliers  in  existence,  now  in  the  Soviet 
Collections  at  Leningrad.^  He  even  made  a few  pieces  of 
church  plate,  such  as  the  altar  candlesticks  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  hall-marked  1738.  They  are  particularly  interesting 
as  showing  the  asymmetrical  rocaille  motives  of  the  French 
designers  applied  to  ecclesiastical  use  ; and  in  the  architectural 
setting  for  which  they  were  intended  are  of  admirable  effect. 

Turning  to  men  less  well  known,  we  come  to  Isaac  Liger,^ 
some  of  whose  engraved  work  is  almost  as  fine  as  de  Lamerie’s. 
A fine  example  is  a bowl  bearing  the  hall-mark  of  1719-1720 
(fig.  6).  He  worked,  however,  on  a smaller  scale  than  de 
Lamerie,  and  dishes,  jugs  and  such  minor  domestic  pieces  are 
characteristic  of  him.  The  same  is  true  of  Simon  Pantin,  a 
member  of  a family  of  goldsmiths  and  clock-makers  ^ whose  rela- 
tionships have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  elucidated.  Nicholas 
Pantin  was  apprenticed  as  a clock-maker  in  London  in  1651. 
Samuel  Pantaine  or  Pantin,  who  worked  at  Cork,  appears  as 
a warden  of  the  Irish  Goldsmiths’  Company  in  1678  and  master 
in  1679  and  1686.^  Simon  Pantin,  senior,  who  worked  in 
London,  seems  to  have  used  a mark  as  early  as  1699®  and 
registered  it  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  in  June  1701.  He  was  then 
at  the  Peacock  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,^  and  appears  as  a gold- 
smith living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  in  the 
list  of  the  Huguenots  naturalised  by  enrolment  between  1709 
and  1711.®  In  1717  he  moved  to  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields, 
where  he  died  in  1728.®  Another  goldsmith,  Esaie  Pantin,  of 

^ A very  rich  one,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  now  in 
the  Soviet  Collection  at  Leningrad,  bears  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale 
who  died  in  1736,  and  was  probably  made  for  him  (E.  A.  Jones,  The  Old  English 
Plate  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  gives  an  illustration).  The  Newdigate  eentre- 
piece  of  1743  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ; and  one  of  1736-1737 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Portarlington  (Queen  Charlotte’s  Exhibition  of  Old 
Silver,  1929,  No.  556). 

2 They  date  from  1734-1735  ; see  E.  A.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  for  illustrations. 

3 His  mark  was  entered  in  1704  (Jackson,  p.  160) ; he  then  lived  ‘ At  the 
sign  of  the  Pearl  ’ in  Heming’s  Row,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  John  Liger  in  1730  (Jackson,  p.  251). 

^ See  Britten,  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers. 

® Jackson,  pp.  690,  698. 

® On  a taper  holder  belonging  to  Lord  Brownlow  (Jackson,  p.  163). 

’ Chaffers,  p.  82.  « Register  XXXV.  ^ Chaffers,  p.  82. 
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St.  James’s,  Westminster,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
generation.  His  family  came  from  Rouen  ; his  daughter  Judith 
married  Pierre  Courtauld  at  Le  Tabernacle  in  1708-1709.^ 
Simon  Pantin’s  son,  another  Simon,  was  apprenticed  to  him 
in  1717,  and  a few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father  was 
settled  at  the  same  address  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields, 
and  entered  his  name  at  Goldsmiths’  Hail.  In  1731  he  moved 
to  Green  Street  near  by,  wRere  he  died  in  1733.^  His  business 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  widow  Mary,  vrhose  mark  was 
entered  at  Goldsmiths’  Hail  in  that  year.^  He  seems  to  have 
had  a brother,  Lewis  Pantin,  whose  mark  was  entered  in  1729. 
He  was  then  likewise  of  Castle  Street ; ^ by  1773  he  had  moved 
to  Fleet  Street. 

The  surviving  work  of  Simon  Pantin  shows  a curious 
simplicity  in  comparison  with  tho  ornate  work  of  other 
Huguenot  smiths  ; but  the  pieces  are  both  graceful  and  Avell 
fitted  to  their  purpose.  I have  come  upon  only  one  piece  of 
his  work  which  is  on  a larger  scale,  and  that  is  a table 
for  a tea-kettle,  more  than  two  feet  high,  made  in  1724.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  on  the  whole  successful  compromise  between 
the  design  of  contemporary  furniture  and  silver. 

Lewis  Mettayer  ^ was  another  craftsman  in  the  same  genre, 
who  did  some  work  for  the  Royal  Family.  A caster  made  by 
him  in  1710-1711  bears  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a candle- 
stick the  arms  and  initials  of  George  I. 

Peter  Archambo  ® was  another  goldsmith  of  the  same  sort. 

^ Some  Earlier  History  of  the  Family  of  Courtauld  (privately  printed),  p.  6. 

2 Chaffers,  p.  82.  ^ Jackson,  p.  187. 

^ So  Chaffers,  p.  82 ; Cripps,  Old  English  Plate,  1899,  p.  403,  says  he  was 
entered  in  1739. 

^ Samuel  Mettayer  and  his  sons  Samuel  and  Lewis  became  denizens  in 
1687  (Cooper,  p.  52).  Samuel  was  minister  of  the  French  Church  in  Crispin 
Street,  Spitalfields.  Lewis  was  apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  in  1693  and 
entered  his  mark  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  in  1700  (Cripps,  p.  421),  and  appears  as 
‘ orfevre  ’ on  the  Register  of  the  Savoy  in  1706.  He  was  working  as  late  as 
1734-1735  (Jackson,  p.  187).  John  Mestayer,  son  of  Charles  Mestayer,  was 
apprenticed  in  Dublin  in  1764  (Jackson,  p.  654).  There  may  be  a connection 
with  Philippe  Metayer,  who  was  working  at  Amsterdam  c.  1753,  when  a chalice 
designed  by  him  was  engraved  by  S.  V.  Schley  (Guilmard,  Les  Maitres  orne- 
manistes,  p.  183). 

® His  mark  was  entered  in  1720 ; he  was  then  at  the  Gold  Cup,  Green 
Street,  Leicester  Square.  In  1722  he  was  in  Heming’s  Row,  and  in  1739  in 
Coventry  Street.  In  1749  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Philip  Meure,  and 
is  last  mentioned  in  1768  (Chaffers,  p.  83  ; Jackson,  p.  249).  A whole  family 
of  Archambauds  from  Oleron  and  Re  appear  in  the  Bounty  List  for  1687. 
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A teapot  by  him,  made  about  1720,  is  interesting  for  its  con- 
nection with  William  Penn,  who  gave  it  to  James  Logan, 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  of  English  silver-ware 
made  at  this  time  was  the  famous  service  of  plate  bought  by 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Eussia.^  It  is  always  known  as  the 
service  of  English  silver,  but  it  was,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  almost 
entirely  made  by  Huguenot  smiths  : Jacob  ^ and  Samuel 

Margas,^  Paul  Crespin,^  Simon  Pantin,  Ann  Tanqueray,^  and 
by  a goldsmith  who  seems  to  have  a French  name,  though 
I have  not  found  it  in  the  Huguenot  Eegisters  : Nicholas 
Sprimont  of  Compton  Street,  Soho.®  If  we  add  the  names  of 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  Lewis  Mettayer,  Isaac  Eibouleau  ^ and 


^ See  E.  A.  Jones,  Old  English  Plate  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  p.  liii. 

2 Philippe  Margas  became  a denizen  in  1688  ; his  trade  is  not  given  (Cooper, 
p.  56).  Jacques  Margas,  ‘ orfevre,’  appears  in  the  Swallow  Street  Register  for 
1691.  Jacob  Margas  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane  entered  his  mark  at  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall  in  1706  (Chaffers,  p.  176).  He  was  still  there  in  1720  {ibid.  p.  177),  and 
was  working  in  1724-1725  (Jackson,  p.  178).  He  made  the  sacramental 
vessels  for  the  Threadneedle  Street  Church  in  1717-1718. 

® His  mark  was  entered  in  1714 ; he  then  lived  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  and 
may  have  been  Jacob’s  brother.  By  1720  he  was  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden  (Chaffers,  p.  177).  He  made  a gilt  tankard  on  lion  feet  for  the  Iron- 
mongers’ Company  in  1713,  and  another  in  1729-1730  (Jackson,  p.  184). 

^ His  mark  was  entered  in  1720  ; he  then  lived  at  the  Golden  Ball,  Compton 
Street,  Soho  (Chaffers,  pp.  90,  169).  From  1733-1738  he  worked  in  partner- 
ship with  George  Weekes.  He  was  twice  at  least  employed  to  complete  French 
work.  A great  dish  by  him,  hall-marked  1729,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  (in  1933  in  the  stock  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Phillips),  with  an 
elaborate  border  with  trophies  of  arms  and  scrolls  in  relief,  has  a lid  made  in 
France  in  the  same  year.  A soup  tureen  of  1740,  very  French  in  type,  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  match  a pair  of  Parisian  soupieres  made  by  J.  Roettiers 
in  1739.  They  were  sold  together  in  1888.  He  was  one  of  the  first  English 
silversmiths  to  work  in  the  rocaille  style  ; see,  for  instance,  a shell-shaped 
inkstand,  decorated  with  shells  in  relief,  made  in  1739-1740.  It  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

^ Widow  of  David  Tanqueray,  of  Green  Street,  1713,  and  Pall  Mall,  1720 
(Chaffers,  p.  180),  in  which  year  her  mark  was  entered.  He  was  the  son  of 
David  Tanqueray  of  Saint  Lo,  and  was  apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  in 
1708  (Register  of  Goldsmiths’  Company).  A third  David  Tanqueray, 
probably  their  son,  was  also  apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  and  became  a 
freeman  in  1722. 

® He  was  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  rocaille  style  ; twelve  examples 
of  his  work  in  this  manner  are  at  Windsor  (E.  A.  Jones,  The  Gold  and  Silver 
of  Windsor  Castle,  1911,  p.  xi).  He  succeeded  a Frenchman,  Charles  Gouyn, 
at  the  Chelsea  porcelain  factory  in  1749. 

Stephen  Ribouleau  became  a denizen  in  1687  ; his  trade  is  not  given. 
Isaac  Ribouleau  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane  entered  his  mark  in  1714  (Chaffers, 
pp.  169,  179).  He  was  working  in  1727-1728  (Jackson,  p.  181).  The 
Ribouleaus  were  connected  with  the  Courtaulds  by  marriage. 
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Abraham  Buteux,^  who  all  contributed  ‘ English  ’ silver  to 
the  Eussian  Imperial  Collection,  we  gain  some  idea  of  their 
importance  in  the  English  trade  of  the  time. 

Another  Huguenot  smith  whose  work  is  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Collection  is  Augustin  Courtauld.  Though  born  in 
Erance,  he  was  only  a child  when  he  left  it.  Though  appren- 
ticed to  a Huguenot,  Simon  Pantin  pere,  he,  like  the  other 
Huguenot  craftsmen  belonging  to  the  second  generation  living 
in  England, 2 practised  a simpler  English  style,  and  only  rarely 
attempted  the  more  ambitious  manner  of  de  Lamerie.  He 
made  silver  of  all  sorts  : domestic,^  ecclesiastical  ^ and  palatial. 
In  the  Imperial  Collection  at  Leningrad  there  is  a fine 
table  by  him,  nearly  3 feet  by  2 feet,  made  in  1742-1743. 
It  is  engraved  in  the  manner  of  the  silver  waiters  of  the 
time.^  The  criticism  of  slight  over-elaboration,  combined 
with  excellent  craftsmanship,  may  perhaps  be  m.ade  of  a 


^ The  mark  of  D.  Buteux  was  entered  in  1685  (Jackson,  p.  245).  Abraham, 
whose  mark  was  entered  in  1721,  may  have  been  his  grandson.  He  then  lived 
in  Green  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  and  is  last  mentioned  in  1731  (Chaffers, 
p.  169  ; Jackson,  p.  249).  In  that  year  Elizabeth  Buteux,  probably  his 
widow,  entered  her  mark  ; she  lived  in  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s  (Chaffers, 
p.  171).  Fran9ois  Butty,  who  entered  his  mark  in  1757  (Cripps,  p.  407),  may 
have  been  her  son.  In  1757  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Louis  Herne, 
but  it  must  quickly  have  been  dissolved  for  in  the  same  year  he  was  established 
ns  partner  with  Nicholas  Dumee  (Jackson,  p.  207).  This  was  more  lasting,  as 
the  Parliamentary  Return  for  1773  describes  them  as  living  in  Clerkenwell 
Close  (Chaffers,  p.  193). 

2 His  father,  also  Augustin,  ‘ marchand  ’ of  St.  Pierre  in  the  He  d’Oleron 
(described  in  the  Register  of  Apprentices  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  as  wine- 
cooper  and  vintner),  was  one  of  the  early  refugees,  and  died  in  1706.  Augustin 
himself  was  apprenticed  to  Simon  Pantin  in  1701  and  entered  his  mark  at 
Goldsmiths’  Hall  in  1708,  when  he  lived  in  Church  Street,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
He  was  naturalised  by  enrolment  a short  time  afterwards  (Register  XXXV). 
In  1729  he  was  in  Chandos  Street,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1751 
(Chaffers,  p.  86).  His  brother  Peter  was  likewise  apprenticed  to  Simon 
Pan  tin,  in  1705,  and  became  a freeman  in  1712.  Augustin’s  son  Samuel 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1734  and  entered  his  mark  in  1746,  when  he 
lived  in  Chandos  Street ; in  1751  he  moved  to  Cornhill  (Chaffers,  p.  87).  His 
widow  Louisa  entered  her  mark,  from  the  same  address,  in  1766-1767,  and 
in  1769-1770  went  into  partnership  with  George  Cowles.  In  1777  her  son 
Samuel  was  qualified  to  join  her  (Jackson,  p.  217),  but  eventually  emigrated 
to  America. 

^ Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld  has  kindly  shown  me  a teapot  (1712),  casters  (1721), 
tea  caddies  (1725  and  1736),  a coffee  pot  (1725),  and  a doll’s  tea  and  coffee  set 
by  him. 

E.g.  two  sets  of  communion  plate,  Madley,  Herefordshire  (Jackson, 
p.  165) ; paten  at  Suddington,  Glos. 

^ Another  piece  in  the  same  collection  is  an  inkstand  made  by  him,  1730- 
1731. 
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fine  kettle  by  his  son,  Samuel,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Augustine  Courtauld.^  But  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  a rather  florid  period  in  silver  ; and  the  Gallic 
tastes  of  the  Huguenot  silversmiths  led  to  their  producing 
work  that  was  if  anything  more  ornate  than  that  of  their  English 
brethren.  A cake-basket  made  by  Edward  Feline  ^ in  1741, 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  domestic  silver  in  the  prevailing  mode  : cast  and  chased 
and  pierced  and  engraved,  it  is  technically  admirable  but 
artistically  a little  restless.  The  same  is  true  of  some  candle- 
sticks made  for  the  King  by  Simon  Lesage  ^ in  1755,  though 
these,  I think,  are  definitely  more  foreign  in  style.  But  for 
the  most  part  the. Huguenot  smiths  of  this  period  contented 
themselves  with  the  more  elaborate  English  styles,  the  silver 
equivalents  of  Chippendale  furniture.  The  chinoiseries  of  the 
time  are  admirably  represented  by  a tea-caddy  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  made  by  Pierre  Gillois  in  1766,^  French 
in  its  outline  and  pseudo-Chinese  in  its  ornamentation.  The 
‘ rococo  ’ decoration  of  the  time  is  a characteristic  of  Irish 
silver,  but  chiefly  of  Irish  silver  by  Huguenot  smiths.  A 
dish-ring  made  by  Isaac  d’Olier^  (fig.  5)  about  1760  is  an 
excellent  example. 

I have  already  said  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  Huguenot  goldsmiths. 
The  Anglo-classical  style  of  Eobert  Adam  ruled  all  the  arts  ; 
and  their  lighter  elegancies  were  less  in  demand.  But  they 
had  left  a lasting  mark  on  English  silver  in  splendour  of  scale, 

1 Hall-marked  1748. 

2 Mark  entered  1720,  when  he  lived  at  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden  (Chaffers, 
p.  173).  By  1739  he  had  moved  to  King  Street  in  the  same  district  {ibid. 
p.  183).  He  was  succeeded  there  by  his  widow  Magdalen  in  1753  {ibid. 
p.  183).  She  was  working  as  late  as  1761-1762  (Jackson,  p.  208).  His  son 
Edward  was  apprenticed  to  him  in  1745. 

^ Son  of  John  Hugnes  Lesage,  who  became  a freeman  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1742.  The  candlesticks  are 
at  present  in  the  stock  of  Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips. 

* Mark  entered  1754;  he  then  lived  in  Wardour  Street  (Chaffers,  p.  184). 
Peter  Gillois,  of  Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials,  who  entered  his  mark  in  1782,  was 
probably  his  son. 

^ Working  in  Dublin  c.  1730.  His  son,  also  Isaac,  was  apprenticed  in 
Dublin,  1747  (Jackson,  p.  650),  and  entered  the  company  as  a jeweller  in  1763 
{ibid.  p.  638).  Another  son,  Richard,  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1753 
{ibid.  p.  652),  and  a fourth  d’Olier,  Jeremiah,  entered  the  Irish  Company  in 
1770  and  died  in  1816  {ibid.  p.  638). 
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richness  of  design,  and  excellence  of  technique  ; any  history 
of  the  craft  in  England  from  1680  to  1775  must  chiefly  concern 
itself  with  Huguenot  smiths.  It  remains  one  of  the  delightful 
paradoxes  of  history  that  in  silver,  as  in  the  arts  of  dress  and 
decoration,  new  standards  of  luxury  were  brought  to  England 
by  pious  Calvinists  who  came  here  for  religion’s  sake.^ 


APPENDIX. 

HUGUENOT  GOLDSMITHS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND 
(Including  Jewellers,  Lapidaries  and  Watchmakers) 


Abbreviations  of  References. 

MSS. 

Indentures  in  the  Library  of  the  French  Church,  Soho  Square,  formerly 
Threadneedle  Street  = Soho  Indentures.- 

Apprenticeships  by  a board  formerly  belonging  to  the  French  Charity  School, 
Westminster  = Westminster  Charity. 

Apprenticeships  and  admittances  to  the  Goldsmiths  Company  recorded  in 
the  unpublished  books  of  the  Company  : no  reference  given.  (The  master’s 
name  is  given  only  when  he  was  a Huguenot.) 

P.  A.  S.  Phillips.  Huguenot  Goldsmiths  in  England,  compiled  from  the 
Royal  Bounty  Lists,  1687-1737.  (MSS.  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Huguenot  Society)  = B.L. 

Printed  Books  : 

1.  Publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  : 

Register,  Threadneedle  Street,  vols.  ix,  xiii,  xvi,  xxiii  = T.S. 

„ Le  Carre  and  Berwick  Street,  vol.  xxv  = Le  Carre. 

,,  Savoy  and  Les  Grecs,  vol.  xxvi  = Savoy. 

,,  The  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  and  Swallow  Street,  vol.  xxviii  = 

S.S. 

„ Glasshouse  Street,  Le  Tabernacle,  and  Leicester  Fields,  vol.  xxix 
= G.S.,  Le  Tabernacle,  L.F. 

„ Rider  Court  Church,  vol.  xxx  = R.C.C. 

„ Hungerford  Market,  vol.  xxxi  — H.M. 


^ I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  helped  me  in  my  researches. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  Minet  and  Miss  Minet  have  helped  me  with  the  Registers, 
published  and  unpublished,  and  I have  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  the 
extracts  from  the  Bounty  Lists  made  by  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips  and  presented  to 
the  Huguenot  Society.  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman,  Miss  Turner,  Mr.  Aumonier,  Mr. 
Le  Fanu,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  King  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  VaiUant  have  given  me 
valuable  help.  The  Wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  have  generously 
given  me  access  to  their  unpublished  records,  and  their  Clerk,  Mr.  G.  R.  Hughes, 
has  kindly  facilitated  their  investigation.  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld  has  shown  me 
the  silver  in  his  possession  made  by  his  ancestors,  and  Mr.  Phillips  has 
shown  me  other  examples  of  Huguenot  work.  The  Director  and  Secretary  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  reproduce 
Museum  photographs,  and  Lord  Swaythling  has  permitted  me  to  reproduce 
pieces  from  his  collection.  To  aU  these  helpers  I am  sincerely  grateful. 
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Feinted  Books  : 

1.  Publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  (cont.) ; 

Naturalisations  by  Enrolment,  7 Anne,  cap.  5,  vol.  xxxv  = Reg.  xxxv. 

R.  E.  G.  Kirk  and  E.  E.  Kirk,  Returns  of  Aliens  dwelling  in  the  City 
and  Suburbs  of  London  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  to  that  of  J ames  I 
{Publications,  x)  = Kirh. 

Manchee,  Huguenot  London,  in  Proceedings,  xii,  1917-23,  p.  355  = 
Manchee. 

2.  Other  Boohs  : 

D.  C.  A.  Agnew.  Protestant  Exiles  from  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
1871  = Agnew. 

F.  J.  Britten.  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Mahers  = Britten. 

W.  Chaffers.  Gilda  Aurifabrorum,  1883  = Chaffers. 

W.  D.  Cooper.  Lists  of  Foreign  Protestants  and.  Aliens  resident  in  England, 
1618-88,  Camden  Society,  1862  — Cooper. 

W.  J.  Cripps.  Old  English  Plate,  1899  = Cripps. 

Estats  de  la  distribution  . . . aux  pauvres  Protestants  Francois  refugiez  en 
Angleterre  . . . par  le  Comite  Francois,  1707,  1718  = Estats. 

C.  J.  Jackson.  English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks,  2nd  ed.,  1921  = 
J achson. 

Nocq.  Le  poingon  de  Paris  — Nocq. 

Schickler.  Les  eglises  du  refuge  = Schichler. 

W.  W.  Watts.  Old  English  Silver,  1924  = Watts. 

C.  C.  Woods.  The  Goldsmiths  of  Cork.  In  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  vol.  xxv,  1895,  p.  218  = Woods. 

Page  references  are  not  given  when  the  book  is  well  indexed. 

Names  beginning  de,  de  la,  des  and  du  will  be  found  under  D ; those  beginning 
le,  la,  les  under  L. 

I have  included  men  with  French  names  working  in  England  even  when 
I have  not  proof  of  Huguenot  descent. 


A 

Abbat,  John.  Goldsmith,  Castle  Baynard  ward,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Abeelin,  Nicholas.  Apprenticed  at  11  years  of  age  to  Richard  Audrien, 
‘joailler  metteur  en  oeuvre.’  (Estats  1707.) 

Ainge,  Heney.  Son  of  Edward  Ainge  of  St.  Leonard’s  Shoreditch,  gent. 

Apprenticed  to  Paul  de  Lamerie  1743.  ’ 

Amyott,  Petee.  Watchmaker,  Norwich,  c.  1720.  (Britten.) 

Andee,  Pieeee.  Apprenticed  to  Isaac  Callard,  1754.  (Westminster  Charity.) 
Apeill,  Iseaell.  ‘ (A  Frenchman  and  love  brother  of  the  Corporacioun)  gave 
unto  the  use  of  this  companie  the  picture  of  Henrietta  Maria  Queene  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Henry  4th,  french  Kinge,  February  the  3rd. 
1639,’  Dublin  Goldsmiths  Company.  H.  F.  Berry,  in  Journ.  Roy.  Soc. 
Ants,  of  Ireland,  1901,  xxxi,  p.  126. 

Aechambo,  John.  Watchmaker,  Prince’s  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  c.  1720-50. 
(Britten.) 

Aechambo,  Petee  (senior).  Mark  entered  1720.  (Jackson  183.)  1720  : At 

the  Golden  Cup,  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square.  1722  : Hemings  Row. 
1739  : Coventry  Street.  (Chaffers,  p.  83.)  (A  member  of  a family  of 
Archambaud  of  Oleron  and  Re,  who  appear  in  the  Bounty  List  for  1687  : 
B.L.) 

Aechambo,  Petee  (junior).  Son  of  Peter  Archambo,  citizen  and  butcher. 
Apprenticed  to  Paul  de  Lamerie  1738.  Mark  entered,  in  partnership  with 
Peter  Meure,  1749.  (Jackson  203.) 
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Akdesoif,  Stephen.  Mark  entered  1756.  (Jackson  205.)  In  that  year  of 
Fountain  Court,  Strand.  (Chaffers  181.)  Charles  Ardesoif  and  his  chil- 
dren Peter  and  John  became  denizens  in  1687.  (Cooper  48.)  Peter  Ardesoif 
‘ de  Caen  ’ appears  in  the  Bounty  Lists,  1699-1709  ; Renee,  ‘ d’Alengon  ’ 
in  1709.  Philippe  Francois  Ardesoif  ioined  the  Paris  Company  in  1781 
(Nocq  i,  16). 

Argent,  James.  Son  of  James  Argen  of  Hethingham  Fields,  Essex,  wool- 
comber.  Apprenticed  1763. 

Aeland,  Benjamin.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1680.  (Britten.) 

Armand,  Samuel.  Apprenticed  to  Benjamin  Piron,  watch-case  maker  in 
Artillery  Ground,  1733.  (Soho  indentures.) 

Armes,  James.  Goldsmith,  Christchurch  within  Aldgate,  1578.  (Kirk  iii.) 
Arno,  Peter.  Worked  at  Barnstaple,  1710-1735.  (Jackson  334,  458.) 
Albert,  Jacob.  Lapidaire,  1701.  (L.F.) 

Aubin,  Henry.  Son  of  Abraham  Aubin  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  Merchant. 
Apprenticed  1692 ; Freeman  1699.  Mark  entered  1700  (Jackson  157) 
when  he  was  at  Prince’s  Court,  Loth  bury.  (Chaffers  170.) 

Audinet,  James.  Son  of  Philip  Audinet  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster. 
Apprenticed  1742. 

Audouin,  Peter.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1719  to  Daniel  Pineau.  (Jackson 
646.) 

Audrien,  Richard.  Jew'el  setter,  1707.  See  Aberlin,  Nicholas. 

Augier,  Francis.  Son  of  Francis  Augier,  late  of  St.  Bride’s,  Yeoman. 
Apprenticed  1762. 

Augier,  Robinson.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1714  to  Daniel  Pineau.  (Jackson 
645.) 

Augier,  Samuel.  Son  of  Samuel  Augier  of  Mile  End,  clerk.  Apprenticed  1706  ; 
Freeman  1713. 

Augier,  Thomas.  Goldsmith,  Brownlow  Court.  Pari.  Return,  1773. 
(Chaffers  193.) 

Augier,  William.  Son  of  Samuel  Augier  of  Coleheston  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  Mercer.  Apprenticed  1704. 

Aumonier,  Frederic  Gibson.  Silversmith,  Leadenhall  Street.  Born  1801, 
d.  1866.  (Information  given  by  Mr.  W.  Aumonier.) 

Aumonier,  Henry  Collin gwood.  Goldsmith,  Bond  Street.  Born  1801, 
d.  1848.  (Mr.  W.  Aumonier.) 

Aumonier,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  1727.  (L.F.) 

Probably  the  Pierre  Aumonier  born  at  Canterbury  in  1687.  (Mr.  W. 
Aumonier.) 

Autin,  William.  Goldsmith,  born  at  Mantes,  Aldersgate,  1618.  (Kirk  iii.) 
Aveline,  Samuel.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  1709-11.  (Reg. 
XXXV.)  The  family  were  well  known  as  Paris  goldsmiths  in  the  17th 
century.  (Nocq  i.  38-9.)  Daniel  Aveline  became  a denizen  in  1684-5. 
(Cooper  41.) 

Ayme,  Peter.  Son  of  Isaac  Ayme,  late  citizen  and  barber  surgeon  of  London. 
Apprenticed  1698. 

B 

Babault,  Simon  Peter.  Son  of  Simon  Babault  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
gent.  Apprenticed  to  John  Chartier  1701. 

Balaquier,  James.  Son  of  Bartholomew  Balaquier  of  Dublin,  clerk. 

Apprenticed  Dublin  1707  to  Daniel  Pineau.  (Jackson  645.) 

Bally,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  Queenhithe  Ward,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Barachin,  Abraham.  Mark  entered,  Hull  1706.  (Jackson  439  ; Cripps  104.) 
Peter,  Darnel  and  John  Barachin  became  denizens  in  1688.  (Cooper  54.) 
Stephen  Barachin  was  admitted  to  the  Clockmakers  Company  in  1687. 
(Britten.) 
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Larbe,  John.  Mark  entered  1735.  (Jackson  188.)  Then  at  West  Street, 
Seven  Dials.  (Chaffers  171.) 

Barbot, . Goldsmith  at  the  Blackenioor’s  Head,  Broad  Street,  St.  Giles,. 

in  1726.  (Chaffers  213.)  Paul  Barbot  was  a clockmaker  in  Great  Street, 
Seven  Dials  in  1768-9.  (Britten.) 

Barboult,  Abraham.  Watchmaker ; mark  entered  at  Dublin,  1706-7 
(Jackson  657) ; died  1751  {ibid.  636).  Freeman  1703,  by  redemption.  Mark 
entered  1703.  (Cripps  396.) 

Bardin,  Charles.  Son  of  John  Bardin  of  Chelsea,  distiller.  Apprenticed  to 
P.  de  Lamerie  1736. 

Bargeau,  Charles.  Son  of  John  Bargeau,  late  of  Spitalfields,  gent. 
Apprenticed  1749. 

Barr.as,  Joshua.  Son  of  Samuel  Barras,  late  weaver  in  Stepney.  Apprentici'd 
1713  ; Freeman  1720. 

Barraud,  [-  Watchmakers,  Wine  Office  Court,  1759-94.  (Britten.) 

Barre,  Gilles.  Brooch-maker.  Came  to  England  in  1551.  In  list  of  French 
Church,  1564,  as  living  in  the  Fleet.  (Schickler  iv.  54.) 

Barrier,  Abraham.  In  partnership  with  Lewis  Ducommieu,  1773-4.  (Jackson 
214.)  Spoonmakers  in  Rathbone  Place,  Pari.  Return  1773.  (Chaffers  193.) 
Mark  entered  in  1775.  (Jackson  219  ; Cripps  429.)  Then  at  Rathbone 
Place.  (Chaffers  188.) 

Basire,  Isaac.  Son  of  James  Basire  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  gent. 
Apprenticed  to  Lewis  Cuny  1717. 

Bassill,  Anthony.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars,  1576.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Bataille,  Jacques.  ‘ Metteur  en  ceuvre,’  1707.  See  Raby,  Daniel. 

Batut,  Jean.  Goldsmith  1705.  (Savoy.) 

Baullier,  Peter. ^ Jeweller,  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company  1701-25.  (Jack- 
son  636.) 

Beauvais,  Benjamin.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company  1717.  (Jackson  637.) 

Beauvais,  Paul.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1730.  (Britten.) 

Belanger,  Pierre.  Goldsmith,  of  Blois  ; in  1706  in  Newport  Alley.  (B.L.) 

Belchier,  Henry.  Son  of  Henry  Belchier,  late  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  fields, 
gent.  Apprenticed  to  Louis  Benoimont  1751. 

Belchier,  James  William.  Son  of  John  Belchier,  citizen  and  surgeon. 
Apprenticed  to  William  Belchier  1765. 

Belchier,  John.  Son  of  Samuel  Belchier  of  Kingston  upon  Thames,  inn- 
holder. Apprenticed  to  William  Belchier  1750. 

Belchier,  William.  Freeman  1736,  ‘ by  Redemption  by  virtue  of  an  Order 
of  a Court  of  Aldermen.’ 

Bellot,  John.  Son  of  Peter  Bellot  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  coffeeman. 
Apprenticed  to  Simon  Pantin  1720. 

Belshawe,  Joseph.  Goldsmith,  Farringdon  Without,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Belshawe,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  Farringdon  Without,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Benoimont,  Louis.  Goldsmith,  Fenchurch  Street.  Pari.  Return  1773. 
(Chaffers  193.) 

Benoist,  John.  Son  of  Paul  Benoist,  late  of  St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel,  sail- 
maker.  Apprenticed  1752. 

Benquel,  Jean.  Goldsmith.  Married  at  Bristol  1695.  Died  1723.  (C.  E. 
Lart,  Registers  of  the  French  Churches  of  Bristol,  etc.,  44,  59.) 

Berard,  . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1730.  (Britten.) 

Berard,  Henri.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1650.  (Britten.) 

Berchere,  Louis.2  Freeman  1682.  (By  Redemption  on  the  recommendation 
of  a Court  of  Aldermen.)  He  then  gave  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  a ‘ scroll 
salt  ’ incribed  ‘ The  guift  of  Louis  Berchere  for  his  admittance  into  the 


^ And  Bolio,  Beaulieu. 


2 And  Bercheire,  Bercher. 
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freedom  of  this  Company  by  redemption.’  It  was  put  into  a lottery  in 

1711.  (Prideaux,  Memorials  of  the  Goldsmiths  Company  ii.  186.) 
Bekchebe,  James  Lewis.  Son  of  Lewis  Berchere,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of 

London.  Apprenticed  1684.  ‘ Jacques  Louis  Bercher,  marchand 

joaillier,’  Broad  Street,  1701-4.  (T.S.  iii.) 

Berenger,  John.  Son  of  Philip  Berenger,  late  of  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  watchmaker.  Apprenticed  as  metal  button  maker,  1772. 
Beringuier,!  Daniel.  Son  of  Stephen  Beringuier  of  Dublin,  merchant. 
Apprenticed  Dublin  1726.  (Jackson  647.)  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company, 
1734-5.  (Jackson  659.) 

Berny,  David.  Jeweller.  Became  denizen  1682.  (Agnew  42.) 
Berthelot,2  John.  Goldsmith,  Peter  Street,  Holborn,  1739;  Long  Lane, 
1741  ; Cow  Cross,  1750.  (Chaffers  182.)  Mark  entered  (?  by  a son) 
1750.  (Jackson  201.) 

Berthet,  Esaye.  Mark  entered,  1728  (Jackson  250) ; then  at  the  Gold 
Ring,  Charing  Cross.  (Chaffers  171.) 

Berthon,  Honorat.  Goldsmith,  of  Chatelherault.  (B.L.  1697-1705.) 
Bertrand,  Paul.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1709-11.  (Reg.  xxxv.) 
Beunet,  Jean.  Broochmaker,  of  Armentieres.  List  of  French  Church,  1564. 
(Schickler  iv.  56.) 

Bevault,  Thomas.  Freeman  by  apprenticeship,  1711.  Mark  registered 

1712.  (Chaffers  166.)  Then  at  Foster  Lane.  {Ibid.  170.)  (A  Mary  de 
Bevault  appears  in  the  Bounty  List  for  1690.) 

Beziers,  Henry.  Master  goldsmith,  1689-90.  (H.M.) 

Billon,  Adam.  Admitted  Freeman  Cork  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1699.  Still 
living  1719.  (Jackson  691,  698  ; Woods  221.) 

Blackeles,  Baldwin.  Diamond  cutter,  born  in  Paris.  Cripplegate  Within 
1618.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Blanchard,  Abraham,  sen.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1677-8.  Jackson 
656.) 

^Blanchard,  Abraham,  jun.  Watchmaker,  London,  1730.  (Britten.) 
Blanchard,  James.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1704-5.  (Jackson  657.) 
Blanchard,  Robert.  Freeman  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  to  which  he 
gave  a silver  flagon  in  1681,  when  Prime  Warden.  (Prideaux  ii  186.) 
He  went  into  partnership  with  Richard  Child  at  the  Marygold  in  1677. 
(Jackson  245.)  He  died  in  1681,  leaving  £200  to  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  for  widows’  pensions,  £100  to  Christ’s  Hospital  and  £100  to 
Bedlam.  (Hilton  Price,  A Handbook  of  London  Bankers,  1876.) 
Blanchet,  Josias.  ‘ d’Oleron,  34  ans,  orfevre,  venu  de  France  depuis  peu. 
West  Street,’  1714-5.  (B.L.). 

Blondeau,  William  Neville.  Son  of  Lewis  Augustus  Blondeau,  late  of 
St.  James’s  Palace,  gentleman.  Apprenticed  1756. 

Bodin,  Charles.  Freeman  1681. 

Boileau,  John.  Son  of  Charles  Boileau,  late  of  Dublin,  gent.  Apprenticed 
1737. 

Boillot,  John.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1674.  (Jackson  656.) 
Boisson,  Etienne.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1700-45.  (Britten.) 
Boissonnade,  John.  Son.  of  Daniel  Boissonnade  of  Gun  Street,  Spitalfields, 
gold  worker.  Apprenticed  1773. 

Boit,  Charles.  Jeweller  and  enameller ; son  of  a Frenchman,  born  at 
Stockholm.  Came  to  England  in  1705  ; died  in  1726.  (Chaffers  81.) 
Bollegne,  James.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1719.  (Jackson  658.) 
Bonner,  Dyddy.  Goldsmith  (French),  Westminster,  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 
Bonnet,  Thomas.  Son  of  Anthony  Bonnet,  late  of  Stepney,  hatter.  Appren- 
ticed to  Peter  Courtauld  1723. 

Boove,  Benjamin.®  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1713-4.  (Jackson  658.) 


^ And  Beringues. 


2 And  Berthellot. 


® And  see  Bovet. 
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Boucher,  Charles.  Son  of  Peter  Boucher,  late  of  Rochelle,  merchant, 
apprenticed  Dublin  1727.  (Jackson  647.) 

Bouchet,  Peter.  Son  of  Rene  Bouchett  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  jeweller. 

Apprenticed  1709. 

Bouchett,  Rene.  See  above. 

Bouchett,  Richard.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1700.  (Jackson  657.) 
Bouillard,  Isaac.  ‘ de  Tonneins,  46  ans,  orfevre,  venu  de  France  depuis 
un  an,’  1714-5.  (B.L.) 

Boujonnier,  Guillaume.  Diamond  cutter.  High  Moorfields,  1702.  (T.S.  iii.) 

Bouquet,  David.  Watchmaker  and  enameller,  London,  1632-1665.  (Britten.) 
Bouquet,  Dorcas.  Widow  of  David  Bouquet,  Watchmaker,  London, 
1676  . . . (Britten.) 

Bouquet,  Solomon.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1680-1700.  (Britten.) 
Bourchar,  Thomas.  Broochmaker,  Blackfriars,  List  of  French  Church, 
1564.  (Schickler  iv  57.) 

Boursin,  Edme.  ‘ de  Paris,  72  ans,  orfevre,  paralytique,’  1714-5.  (B.L.) 

Boursin,  . The  Golden  Cup,  Chandos  St.,  1726.  (Chaffers  214.) 

Bourtet,  Pierre.  Goldsmith,  St.  Giles’s,  1708.  (S.S.) 

Bouteille,  Pierre.  ‘ de  Re,  55  ans,  orfevre,’  1722-7.  (B.L.)  Mark 

entered  1727.  (Jackson  250.)  Then  at  St.  Martin’s  Court.  (Chaffers 
169.) 

Bovet,  Francis. 1 Son  of  Elias  Bovet  of  Rochelle,  France,  merchant. 

Apprenticed  Dublin  1681  to  Adam  Soret.  (Jackson  643.) 

Brathet,  Ezekiel.  Son  of  Ezekiel  Brathet,  citizen  and  weaver  of  London. 
Apprenticed  1713. 

Brebant,^  Peter.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1690.  (Britten.) 

Bringy,  Daniel.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1744.  (Jackson  660.) 
Brissac,  Theodore.  Goldsmith,  ‘ a I’enseigne  de  la  bouUe  d’or,’  St.  Martin’s 
Lane  1700-1.  Married  Sarah  Azire  1696.  (H.M.) 

Brodier,  Matthew.  Mark  entered  1751.  (Jackson  201.)  Then  at  Newport 
Alley.  (Chaffers  182.) 

Bruguier,  Philip,  sen.  Son  of  James  Bruguier,  merchant  of  London, 
deceased.  Apprenticed  to  Philip  Rainaud,  1722.  Mark  entered  1738. 
(Jackson  190.)  Then  at  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Leicester  Fields.  (Chaffers 
171.)  In  1739  in  Martin  Street.  (Jackson  201.) 

Bruguier,  Philip,  JUN.  Mark  entered,  1752.  (Jackson201.)  Then  at  the  Star, 
Bedford  Street.  (Chaffers  182.) 

Buhet,  Peter.  Son  of  Elias  Buhet  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  Peruke- 
maker.  Apprenticed  to  David  Tanqueray  1723.  Freeman  1737. 
Bureau,  Philip.  Son  of  Francis  Philip  Bureau  of  London,  gent.  Apprenticed 
to  John  Corporon,  1721. 

Burson,  Gabriel.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars,  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Buteux,  Abraham.  Son  of  Isaac  Buteux  and  Elizabeth  his  wife ; baptised 
1698.  (T.S.  iii.)  Mark  entered  1721.  (Jackson  175;  Cripps  399.) 

Then  at  Green  Street,  Leicester  Fields.  (Chaffers  169.)  Last  mentioned 
in  1731.  (Jackson  249.) 

Buteux,  D.  Goldsmith,  1685.  (Jackson  245.) 

Buteux,  Elizabeth.  ? widow  of  Abraham  Buteux.  Mark  entered  1731. 

(Jackson  187.)  Then  at  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s.  (Chaffers  171.) 
Butty,  Franqois.  Mark  entered  1757.  (Cripps  407.)  In  partnership  with 
Louis  Herne,  1757  (Jackson  207)  and  with  Nicholas  Dumee,  1757  (ibid.). 
In  partnership  with  the  latter,  as  goldsmiths  in  Clerkenwell  Close,  1773. 
Pari.  Return.  (Chaffers  193.) 

Byard,  Thomas.  Apprenticed  1765.  (Westminster  Charity.) 

Byssam,  John.  Goldsmith  (French),  St.  Foster’s,  Farringdon  Within,  1568. 
(Kirk  iii.) 


1 And  see  Boove. 

VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4. 


2 And  Brabant. 

2 N 
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Cabrier,  Charles  (1).  Watchmaker,  London,  c,  1690.  (Britten.) 

Carrier,  Charles  (2).  Son  of  Charles  Cabrier,  citizen  and  clockmaker. 
Apprenticed  1743. 

Carrier,  Charles  (3).  Watchmaker,  London,  1756.  (Britten.) 

Cachart,  Elias.  Mark  entered  1742.  (Jackson  198.)  Then  at  Long  Acre. 
(Chaffers  182.) 

Cadier,  Simon  Peter. ^ Jeweller,  admitted  Freeman  of  the  Cork  Goldsmiths’ 
Company,  c.  1725  ; d.  c.  1759.  (Woods  222  ; Jackson  699.) 

Cagna,  Peter.  Son  of  Stephen  Cagna  of  Plymouth,  haberdasher.  Appren- 
ticed to  Lewis  Mettayer  1709. 

Caillon,  Pierre.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars,  1562.  (Kirk  i.)  List  of  French 
Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  54.) 

Calame,  Anthony  ) Marks  entered  1764.  (Jackson  209.)  Then  at  Exeter 
Calame,  J.  a.  / Change.  (Chaffers  188.) 

Callard,  Gabriel.  See  below,  Callard,  Joseph. 

Callard,  Isaac,  sen.^  Mark  entered  1720.  (Cripps  56.)  In  1726  at  King 
Street,  St.  Giles’s.  (Chaffers  172.) 

Callard,  Isaac,  jun.^  Mark  entered  1739.  (Jackson  191.)  Then  at  the 
Crown,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  (Chaffers  182.) 

Callard,  Joseph.  Son  of  Gabriel  Callard,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  jeweller. 
Apprenticed  1778. 

Callard,  Paxil.  Mark  entered  1715.  (Jackson  205.)  Then  at  King  Street, 
Soho.  (Chaffers  182.) 

Campar,  George. 2 Mark  entered  1749  ; then  of  Cripplegate.  (Chaffers  182.) 
Campar,  John  George.^  Son  of  Peter  John  Campar  of  St.  Alphege’s,  London 
Wall,  weaver.  Apprenticed  1739. 

Canche,  Jacques.  Watchmaker,  London,  1692.  (Britten.) 

Cartier,  Jacques.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1635  . . . (Britten.) 

Castang,  Philip.  Watchmaker,  London,  1777.  (Britten.) 

Ceson,  . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1710.  (Britten.) 

Chabbert,  Charles.  Son  of  John  Chabbert,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  Appren- 
ticed 1747. 

Chabbert,  John.  Son  of  Peter  Chabbert  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  gent. 
Apprenticed  1713  ; Freeman  1721. 

Chabrol,  Matthieu.  Son  of  Mark  Henry  Chabrol  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
pewterer.  Apprenticed  1705. 

Chambrier,  B.  a.  Goldsmith,  Church  Street,  Soho,  1773.  Pari,  Returns. 
(Chaffers  193.) 

Champion,  Daniel.  Goldsmith,  1705-6.  (Savoy.) 

Chapeau,  Peter.  Watchmaker,  London,  1746.  (Britten.) 

Chardon,  Peter.  Son  of  Peter  Chardon  of  Boston  in  New  England,  merchant. 
Apprenticed  1715. 

Charlepose, . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1705.  (Britten.) 

Charles,  Charles.  Son  of  Gideon  Charles  of  the  town  of  Blois,  gent. 
Apprenticed  to  John  Chartier,  1698. 

Charpentier,  Gideon  Ernest.  Born  at  Emden,  in  Germany,  in  1733. 
Married  Ann  Wright  at  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  1758.  Silversmith, 
4 Great  St.  Andrew  Street.  Died  1797.  (Information  kindly  supplied 
by  his  descendant,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  King.)  See  below. 

Charpentier,  William  Peter.  Son  of  Gideon  Ernest  Charpentier  of  Great 
St.  Andrew’s  Street,  Seven  Dials,  jeweller.  Apprenticed  to  Abraham 
Portal  1778. 

Chartier,  Daniel.  Son  of  John  Chartier,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  Appren- 
ticed to  his  father  1720.  Mark  entered  1740.  (Jac&on  192.)  Then  at 
Hemings  Row.  (Chaffers  182.) 


^ And  Codier. 


Possibly  identical. 


Possibly  identical. 
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Chartier,  Francis.  Watchmaker,  1 Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street, 
1765-71.  (Britten.) 

Chartier,  Isaac. ^ Watchmaker,  in  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street, 
1768-88.  (See  Delafons,  John.) 

Chartier,  John,  sen.  Freeman  1698,  by  redemption.  Mark  entered  1698. 
(Jackson  163.)  Then  of  Hemings  Row.  (Chaffers  171.)  (A  Frances  Chartier, 
widow,  who  appears  in  the  Bounty  Lists  between  1690  and  1706,  is 
there  said  to  come  from  Mouchan  in  Poitou.) 

Chartier,  John,  jun.  Mark  entered  1723.  (Jackson  177. ) Then  at  Hemings 
Row.  (Chaffers  169.) 

Chasignett,  John.  Goldsmith,  Farringdon  Without,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 
Chassereah,  Andrew.  Son  of  Francis  Chassereau  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields,  fanmaker.  Apprenticed  to  John  Hugh  Le  Sage,  1742. 
Chauveau,  John.  Son  of  John  Chauveau  late  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  watch 
chaser.  Apprenticed  as  watch-case  maker  in  1773. 

Chahvin,  John.  Son  of  John  Chauvin,  of  Dublin,  wigmaker.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1719  to  Peter  Gervais.  (Jackson  646.) 

Chavanon,  Pierre.  ‘ de  Saint  Hypolite,  31  ans,  orfevre,  Wardour  Street,’ 
1706.  (B.L.) 

Chazaux,  John.  Son  of  Peter  Chazaux  late  of  St.  Anne’s  Soho,  weaver. 
Apprenticed  to  William  Devis  1752,  ‘ there  being  paid  to  my  said  master 
the  sum  of  ffive  pounds  of  the  charity  of  Westm.^  ffrench  Charity  School.’ 
Cheparde,  Noye.  Goldsmith,  Barbican  1599  and  1600.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Claus,  Francis.  See  below. 

Claus,  Isaac.  Son  of  Francis  Claus  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  jeweller. 
Apprenticed  1705. 

Cochereau,  Daniel.  Son  of  Peter  Cochereau  of  St.  Anne’s  Westminster, 
distiller.  Apprenticed  1749. 

CoDiER,  Simon  Peter.  See  Cadier. 

CoLAR,  Isaac.  ‘ Fils  de  Daniel  engage  avec  Paul  Hanet  pour  le  metier 
d’orphevre,’  1708.  (B.L.) 

CoLENGAN,  Pierre  Daniel.  Son  of  John  Colengan  of  Marylebone,  soap 
boiler.  Apprenticed  to  Peter  Harache  1705. 

CoLLOMBY,  Abraham.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1750.  (Britten.) 
CoLLOMBY,  Jacob.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1650.  (Britten.) 

CoMPiEGNE,  . Goldsmith,  at  the  Six  Bells,  Long  Acre,  1738.  (Chaffers 

213.) 

CoMPiGNE,  Michel.  Watchmaker,  Duke  Street,  Artillery  Ground,  1701. 
(T.S.  iii.) 

CoMPiGNY,  David.  Watchmaker,  Hogsdon,  Spital  Street,  Shoreditch,  1705. 
(T.S.) 

Comtesse,  Louis.  Watch-case  maker,  Soho,  1810.  (Britten.) 

Constantin,  Philippe  Girardel.^  Watchmaker,  Spitalfields  Market,  1702 
and  1704.  (T.S.  iii;  Britten.) 

CoRDER,  Claud.  Diamond  cutter,  born  in  Calais,  Cripplegate  Within,  1618. 
(Kirk  iii.) 

CoRDES,  Jean.  Goldsmith,  Cecil  Court,  near  Pond’s  Coffee  House,  1702. 
(H.M.) 

CoRNASSEAU,  IsAAC.  Marks  entered  1722.  (Jackson  176.)  Then  at  the  Acorn, 
Drury  Lane.  (Chaffers  172.) 

Cornel,  James.  Pearl-cutter,  St.  Olave’s  and  Allhallows  Staining,  1568. 
(Kirk  i.  and  ii.) 

Cornu,  Peter  Daniel.  Son  of  Peter  Cornu  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  chirur- 
geon.  Apprenticed  1715. 

CoROSEY,  John.  Mark  entered  1701.  (Jackson  247.)  Then  in  Foster  Lane. 
(Chaffers  171.) 


And  Chatier  (Britten). 


And  Costantin,  Philipe  Giradel. 
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CoRPOKON,  Jean.  Son  of  John  Corporon  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  surgeon. 
Apprenticed  to  Lewis  Mettayer  1709.  Freeman,  mark  entered,  1716. 
(Jackson  167.)  Then  in  Princes’  Street.  (Chaffers  172.) 

CoRREGE,  John.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1751.  (Jackson  660.) 

CoRREGES,  Benjamin.  Son  of  Elizabeth  Correges,  of  Dublin,  widow,  appren- 
ticed Dublin  1714  to  Peter  Gervais.  (Jackson  645.)  Freeman  1724-5. 
{Ibid.  659.)  Peter  Correges  became  a denizen  in  1687.  (Cooper  44.) 

Correges,  James.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1712  to  Daniel  Pineau.  (Jackson 
645.)  Freeman  1724-5.  {Ibid.  659.) 

CoTJDART,  Salomon.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1707.  (Jackson  636.) 

CouDER,  Daniel.  ‘ 16  ans,  fils  de  feu  Henri  et  Marianne,  de  Milhau,  engage 
avec  Pierre  Michou  pour  apprendre  le  metier  d’orpheure.’  1706-7.  (B.L.) 

Coudert,  John.  Son  of  Bernard  Coudert  of  Dublin,  Gent.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1707.  (Jackson  644.)  Bernard  Coudert  became  a denizen  in  1687. 
(Cooper  49.) 

CouGNON,  Moyse.i  Goldsmith,  1703,  L.F.  ‘ de  Guyenne,  48  ans,  orfevre, 
Newport  Alley,’  1714-5.  (B.L.) 

CouLON,  Charles.  Watchmaker,  Panton  Street,  1762 ; Prince’s  Street, 
Leicester  Fields,  1765-8.  (Britten.) 

Coupe,  Jacques.  Watchmaker,  of  Paris  ; in  London,  c.  1670.  (Britten.) 

CouRTAiL,  Lewis.  Goldsmith  at  Exeter,  1756-7.  (Jackson  344.) 

CouRTAULD,  Augustin.  Son  of  Augustine  Courtauld  of  St.  Anne’s,  West- 
minster, wine-cooper.  Apprenticed  Jo  Simon  Pontaine  {i.e.  Pantin) 
1701.  Freeman  1708.  Then  at  Church  Street,  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  (Chaffers 
86.)  Denizen  c.  1709.  (Reg.  xxxv.)  In  1729  was  in  Chandos  Street 
(Chaffers  86.)  Married  Anne  Bardin. 

Courtauld,  Louisa.  Widow  of  Samuel  Courtauld.  Mark  entered  1766-7. 
(Jackson  210.)  In  partnership  with  George  Cowles  1769-70  {ibid.  212), 
and  with  her  son  Samuel  1777  {ibid.  217)  in  Cornhill.  (Chaffers  189.) 

Courtauld,  Peter.  Son  of  Austin  Courtauld  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
vintner.  Apprenticed  to  Simon  Pantin  1705.  Married  Judith  Pantin  1705. 

" (G.S.).  Freeman  1712. 

Courtauld,  Samuel,  sen.  Son  of  Augustine  Courtauld,  citizen  and  gold- 
smith. Apprenticed  to  his  father  1734.  Mark  entered  1746.  (Jackson 
198.)  Then  in  Chandos  Street,  in  1751  in  Cornhill.  (Chaffers  87.)  Married 
Louisa  Perina  Ogier. 

Courtauld,  Samuel,  jun.  See  above,  Courtauld,  Louisa. 

Cousin,  Isaac.  Son  of  Isaac  Cousin  of  Paris,  merchant.  Apprenticed  to  David 
Willaume,  1693. 

CouTOis,  Joshua.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1780.  (Britten.) 

Crammillion,  Peter.  Son  of  Peter  Crammillion,  late  of  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
well,  gold  watch-case  maker.  Apprenticed  1754. 

Crespel,  Honors.  Son  of  James  Crespel  of  Panton  Street,  Ha3unarket, 
silversmith.  Apprenticed  1779. 

Crespel,  James.  See  above. 

Crespin,  Louis.  Apprenticed  to  Jean  Silberrad,  jeweller,  1759.  (Westminster 
Charity.) 

Crespin,  Paul.^  Mark  entered  1720.  (Jackson  172.)  Then  at  the  Golden 
Ball,  Compton  Street,  Soho.  (Chaffers  90.)  In  partnership  with  George 
Weekes  1733-8. 

Crespin,  Paul,  jun.^  Mark  entered  1740.  (Jackson  193.) 

CUNY,  Lewis.  Freeman  1703,  by  redemption.  Mark  entered.  (Jackson 
162.)  Then  of  Panton  Street.  (Chaffers  169.)  Made  the  cups  and 
patens  for  the  Savoy  1717-8. 

Cuny,3  Samuel.  Freeman  1724,  after  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  Louis 
Cuny. 


And  Couyon,  Mouysse. 


Possibly  identical. 


And  Cuney. 
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Damant,  Peter.  Son  of  Peter  Damant,  late  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,, 
labourer.  Apprenticed  1764. 

Damant,  Samuel.  Watchmaker,  Ipswich,  c.  1800.  (Britten.) 

Danois,  Daniel.  Goldsmith,  1710.  (Savoy.) 

Danway,  Gyllam.  ‘ A maker  of  lockettes  and  chapes.’  Born  in  Normandy, 
came  to  England  c.  1541.  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Farringdon  Without,  1571. 
(Kirk  hi.) 

Dargent,  Jacques.  Goldsmith.  From  Sancerre  in  Berri,  1695.  (Le  Carre.) 

Dargent,  Daniel.  Jeweller.  See  Dargent,  Pierre. 

Dargent,  Pierre.  ‘ Ne  a Londres,  14  ans,  fils  du  deffunt  Daniel,  joaillier,  a 
Fran9ois  Fourestier,  graveur  de  montre.’  (Estats  1718.) 

Darquier,  Laurence.  Brother  of  William  Darquier,  of  Dublin,  gent.  Ap- 
prenticed Dublin  1731.  (Jackson  648.) 

Darquitt,  James  (1).  See  below. 

Darquitt,  James  (2).  Son  of  James  Darquitt,  silver  turner,  of  Noble 
St.,  London.  Apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1722. 

Darquitt,  James  (3).  Son  of  Henry  Darquit,  late  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldgate, 
gardener.  Apprenticed  1749. 

Davoy, . Goldsmith,  1705.  See  Rousson,  Antoine. 

de  Baufre,  Jacob.  Watchmaker,  Church  Street,  Soho,  1712-50  (Britten.) 

DE  Baufre,  John.  Watchmaker,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  1728.  (Manchee.) 

DE  Baufre,  Peter.  Watchmaker,  Church  Street,  Soho,  1689.  (Britten.) 

DE  Boulogne,  Arnauld.  Brooch-maker,  of  St.  Omer.  List  of  French  Church, 
1564.  (Schickler  iv.  55.) 

DE  Bra,  Jacques.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars  1562.  (Kirki.)  1564.  (Schickler 
iv.  54.) 

De  Caux,  Lucas.  Watchmaker,  Norwich,  c.  1700.  (Britten.) 

Decaux,  William.  Son  of  Lucas  Decos  of  Norwich,  watchmaker.  Appren- 
ticed to  John  Lefebure  1718. 

DE  Genete,  Jean.  Broochmaker,  of  Tournai,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand.  List  of 
French  Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  58.) 

DE  Glasse,  Nicasius.  Licensed  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  between  1576 
and  1582.  (Kirk  ii.)  Goldsmith,  Tower  Ward,  1582-3.  {Ibid.) 

DE  Glatigny,  Philip.  Son  of  Adam  de  Glatigny  of  Dublin,  gent.  Appren- 
ticed, Dublin,  1728.  (Jackson  648.) 

DE  Gruchy,  John.  Son  of  the  Rev.  Philip  de  Gruchy  of  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
deed.  Apprenticed  1758.  Goldsmith  in  Oxford  Street  1773.  Pari. 
Return.  (Chaffers  194.) 

Deguester,  Charles.  Son  of  Jacob  Deguester,  citizen  and  Vintner  of  London. 
Apprenticed  1717  ; Freeman  1724. 

Delabarnedier,  James.  Son  of  James  Delabarnadier  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
Doctor  of  Physic.  Apprenticed  1712. 

DE  LA  Brosse,  Pierre.  ‘ Marchand  orfevre,’  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1699. 
(H.M.)  Silversmith  there,  and  made  denizen,  1709-11.  (Reg.  xxxv.) 

de  la  Feuille,  Abraham.  Son  of  Henry  de  la  Feuille  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
Watchmaker.  Apprenticed  to  Henry  Aubin  1716. 

Delafons,  Isaac.  Son  of  James  Delafons  of  St.  Martins,  Ludgate,  jeweller. 
Apprenticed  1765. 

Delafons,  James.  See  above. 

Delafons,  John.  Son  of  Philip  Delafons  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  enameller. 
Apprenticed  1768  to  Isaac  Chartier  for  watchmaking,  66  Threadneedle 
Street,  1800.  (Britten.) 

DE  Lagemere,  John.  Goldsmith,  Tower  Ward,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

DE  LA  Haye,  Jacques  Pierre.  Watchmaker,  St.  Giles’s,  1747.  (S.S.) 

DE  LA  Main,  Charles.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Commpany,  1680-81.  (Jackson 
656.) 
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Delamain,  Nicholas.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1683-4.  (Jackson 
656.) 

De  la  Mark.,  Reignold.  Diamond-cutter,  born  in  France.  Cripplegate 
Within,  1618.  (Kirk  iii.) 

DE  Lamerie,  Paul.  Son  of  Paul  de  Lamerie  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
gent.  Apprenticed  to  Peter  Platel  1703.  Freeman  1712.  Mark  entered, 
1712.  (Jackson  168.)  Then  at  the  Golden  Ball,  Windmill  Street,  nr. 
Haymarket.  (Chaffers  86.)  Married  Louise  Julliot  in  Glasshouse  Street  in 
1717.  (Savoy.)  Sent  as  part  of  a deputation  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  in  1738.  (Prideaux  ii  225.)  Second  mark 
entered  1733  ; third  in  1739.  Then  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho.  (Chaffers  86.) 
Died  1751,  leaving  a widow  and  four  daughters.  (Cripps  315.) 

Delamy,  Samuel.  Mark  entered  1762.  (Jackson  208.) 

Delandre,  Bartholomew.  Son  of  William  Delandre.  Apprenticed  Dublin 
1759,  (Jackson  653).  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Companv,  1770-1825.  {Ibid. 
638.) 

Delasale,  James.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1738.  (Jackson  660.) 
And  see  LasaUe,  James. 

De  Laune,  William.  Son  of  Gideon  De  Laune,  of  Dublin,  gent.,  deed.  Ap- 
prenticed, Dublin  1733.  (Jackson  648.) 

Delederher,  Johh.  Son  of  John  Delederner  of  Spitalfields,  smith.  Appren- 
ticed as  engraver  1778. 

Delegal,  King  Charles.  Son  of  Captain  Andrew  Delegal,  late  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex.  Apprenticed  1746. 

Delile,  Stephen.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1716  to  Daniel  Pinsane.  (Jackson 
646.) 

de  Limarest,  Thomas.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1726 ; Freeman  Dublin  Com- 
pany 1736.  (Jackson  660).  Jeweller  in  Dublin  1738.  (Ibid. 631.)  Warden 
of  the  Company  1743-6.  {Ibid.  629.) 

DE  Lisle,  Louis.  Mark  entered  1773.  (Jackson  214.)  Then  at  Angel  Court. 
(Chaffers  189.) 

DE  Lisle,  Thomas.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1562.  (Kirk  i.)  1564, 
List  of  French  Church.  (Schickler  iv.  51.) 

Dellany,  Samuel.  Son  of  Solomon  Dellany,  citizen  and  Mercer.  Appren- 
ticed 1754.  Mark  entered  1762  ; then  at  New  Street  Square.  (Chaffers  189.) 

Delmestre,  John.  Mark  entered  1755  ; then  at  Whitechapel.  (Chaffers  183.) 

Delonay,  James.  Son  of  Lewis  Delonay  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  confec- 
tioner. Apprenticed  to  Philip  Rainaud  1709. 

Delor,  Lewis.  Son  of  Francis  Lewis  Delor  of  Shoreditch,  gent.  Appren- 
ticed to  Peze  Pilleau  1739. 

De  Lorthe,  Esaias.  Son  of  Esaias  de  Lorthe.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1719  to 
James  Balaquier.  (Jackson  646.) 

Demaid,  Samuel.  Son  of  David  Demaid  of  St.  John’s,  Wapping,  arras  worker. 
Apprenticed  1695. 

de  Mare,  Lewis.  Goldsmith,  Burgundian,  Blackfriars  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 
1576.  ilbid.ii.) 

Deppdall,  Guy.  Goldsmith.  ‘ Borne  under  the  obedience  of  the  Frenche 
Kinge  . . . came  for  religion  . . . denison  iij  yeares,’  Blackfriars  1583. 
(Kirk  ii.) 

Derussat,  John  Ayme.  Son  of  John  Derussat  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields, 
snuff  box  maker.  Apprenticed  to  Ayme  Vedeau  1747. 

DE  Saint  Leu,  Daniel.  Watchmaker,  The  Golden  Head,  Cloak  Lane,  1753, 
later  38  Cornhill.  (Britten.) 

DES  Charmes,  David.  Watchmaker,  son  of  Simon  des  Charmes,  London, 
1692-1740.  (Britten.) 

des  Charmes,  Simon.  Watchmaker,  Warwick  Street,  Charing  Cross,  1691- 
1730.  Built  Grove  Hall,  Hammersmith.  (Britten.) 

Desergnes,  Peter.  Mark  entered  1773.  (Jackson  256.) 

DE  Serre,  Jean.  Goldsmith,  Rider’s  Court,  1705.  See  Moysan,  Jeanne. 
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DES  Granges,  Sampson.  Merchant  goldsmith,  ‘ born  in  Gobnezey,’  Farringdon 
Without,  1618.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Desinards,  Peter.  Son  of  Lamotte  Desinards  of  Dublin,  merchant.  Ap- 
prenticed, Dublin  1723.  (Jackson  647.)  Freeman  1734-5.  (Ibid.  659.) 
Desmortiers,  Josue.  ‘ de  Jarnac  Charente  en  Angoumois,  53  ans,  orfevre,’ 
1722-7.  (B.L.) 

DES  Rumeaijx,  Jacques.^  Son  of  John  DesRumeaux  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Westminster,  gent.  Apprenticed  to  Peter  Harache  1702.  Freeman  1714. 
The  Bounty  List  for  1706  includes  Marie  des  Rumeaux,  ‘ de  Chaalons.’ 
Desserett,  Samuel.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1715-6.  (Jackson  658.). 
Destaches,  John.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1670-99.  (Jackson  635, 
656.) 

Desvignes,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  Belton  Street,  Longacre,  1773.  Pari  Return. 
(Chaffers  194.) 

Deverre,  Anthony.  Son  of  Peter  Deverre  of  Tower  Street,  St.  Giles’s  in  the 
Fields,  gunsmith.  Apprenticed  to  Anthony  Duchesne,  1729. 

Devin,  Peter.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1685-6.  (Jackson  656.) 
Devis,  John.  Son  of  Anthony  Devis  of  Knightsbridge,  gent.  Apprenticed 
to  William  Devis  1750. 

Devis,  William.  See  above. 

Dezouche,  Isaiah.  Son  of  Isaac  Dezouche  of  Dublin,  silkweaver.  Apprenticed 
Dublin,  1732,  to  Daniel  Pineau.  (Jackson  648.) 

Distournell,  John.  Son  of  John  Distournell  of  Newington,  Surrey,  gun- 
smith. Apprenticed  1764. 

d’Olier,  Isaac,  senior.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  c.  1730.  (A  strainer 
of  this  date  lent  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Exhibition,  1929,  No.  523,  by 
G.  Eyre  Evans,  Esq.) 

d’Olier,  Isaac,  junior.  Son  of  Isaac  d’Olier,  goldsmith.  Apprenticed  Dublin 
1747.  (Jackson  6.50.)  Jeweller,  Dublin,  1763.  {Ibid.  638.) 
d’Olier,  Jeremiah.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’ Company,  1770-1816.  (Jackson  638.) 
d’Olier,  Richard.  Son  of  Isaac  d’Olier,  goldsmith.  Apprenticed  Dublin, 
1753,  to  his  father.  (Jackson  652.) 

Doodynere,  Anthony.  Goldsmith,  French,  Farringdon  Without,  1583. 
(Kirk  ii.) 

Dorney,  Phillip.  Son  of  Phillip  Dorney,  citizen  and  haberdasher. 
Apprenticed  1722. 

Doulcet,  Paul.  Brooch-maker  of  Brabant.  List  of  French  Church,  1564. 
(Schickler  iv.  55.) 

Doutoung,  John.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1694-5.  (Jackson  657.) 
DU  Barris,  Pierre.  Goldsmith,  1692.  (H.M.)  " 

Dubois,  Ebenezer.  Son  of  John  Dubois,  late  citizen  and  weaver  of  London. 
Apprenticed  1697. 

Dubois,  Isaac.  Goldsmith,  1703.  (Savoy.) 

Dubois,  Joseph.  See  below. 

Dubois,  Obadiah.  Son  of  Joseph  Dubois  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  jeweller. 
Apprenticed  Anthony  du  Chesne  1738. 

Duchesne,  Anthoine.  Son  of  Claude  Duchesne  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
clockmaker.  Apprenticed  1720.  Freeman  1729. 

Ducommieu,  Louis. 2 Working  with  Abraham  Barrier  1773-4.  (Jackson  214.) 
Mark  entered  1775.  {Ibid.  215.)  Then  at  Rathbone  Place.  (Chaffers  189.) 

Dufour, (?  Isaac).  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1720.  (Britten.) 

Dufour,  John  Moses.  Son  of  Isaac  Dufour  of  Dublin,  weaver.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1748  to  James  Vidouze.  (Jackson  650.)  Jeweller  in  Dublin 
1768-1803.  (76f(^.  638.) 

Dumain,  Peter.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1747-8.  (Jackson  660.) 


^ And  Des  Rhumeaux,  James. 

“ And  Ducommien,  Ducomieu,  Ducornieu. 
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Dumee,  Nicholas.  Working  with  Francois  Butty,  1757.  (Jackson  207.) 
Mark  entered  1759  (Cripps  408)  and  1776  (Jackson  215).  Working  with 
William  Holmes,  1773.  (Jackson  216.)  Lived  in  Clerkenwell.  (Chaffers 
189.) 

Dumont,  Lewis.  Goldsmith,  Seven  Dials,  1773.  Pari.  Return.  (Chaffers 
194.) 

Dupin,  Paul.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1710-1770.  (Britten.) 

Duplessy,  Charles.^  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Companv,  1717-25.  (Jackson 
658,  659.) 

Dupont,  Lewis.  ‘Pour  passer  en  Hollande,  7/6.’  (B.L.  1722-7.)  Mark 
entered  1736.  (Jackson  190.)  In  Compton  Street,  1739.  (Chaffers  183.) 
Dupont,  Oliver  John.  Son  of  Lewis  Dupont  of  London,  merchant. 
Apprenticed  to  Isaac  Chartier,  1754. 

Dupont,  Paul.  Watchmaker,  27  Ivy  Lane,  Newgate  Street,  1759-72. 
(Britten.) 

Dupont,  Stephen.  Son  of  Louis  Dupont,  late  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
but  now  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  merchant.  Apprenticed  to  Samuel 
Courtauld,  1753. 

DU  PoRTAiL,  Jacques.  See  Portail,  Jacques  du. 

Dupre,  Jaques.  ‘ Metteur  en  oeuvre,’  1706.  (Savoy.) 

Dupuy,  Jean  Pierre.  Watchmaker,  Spitalfields  Market,  1703.  (T.S.) 

Dupuy,  Lambert.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1760.  ‘ Eloped.’  (Jackson  653.) 

Durand,  P.  Watchmalmr,  London,  1790.  ' (Britten.) 

Durant,  J.  L.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1690.  (Britten.) 

Durant,  Robert.  Son  of  John  Durant  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  cook. 
Apprenticed  1749. 

Duret,  John.  Son  of  John  Duret  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  weaver. 
Apprenticed  1728. 

Duroll,  David.  Goldsmith,  French,  Farringdon  Without,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 
Durousseau,  Matthew. 2 Freeman  (London  1704)  by  Redemption.  Dublin 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  1713-19  (Jackson  636,  658.) 

Duryez,  John.  Son  of  James  Duryez  of  Canterbury,  weaver.  Apprenticed 
1766. 

Dutens,  George.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1750.  (Britten.) 

Dutens,  John.  Silversmith  of  Blois,  17  years  old,  1687-8.  (B.L.) 

E 

Ellard,  George.  Goldsmith,  born  in  Boulogne,  came  to  England  in  1543. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  outside  New  Temple  Bar,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 
Escroignard,  James.  Son  of  Stephen  Escroignard,  late  of  St.  Anne’s,  West- 
minster, chirurgeon.  Apprenticed  to  Joseph  Barbutt,  1720. 

Eymars,  David.  Son  of  John  Eymars  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  gent. 
Apprenticed  to  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1718. 

F 

Faure,  Peter.  Son  of  Elizabeth  Faure  of  Dublin,  widow.  Apprenticed 
Dublin,  1726.  (Jackson  647.) 

Favre,  Henrique  or  Henry.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1730.  (Britten.) 
Feline,  Edward,^  senior.  Son  of  Peter  Fellen  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
tailor.  Apprenticed  to  Augustin  Courtauld  1709.  Mark  entered  1720. 
(Jackson  174-5.)  Then  at  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden.  (Chaffers  173.) 
Second  mark  entered  1739 ; then  at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  (Chaffers 
183.) 

Feline,  Edward,  junior.  Son  of  the  above,  apprenticed  to  his  father  1745. 


And  Duplasey. 


2 And  Darousseau,  Duruson. 


3 And  Fellen. 
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Feline,  Magdalen.  ? Widow  of  Edward  Feline,  sen.  Mark  entered  1753. 
(Jackson  204.)  Then  of  Covent  Garden.  (Chaffers  183.) 

Fenouillet,  Anne.  ‘ Nee  a Londres,  14ans,fille  d’un  Fran9ais  . . . a Lignac, 
pour  apprendre  a faire  de  chaisnettes  de  montre.’  (Estats  1718.) 

Feron,  John.  Watchmaker,  Lewes,  c.  1780.  (Britten.) 

Fleurant,  David.  Mark  entered  1724.  (Jackson  178.) 

Foisseau,  Abraham.  See  below. 

Foisseau,  James.  Son  of  Abraham  Foisseau  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  gold- 
smith. Apprenticed  to  Edward  Feline,  1745. 

Fontaine,  Thomas.  Brooch-maker,  of  Lille.  Came  over  in  1561.  List  of 
French  Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  55.) 

Forest,  Peter.  Gold  beater,  Blackfriars,  1562  and  1571.  (Kirk  i.)  Came 
over  in  1552.  List  of  French  Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  54.) 

Foucault,  Jacques.  Son  of  Peter  Foucauld  of  Dublin,  surgeon.  Apprenticed 
Dublin,  1700.  (Jackson  644.)  Freemanl707.  (Ibid.Qol.)  Jeweller  at  Cork, 
1714  ; died  1729.  (Woods  221  ; Jackson  698.) 

Foulet,  Pierre.  Diamond-cutter.  Came  from  Paris  in  1733  aet.  18.  Union 
Court  1747.  (Proc.  xii  92.) 

Fourestier,  Francois.  See  Dargent,  Pierre. 

Fourreau,  John.  Son  of  Ayme  Fourreau  of  Dublin,  gent.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1705.  (Jackson  644.) 

Fraigneau,  Andrew  Peter.  Son  of  Andrew  Fraigneau  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  woodmonger.  Apprenticed  to  Henry  Aubin  1703.  Andrew 
Fraigneau  became  a denizen  in  1687.  (Cooper  51.) 

Fraigneau,  Adam.^  Lapidary.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1754-79. 
(Jackson  660,  638.) 

Fraigneau,  Isaac.  Son  of  Isaac  Fraigneau,  apprenticed  Dublin  1763,  to 
Adam  Fraigneau  (Jackson  653).  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1771-86. 
{Ibid.  639.) 

FrjAegneau,  James.  Son  of  John  Fraigneau,  confectioner,  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster.  Apprenticed  1714. 

Fraillon,  Blanche.  Widow  of  James  Fraillon.  Mark  entered  1727.  (Jackson 
183.)  Then  at  Lanchester  Court,  Strand.  (Chaffers  173.) 

Fraillon,  James.  Son  of  Claude  Fraillon  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  Apprenticed 
to  PhiUip  Rober  in  1699.  Freeman  1706.  Mark  entered  1710  ; then  at 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden.  (Chaffers  169.)  Second  mark  entered  1723. 
(Jackson  176.)  Then  in  Lanchester  Street,  Strand.  (Chaffers  173.) 

Franaux,  Peter.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1712.  (Jackson  658.) 

Freboul,  John.  Son  of  Peter  Freboul  of  Kilkenny,  merchant.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1741  to  James  Vidouze.  (Jackson  650.) 

Fulkyne,  Dennys.  Goldsmith,  born  in  France,  St.  Lawrence  Pountney, 
1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Fumoleau,  Jaques.  ‘ De  Poitou,  33  ans,  Orfevre,  Phoenix  Street,’  1714-5. 

(B.L.) 

Furrier,  Simon.  Son  of  Simon  Furrier,  late  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch, 
weaver.  Apprenticed  1750. 


G 

Gamon,  John,  senior.  Freeman  by  apprenticeship,  1724. 

Gamon,  John,  junior.  Son  of  John  Gamon,  late  citizen  and  goldsmith. 
Apprenticed  1746. 

Gamon,  Michael.  Son  of  John  Gamon,  late  of  St.  Mary’s  Staining,  goldsmith. 
Apprenticed  to  John  Ruffin  1751. 

Garde,  Phineas.  Silversmith,  Cork,  1835-c.  1845.  (Woods  223.) 

Gardener,  Anthony.  Goldsmith,  Farringdon  Without,  1582-3.  Member  of 
the  French  Church.  (Kirk  ii.) 


^ And  Fragneau. 
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Gardin,  Fea^stcis.  Freeman  1738. 

Gaedin,  Philip,  Freeman  1738. 

Gaemiee,  Daxiel.  Mark  entered  1690-1.  (Jackson  147.)  Second  mark 
entered  1696,  when  he  became  freeman  ‘ by  Redemption,  according  to  an 
order  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Alderman.’  Then  in  Pall  Mall. 
(Chaffers  169.)  Daniel  Gamier,  son  of  Michel  Gamier,  became  a denizen 
in  1687.  (Cooper  45.) 

Gaeon,  Daahd.  Son  of  Peter  Garroon,  citizen  and  clockmaker.  Apprenticed 
1720. 

Gaeoh,  John.  Son  of  Jacob  Garon  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  victualler. 

Apprenticed  to  Philip  Rainaud  1716. 

Gaeoh,  Petee,  sen.  Watchmaker,  London,  1694-1706.  (Britten.) 

Gaeon,  Petee,  jun.  Son  of  Jacob  Garon  of  St.  Giles’s  Without,  distiller. 
Apprenticed  to  Philip  Rainaud  1721. 

Geaa%  Jacques.  Goldsmith,  Fort  Street,  Artillery  ground,  1702.  (T.S,  hi.) 

Gely,  Pieeee.  ‘ Orphevre  de  Milhau  age  de  66  ans.’  1689.  (B.L.) 

Geeaed,  Edwaed.  Lapidary,  in  Goldsmith  Street,  Gough  Square,  1774. 
(Apprenticeship  of  his  son  as  printer.) 

Geeyais,  Feancis  N.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1768-86.  (Jackson 
638.) 

Geevais,  Petee.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1712-30.  (Jackson  636, 
658.) 

GmsELiN,  Da\u;d.  ‘ Diamantaire.’  Angel  Court,  1699.  (T.S.  hi.) 

Ghiselin,  Guillaume.  Diamond  cutter,  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street, 
1705.  (T.S.  hi.) 

Ghiselin,  Nicholas,  Jeweller,  French  Court,  1684,  1699,  1701.  (T.S.  hi.) 

Giboreau,  John,  Son  of  John  Giboreau  of  Spitalfields,  mealman  (?).  Ap- 
prenticed 1732. 

Gifee,  Noy.  Goldsmith,  Cripplegate  1582-3.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Gignac,  Benjamin.  Mark  eutered  1744 ; then  at  Dean’s  Court.  (Chaffers 

. 184-) 

Gignac,  William.  Son  of  Benjamin  Gignac  of  Dean’s  Court,  St.  Martin’s  le 
Grand,  goldsmith.  Apprenticed  1774. 

Gillois,  Pierre,  sen.  Dubhn  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1753-4.  (Jackson  660.) 
Mark  entered  in  London,  1754.  {Ihid.  204.)  Then  in  Wardour  Street. 
(Chaffers  184.) 

Gillois,  Peter,  jun.  Mark  entered  1782.  (Jackson  258.)  Then  in  Queen 
Street,  Seven  Dials.  (Chaffers  185.) 

Girard,  Anthony.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1701.  (Jackson  657.) 
Girard,  Francis.  Warden,  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1710  ; d.  1710. 
(Jackson  627.) 

Girard,  J.  Watchmaker,  London,  1700.  (Britten.) 

Girard,  Noe.  Goldsmith,  Lothbury  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  1706. 
(T.S.  hi.)  French  Court,  Broad  Street,  in  Letter  MS.  Rawl.  D,  641  (Bod- 
leian). 

Girardel  Constantin,  Philippe.  See  Constantin,  Philippe  Girardel. 

Girod,  Benjamin.  Watchmaker,  London,  1775.  (Britten.) 

Girod,  James.  Watchmaker,  London,  1692  . . . (Britten.) 

Gobert,  Matthew.  Watchmaker,  London,  1760.  (Britten.) 

Godde,  Phillippe.  ‘ Orfevre,  meteur  en  oeuvre  de  profession,’  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  1698.  (H.M.) 

Godin,  Louis.  ‘ Compagnon  travaillant  en  or  ’ at  Paris,  1677  ; mark  entered 
there  1681.  (Nocq  ii  261.)  Watchmaker,  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate, 
1701.  (T.S.  hi.) 

Goodeau,  Samuel.  Son  of  John  Goodeau,  merchant.  Apprenticed  Dublin 
1728  to  Peter  Gervais.  (Jackson  648.) 

Goujon,  Peter.  Watchmaker,  London,  1735.  (Britten.) 

Gouy,  Charles.  Son  of  WiUiam  Gouy  of  Dublin,  mariner.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1721  to  Noah  Vialas.  (Jackson  646.) 
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Gradelle, . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1740.  (Britten.) 

Gradelle,  Jasper.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1719.  (Jackson  658.) 
Grangier,  Marc.  Watch  engraver,  London,  c.  1650.  (Britten.) 

Grebay,  Phillipe.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1610.  (Britten.) 

Gribelin,  Isaac.  Goldsmith,  1706.  (Savoy.) 

Gribelin,  Samuel  (1).  Son  of  Simon  Gribelin  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
engraver.  Apprenticed  to  Lewis  Mettayer  1710.  His  father  published 
twelve  plates  : ‘ A Book  of  seuerall  Ornaments  inuented  & ingraued  by 
S.  Gribelin,  1682  ’ (Guilmard,  Les  maitres  ornemanistes,  107)  and  ‘ A Book 
of  Ornaments  usefull  to  Jewellers  Watchmakers  & all  other  Artists  . . . 
1697  ’ {loc.  cit.) ; ‘ A Book  of  Ornaments  by  S.  Gribelin,  A New  Book  of 
Ornaments  . . . Dedicated  to  the  Honourable  Colonel  Parsons.  1704  ’ 
{loc.  cit.). 

Gribelin,  Samuel  (2).  Son  of  Simon  Gribelin,  citizen  and  clothmaker  of 
London.  Apprenticed  1710. 

Grignion,  Daniel.  I Watchmakers,  London,  c.  1730-50.  (Britten.) 
Grignion,  Thomas,  sen.  i ’ ’ ^ ’ 

Grignion,  Reynolds.  Goldsmith,  Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials,  1773.  Pari. 
Return.  (Chaffers  194.) 

Grignion,  Thomas,  jun.  Watchmaker,  7 Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 
d.  1784,  aet.  71.  (Britten.) 

Guepin,  Abraham.  Watchmaker,  Spitalfields  Market,  1702.  (T.S.  hi.) 

Guepin,  John.  Apprenticed  as  watchmaker  to  David  Minuel,  1687.  (Britten.) 
Guerrier,^  John.  Son  of  John  Guerrier  of  St.  Anne’s  Westminster,  Tailor. 
Apprenticed  to  Peter  Harache  1700.  Free  1716.  Mark  entered  1717. 
(Jackson  244.)  Then  at  The  Mitre,  Strand.  (Chaffers  169,  174.) 
Guesnard,  Thomas.  Son  of  John  Guesnard  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  distiller. 
Apprenticed  to  David  Tanqueray  1714. 

Guichard,  Louis.  Mark  entered  1748.  (Jackson  200.)  Then  in  King  Street. 
(Chaffers  184.) 

Guichardiere,  Jean.  ‘ d’ Angers,  orfevre,  foible  d’esprit.  Rider  Court.’ 
1706.  (B.L.) 

Guiraut,  Jacob.  ‘ de  Bordeaux,  67  ans,  Orfevre  afflige  de  la  goute.”  1709. 
(B.L.) 

Gulleeor,  John.  Son  of  Abraham  Gullefor,  citizen  and  weaver  of  London. 
Apprenticed  1705. 


H 

Hagne,  John.  Mark  entered  1758  ; then  in  Noble  Street.  (Chaffers  190.) 

Hagne,  Joshua.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1731.  (Jackson  659.) 

Hainon,  Daniel.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1734-5.  (Jackson  659.) 

Hallee,  Abraham.  Son  of  Abraham  Hallee,  late  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
gent.  Apprenticed  to  Philip  Rainaud  1708.  Jeweller,  St.  Anne’s,  West- 
minster, 1724.  (Le  Carre.) 

Hamon,  Louis.  Mark  entered  1739  ; then  in  Church  Street,  Soho.  (Chaffers 
184.) 

Hanet,  Paul.  Goldsmith,  1705  (Savoy).  Marks  entered  1715,  1717  and  1721. 
(Jackson  169  ; Cripps  400.)  A Paul  Hanet  appears  as  witness  in  1697, 
and  married  Frangoise  Hyard  in  1699,  when  they  are  both  described  as 
‘ de  Paris.’  (Le  Tabernacle.)  A Catherine  Hanet,  of  Paris,  widow  of 
a clockmaker,  appears  in  the  Bounty  Lists  of  1687/8  and  1705  ; she  may 
have  been  his  mother.  Paul  appears  as  a godfather  in  1733.  (Rider 
Court. ) 

[HJArache,  Abraham.  Goldsmith,  1706,  Savoy.  In  1704  at  Compton  Street, 
(Rider  Court).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Abraham  Harache  who  is 
described  in  1689  as  ‘ marchand  graveur.’  (Le  Tabernacle.) 


^ And  Guerrie. 
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Haeache,  Francis.  Silversmith,  at  ‘ ye  Blackmoor’s  Head,’  Great  St.  Andrew 
Street,  St.  Giles’s,  1738.  Small  Workers’  Book,  Goldsmiths’  Hall. 
(Chaffers  81.) 

Harrache,-  Jean.  ‘ de  Rouen,  65  ans,  orfevre.  Rider’s  Court,’  1722.  (B.L.) 

He  figures  as  godfather  in  the  Registers  from  1698  to  1709.  (Le  Taber- 
nacle and  Rider  Court.)  ‘A  former  residing  in  Rider’s  Court,  Soho.’ 
Small  Worker’s  Book,  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  1726.  (Chaffers  81.)  He  is  prob- 
ably the  John  Harache  who  became  a denizen  in  1687.  (Cooper  51.) 
Harache,  Pierre,  sen.^  Became  a denizen  in  1682.  (Agnew  42,  Cooper  34.) 
In  that  year  admitted  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  ‘ lately  come  from 
France  to  avoid  persecution.’  (Cripps  55.)  ? Second  mark  entered  1697. 

(Jackson  245.)  Possibly  the  ‘Pierre  Harrache,  60  ans,  Orfevre,  Grafton 
Street.’  (B.L.  171.3-4.) 

Harache,  Peter,  jun.^  Freeman  1698,  by  redemption.  Mark  entered. 
(Cripps  394,  Jackson  247.)  Married  Jeanne  le  Magnan  and  had  several 
children.  (S.S.) 

Harache,  Thomas.  Son  of  Thomas  and  Jeanne,  baptised  1743.  (Le  Taber- 
nacle.) Goldsmith  in  Pall  Mall  1758-73.  (Chaffers  90;  Jackson  256.) 
Hardrett,  Abraham.  Jeweller,  Farringdon  Within,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 
Hardrett,  Martin. 2 Jeweller,  Farringdon  Within,  1582-3.  (Kirk  ii.) 
Harley,  Isaac.  Son  of  John  Harley  of  Duke  Street,  Spitalfields,  silk  dresser. 
Apprenticed  1751. 

Harty,  Guy.  Goldsmith,  Aldersgate,  1576.  "(Uirk  ii.) 

Haucher,  L.  Goldsmith,  Little  Cranbourn  Alley,  1773.  Pari.  Return. 
(Chaffers  195.) 

Hebert,  Anthoine.  Watchmaker,  Moorfields  1670 ; Porter  Street  1690. 

(Britten.)  Horse  Shoe  Alley,  Shoreditch,  1701.  (T.S.  iii.) 

Hebert,  Henry.  Goldsmith.  Mark  entered  1739  ; then  in  Leicester  Fields. 

In  1747  at  the  Golden  Heart,  Dean  Street.  (Chaffers  184.) 

Henry,  Pierre.  Goldsmith,  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  1717.  (H.M.) 

Hettier,  Toussaint.  Brooch-maker,  Shoe  Lane.  List  of  French  Church,. 
"^1564.  (Schickler  iv.  57.) 

Heurtelen,  Isaac.  Silversmith,  of  Le  Mans,  1687/8.  (B.L.) 

Homfre,  Robert.  Goldsmith,  of  Rouen,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1562.  (Kirki.) 
List  of  French  Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  58.) 

Houllgatt, . Watchmaker,  Ipswdch,  c.  1640.  (Britten.) 

Hubert,  David.  Watchmaker,  from  La  Rochelle.  Strand,  c.  1680.  (Man- 
chee.)  1714—43.  (Britten.) 

Hubert,  Thomas.  Watchmaker  to  the  King,  c.  1680.  (Manchee.) 

Hudell,  Rene.  Mark  entered  1718.  (Jackson  170.)  Then  in  Green  Street. 
(Chaffers  174.) 

J 

Jacob,  John.  Goldsmith,  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  Married  Anne 
Courtauld  in  1738.  {Some  Earlier  History  of  the  Family  of  Courtamld,  20.) 
Japarde,  Noe.  Goldsmith,  St.  Foster’s,  Farringdon  Within,  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 
Jaquet,  Peter.  Watchmaker,  London,  1705.  (Britten.) 

Jaquin,  Anne.  Daughter  of  John  Jaquin  of  London,  merchant,  deed.  Ap- 
prenticed 1723. 

Jardin,  John.  Watchmaker,  Bartholomew  Close,  1745-81.  (Britten.) 
Jaynes,  Salomon.  Goldsmith,  Castle  Street,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1699. 
(H.M.) 

JoLY,  Jacques.  Watchmaker,  London,  1620-30.  (Britten.) 

JONCOURT,  Jacob.  Son  of  Peter  Joncourt  of  Saint  Quentin  in  Picardy,  mer- 
chant. Apprenticed  to  Simon  Pantin,  1731. 


^ And  Harrach. 


And  Hardett. 
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JoNCOURT,  John  de.  Son  of  John  Joncourt  of  Spitalfields,  weaver.  Appren- 
ticed to  Simon  Pantin,  1726. 

JoNQUER,  David,  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1761.  (Jackson  661.) 
JoNQUiER,  James.  Son  of  James  Jonquier,  Apprenticed  Dublin  1761. 
(.Tackson  653.) 

JoNQUER,^  Pierre.  ‘ Metteur  d’oeuvre,’  1707.  (See  Voisin,  Peter.) 

JoHBERT,  Pierre.  Jeweller,  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  1699.  (H.M.) 

Jouet,2  Peter.  Goldsmith  at  Exeter  (Topsham)  c.  1706.  (Jackson  342.) 
And  see  below. 

JouET,  Simon.  Son  of  Peter  Jouet  of  St.  Giles’s  Without,  goldsmith.  Appren- 
ticed 1718.  Mark  entered  1723.  (Jackson  189.)  Then  in  Maiden  Lane. 
(Chaffers  169.)  Second  mark  entered  1739.  (Jackson  192.)  Then  at  The 
White  Hart,  Foster  Lane.  (Chaffers  170.) 

JouRD AIN, Guillaume.  Watchmaker.  Apprenticed  1646.  (Britten.)  Stewart 
Street,  Artillery  Ground,  1700.  Smack  Alley,  Artillery  Ground,  1703. 
Dosset  Street,  Stepney,  1704.  (T.S.  iii.) 

JovAT, . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1700.  (Britten.) 

JuLLiON,  John.  Watchmaker,  Brentford,  1792.  (Britten.) 

JuLiON,  Joseph.  Son  of  Lewis  Julion  of  King’s  Head  Court,  Beech  Lane, 
buckle  cutter.  Apprenticed  1774. 

JuLLioN,  Paul.  Son  of  James  Jullion  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  gent. 

Apprenticed  to  David  Tanqueray,  1717. 

JuLLiOTT,  Solomon.  Watchmaker,  London,  1738.  (Britten.) 


Labase,  John.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1717-8.  (Jackson  658.) 

Laborde,  John.  Son  of  John  Laborde  of  the  Curtain,  near  Holywell  Mount, 
Shoreditch,  instrument-case  maker.  Apprenticed  as  watch-case  maker  1773. 

Lacam,  Francis.  Son  of  John  Lacam,  late  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  jeweller. 
Apprenticed  1754. 

l’Acam,  Jea.n.  Jeweller,  1740.  (Savoy.)  And  see  above. 

Lacoste,  Peter.3  Son  of  Hercules  Lacoste  of  Portarlington,  gent.  Appren- 
ticed Dublin  1723.  (Jackson  647.)  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company. 
1732-3.  (Jackson  659.) 

La  Douespe  Letablere,  John.  See  Letablere,  John  La  Douespe. 

Lafon,  Abraham.  Son  of  Charles  Lafon  of  Spitalfields,  weaver.  Appren- 
ticed 1698. 

La  Fosse,  Samuel.  Watchmaker,  Mickle  Alley,  Soho,  1702.  (T.S.  iii.) 

Lafosse,  Thomas.  Son  of  John  Lafosse,  staymaker  in  Westminster.  Ap- 
prenticed 1713. 

La  Galere,  FRANgois.  ‘ Marchand  orfevre,’  1690.  (H.M.) 

Lagarenne,  Michei.  Cabaret.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  Be- 
came a denizen  1709-11.  (Reg.  xxxv.) 

Lalonde,  Jacob.  ‘ 12  ans,  engage  avec  Pierre  Michon  in  Grafton  Street,  pour 
apprendre  le  metier  d’Orfevre,’  1705.  (B.L.) 

Lambert,  Daniel.  Son  of  Jonas  Lambert,  late  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch, 
glassmaker.  Apprenticed  1697. 

Lambert,  Jacob.  Son  of  Jonas  Lambert,  late  of  London,  glassmaker.  Ap- 
prenticed 1701. 

Lamerie,  Paul.  See  de  Lamerie. 

Lamie,  James.  Son  of  Oliver  Lamie.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1752.  (Jackson 


L 


647.) 


Lamier,  Jeames,  sen. 
Lamier,  Jeames,  jun. 


I Goldsmiths,  Cheape  Ward,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 


^ And  Jonquaire. 


2 And  Jouett. 


3 And  Lacost. 
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Lamude,  Rectben.  Watchmaker,  Chard,  1760.  (Britten.) 

Langaigne,  Jean.  Lapidary,  1705.  (Savoy.) 

Langlois,  James  B.  Mark  entered  1738.  (Jackson  190.)  Then  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Street.  (Chaffers  169.) 

Laplante,  Peter.  Jeweller,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1737.  (Indenture  of 
apprenticeship  of  John  Sutherland,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 
King.) 

Lardenoys,  Christopher.  Goldsmith,  Burgundian,  Blackfriars,  1568. 
1583.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Lardenois,  Elcana.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars,  1617.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Lardenoyes,  Nicholas.  Goldsmith,  Burgundian,  ‘ came  for  religion  and  be 
of  the  Frenche  churche,’  Blackfriars,  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Lardie,  Launcelot.i  Goldsmith,  French,  ‘ came  for  religion,’  Blackfriars 
1568.  (Kirk  iii.)  Came  over  c.  1565.  {Ihid.ii.)  1571.  {Ibid,  i.) 

La  Roach,  David  G.  Son  of  Peter  La  Roach  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
tailor.  Apprenticed  1758. 

Laroche,  Louis.  Mark  entered  1725.  (Jackson  180.)  Then  in  Lumber  Court, 
Seven  Dials.  (Chaffers  169,  176.)  Second  mark  entered  1739 ; same 
address. 

La  Roche,  Matthew.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1675-97.  (Jackson 
635,  656.) 

Lasalle,  James.  Son  of  Mark  Lasalle  of  Dublin,  gent.  Apprenticed  Dublin 
1717  to  Daniel  Pineau.  (Jackson  646.)-  And  see  Delasale,  James. 
Laselle,  Samuel.  Freeman,  1688. 

Laserre,  Antoine.  Son  of  Samuel  Laserre  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
Barber  Chirurgeon.  Apprenticed  to  Simon  Pantin  1717. 

Laubie,  Louis,  sen.  See  below. 

Laubie,  Louis,  jun.  Son  of  Louis  Laubie,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  Appren- 
ticed to  his  father  1750. 

Laundry,  Samuel.^  Freeman  1728,  by  apprenticeship.  Mark  entered. 
(Jackson  182.) 

Lautier,  John.  Goldsmith  at  20  Fleet  Street,  1773.  Pari.  Return. 
(Chaffers  195.) 

Lavis,  John.  Goldsmith,  of  Bride  Lane.  Mark  entered  1749.  (Chaffers 
194.) 

Leavis,  Samuel.  Freeman  1738,  by  apprenticeship. 

Le  Bas,  David.  See  below. 

Le  Bas,  George.  Son  of  David  Le  Bas  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  watch- 
maker. Apprenticed  1757. 

Le  Bas,  William.  Son  of  David  Le  Bas  of  Long  Acre,  watchmaker.  Appren- 
ticed 1764.  Mark  entered  1773  ; then  in  Red  Lion  Street.  (Chaffers  190.) 
Le  Blond,  Robert,  Watchmaker,  Artillery  Lane,  Stewart  Street,  c.  1770-90. 
(Britten.) 

Lecerffe,  John.®  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1538  and  1585.  (Kirk  ii.) 
Le  Cheaube,  Pierre.  Son  of  Thomas  Cheaube  of  the  City  of  Mentz,  gent. 
Apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  1700.  Freeman  1707.  Mark  entered. 
(Chaffers  169.)  Then  in  Pall  Mall.  In  1726  in  Glasshouse  Street. 
{Ibid.  172.) 

Le  Comte,  Daniel.  Watchmaker,  London,  1676  (Britten.) 

Le  Compt,  James.  Goldsmith  at  Exeter,  1739-43.  (Jackson  344.) 

Lecomte,  James.  Watchmaker,  London  1687.  (Britten.) 

Lecomte,  J.  R.  Watchmaker,  60  Dean  Street,  Soho,  1760-83.  (Britten.) 

Le  Cour,  David.  Goldsmith,  Dorset  Street,  Spitalfields  Hamlet,  1700. 
(T.S.  iii.) 

Ledeur, . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1640.  (Britten.) 


1 And  Ancello,  Lardye,  Larde. 
® And  Laundy. 


® And  Le  Serffe. 
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Lefebure,  Anthony.  Son  of  Jacob  Lefebure  of  Dublin,  merchant.  Appren- 
ticed Dublin  1725.  (Jackson  647.)  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company 
1732-7.  (Jackson,  611,  621.) 

Lefebure,  Daniel.  Son  of  Louis  Lefebure,  late  of  Canterbury,  weaver. 

Apprenticed  to  Peter  Harache  jun.  1701.  Freeman  1708. 

Lefebure,  Jean.  Goldsmith,  1703.  (Savoy.)  Son  of  Lewis  Lefebure,  late 
of  Canterbury,  weaver.  Apprenticed  to  Peter  Harache  1707  ; then  trans- 
ferred to  Daniel  Lefebure. 

Lefebure,  Louis.  Son  of  Lewis  Lefebure  of  Canterbury,  weaver.  Appren- 
ticed to  Daniel  Lefebure  1709.  Freeman  1721. 

Le  FRAN901S,  Abraham.  Mark  entered  1740.  (Jackson  194.)  Then  in  Porter 
Street,  Soho.  (Chaffers  183.) 

L’Egare,  Francis.  Jeweller ; became  a denizen  1681-2.  (Cooper  33 ; 
Agnew  42.) 

Le  Hongre,  Guillaume.  Goldsmith  ; Norman.  The  Fleet,  1562.  (Kirk  i.) 

List  of  French  Church,  1584.  (Schickler  iv.  57.) 

Lejeune,  Joshua.  Goldsmith  in  Lichfield  Street,  1773.  Pari.  Return. 
(Chaffers  195.) 

Lejeune,  Pierre.  Lapidary,  1703.  (L.F.) 

Leleu,  Samuel.  Apprenticed  to  James  Allen  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney, 
Watch  finisher,  1776.  (Soho  Indentures.) 

Lemaire,  . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1700.  (Britten.) 

Lemaistre,  Charles. 1 Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1720-1752.  (Jackson 
611,  637,  658.) 

Lemaistre,  Matthew.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1759-1764.  (Jacksop 
661.) 

Lemaistre,  Michael.  Son  of  Elizabeth  Lemaistre  of  Carlow,  widow, 
Apprenticed  Dublin  1739  to  Charles  Lemaistre.  (Jackson  649.) 
LemaItre,  Nicholas.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1749-1751.  (Jackson 
638,  660.) 

Lemaistre,  Peter.  Watchmaker.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1708-19. 
(Jackson  636.) 

Le  Maistre,  Robert.^  Goldsmith,  born  in  France,  came  to  England  in 
1546  ‘to  see  the  realme.’  Parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  1571.  (Kirk  i.) 
Blackfriars,  1562  (Kirk  ii.)  and  1564,  List  of  French  Church. 
(Schickler  iv.  54.) 

Lemay,  Daniel.  See  below. 

Lemay,  Henry  Peter.  Son  of  Daniel  Lemay  of  St.  Luke’s,  watchmaker, 
Apprenticed  1749. 

Lemere,  John.  Goldsmith,  ‘ borne  in  Paris  . . . came  for  religion,  denison 
xij  yeares.’  Blackfriars,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Lemesier,  Peter.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1698-9.  (Jackson  657.) 
Lemesier,  Samuel.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1700.  (Jackson  657.) 
Leney,  Bonaventure.3  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1562.  (Kirk  i.) 
Of  Paris,  came  over  in  1541.  List  of  Members  of  French  Church,  1564. 

( Schickler  iv.  50.)  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1568, 1583, 1585.  (Kirk  ii.  and  iii.) 
Leney  (?),■*  Samson.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  le  grand,  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 
Leroux,  John,  sen.  Watchmaker,  London,  1710.  (Britten.) 

Leroux,  John,  jun.  Watchmaker,  London,  1750-80.  (Britten.) 

Leroy,  Peter.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1698-9.  (Jackson  657.) 

Le  Sage,  Augustin.^  Mark  entered  1767.  (Jackson  212.)  In  1773  in 
Great  Suffolk  Street.  (Chaffers  88.) 

Le  Sage,  John  Hugues.  Son  of  Hugues  Le  Sage,  late  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields,  gent.  Apprenticed  to  Lewis  Cuny  1708.  Freeman  1718.  Mark 


^ And  Lemaitre.  ^ And  Magister,  Master,  Le  Masters,  Masters. 

3 And  Bonauentura,  Lebee,  Lynne,  Lynney,  Lene. 

^ Leaner.  s Augustus. 
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entered  1718  ; then  a plate- worker  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Long  Acre. 
In  1722  in  Old  Street.  (Chaffers  176.)  In  1739  in  Great  Suffolk  Street, 
Charing  Cross.  (Chaffers  88.) 

Le  Sage,  Simon.  Son  of  John  Hugh  Lesage,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  Appren- 
ticed to  his  father  1742.  Marks  entered  1754.  (Jackson  206.)  Then  in 
Great  Suffolk  Street.  (Chaffers  88.) 

Lesquier,  Anthony.  Licensed  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  between  1576 
and  1582.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Lestourgeon,  David.  Watchmaker,  London,  1690-1731.  (Britten.)  {And 
see  Leturgeon,  David.) 

Letablere,  John  La  Doijespe.  Son  of  Rene  La  Douespe  Letablere  of 
Dublin  Esq.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1726.  (Jackson  647.)  Dublin  Gold- 
smiths’ Company,  1743.  (Jackson611.)  Warden  1750-51  ; then  described 
as  a lapidary,  (ibid.  611,  621,  629.) 

Letablere,  Rene.  Son  of  Rene  Letablere  of  Dublin,  gent.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1729  to  Daniel  Pineau.  (Jackson  648.) 

Le  Tellier,  William  Robert.  Son  of  Augustine  Le  Tellier,  late  of  Chelsea, 
gent.  Apprenticed  1766. 

Lethieullier,  John  Green.  Son  of  Manning  Lethieullier,  late  of  Lewisham, 
merchant.  Apprenticed  1767  (as  banker). 

Leturgeon,  David.  Turner  in  silver.  Church  Lane  in  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
the  next  door  to  the  King  Charles’  Head,  1702,  1704.  (H.M.)  {And  see 

Lestourgeon,  David.) 

Levis,  Samuel,  sen.  Freeman  1692. 

Levis,  Samuel,  jun.  Son  of  Samuel  Levis,  goldsmith  ; free  by  patrimony 
1728. 

Lewis,  James.  Stone  cutter,  Burgundian,  a member  of  the  French  Church. 
Westminster  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Lewis,  John.  Goldsmith  ; became  a denizen  1682.  (Agnew  42.) 

Lhommedieu,  Osee.  ‘ de  la  Rochelle,  51  ans,  orfevre.  White  Lion  Street,’ 
1714-5.  (B.M.) 

Liege,  Jean.  ‘ de  Poitou,  80  ans,  Paralytique,  orfevre  joaillier.  Old  Soho.’ 
1714-5.  (B.L.) 

Liger,  Isaac  Mark  entered  1704.  (Jackson  160.)  Then  in  Hemings  Row. 
(Chaffers  176.) 

(Daniel  Liger,  Student  in  Divinity,  appears  in  the  Bounty  List  for  1687-8 ; 
and  Jeanne  Liger,  of  Saumur,  in  that  for  1705.) 

Liger,  John.  Mark  entered  1703.  (Jackson  251.)  Then  ‘ At  the  sign  of  the 
Pearl,’  Hemings  Row.  (Chaffers  176.) 

Lignac,  Elizabeth.  ‘ Fille  de  Jean  Lignac,  a Marie  Charneau,  pour  faire  des 
chaines  de  montre.’  1705.  (Estats  1707.) 

Lingard,  John.  Goldsmith  in  Fish  Street,  1718  ; in  Maiden  Lane,  1719. 
(Chaffers  176.) 

Lormie,  Isaac.  Watchmaker,  Vine  Court,  1704.  (T.S.  iii.) 

Loubie,  Louis.  Son  of  Louis  Loubie  of  Brentford,  gardener.  Apprenticed 
to  1727  to  Thomas  Thibault. 

Louis,  John.  Court  of  Aldermen,  27  July  1682.  Ordered  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  Protest  made,  but  admission  insisted  on. 

Lupart,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  1696.  (Jackson  245.) 

Lurier,  Guillaume.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand.  List  of  French 
Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv  50.) 

M 

Macaire,  F.  Watchmaker,  London,  1732.  (Britten.) 

Macret,  David.  Son  of  Daniel  Macret  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  gent. 
Apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  1733. 

Magniac,  Charles.  See  below. 
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Magniac,  Francis.  Son  of  Charles  Magniac  of  the  Old  Change,  goldsmith. 
Apprenticed  to  his  father  1767.  Well-known  as  a maker  of  automata. 
(Britten.) 

Magnin,  J.  S.  Watchmaker,  London,  1760.  (Britten.) 

Maletayle,  John.  Goldsmith,  St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  1544.  (Kirk  i.) 
Mallard,  FRAN901S.  ‘ de  Sommieres,  74  ans,  orfevre,’  1706.  (B.L.) 

Malyn,  Isaac.  Freeman  1710.  Mark  entered.  (Jackson  164.) 
Mangannelle,  Daniel. 1 Son  of  Jacob  Mangannelle,  late  of  Windsor,  felt- 
maker.  Apprenticed  to  Paul  de  Lamerie  1716.  Deed  renewed  1718, 
when  his  father  is  described  as  of  Wandsworth. 

Mangy,2  Arthur.  Freeman,  York  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1681.  (Jackson 
299.)  Dublin,  1685-6.  {Ibid.Q5Q.)  Hanged  for  clipping  and  forging  coin, 
1696.  {Ibid.  4.55.) 

Mangy,  Benjamin.^  Son  of  George  Mangie  of  London,  gent.  Apprenticed 
1682. 

Mangy,  Catherine.  Goldsmith  at  Hull,  1680-97.  (Jackson  439.) 

Mangy,  Christopher.  Freeman  of  York  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1609. 
(Jackson  288.) 

Mangy,  Edward.  Goldsmith  at  Hull,  c.  1680.  (Porringer  lent  to  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Exhibition  1929  by  T.  A.  Thorp,  Esq.) 

Mangy,  George,  sen.  Freeman  of  York  Company,  1638 ; last  mentioned 
1672.  (Jackson  289,  298.) 

Mangy,  George,  jun.  Freeman  of  York  Company,  1675.  (Jackson  298.) 
Mangy,  Henry.  Freeman  of  York  Company,  1650 ; last  mentioned  1672. 
(Jackson  298.) 

Mangy,^  Peter.  Son  of  Peter  Maingy  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Apprenticed 
1732. 

Mangy,  Thomas.  Freeman  of  York  Company,  1664 ; last  mentioned  1689. 
(Jackson  289,  298.) 

Marc,  Jean  Louis.  Silversmith  1700 ; goldsmith  1704.  (Savoy.) 
Marchand,  Pierre.  Received  into  the  Paris  Company  as  ‘ fils  de  maitre  ’ 
in  1659.  In  1689  their  list  states  ‘ en  Angleterre.’  Considered  dead  in 
1690.  (Noeq.  iii.  195.)  Goldsmith  in  London,  1694.  (H.M.) 

‘ Marchand  jouaillier  ’ in  1698.  {Ibid.)  In  1699  in  parish  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Porter  Street.  {Ibid.) 

Marchant,  Andrew.  Watchmaker,  London,  1760.  (Britten.) 

Marchant,  Garret.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars,  1576.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Marchant,  Thomas.  Freeman  1689. 

Marchant,  Eusebius.  Goldsmith,  Farringdon  Without,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 
Marchet,  Richard.  Apprenticed  to  John  Tillier,  watch  maker.  1768. 

Soho  Indentures.  Fulwood  Rents,  Holborn,  1790-94.  (Britten.) 
Marechal,  Jean  Pierre.  Jeweller,  1726.  (Savoy.) 

Margas,  Jacques.®  Goldsmith,  1691.  (S.S.)  An  Elizabeth  Margas,  ‘ de 

Rouen,’  appears  in  the  Bounty  List  for  1706. 

Margas,  Jacob.®  Mark  entered  1706.  (Jackson  161.)  Then  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  (ChafFers  176.)  Second  mark  entered  from  same  address  1720. 
{ibid.  177.)  Made  Communion  Cups  for  Threadneedle  Street  Church, 
1717  (now  in  Soho  Square.) 

Margas,  Samuel.  Son  of  Jacob  and  his  wife  Anne.  (Le  Tabernacle.)  Mark 
entered  1714.  (Cripps  399.)  Then  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  In  1720  in 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  (Chaffers  177.) 

Marke,  Adrian.  Gold.smith,  French,  Blackfriars  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 
Marmeer,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  born  in  Orleans,  came  to  England  c.  1588. 
Bassishaw  Ward,  1618.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Marquet,  . Watchmaker,  near  Royal  Exchange,  1685.  (Britten.) 

^ And  Mangannell.  Mangannele.  ^ And  Mangie. 

® And  Maungee,  Mangey.  ^ And  Maingy.  ® Probably  identical. 

VOL.  XIV.-^NO.  4.  “ 2 o 
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Martel,  Gabriel.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars  1562.  (Kirk  i.)  List  of  French 
Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  54.) 

Martin,  Joseph.  Son  of  Joseph  Martin  of  Stepney,  weaver.  Apprenticed 
1723. 

Martin,  Luc.  Goldsmith  1710.  (Savoy.) 

Martineau,  Joseph.  Watch  maker,  St.  Martin’s  Court,  c.  1760.  (Britten.) 

Martinet,  Martin.  ‘ de  Dunkerque,  17  ans,  fils  de  deffunt  Philippe,  chirurgien, 
a Thomas  Thibaut,  joaillier.’  (Estats  1718.)  I 

Martinot,  Barnaby.  Watchmaker,  Farringdon  Within,  1618.  (Britten.) 

Marvand,  Elie,  ‘ d’Angoumois,  orfevre,’  1722-7.  (B.L.) 

Mary,  Jean.  ‘ de  Poitiers,  40  ans,  orfevre,  Earl’s  Court.’  1722  (B.L.) 

Masse,  Theophile.  Admitted  master  in  the  Paris  Company,  in  1686,  at  the 
age  of  32,  ‘ par  arret  du  conseil,  pour  sa  conversion  a la  foi  catholique.’ 
(Nocq.  iii.  212.)  Goldsmith  in  London,  1704.  (L.F.)  ‘ de  Chasteaudun, 

53  ans,  orfevre.  Rider’s  Court,’  1706.  (B.L.) 

Massienne,  Jean.  ‘ Marchand  joaillier,’  1691.  (H.M.) 

Masson,  R.  Aime.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1700.  (Britten.) 

Massy,  Henry.  Son  of  Nicholas,  sen..  Watchmaker,  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s, 
1692-1707.  (Britten.) 

Massy,  Nicholas,  sen.  Watchmaker ; a Protestant  refugee  from  Blois, 
1682.  Worked  in  London  1682-1712.  (Britten.) 

Massy,  Nicholas,  jun.  Son  of  Nicholas,  sen.,  watchmaker,  Cran bourne  St., 
Leicester  Fields,  1693.  (Britten.) 

Maubert,  John.  Son  of  Marke  Maubert,  late  of  London,  gent.  Apprenticed 
1699  ; Freeman  1706. 

Mauran,  Gabriel.  ‘ de  Montpellier,  60  ans,  orfevre,’  1706.  (B.L.) 

Maurice,  Luc.  Jeweller  and  lapidary,  1704.  (L.F.) 

Mayaffre,  Andre,  sen.  Jeweller  1710.  (Savoy.) 

Mayaffre,  Andrew,  jun.  Son  of  Andrew  Mayaffre  of  Covent  Garden, 
jeweller.  Apprenticed  to  Simon  Pantin  1726. 

..Mellin,  Gui.  Watchmaker,  Blackfriars,  1600-20.  (Britten.) 

Melun,  Micon.  Goldsmith  at  Exeter,  1741.  (Jackson  342.) 

Menier,  Guillaume.  Goldsmith,  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  1706-7.  See  Ran- 
geard,  Nicolas. 

Mercier,  Louis.  Watchmaker,  London,  1725.  (Britten.) 

Mercier,  Paul.  Son  of  Paul  Mercier,  citizen  and  weaver  of  London.  Appren- 
ticed 1709. 

Mercier,  Simon  Pierre.  Watchmaker,  Lame  Street,  Spital  Yard,  Stepney, 
1704.  (T.S.iii.) 

Mestayer,  John.  Son  of  Charles  Mestayer.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1764. 
(Jackson  654.) 

Mettayer,  Louis.  Son  of  Samuel  Mettaj^er  of  London,  Clerk.  Appren- 
ticed to  David  Willaume  1693.  Freeman  1700.  Mark  entered.  (Cripps 
421.)  Goldsmith  1706.  (Savoy.)  Samuel  Mettayer  was  minister  of  the 
French  Church  in  Crispin  Street,  Spitalfields  ; he  and  his  sons  became 
denizens  in  1687.  (Cooper  52.)  Francois  Mettayer  is  described  in  the 
Bounty  List  for  1699  as  coming  from  the  He  de  Re. 

Mettayer,  Samuel.  Son  of  Lewis  Mettayer  ; Freeman  by  patrimony,  1741. 

Mettayer,  Susanna.  Daughter  of  Lewis  Mettayer ; free  by  patrimony, 
1738. 

Mever,  James.  Goldsmith,  French,  St.  Lawrence  Pountney,  1568.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Michon,  Henry  James.  Son  of  Peter  Michon  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
goldsmith.  Apprenticed  1708. 

Michon,  Pierre.  Goldsmith,  1688.  (H.M.)  Jacob  Lalonde  and  Daniel 

Couder  were  apprenticed  to  him  in  1705-7.  (B.L.) 

Mieg,  Charles.  Mark  entered  1767  ; then  in  Porter  Street.  (Chaffers  190.) 

Minet,  Rebecca.  Daughter  of  Thomas  Minet  of  Tower  Street,  merchant. 
Apprenticed  1730. 

Minuel,  David.  Watchmaker,  1687.  See  Guepin,  John. 
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Mmom,  J.  Watchmaker,  London,  1740-60.  (Britten.) 

Mitault,  Baltazar.  ‘ de  Poitiers,  70  ans,  tres  infirme,  Lapidaire.’  (Estats 
1706.) 

Holier,  Henry.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’ Company,  1752-3.  (Jackson  660.) 

Moliere,  John.  Plateworker,  in  partnership  with  Dyall  Jones,  in  Clerken- 
well  Green,  1773.  Pari.  Return.  (Chaffers  196.) 

Moline,  John  Frederick.  Son  of  William  Moline,  late  of  St.  Anne’s,  Lime- 
house,  mariner.  Apprenticed  1742. 

Mondet,  Abraham.^  Son  of  Lodowdck  Mondet,  of  Dublin,  merchant.  Ap- 
prenticed, Dublin  1722.  (Jackson  172.)  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company, 
1734-5.  {Ihid.  659.) 

Morant,  Gabriel.  ‘ de  Montpelier,  63  ans,  orfevre,  Greek  Street,’  1709. 
(B.L.) 

Morden,  Sampson.  Goldsmith,  French,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1568,  1582. 
(Kirk  ii.  and  iff.) 

Morel,  Lewis.  See  below. 

Morel,  Peter.  Son  of  Lewis  Morel,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  Apprenticed  to 
his  father  1749. 

Morisset,  James.  Goldsmith,  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  1773.  Pari.  Return. 
(Chaffers  196.) 

Mouchet,  Abraham.  Goldsmith,  naturalized,  1759.  (Reg.  xxvii.) 

Mounteort,  Hezekiah.  Mark  entered  1711.  (Jackson  164.) 

Moussoult,  James.  Apprenticed  to  Abraham  Voisin,  Dublin  1681.  (Jackson 
643.) 

Moysan,  Jeanne.  ‘ de  12  ans,  engage  avec  Jean  de  Serre  in  Rider’s  Court 
pour  apprendre  le  metier  d’orfevre,’  1706.  (B.L.) 


N 

Nobleman,  Garret.  Goldsmith,  born  in  France,  came  to  England  in  1545  ; 
St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1585.  (Kirk  ii.) 


0 

Olivier,  John.  Son  of  John  Olivier  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  gent.  Ap- 
prenticed 1694. 

Olivier,  Michael.  Son  of  Jasper  Olivier  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  gent. 
Apprenticed  to  Paul  de  Lamerie  1724. 

Onge,  Daniel.  Jeweller,  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1735-52.  (Jackson 
647.) 

Ohvry,  Lewis.  Son  of  Lewis  Ouvry  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  gent.  Apprenticed 
to  Augustin  Courtauld  1730.  Freeman  1740.  Mark  entered.  (Jackson  193.) 
Then  in  New'  Street,  Covent  Garden.  (Chaffers  186.) 


P 

Paillet,  Mark.  Son  of  Daniel  Paillet,  late  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  gent. 
Apprenticed  1688.  Freeman  1695.  Mark  entered  1698.  (Jackson  166.) 
Then  in  Hemings  Row.  (Chaffers  177.)  Daniel  Paillet  was  made  a denizen 
in  1687.  (Cooper  53.)  A Pierre  Paillet  who  appears  in  the  Bounty  List 
for  1722-7  is  said  to  come  from  Saintonge. 

Pantain,  Nicholas.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1682.  (Jackson  656.) 
Born  in  Rouen,  father  of  Samuel  Pantin.  (T.S.  ii.) 


1 And  Mandett. 
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Pantin,  Esaie.  Goldsmith  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster.  Born  1660,  the  son 
of  Isaac  Pantin  and  Marie  Bouquet,  widow  of  Isaac  Maubert.^  His 
family  came  from  Rouen.  (Le  Tabernacle.)  His  daughter  Judith  married 
Peter  Courtauld  in  1708-9. 

Pantin,  Lewis.  Mark  entered  1733.  (Jackson  187.)  Then  in  Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Fields.  In  1773,  at  45  Fleet  Street.  (Chaffers  82.) 

Pantin,  Mary.  Widow  of  Simon  Pantin,  junior.  Mark  entered  1733. 
(Jackson  187.) 

Pantin,  Samuel,  sen.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company ; worked  at  Cork. 
Warden  of  the  Company  1768.  (Woods  221.)  Master  1679,  1698. 
(Jackson  690,  698.)  ? Married  Louyse  Blondeau,  1671.  (T.S.  ii.) 

Pantin,  Samuel,  jun.  Mark  entered  1701.  (Jackson  160.) 

Pantin,  Simon,  sen.  Freeman  1701,  by  apprenticeship  to  Pierre  Harache. 
Mark  entered  1701.  (Jackson  163.)  Then  of  the  Peacock,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  (Chaffers  82.)  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1709-11. 
(Reg.  XXXV.)  In  1717  moved  to  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields.  Died 
1728.  (Chaffers  82.) 

Pantin,  Simon,  jun.  Son  of  Simon  Pan  tin,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  Appren- 
ticed to  his  father  1717.  Mark  entered  1729  ; then  at  Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Fields.  In  1731  moved  to  Green  Street,  Leicester  Fields. 
Died  1733.  (Chaffers  82.) 

Parquot,  P.  Watchmaker,  London,  1706.  (Britten.) 

Paturle,  John.  Jeweller;  served  his  apprenticeship  in  France.  Dublin 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  1700-21.  (Jackson  636,  657.) 

Pecqueur,  Claudius  Daniel.  Son  of  Francis  Pecqueur,  late  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Westminster,  merchant.  Apprenticed  1703. 

Pelet,  Moses.  Goldsmith  at  Exeter,  1730-4.  (Jackson  344.) 

Pens,  Jean.  Goldsmith,  1705.  (Savoy.) 

Perchard,  John.  Son  of  John  Perchard,  late  of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  gent. 

Apprenticed  1720. 
jPERCHARD,  Matthew.  See  below. 

Perchard,  Peter.  Son  of  Daniel  Perchard  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  mariner. 

Apprenticed  to  Matthew  Perchard,  1746. 

Peres,  Denis. ^ Maitre  joaillier,  1703.  (L.F.)  ‘ Orfevre  joaillier,’  Hayes 

Court,  1705.  (R.C.)  Samuel  Peres  became  a denizen  in  1688.  (Cooper  56.) 
Mark  Peres  was  a elockmaker  in  London,  c.  1700.  (Britten.) 

Perier,  Charles.  Mark  entered,  1727.  (Jackson  181.)  Then  in  Macclesfield 
Street.  (Chaffers  178.)  Second  Mark  entered  1731.  (Jackson  251.)  Then 
in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  (Chaffers  178.) 

Perier,  H.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1730.  (Britten.) 

Perier,  John.  Son  of  John  Perier,  citizen,  and  skinner  of  London. 
Apprenticed  1708. 

Perigal,  Francis,  1.  Son  of  Gideon  Perigal  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  gold- 
smith. Apprenticed  1715.  Well-known  watchmaker,  1741-56.  (Britten.) 
Perigal,  Francis,  2.  Watchmaker  to  the  King,  1770-94.  (Britten.) 
Perigal,  Francis,  3.  Son  of  Francis  Perigal  2,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed 
in  1778.  Watchmaker  in  London,  1780.  (Britten.) 

Perigal,  Francis  S.  Watchmaker  of  Royal  Exchange,  1790-1808.  (Britten.) 
Perigal,  Gedbon.  Silver  turner,  1703.  (L.F.)  And  see  Francis,  1. 

Perigal,  Thomas.  Watchmaker,  London,  1812.  (Britten.) 

Perrier,  Claude.  Son  of  Claude  Perrier  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  mer- 
chant. Apprenticed  to  Edward  Feline,  1721. 

Perrier,  Peter.  Apprenticed  London,  1660 ; watchmaker,  c.  1680. 
(Britten.) 


^ Their  marriage  took  place  in  1666,  but  this  may  have  been  a second 
ceremony  after  a doubtfully  legal  one  in  France. 

^ And  Pere, 
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Perrin,  John.  Goldsmith,  1637-56.  (Jackson  243.) 

Persen,  Abraham.  ‘ Metteur  en  oeuvre,’  1706.  (Savoy.) 

Petry,  John.  Son  of  Bartholomew  Petry,  late  of  Hanno  ^ in  Germany. 
Apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  1700. 

Phelipeatj,  Pierre.  ‘ d’Angers,  Orfevre,  56  ans,  infirme.’  1705.  (B.L.) 

‘ 58  ans  . . . Newport  Alley,’  1706.  (B.L.) 

Picard,  Isaac.  ‘ jordeur  de  chaine,’  Momour  (?  Monmouth)  Street,  Stepney, 
1705.  (T.S.) 

Picasse,  Stephen.  Goldsmith,  Denmark  Street,  1773.  Pari.  Return. 
(Chaffers  196.) 

PiLLEAU,  Alexis.  Goldsmith,  1693.  (Le  Carre.)  {And  see  below,  Pilleau, 
Rene.)  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  1697.  Advertises  that  he  fixes 
artificial  teeth  so  that  one  may  chew  with  them.  (Manchee.) 

Pilleau,  Joseph.  ‘ Of  Mayne,  Goldsmith  19  years  old.’  1687/8.  (B.L.) 

Pilleau,  Peze,  sen.  See  below. 

Pilleau,  Peze,  jun.  Son  of  Peze  Pilleau  of  Covent  Garden,  goldsmith. 
Apprenticed  to  John  Chartier  1710.  Mark  entered  1720.  (Jackson  176). 
Then  in  Chandos  Street.  (Chaffers  178.)  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1724. 
(H.M.)  Freeman  1724.  Married  Henriette  Chartier.  (H.M.)  Second 
mark  entered  1739  from  the  same  address.  (Chaffers  186.) 

Pilleau,  Rene.  Son  of  Alexander  Pillio  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  gold- 
smith. Apprenticed  1712. 

PiNARD,  Paul.  Mark  entered  1751,  (Jackson  201.)  Then  in  Hog  Lane. 
(Chaffers  186.) 

PiNEAU,  Daniel.  Jeweller,  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1707-52,  (Jackson 
636,  660.) 

PiRON,  Benjamin.  Watch-case  maker.  Artillery  Ground,  1733,  (Soho 
Indentures.) 

Blanche,  Andrew.  Son  of  Paul  Blanche  of  St,  Anne’s,  Westminster,  coffee- 
man.  Apprenticed  1740. 

Planck,  Peter.  Son  of  Anthony  Planck,  citizen  and  salter.  Apprenticed 
1727. 

Planck,  William.  Son  of  Peter  Planck  of  Long  Acre,  goldsmith.  Apprenticed 
to  his  father  1768. 

Plank,  Antoine.  Jeweller,  1699.  St.  Leonard  Fosters,  1705/6.  (S.S.) 

Plastrier,  Abraham,  Son  of  John  Plastrier  of  London,  jeweller.  Appren- 
ticed 1690. 

Plastrier,  John.  See  above, 

Platel,  Pierre.  Mark  entered  1699.  (Jackson  156.)  Then  in  Pall  Mall.  Died 
c.  1720.  (Chaffers  82.)  His  brother’s  widow  appears  in  the  Bounty  List 
of  1705  as  ‘ de  Saint  Quentin.’ 

Platel,  Philip.  Mark  entered  1737.  (Jackson  190.) 

Plattier,  Simon.  Goldsmith,  Vintry  Ward,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Plocket,  Claudyn.  Goldsmith,  French,  Farringdon  Without,  1583.  (Kirk 
ii.) 

Poisson,  Henry.  Watchmaker,  London,  1695-1725.2  (Britten.) 

PoMEREDE,  Daniel.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1744-1761.  (Jackson 
660.) 

PoRTAiL,  Jacques  du.  ‘ de  Paris,  orfevre,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  68  ans.’  1715-7. 
(B.L.) 

Portal,  Abraham.  Son  of  William  Portal  of  Prittlewell,  Essex,  clerk.  Ap- 
prenticed to  Paul  de  Lamerie  1740.  Mark  entered  1749.  (Jackson  199.) 
Then  in  Rose  Street,  Soho.  (Chaffers  186.)  In  1773  at  Ludgate  HiU. 
{Ibid.  196.) 


1 Sic : Hanau. 

2 It  seems  probable  that  the  family  soon  changed  the  name  to  Fish. 
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Portal,  Hector.  Son  of  William  Portal  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields.  Appren- 
ticed 1698.  The  Bounty  List  for  1699  describes  WiUiam  Portal  as  ‘ de 
Languedoc.’ 

Portal,  William.  Son  of  W^illiam  Portal  of  South  Hambridge,  Essex,  clerk. 
Apprenticed  to  Abraham  Portal  1750.  Haft  and  hilt  maker  in  Orange 
Street,  1773.  Pari.  Return.  (Chaffers  196.) 

Prevost,  L.  N.  Watchmaker,  London,  1750.  (Britten.) 

Prevost,  Leonard.  Son  of  Peter  Prevost  of  Spitalfields,  weaver.  Appren- 
ticed 1738. 

Prevost,  Nicholas.  Watchmaker,  London,  1730.  (Britten.) 

PuLLYN,  Guillome.  Goldsmith,  Aldrichgate  Ward,  1582.  (Kirk  ii.) 


Quantiteaij,  Paul.  Son  of  Samuel  Quantiteau  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields, 
periwig-maker.  Apprenticed  1728  ; Freeman  1740. 

Qubnouault,  Charles.  Apprenticed  1728 ; Freeman  1740.  Watchmaker, 
London,  1760.  (Britten.) 

Quenouault,  Francis  David.  Son  of  Charles  Quenouault  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  watchmaker.  Apprenticed  to  Augustin  Courtauld  1739. 

R 

Raby,  Daniel.  ‘ fils  de  Daniel  et  de  Madeleine  aage  de  11  ans  engage  avec 
Jaques  Bataille  pour  le  metier  d’ oeuvre.’  1707.  (B.L.) 

Racine,  Benjamin.  Jeweller,  Warden  of  the  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company, 
1705-8,  Master  1710-11.  (Jackson  627.) 

Racine,  Peter, ^ sen.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1670-1.  (Jackson  656.) 

Racine,  Peter,  jun.  Apprenticed  in  Dublin  to  his  father,  1718.  (Jackson 
646.)  Jeweller,  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1725-29.  (Jackson  637.) 

Racine,  Thomas.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1704-5.  (Jackson  636, 
657.) 

Rainaud,  Philip. 2 Freeman  1706.  Mark  entered  1707.  (Jackson  162.)  Then 
in  Suffolk  Street.  (Chaffers  169.)  Second  mark  entered  1720.  (Jackson 
171.) 

Rangeard,  Nicolas.^  ‘ 31  ans,  fils  de  Jean,  de  Pons  en  Xaintonge  absent 
engage  avec  GuiUaume  Menier,  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  pour  apprendre  le 
metier  d’orphevre,’ 1706-7.  (B.L.)  Goldsmith,  1710.  (Savoy.) 

Raoul,  David.  Son  of  Paul  Raoul  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  barber 
surgeon.  Apprenticed  1718.  Freeman  1726. 

Raphard, . Watchmaker,  London,  1760.  (Britten.) 

Rapilliard,  Jean.  Goldsmith,  1693.  (H.M.)  Married  Rachel  Mettayer,  1692  ; 
then  described  as  son  of  Paul  Rapilliart  ‘ marchand  orfevre  cy  devant  a 
Chateau Thiery  dem.  presentement  en  cette  ville  de  Londres.’  (La  Patente.) 

Rapilliart,  Paul.  See  above. 

Rapilliart,  Samuel.  Son  of  John  Rapilart,  late  of  Westminster,  goldsmith. 
Apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  1712.  (D.  Willaume  had  been  godfather 

to  his  sister  in  1695  : H.M.) 

Reclan,  John.  Son  of  Battaza  Raclan  of  Dublin,  gent.  Apprenticed  to 
Henry  Aubin,  1708. 

Recordon,  Louis.  Watchmaker,  Greek  Street,  Soho,  1778-1810.  (Britten.) 

Redoute,  John  Cephas.  Son  of  John  Redoute,  late  of  London,  merchant. 
Apprenticed  to  John  Hugh  Lesage  1718. 

Regard,  Remond.  Watchmaker.  Became  a denizen  1682.  (Agnew  42.) 

Regnier,  Pierre.  Son  of  Daniel  Regnier  of  the  city  of  Paris,  chirurgeon. 
Apprenticed  to  Lewis  Berchere  1696. 

Renou,  Abraham.  Goldsmith,  Rider  Court,  ‘ pres  I’enseigne  du  Cerf,’  1702. 
(H.M.)  Newport  Market,  1704.  (Le  Carre.) 


Racyne. 


And  Raynaud. 


3 And  Ranchard. 
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Renott,  Jacques.  Goldsmith,  1709.  (S.S.) 

Renou,  Philippe,  sen.  Goldsmith  1692.  (Le  Carre.)  Earl’s  Street  ‘ over  against 
the  George,’  1703.  Castle  Street,  Seven  Dials,  1705.  (H.M.) 

Renou,  Philip,  jun.^  (1)  Son  of  Philip  Renou  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden, 
goldsmith.  Apprenticed  1720.  (2)  Son  of  Philip  Renou  of  St.  Martin’s 

in  the  Fields,  goldsmith.  Apprenticed  1721. 

Renou,  Thomas.  Mark  entered  1792  ; then  in  St.  John  Street.  (Chaffers  191.) 

Renou,  Timothy.  Goldsmith  1800-1804.  (Jackson  259.) 

Resfineau,  Pierre  a.  Broochmaker ; a Fleming.  List  of  French  Church, 
1564.  (Schickler  iv.  55.) 

Ribouleau,  Isaac,  sen.  Mark  entered  1714.  (Jackson  169.)  Then  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane.  (Chaffers  169,  179.)  (Stephen  Ribouleau  became  a denizen 
in  1687  : Cooper  53.) 

Ribouleau,  Isaac,  jun.  Son  of  Hopkin  Ribouleau  of  Hammersmith,  Dis- 
tiller. Apprenticed  to  Augustin  Courtauld  1716.  Freeman  1724. 

Rieusset,2  David.  Son  of  Peter  Riausset  of  Dublin,  merchant,  deed.  Ap- 
prenticed Dublin  1734.  (Jackson  649.) 

Rieusset,  Peter.  Son  of  Peter  Rieusset  of  Dublin,  merchant,  deed.  Appren- 
ticed Dublin  1738.  (Jackson  649.)  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1758. 
{Ibid.  661.) 

Rigal,  Antoine.  ‘ Metteur  en  oeuvre,’  1704.  (Savoy.)  Goldsmith,  St. 
Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1709-11.  (Reg.  xxxv.) 

Rigaud, . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1740.  (Britten.) 

Robert,  Isaiah.  Son  of  Isaiah  Robert  of  Spitalfields,  butcher.  Apprenticed 
1746. 

Rober,  Philippe.  Goldsmith,  1699  : see  FraiUon,  James. 

Rodet,  Isa.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1740-1770.  (Britten.) 

Roget, . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1740.  (Britten.) 

Rogiers,  Theodore.  Goldsmith  to  Charles  I.  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  Old  English 
Plate,  1903,  p.  81. 

Rollet,  Franqois.  Son  of  John  Francis  RoUett  of  the  Province  of  Switzer- 
land, Goldsmith.  Apprenticed  1728. 

Romilly,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  King  Street,  Soho.  1733.  Pari.  Return. 
(Chaffers  196.) 

Rongent,  Etienne.  Mark  entered  1731.  (Jackson  186.)  Then  at  The  Golden 
Cup,  St.  Anne’s,  Soho.  (Chaffers  179.)  Silversmith  1755.  (Reg.  xxvii.) 

Roumieu,  Paul,  sen.  Watchmaker,  Edinburgh.  1677-93.  (Britten.) 

Roumieu,  Paul,  jun.  Son  of  the  above.  Watchmaker,  Edinburgh,  1682- 
1710.  (Britten.) 

Rousseau,^  Andrew.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1675-6.  (Jackson  656.) 

Rousseau,  Matthew  du.  See  Durousseau,  Matthew. 

Roussel,  Isaac.  Goldsmith,  1701,  1704,  1706.  (Savoy.) 

Roussel,  Louis.  Goldsmith,  Charing  Cross,  1706.  (L.F.) 

Roussel,  Nicasius.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars  1617.  (Kirk  iii.)  Of  Lorraine. 
Published  ‘ De  grotesco  perutilis  atq.  omnibus  quibus  pertinebit  valde 
necessari.  Liber.  Per  Nicasius  Rousseel,  ornatissimo  generosissimo  atq. 
variarum  artium  peritissimo  viro.  Domino  G.  Herriot.  Johan.  Barra 
sculp.  Londinij  1623.’  Other  editions  1644,  1684.  (Guilmard,  Les 
Maitres  ornemanistes,  42.) 

Rousson,  Antoine.  ‘ de  15  ans,  dont  le  Pere  est  aux  Galeres  pour  la  Religion, 
engage  avec  Davoy,  Rider’s  Court,  pour  apprendre  le  metier  d’orfevre.’ 
1705.  (B.  L.) 

Ruchant,  Samuel.  Apprenticed  Dublin  1693  to  Matthew  La  Roche. 
(Jackson  644.) 

Ruffin,  Francis.  Son  of  John  Ruffin,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  Apprenticed 
1746. 

Ruffin,  John.  Freeman  1717. 


^ Perhaps  two  persons. 


2 Riausset,  Riousset. 


^ Rewsoe. 
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Rummieu,  Davtd.i  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1697-9,  1706.  (Jackson 
667.)  Died  1729.  {Ibid.  657.)  L.  Romieu  was  a watchmaker  in  Rouen, 
1630-60.  (Britten.)  And  see  Roumieu. 

Rummietj,  Paul. 2 Dublin  Goldsmith  s Company,  1704-5.  (Jackson  657.) 
Russell,  Abraham.  Mark  (of  French  type)  entered  1702-3.  (Jackson  158.) 


S 

Sage,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars  1576.  (Kirk  ii.)  ‘ borne  in  Roan  ’ 
1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Saint,  John  James.  Mark  entered  1687.  (Jackson  245.) 

Saint,  Obed.  Son  of  Samuel  Saint,  late  of  Lewisham,  glazier.  Apprenticed 
Peze  Pilleau  1735. 

Saint,  Philippe.  Master  goldsmith,  1704.  (L.F.)  ‘ de  Saint  Lo,  51  ans, 

orfevre,  Newport  Street.’  1714-5.  (B.L.) 

Saint,  T.  D.  Published  engraved  designs.  ‘ A New  Book  of  Designs  for 
Jewellers’  Work,’  1770. 

Salomeau,  Jean.3  Goldsmith,  1699.  (Unpublished  Register  of  St.  Martin 
Orgars).  ‘ de  Gien,  44  ans,  orfevre,’  1709.  (B.L.) 

Sampson,  Stephen.  Goldsmith,  born  at  Morles  (Morlaix)  in  Brittany,  Alders- 
gate  1618.  (Kirk  iii.) 

Sarazin,  David.  Goldsmith,  Threadneedle  Street,  1699.  (T.S.  iii.) 

Sarrazin,  Jacques.  Goldsmith,  Threadneedle  Street,  1700.  (T.S.  iii.) 

Sarfe,  John.^  Goldsmith,  born  in  Rouen,  came  to  England  c.  1559.  St. 

Martin’s  le  Grand  1568.  (Kirk  ii  and  iii.)  Aldrichgate  Ward  1582. 
Sebillb,  John.  Goldsmith  working  with  John  Langford,  1766-1771. 
(Jackson  210,  212.)  ‘ A French  refugee.’  Admitted  Freeman  Cork 

Goldsmiths’  Co.  1685.  (Woods  221.) 

Semirot,®  Anthony.  Goldsmith  working  at  Cork.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’ 
Company,  1685 ; Warden  1710 ; Master  1712  ; died  1743.  (Jackson 
690,  698.) 

Serre, . Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1750.  (Britten.) 

Servants,  Francis.  Goldsmith  at  Barnstaple,  1694-1700.  (Jackson  458.) 
Servants,  Henry.  Goldsmith  at  Barnstaple  and  Bideford,  1692-1738. 
(Jackson  458  ; H.M.) 

Siervent,  Samuel.  Mark  entered  1755.  (Jackson  204.) 

SiLBERRAD,  Jean.  Jeweller,  1759.  (See  Crespin,  Louis.) 

SoRET,  Abraham.  Watchmaker,  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1685-6. 

(Jackson  656.)  Warden,  1702-5.  {Ibid.  627.) 

SoRET,  Andrew.  Watchmaker.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  Warden 
1680-1683,  Master  1685-6,  1691-2.  (Jackson  627.) 

SoTRO,  John.  Son  of  John  Sotro  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  fanmaker. 
Apprenticed  1733. 

SouBiRAN,  William.  Son  of  Captain  John  Soubiran  of  Dublin.  Apprenticed 
Dublin  1740.  (Jackson  650.) 

SouDER,  Francis.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1674.  (Jackson  656.) 
Stornac,  Sebastien.  ‘ de  Paris,  61  ans,  orfevre,  Colman  Street,’  1706.  (B.L.) 

Stornat,  John.  Son  of  Sebastian  Stornat  of  St.  Catherine’s,  Coleman  Street, 
jeweller.  Apprenticed  1705. 

T 

Tabart,  Peter.  Goldsmith  working  at  Windsor.  Mark  entered  1725. 

(Jackson  180  ; Chaffers  180.) 

Tabois,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  1773.  (Jackson  257.) 

Taillefer,  Paul.  ‘ de  Chateautierry,  61  ans,  orfevre,’  1722.  (B.L.) 


And  Rumie. 
^ And  Sharfe. 


Romey. 


® And  Solomeau. 
® And  Semart. 
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Tanqueray,  Ann.  Widow  of  David  Tanqueray.  Mark  entered  1720. 
(Jackson  172) ; then  in  Pall  Mall.  (Chaffers  180.) 

Tanqueray,  David.  Son  of  David  Tanqueray  late  of  St.  L6  in  the  province 
of  Normandy.  Apprenticed  to  David  Willaume  1708.  Freeman  1722. 
Mark  entered  1713.  (Jackson  166.)  Then  in  Green  Street.  In  1720  in 
Pall  Mall.  (Chaffers  180.)  (David  Tanqueray  of  St.  Lo,  weaver,  36  ans, 
appears  in  the  Bounty  List  for  1710.) 

Taylebois,  Robert.  Goldsmith,  1549-1572.  (Jackson  240 ; Cripps  33.) 
His  son  Ralph  was  given  the  reversion  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Scholarship 
to  Oxford,  1570.  (Prideaux  i.  71.) 

Teircelin,  Samuel.  Son  of  Isaac  Teircelin,  late  of  Clothfair  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Great,  clothmaker.  Apprenticed  1742. 

Teulon,  William.  Silversmith,  Cork,  1795-c.  1830.  (Woods  223.) 

Thibault,  James. 1 Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1724-5.  (Jackson  659.) 

Thibault,  Peter  (1).^  Son  of  Thomas  Tibboe,  citizen  and  goldsmith. 
Apprenticed  to  his  father,  1723  ; Freeman  1735. 

Thibault,  Peter  (2).^  Son  of  Abel  Thibou  of  Hog  Lane,  St.  Giles’s  in  the 
Fields,  tailor.  Apprenticed  1768  to  William  Portal. 

Thibault,  Thomas  1.  ‘ Marchand  orfevre  ’ of  Poitou,  living  in  St.  Anne’s, 

Soho,  1699.  (S.S.) 

Thibault,  Thomas  Son  of  Thomas  Thibault  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
goldsmith.  Apprenticed  1699.  Free  1712. 

Thibault,  Thomas  3.  Son  of  Thomas  Thibault  (2) ; Freeman  by  patrimony, 
1734. 

Tholeur,  Daniel.  Son  of  Daniel  Tholeur  of  Stratford,  Essex,  callicoe  printer. 
Apprenticed  to  John  Hugh  Lesage,  1720;  in  1724  turned  over  to  Isaac 
Ribouleau. 

Thomaque,  Isaac.  Watchmaker,  c.  1729.  (Britten.) 

Thomas,  Theodoric.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1562.  (Kirk  i.)  List 
of  French  Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  50.) 

Thorelet,  Jonas.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1720-40.  (Britten.) 

Thyrmer,  Pierre.^  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars,  1562.  (Kirk  i.)  List  of  French 
Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  57.) 

Tiersen,  Samuel,  Jeweller  ; became  a denizen  1681.  (Cooper  32.) 

Tillian,  David.  Diamond  cutter,  born  in  Paris,  Cripplegate  Within,  1618. 
(Kirk  iii.) 

Tillier,  John.  Watchmaker,  1768.  (Soho  Indentures.) 

Timier,  Pierre.  Goldsmith,  Blackfriars,  1562.  (Kirk  i.)  List  of  French 
Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  54.) 

Tornique,  J.  Watchmaker,  London,  c.  1670.  (Britten.) 

Touques,  Gilbert.  Plate  assayed  at  Dublin,  1644-8.  (Jackson  667.) 

Tyler,  Jeames.  Jeweller,  French,  Farringdon  Within,  1583.  (Kirk  iii.) 

V 

Vaillant,  Franqois.  Born  at  Saumur,  1678.  Freeman  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company,  1701,  by  apprenticeship  to  David  WiUaume.  Lived  at  4 Ex- 
change Court.  (Goldsmith’s  Register  and  W.  B.  Vaillant,  The  Vaillant 
Family,  1932,  p.  6.) 

Valore,  Peter.  Jewel-seller,  Cordwainer  Street,  1581.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Marine,  Ezekiel.  Son  of  Peter  Marine,  late  of  Preston,  surgeon.  Apprenticed 
1712. 

Vautier,  Nicolas.  Jeweller,  Porter  Street,  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  1706 
(H.M.) 

Vedeau,  Ayme.  Son  of  John  Medeau  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  gent. 
Apprenticed  to  David  Willaume,  1723.  Freeman  1733.  Mark  entered, 
1739  ; then  in  Green  Street.  (Chaffers  169.)  Made  the  baptismal  bowl  of 
the  Hamburg  Lutheran  Church,  Dalston. 


^ Thiboe. 


2 Tibboe. 


^ Thibou. 


^ Thibaut. 


® And  Thymer. 
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Yerdon,  Peter.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1732-54.  (Jackson  637.) 

Veude,  Matthew.  Goldsmith,  Vintry  Ward,  1583.  (Kirk  ii.) 

Vehgny,  Gabriel.  Faiseur  de  chaines  de  montres,  1703.  (L-F.) 

Vehgny,  Paul.  Goldsmith,  1705.  (Savoy.) 

ViALAS,  Noah.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1713-74.  (Jackson  658,  637.) 

Vtdouze,  Francis.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1784.  (Jackson  662.) 

Yidouze,  James.  Son  of  James  Yidouze,  gent.  Apprenticed  Dublin,  1726, 
to  David  Pineau.  (Jackson  647).  Jeweller,  Fownes  Street,  Dublin, 
1737-81.  Master  of  the  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1759-60.  (Jackson 
629,  637,  660.) 

Yiert,  Mathue.  ‘ Artisan  orfeure,’  Yintry  Ward,  1586.  (Kirk  i.) 

Yiet,  Claude.  Watchmaker,  London,  1698-c.  1729.  (Britten.) 

Yiet,  Marianne.  Daughter  of  the  above,  apprenticed  to  him,  1715.  (Britten.) 

Yigne,  James.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1784.  (Jackson  662.) 

Yitu,  Isaac  FRANgis  (.sic.).  Son  of  Isaac  Vitu  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster, 
mercer.  ' Apprenticed  to  David  Des  Rheumeaux,  1715. 

Yizier,  Barnaby.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1765-6.  (Jackson  661.) 

Yoisin,  Abel.  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1676.  (Cripps  159.) 

Yoisin,  Abraham.^  Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Company,  1661-1704.  (Jackson 
635,  656.) 

Yoisin,  Pierre.  ‘ aage  de  12  ans  fils  de  Laurent  engage  avec  Pierre  Jonquaire 
pour  le  metier  d’oeuvre,’  1707.  (B.L.) 

Yougny,  Peter.  Son  of  Peter  Yougny  of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  glover. 
Apprenticed  to  David  Willaume,  1718. 

W 

Wandrevale,  Girard.  Broochmaker,  of  Brabant,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand. 
List  of  French  Church,  1564.  (Schickler  iv.  58.) 

AVillaume,  David, 2 sen.  Son  of  Adam  Williame  ‘ marchand  demk  a Metz 
en  Lorraine.’  Denizen  1687.  (Cooper  54.)  Married  Marie  Mettayer, 
^ 1690.  (La  Patente.)  Freeman  1693.  Goldsmith,  1695.  (H.M.)  Mark 
entered,  1697.  (Jackson  156.)  In  the  Pall  Mall,  1706. 

Willaume,  David,  jun.  Son  of  David  William,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of 
London.  Apprenticed  to  his  father,  1706.  Mark  entered  1720.  (Jackson 
176.)  Then  at  the  Golden  Ball,  St.  James’s  Street,  where  he  ‘ kept  running 
cashes,’ Le.  acted  as  banker.  (Chaffers  84.)  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin’s  in 
the  Fields,  1721.  (Le  Carre.) 

Willaume,  John.  Freeman  1703,  by  Redemption. 


The  following  apprenticeships  to  other  trades  are  recorded  in  the  books  of 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company  : — 

Charron,  Andrew.  Son  of  Andrew  Charron  of  Islington,  schoolmaster. 
Apprenticed  as  cheesemonger,  1776. 

Gasquet,  John.  Son  of  Lewis  Gasquet  of  Borough  High  Street.  Apprenticed 
as  stockbroker,  1773. 

Gerard,  Mark.  Son  of  Edward  Gerard  of  Goldsmith  Street,  Gough  Square, 
lapidary.  Apprenticed  as  printer,  1774. 

Ogier,  George.  Son  of  John  Ogier  of  Little  Pearl  Street,  Spitalfields,  dyer. 
Apprenticed  as  printer,  1775. 

Ogier,  James.  Son  of  Peter  Ogier,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Middlesex,  weaver. 
Apprenticed  as  tallow  chandler,  1766. 

Romaine,  William.  Son  of  the  Rev.  William  Rornaine  of  Blackfriars,  clerk. 
Apprenticed  as  glassman,  1770. 


^ Yoyseen,  Yoizin. 

2 And  Williams,  William,  WiUiamme,  Williaume,  Yillaime. 
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€\)t  grcbibtsi  anU  2.iluar|)  of  tl)e  ^Srotesitant 

^oI)o  Square,  fornieil))  Cftieatmertlc 

By  WINIFRED  TURNER,  B.A.Lond. 

Of  the  many  foreign  churches  which  sprang  up  in  London 
while  the  tide  of  refuge  flowed  in,  there  survives  the  descendant 
of  the  oldest — the  Strangers’  Church  to  which  Edward  YI 
granted  a charter  in  1550,  most  familiar  perhaps  under  the 
name  it  bore  through  the  greater  part  of  its  long  life,  Thread- 
needle  Street.  After  a sojourn  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  it  was 
ousted  by  the  encroaching  buildings  of  the  Post  Office,  and  in 
1893  found  a final  home  in  Soho.  One  thing  was  carried  with 
it  through  all  changes  of  habitation — the  archives.  The 
‘ Actes  du  Consistoire  de  TEglise  Franpaise  de  Londres  ’ from 
the  year  1560  are  yet  preserved  in  Soho  Square  with  the  other 
MS.  records  of  the  church’s  history  and  beneficence,  and  with 
its  library  of  printed  books. 

In  the  year  1932  the  late  Mr.  William  Minet  brought  to 
fulfilment  a project  which  he  had  long  cherished  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  Huguenot  Society  with  the  trustees  of  the 
church  for  the  examination  and  better  arrangement  of  this 
most  important  collection  of  manuscripts  and  books.  Already, 
in  1915,  he  had  made  personally  an  exhaustive  inspection  of 
the  MSS.  and  had  written  a report  on  the  contents  of  the  col- 
lection and  on  former  catalogues.  Thanks  to  his  labours  and 
to  that  interest  which  never  failed  over  so  long  a period  of  years, 
this  great  body  of  material  for  Huguenot  history  is  now  open 
to  easy  consultation  and  its  full  value  is  better  known. 

Though,  as  will  be  shown,  the  printed  books  offer  many 
points  of  interest,  it  is  the  unique  set  of  manuscripts  which  will 
especially  appeal  to  historians.  This  includes  over  250  books 
of  records  and  accounts,  in  addition  to  many  loose  documents. 
The  books  have  been  cleaned,  in  some  cases  rebound  and 
repaired,  and  furnished  with  labels  which  enable  them  to  be 
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identified  quickly.  They  are  stored  in  cupboards  in  a manner 
corresponding  to  the  arrangement  of  the  new  catalogue. 
Cards  have  been  used  for  the  catalogue,  a separate  one  being 
allotted  to  each  volume,  and  the  items  have  been  arranged  in 
the  following  groups  : (1)  Actes  ; (2)  Church  Discipline  ; 

(3)  Accounts  ; (4)  Poor  Eelief ; (5)  Membership  ; (6)  Miscel- 
laneous ; (7)  Books  belonging  to  churches  other  than  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

(1)  The  Actes. — These  cover  the  period  from  1560  to  the 
present  day,  not  without  breaks,  but  still  forming  a series  of 
peculiar  interest.  Fortunately  also,  since  they  are  the  most 
important  items,  they  are  among  the  best  preserved.  The 
early  minutes  are  kept  in  books  of  most  varying  sizes  bound  in 
calf  or  vellum.  Among  them  there  is  one  specially  noteworthy,, 
the  ‘ Actes  du  Consistoire,  1588-1615,’  a thick  volume  in  an 
elaborately  stamped  leather  cover  of  attractive  design.  The 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf,  to  whom  the  book  was  entrusted 
for  repair,  produced  the  following  report  from  the  British 
Museum:  ‘ It  is  a very  good  example  of  the  work  of  John 
Siberch,  of  whom  very  little  is  knovm  and  few  copies  of  his  work 
are  extant.  He  belonged  to  the  interesting  group  of  Cambridge 
binders  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  only  one  specimen 
of  his  work  at  the  British  Museum,  on  which  the  pattern  of  the 
stamping  is  not  so  complete  as  on  your  copy.’ 

There  are  minutes  of  both  the  bodies  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  was  vested,  the  ‘ Consistoire  des  anciens  ’ and 
the  ‘ Consistoire  des  diacres.’  The  records  of  their  joint  meet- 
ings or  of  the  meetings  of  anciens  and  ministers  are  the  fullest  * 
the  ‘ Actes  des  diacres,’  dealing  with  their  special  side  of  the 
church  work,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  that  only  in  brief,  are 
of  less  interest,  but  still  serve  to  fill  a gap  here  and  there  in  the 
fuller  records — e.g.  where  the  ‘ Actes  du  Consistoire  ’ fail  in 
1708-1727  we  have  at  least  four  volumes  of  ‘ Actes  des  diacres,’’ 
1715-1721  and  1721-1727. 

(2)  Church  Discipline. — The  particular  value  of  this  small 
group  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  church  is  in  the 
number  of  original  signatures  of  the  officials.  The  copy  on 
vellum  called  ‘ Police  et  discipline  ecclesiastique  observe  en 
I’eglise  de  la  langue  frangaise  a Londres,’  1579,  has  signatures 
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of  anciens  and  diacres  in  parallel  columns  at  the  end,  and  there 
are  similar  lists  for  1 649  and  for  later  dates.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ‘ Police  et  discipline  ’ for  1641  is  no  longer  in  the 
possession  of  the  church,  but  has  found  its  way  to  the  British 
Museum,  which  purchased  it  by  auction  from  an  unstated 
source  about  1890.  It  is  represented  by  an  exact  copy  upon 
vellum  made  by  permission  of  the  Museum,  but,  of  course, 
there  are  not  the  original  signatures. 

In  this  section  also  are  placed  a number  of  ‘ Tables  des 
■charges  des  anciens  et  des  diacres,’  and  the  more  interesting 
‘ livres  d’amendes,’  records  of  the  fines  imposed  on  the  officials 
ior  various  failures  in  their  duties.  Among  these  a curiously 
high  place  is  taken  by  small  errors  of  spelling  in  the  keeping  of 
the  records  and  charges  of  having  ‘ mal  additionne  ’ accounts. 
Por  example,  ‘ le  frere  E.  Guilbert  ’ is  fined  ‘ pour  avoir  mis  au 
haut  de  ce  feuille  le  datte  du  7®  et  ce  n’est  que  le  6®  aoust.’ 
Other  causes  for  penalties  are  ‘ pour  avoir  rompu  le  silence,’ 
‘ pour  avoir  jure,’  ‘ pour  avoir  scandalise  ’ a colleague,  and  for 
having  attended  a meeting  ‘ en  robe  de  chambre.’ 

(3)  Accounts. — The  largest  group  is  that  catalogued  under  the 
heading  ‘Accounts.’  It  embraces  financial  statements  variously 
■called  ‘ Bourse  des  diacres,’  ‘ Grand  Livre  de  la  Ville,’  ‘ Journal  de 
la  Ville,’  ‘ Bourse  des  anciens.’  The  system  of  account-keeping 
would  seem  to  have  been  elaborate  and  carefully  carried  out. 
Here  and  there  at  the  beginning  of  a new  book  there  are  explana- 
tions of  the  method  employed  or  of  errors  that  have  crept  in. 
There  are  various  day  books  and  records  of  the  separate  funds 
administered  by  anciens  and  diacres,  and  these  are  brought 
together  in  the  huge  ledgers  called  ‘ Grands  Livres,’  some  of 
which  are  beautifully  written.  The  books  are  for  the  most 
part  bound  in  green  or  natural-coloured  vellum,  and  were  some- 
times gifts  from  members  of  the  Consistoire,asisshown  by  such 
inscriptions  as  ‘ Ce  grand  livre  a este  donne  aux  pauvres  par  le 
frere  Benjamin  de  Jenne  I’annee  1669.’  A number  of  volumes 
are  ‘ brouillards  ’ or  rough  books  which  we  find  duplicated  in 
the  ‘ Grands  Livres  ’ ; they  are  for  the  most  part  bound  in  green 
vellum — too  good,  one  would  have  thought,  for  such  a minor 
purpose.  Receipts  from  the  collections  at  ‘ I’eglise  neuve  ’ or 
^ I’eglise  de  I’hopital,’  the  annexe  which  had  to  be  established 
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in  1686  to  meet  great  additions  to  the  congregation  which  fol- 
lowed the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  appear  regularly 
in  the  accounts  along  with  those  from  the  parent  church.  The 
administration  was  based  on  a system  described  in  the  various 
books  of  ‘ reglements  ’ classed  under  ‘ Church  Discipline.^ 
There  were  a number  of  ‘ quartiers  ’ or  districts,  to  each  of 
which  an  ancien  and  certain  diacres  were  allotted  ; these 
gave  in  the  records  of  their  stewardship  for  inscription  in  the 
‘ Grand  Livre.’  Among  the  loose  papers,  of  which  something 
must  be  said  later,  there  are  a number  of  individual  diacres  ^ 
accounts.  Amounts  taken  at  the  various  services  are  recorded 
in  numerous  books  of  ‘ Collectes  ’ covering  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

(4)  Poor  Relief. — The  details  of  the  special  measures  for  relief 
of  the  poor  are  set  out  in  a series  of  books  bearing  such  titles  as 
‘ Livre  des  pauvres  refugies,’  ‘ Ca^  des  pauvres,’  ‘ Livres  des 
pauvres  regies,’  etc.  Here  are  to  be  found  particulars  of  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  destitute,  and  of  their  condition.  There  are 
also  ‘ Livres  des  hard.es  ’ with  accounts  of  the  relief  in  kind  from 
‘la  chambre  des  hardes,’  which  was  in  charge  of  the  diacres  and 
from  which  they  dispensed  to  the  needy  shoes  and  stockings, 
ihaterials  for  clothes,  and  ready-made  garments.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  form  of  relief  called  ‘ passades,’ 
grants  to  refugees  who  passed  by  on  their  way  to  some  further 
destination  and  required  help  for  some  temporary  need  or  for 
the  expenses  of  their  journey. 

(5)  Membership. — This  group  contains  two  important  books 
which  alone  among  the  collection  have  already  been  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  students — the  ‘ Livres  des  temoignages,’ 
which  were  transcribed  and  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Minet  and 
Miss  Minet,  and  were  published  as  Vol.  XXI  of  the  Society’s 
Publications.  There  are  also  lists  of  catechumens,  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  office  of  ancien  or  diacre,  of  those  who  ask  for 
a temoignage  on  leaving  the  church,  as  well  as  records  of  ‘ ceux 
qui  occupent  les  bancs  ’ and  of  the  numbers  present  at  Holy 
Communion,  the  whole  ranging  over  a period  from  1652  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

(6)  Miscellaneous. — In  this  section  have  been  placed  lists  of 
scholars  in  the  boys’  and  the  girls’  schools  from  1719  to  1852, 
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and  of  ‘ enfants  mis  en  apprentissage.’  There  is  also  a curious 
volume  of  ‘ Effets  des  decodes, ’ 1613-1674,  being  inventories 
of  household  goods.  A large  volume  has  a number  of  temoi- 
gnages  from  foreign  churches  pasted  into  it,  and  there  are  two 
of  miscellaneous  letters  covering  the  dates  1652-1764.  Lists 
of  gifts  and  legacies,  of  which  there  is  one  as  early  as  1649,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  the  Fournier,  Basse  and  Coqueau 
charities  have  also  been  placed  here. 

(7)  Books  belonging  to  other  Churches. — These  form  a very 
important  group.  The  Church  of  the  Artillerie  in  Spitalfields 
seems  to  have  been  closely  associated  with  Threadneedle  Street, 
and  a set  of  its  records  have  been  preserved  with  those  of  the 
older  church.  We  have,  unfortunately,  only  two  books  of  the 
Actes,  1695-1708  and  1710-1761,  but  these  cover  a fair  pro- 
portion of  the  church’s  life  of  ninety-five  years  (1691-1786). 
Some  books  of  accounts  and  pew  lists  accompany  the  Actes.  In 
examining  one  of  these,  ‘ Eecepte  des  deniers  pour  les  pauvres, 
1729-1746,’  the  cleaners  discovered  a relic  of  some  long  dead 
ancien  or  diacre.  The  cover  was  loose,  and  thrust  through  the 
thongs  in  the  back  to  which  the  leaves  had  once  been  sewn  was 
an  ancient  quill  pen  still  lying  where  the  writer  had,  no  doubt, 
hidden  and  forgotten  it  some  two  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  also  one  book  of  Actes  of  La  Patente  Church  from 
1716  to  1786,  the  year  in  which  this  church  in  Spitalfields  was 
closed.  At  the  beginning  is  the  note  : ‘ N.B. — A la  reunion  de 
cette  eglise  aussi  bien  que  celle  de  I’Artillerie  en  1786  il  a ete 
declare  que  Ton  ne  savoit  ce  que  pouvoit  etre  devenu  le  premier 
volume  des  actes,  dont  celui-ci  est  la  suite  ’ — a sad  example  of 
what  happened  only  too  often.  The  collection  includes  nothing 
else  from  this  church  except  a list  of  poor  persons  relieved 
jointly  with  Threadneedle  Street. 

Belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Jean,  Spitalfields,  there  is 
one  book  of  Actes  (1755-1786),  a bound  collection  of  letters, 
and  a list  of  gifts. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  a number  of  MS.  volumes  of 
proceedings  of  the  National  Synods  held  in  France,  though  the 
majority  have  hitherto  been  catalogued  among  the  printed 
books.  One  of  them  is  of  particular  interest.  The  title-page 
runs,  ‘ Sinodes  Nationnaux  transcripts  par  J.  Andraud  Me. 
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Escrivain  et  Lecteur  en  I’Eglise  Eeformee  recueillie  a Niort, 
1656.  La  presente  coppie  a este  faite  par  I’ordre  et  aux 
despance  de  cette  Eglise  de  Niort  pour  liiy  demeurer.’  The 
following  note  has  been  written  on  the  same  page  at  a later 
date : ‘ Pierre  Bossatran,  Ministre  de  Niort,  a sauve  les  Synodes 
nationnaux  qui  apartiennent  a I’Eglise  de  Niort  et  les  conser- 
vera  preferablement  a toutes  choses.  Je  me  retirais  en  1684 
de  Niort,  j’arrivais  en  Angleterre  1685,  et  je  les  receus  1686. 
P.  Bossatran,  Ministre,  1686.’  One  would  like  to  know  by 
what  agency  he  ‘ saved  the  Synodes,’  since  it  would  appear 
that  he  did  not  carry  the  volume  with  him  in  his  escape  ; but  of 
this  there  is  no  indication,  only  a later  note  of  the  various  hands 
through  which  it  passed  on  its  way  to  the  library  of  Thread- 
needle  Street, 

Outside  these  sets  of  books  there  remains  a mass  of  loose 
papers — letters,  deacons’  accounts;  extracts  from  wills,  legal 
documents,  marriage  certificates,  indentures  of  apprentices. 
These  have  been  classified  and  arranged  in  specially  made 
boxes  which  allow  them  to  be  examined  with  ease.  The  various 
types  of  papers  have  been  noted  in  the  card  catalogue',  and  where 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  certificates  and  the 
indentures,  the  items  have  been  arranged  in  the  boxes  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  correspondence  includes  letters  from  pro- 
vincial and  foreign  churches,  from  ministers,  and  from  other 
London  churches  on  such  familiar  subjects  as  the  ‘ Prophets,’ 
the  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  scandal  caused  by  Mr. 
Hollard,  etc. 

The  above  brief  notes  may  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
richness  of  this  collection,  which  brings  the  life  of  the  church 
in  all  its  aspects  so  vividly  before  us.  It  remains  to  say  a little 
about  the  printed  books. 

The  library  of  1477  volumes  would  appear  to  have  been 
acquired  over  a long  period  of  the  church’s  history,  often 
through  bequest,  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions  in  some  of  the 
books.  A wide  range  of  subjects  is  covered  ; there  are  editions 
of  the  classics,  works  on  mathematics,  medicine,  etc.,  as  well  as 
books  of  devotion  and  religious  controversy.  To  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  Society’s  library  at  the  French  Hospital, 
Hackney,  it  must  occur  that  there  is  an  interesting  contrast 
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between  the  two,  and  that  they  do  indeed  supplement  one 
another  in  a striking  manner.  Both  contain  books  of  very 
varying  dates,  but  while  the  French  Hospital  is  rich  in  modern 
works  on  the  history  of  the  Huguenots,  the  library  in  Soho 
Square  clearly  made  its  most  rapid  growth  much  earlier  and 
excels  in  the  high  proportion  of  early  works  of  biographical 
interest.  There  are  examples  from  the  presses  of  Elzevir, 
Plantin,  K.  Estienne,  Froben  and  other  famous  early  printers. 
Many  books  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  are 
even  three  incunabula,  one  a Bible  of  1486  printed  at  Basle, 
another  a commentary  on  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  by 
Johannes  Latteburius  dated  1482,  and  the  third  a work  entitled 
Destructorium  viciorum  by  one  ‘ Alexander  Fabri  Linarii  filius  ’ 
printed  in  Cologne  in  1480  by  Henry  Quintel. 

The  collection  of  Bibles  is  large  and  interesting  : it  includes 
a copy  of  the  Olivetan  Bible  of  1536,  the  first  Protestant  version, 
of  which  La  Providence  also  boasts  two  examples  ; a first  edition 
of  the  ‘ King  James  ’ Bible  of  1611 ; and  Walton’s  Polyglot 
Bible  of  1657. 

Bindings  also  offer  some  noteworthy  examples.  Besides 
the  MS.  book  of  Actes  already  described,  there  are  a number  of 
volumes  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  contemporary  bindings.  A 
set  of  the  works  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  in  wood  boards  covered 
with  elaborately  tooled  leather  has  the  marks  in  the  back  board 
which  show  that  it  once  belonged  to  a ‘ chained  ’ library. 
There  is  a beautiful  example  of  a royal  French  binding,  a little 
medical  work  of  1554  bearing  a curious  gilt  design  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  another  sixteenth-century  book  is  bound  with  a legal 
document  on  parchment. 

On  a survey  of  the  whole  it  is  indeed  borne  in  on  the  student 
that  this  little  vestry  room  of  the  French  Church  holds  an 
epitome  of  Huguenot  character.  In  the  manuscript  records  of 
a church  founded  and  organised,  of  daily  tasks  fulfilled,  of 
necessity  relieved,  there  is  unrolled  before  us  a vision  of  the 
faith,  the  courage,  the  practical  ability  of  our  forefathers,  their 
charity  towards  each  other  and  their  human  weaknesses.  On 
the  book-shelves  stand  many  monuments  to  their  learning, 
their  inexhaustible  industry  in  the  presentation  of  truth  as 
they  saw  it. 

VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4.  2 p 
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of  jTrend)  protectant  iMmiCterc  m 
©mefe'c  " Jeones  ^aerae/ 

By  WINIFRED  TURNER,  B.A.Lond. 

John  Quick,  an  English  nonconformist  minister  who  died 
in  1706,  has  laid  the  student  of  Huguenot  history  under  no 
small  debt.  In  1692  appeared  his  Synodicon  ...  in  Gallia 
Beformata,  or  the  Acts  and  Canons  of  National  Councils  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  France,  which  embodies  a history  of 
French  Protestantism  until  the  Pievocation.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  another  work,  preserving  the  history 
of  fifty  Huguenot  leaders,  was  completed,  but  by  unfortunate 
chances  it  never  reached  publication.  This  was  the  leones 
Sacrae,  wherein  Quick  paid  tribute  to  his  French  brethren  in 
lives  of  their  foremost  ministers,  men  of  learning,  and  martyrs. 

Quick’s  life  (he  was  born  in  1636)  covered  that  period  of 
growing  persecution  in  France  which  culminated  in  the  Eevoca- 
tion.  The  reasons  for  his  sympathetic  interest  in  the  hard- 
pressed  Huguenots  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  experience. 
Born  at  Plymouth,  he  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  ordained  in  1659.  At  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662  he  was  perpetual  curate  of  Brixton  in  Devonshire. 
Here  he  continued  to  preach  without  conforming  until  arrested 
in  1663,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  a term  of  imprisonment. 
But  1673  found  him  ministering  to  a congregation  in  Plymouth, 
his  native  place,  and  again  suffering  the  penalty  in  the  Marshal- 
sea  of  that  town.  In  Plymouth  he  may  have  already  found 
Huguenot  refugees,  for  only  a few  years  later  an  important 
congregation  was  established  there  ; among  these  he  may  have 
had  friends  and  heard  their  histories,  akin  to,  yet  more  tragic 
than,  his  own.  His  interest  must  have  been  deepened  by  his 
next  place  of  sojourn,  Middelburg  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
minister  of  an  English  congregation.  From  1681  until  his 
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death  he  presided  over  a Presbyterian  congregation  in  Middlesex 
Court,  Smithfield,  where  their  little  chapel  abutted  on  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  into  which  one  of  its 
windows  opened.  Here  Quick  preached  undisturbed  and  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  nonconformist  history  and  controversy. 
London  was  full  of  refugees,  and  to  them  he  opened  his  house 
and  purse.  He  records  with  pride  that  he  was  visited  by 
Claude  Brousson,  the  future  martyr  of  Montpellier,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  many  other  leaders  of  French  Protestantism ; 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  leones  Sacrae  Gallicanae  or  the 
history  of  the  lives  of  fifty  famous  Ministers  of  the  Gospell,  Pastors 
and  Professors  in  the  Beformed  Churches  and  Universities  of 
France,  written  by  John  Quick,  Minister  of  the  Gospell  in  London. 
This  was  to  appear  with  the  leones  Sacrae  Anglicanae,  lives  of 
thirty  English  divines.  But  the  book  was  never  issued. 
William  Bussell,  first  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  promised  to  finance 
the  publication,  but  when  it  was  ready  to  appear  he  died. 
Quick  was  unable  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  the  leones 
remained  in  manuscript.  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  in  Gordon 
Square,  London,  now  preserves  the  three  thick  folio  volumes. 
Some  unfortunate  adventure  has  darkened  the  pages  and  caused 
the  ink  to  run  in  many  places  ; in  others  the  paper  has  crumbled 
and  large  patches  fallen  from  the  middle  of  the  pages  lie  between 
the  leaves.  Indeed  the  books  are,  in  the  words  of  the  librarian, 

‘ merely  curiosities.’ 

Fortunately  their  present  condition  was  foreseen  in  time, 
and  Kichard  Cogan,  Librarian  of  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  from 
1835  to  1864,  made  a transcript  of  the  lives  of  Matthew  Cartaut. 
Daniel  Chamier  and  Andrew  Kivet.  In  1861  the  Bev.  Hugh 
Hutton,  a nonconformist  minister  then  living  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  began  a fair  copy  of  the  whole  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Library.  He  notes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  life  of  Matthew  Cartaut  that  some  of  the 
following  lives  are  ‘ in  a very  mutilated  and  defective  condition  ; 
such  portions  therefore  as  I have  not  been  able  to  supply  from 
the  fragments  still  contained  within  the  volumes  I have  in- 
serted within  brackets  in  red  ink  from  the  transcript  previously 
made  ...  by  Mr.  Bichard  Cogan.’  This  transcript  of  Hutton 
is  written  with  extreme  clearness  and  is  regarded  as  very 
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accurate.  It  is  the  version  now  in  use  in  Dr.  Williams’s  Library 
and  to  it  the  references  in  the  following  index  of  lives  refer. 

Quick’s  narratives  have  much  liveliness  and  charm.  The 
style  is  an  attractive  mixture  of  classical  allusion,  pious 
aphorism  and  racy  colloquial  anecdote.  The  reader  feels 
that  he  wrote  with  great  enjoyment.  Both  French  and  English 
sections  are  preceded  by  complimentary  verses  addressed  by 
friends  to  ‘ the  much  esteemed  John  Quick.’  Thus  ‘ J.  T.’ 
exhorts  him  : 

‘ Pursue,  my  friend,  pursue  thy  nobler  toil  ! 

For  Heaven  at  length  will  make  it  worth  the  while, 

And  when  you  here  your  pilgrimage  have  past, 

Your  name  with  theirs  to  after  times  shall  last.’ 


Table  of  Contents. 

The  references  in  the  following  table  are  to  the  volume,  part,  and 
page  of  Hutton’s  transcript  of  the  ‘ leones  Sacrae  Gallicanae.’  This 
is  divided  into  two  volumes,  each  having  two  parts,  and  the  whole  is 
bound  as  four  books.  The  approximate  number  of  words  is  given 
as  a guide  to  the  length  of  the  various  lives.  The  description  of  each 
minister,  e.g.  Pastor  and  Professor  at  Montauban,  is  that  chosen  by 
Quick  for  his  table  of  contents  and  does  not  imply  that  the  subject 
of  the  life  had  no  important  associations  with  other  places  or  other 
work.  In  a few  cases,  where  a life  includes  some  considerable  account 
of  another  minister,  the  name  of  the  latter  is  inserted  in  the  table, 
but  without  any  note  of  length. 

Amyraut,  Moses,  Pastor  and  Prof,  at  Saumur  (1596-1664). 
20,700  words.  I,  2,  958. 

Aubertin,  Esme,  Min.  of  Paris  (1596-1652).  4800  words.  I,  2,  488. 
Basnage,  Benjamin,  Min.  of  Carentan  (1580-1652).  3000  words. 
[Includes  account  of  his  sons  Anthony  and  Henry,  and  of  several 
grandsons.]  I,  2,  834. 

Bochart,  Samuel,  Min.  of  Caen  (1599-1667).  12,900  words.  II,  1,  6. 

Brais,  de,  Stephen,  Pastor  and  Prof,  at  Saumur  (1637-1680). 
13,200  words.  II,  1,  51. 

Brousson,  Claude,  Min.  and  Martyr  (1647-1698).  25,500  words. 

II,  2,  709. 

Cameron,  John,  Prof,  at  Saumur  (c.  1571-1625).  9000  words. 

I,  1,  310. 
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Cappell,  James,  Lord  of  Tiiloy,  Pastor  and  Prof,  at  Sedan  (1570- 
1624).  3600  words.  I,  1,  475. 

Cappell,  Louis,  Pastor  and  Prof,  at  Sedan  (1534-1586).  3300  words. 
I,  1,  143. 

Cappell,  Louis,  Min.  and  Prof,  at  Saumur  (1585-1650).  3900  words. 
I,  2,  849. 

Cartaut,  Matthew,  Min.  of  Dieppe  {d.  1609).  8400  words.  1, 1,  281. 

Cartaut,  Moses,  Min.  of  Dieppe  (d.  1631).  13,000  words.  I,  1,  431. 

Chamier,  Daniel,  Pastor  and  Prof,  at  Montauban,  ‘ the  Great 
Chamier  ’ (1565-1621).  26,400  words.  [Life  includes  detailed 

accounts  of  his  father  and  of  a number  of  his  descendants.] 
I,  1,  341. 

Champernown.  See  wider  Rivet,  Andrew. 

Claude,  Jean,  Min.  of  Paris  (1618-1687).  20,400  words.  II,  2,  454. 

Croy,  de,  John,  Min.  of  Usez  (/.  1650).  1500  words.  I,  2,  863. 

Daille,  John,  Min.  of  Paris  (1594-1670).  19,800  words.  II,  1,  165. 

Denys,  Abdiah,  Lord  of  Mountdenys,  Min.  of  Dieppe  (d.  1636). 
I,  1,  474. 

Drelincourt,  Charles,  Min.  of  Paris  (1595-1669).  13,500  words. 

[Includes  short  accounts  of  his  sons  Lawrence,  Henry,  Charles, 
Anthony  and  Peter.]  I,  2,  780. 

Du  Bose,  Peter,  Min.  of  Caen  (1623-1692).  34,200  words.  II,  2, 

533. 

Du  Moulin,  Pierre,  Min.  of  Paris,  Prof,  at  Sedan  (1568-1658). 
26,100  words.  I,  2,  869. 

Espine,  de  T.  See  Spina. 

Faber  (Fabri  or  Fabry),  James,  Stapulensis,  [of  Etaples ; Min.  at 
Meaux]  (1446-1547).  5700  words.  I,  1,  1. 

Fautrat  (Faltrat  or  Faultrat),  Daniel  {b.  about  1585).  See  MS.  note 
by  E.  P.  le  Feuvre,  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  life  of  Hillary 
Fautrat,  explaining  Quick’s  error  in  confusing  him  with  Daniel 
Fautrat. 

Fautrat,  Hillary  (or  Helier),  Min.  of  St.  Peter  Port,  in  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey  (1565-1628).  9600  words.  Nee  uZso  note  on  preceding 

entry.  [A  large  part  of  the  life  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  dedication  and  position  of  the  various  churches  of  Guernsey.] 
I,  2,  747. 

Feuguereau  (or  Feaugreau),  William,  first  Prof,  of  Divinity  at 
Leyden  (d.  1613).  4200  words.  I,  1,  155. 

Gaches,  Raymond,  Min.  at  Paris  (d.  1663).  1200  words.  I,  2, 

845. 

Galars,  de,  NicHolas,  Pastor  {fl.  1557-1570).  2400  words.  I,  1,  31. 

Garrisoles,  Antoine,  Prof,  at  Montauban.  {fl.  1644).  II,  1,  364. 
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Gaussens,  Stephen,  Pastor  and  Prof,  at  Saumur  (c.  1640-1674). 
900  words.  II,  1,  2. 

Gigord,  John,  the  elder,  Min.  of  Montpellier  (1560-1626).  3600 
words.  I,  1,  268. 

Gigord,  John,  the  younger,  Min.  of  Montpellier  (1593-1645). 
9300  words.  I,  1,  700. 

Homel,  Isaac,  the  martyr,  Min.  of  Soyons  {d.  1683).  16,900  words. 

II,  2,  399. 

Huisseau,  d’,  Isaac,  Min.  of  Saumur  (1609-1672).  17,100  words. 

I,  1,  304. 

La  Place,  de,  Joshua,  Pastor  and  Prof,  at  Saumur  (1596-1657). 
4200  words.  [Life  includes  account  of  his  brothers,  Samuel, 
Peter,  Elias  and  David.]  I,  2,  520. 

Larroque,  Matthew,  Min.  of  Rouen  (1619-1684).  4800  words. 

II,  1,  363. 

Le  Faucheur,  Michael,  Min.  of  Paris  (d.  1657).  2100  words. 

I,  2,  826. 

Le  Febure  (or  Lefevre).  See  Faber. 

Leger,  John,  Min.  of  the  Vaudois  in  Piedmont  (1615-1670). 
19,800  words.  II,  1,  97. 

Le  Moyne  (or  Moine),  Stephen,  Min.  of  Rouen  (1625-1688). 

5100  words.  II,  1,  381. 

L’Espine,  de.  See  Spina. 

Mercier,  John,  the  King’s  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Paris 
{d.  about  1573).  3000  words.  I,  1,  136. 

Mestrezat,  John,  Min.  of  Paris  (1593-1657).  3300  words.  I,  2,  505. 
Montdenys.  See  Denys. 

Moore  (Morus),  Alexander,  Min.  of  Paris  (1616-1670).  20,700 
words.  II,  I,  233. 

Nort,  de,  Odet,  Min.  of  Rochelle  (?  1541-1594).  6000  words. 

I,  1,  81. 

Pacard,  Georges,  Min.  of  Rochefoucaud  {d.  1610).  1200  words. 

[The  life  records  that  there  were  twelve  ministers  of  this  name, 
sons  or  grandsons  of  Georges  Pacard.]  I,  1,  263. 

Petit,  Samuel,  Pastor  or  Prof,  of  Divinity  at  Nismes  (1604-1643). 
3900  words.  I,  2,  733. 

Rabec,  John,  martyr  of  Angers  {d.  1556).  I,  1,  102. 

Ramus,  Peter,  Royal  Prof,  in  University,  of  Paris  (1515-1572). 
12,000  words.  I,  1,  40. 

Rey,  Fulcran,  Min.  and  Martyr  (1661-1686).  II,  2,  683. 

Rivet,  Andrew,  Min.  and  Prof,  at  Leyden  (1572-1651).  31,500 
words.  [Includes  account  of  his  brother,  William  Rivet,  called 
Champernown,  Min.  of  Taillebourg,  Poitou.]  II,  1,  581. 
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Roussell,  Gerhard,  Bp.  of  Oloron  in  Bearn  (early  sixteenth  century). 
2700  words.  I,  1,  21. 

St.  Paul,  de,  Fran5ois,  Min.  of  Dieppe  {fl.  1560).  25,500  words. 

I,  1,  174. 

Spina,  de,  John,  Min.  of  Saumur  {d.  1594).  9000  words.  I,  1,  101. 
Testard,  Paul,  Min.  of  Blois  (1599-1650).  36,000  words.  I,  2,  687. 
Tilloy.  See  Cappell,  James. 

Turretin,  Francis,  Min.  of  Geneva  (1623-1687).  9600  words. 

II,  2,  649. 

Venables,  John,  Min.  at  Dieppe  {jl.  1557).  I,  1,  175. 

Vignier,  Nicholas,  Min.  of  Blois  {ji.  1631).  3300  words.  I,  2,  517. 
Vincent,  Phillip,  Min.  of  Rochelle  (1595-1652).  11,100  words. 

I,  2,  543. 
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ixmnt  to  ti)t  ?Xit)rarp  of  tf)t  Jfrntrf) 

?t)0£fpitaU 

By  WINIFRED  TURNER,  B.A.Lond. 

I.  The  Eoyal  Bounty  Papers. 

The  year  1932  \vas  marked  by  an  important  addition  to  the 
original  documents  included  in  the  Library.  Ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Hospital  in  its  present  building  certain 
large  chests  of  papers  remained  stored  in  the  cellars  unrecorded 
and  almost  forgotten.  When  reading  his  paper  on  the  paintings 
at  the  French  Hospital,  His  Honour  Judge  Dumas  told  the 
Society  of  the  decision  to  inspect  these  stores  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  their  value,  and  of  the  interesting  result.  The 
examination  revealed  a great  mass  of  letters,  receipt  forms,, 
loose  bills  and  accounts,  with  a quantity  of  account  books  and 
records,  some  bound,  some  unbound,  and  in  the  most  varying 
states  of  preservation.  Among  the  best  preserved  were 
several  vellum-bound  volumes  of  minutes,  and  the  eye  was  at 
once  caught  by  the  honoured  names  of  Philip  Menard  and 
M.  de  Gastigny,  with  those  of  Graverol,  Pegorier,  Barbauld, 
Brocas  de  Hondesplans,  and  many  others  entirely  familiar 
to  all  students  of  our  Huguenot  church  registers  and  of  the 
history  of  the  French  Hospital.  These  documents  proved  to 
be  the  minutes  of  the  French  Committee  appointed  to 
administer  the  relief  funds  which  were  collected  and  granted  in 
various  ways  to  meet  the  great  influx  of  destitute  refugees  at 
the  period  of  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ' la  Beneficence  Eoyale.’  The 
rest  of  the  mass  of  material  belongs  to  the  records  of  the 
Committee’s  stewardship. 

The  whole  subject  of  this  relief  work  and  the  accounts  of 
it  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Library  and  elsewhere  has  been 
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treated  in  detail  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman/  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw,^ 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Thomas  ^ in  earlier  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  ; 
this  newly  discovered  material  partly  duplicates  and  partly 
supplements  the  records  they  discuss.  It  may  be  divided  into 
four  main  groups. 

(1)  There  are  first  the  minute  books  of  the  French  Com- 
mittee from  1705  to  1718,  and  from  1753  to  1870.  In  the 
early  period  the  minutes  are  signed  by  Philip  Menard  as 
secretary,  and  among  the  members  appears  the  name  of 
Jacques  de  Gastigny,  founder  of  the  Hospital.  Here  under 
February  10,  1709,  we  read  : ‘ Monsieur  Philippe  Mesnard 
a remis  a la  Compagnie  la  copie  d’un  article  du  Testament  de 
feu  Mons.  Jaques  de  Gastigny.  ...  Je  donne  cinq  cent 
livres  sterling  a la  Peste  House  pour  bastir  des  appartements 
pour  y loger  des  pauvres  infirmes  ou  malades  Protestants 
Fran^ais  au  dessus  de  I’age  de  cinquante  ans  et  les  femmes  et 
filles  de  memes  ’ — the  first  record  of  that  scheme  from  v/hich 
sprang  the  French  Hospital.  Two  of  the  volumes  are  in  part 
duplicates  and  kept  in  a disorderly  manner  with  lists  of  bene- 
ficiaries at  the  other  end.  No  explanation  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  rest  of  the  series  is  apparent. 

(2)  From  the  minutes  we  pass  to  the  long  series  of  accounts 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  collection  and  covers,  though 
imperfectly,  no  less  a period  than  from  1687  to  1876.  The 
most  valuable  class  of  document  in  this  series  is  formed  by 
the  summaries  of  expenditure  drawn  up  yearly  or  at  shorter 
intervals.  The  earliest  of  these  is  dated  February  to  May 
1687,  and  the  title  and  arrangement  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  rest.  On  the  cover  appears  : ‘ Account  of  £2465.  3.  9 
sterling  payd  to  part  of  £3115.  10.  0 allowed  by  ye  Lords  Com- 
missioners to  severall  French  conformed  Protestants,  ye  4th  of 
May  1687.’  Within,  the  sums  given  are  grouped  under  such 
headings  as  ‘ Several  who  intended  for  the  West  Indies,’  ‘ For 
a year’s  subsistence  for  ye  Persons  of  Quality,’  ‘ For  ye  persons 
of  ye  Middle  Quality,’  ‘ For  establishment  and  prenticeship,’ 
‘ For  ye  people  of  ye  lesser  sort  for  their  establishment,’  ‘ Sent 
to  several  places  [i.e.  to  provincial  churches],’  ‘ For  ye  weekly 
distribution  of  ye  moneth  of  May.’  Nine  such  statements 

1 Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vii,  108.  ^ v,  343.  ^ Ibid.,  xii,  263. 
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cover  the  year  1687-1688,  and  they  then  continue  at  less 
frequent  intervals,  keeping  fairly  closely  to  the  arrangement 
into  three  classes  of  ‘ People  of  the  best  quality,’  ‘ the  Middling 
Sort,’  and  the  ‘ Common  People,’  with  other  lists  of  extra- 
ordinary grants,  money  for  orphans,  for  apprentices,  for 
ecclesiastical  proselytes,  for  the  sick  in  the  Pest  House,  for 
payments  to  schoolmasters  and  gifts  to  churches  in  the  country. 

In  the  year  1707  appears  a full  printed  statement  intended 
to  form  an  answer  to  certain  charges  of  maladministration 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  Committee.  Of  this  the 
Hospital  has  no  original  copy  but  possesses  a MS.  transcript 
from  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  However,  similar 
statements  were  issued  in  1708,  1709,  1710,  1717,  1725,  1728 
and  1729,  and  a number  of  copies  of  each  of  these  (except 
that  for  1 71 7,  of  which  there  is  only  one)  appears  in  the  collection. 
They  indicate  that  there  were  two  main  divisions  for  the 
distribution  of  relief,  the  district  of  Soho  and  Westminster 
and  that  of  Spitalfields,  and  some  of  the  MS.  books  that  fall 
into  this  part  of  the  series  are  the  rough  records  kept  for  the 
Westminster  district.  In  the  later  statements  the  amount  of 
detail  grows  much  less,  and  the  summaries  are  not  audited  and 
signed  after  1758;  henceforth  our  copies  seem  to  be  part  of  a 
large  number,  possibly  made  for  distribution  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

From  1770  onwards  there  are  no  general  statements,  and 
this  period  is  rather  meagrely  covered  by  receipts  and  by  a 
number  of  small  local  account  books  marked  ‘ Noblesse,’ 
‘ Bourgeoisie  of  Soho,’  ‘ Bourgeoisie  of  Spitalfields,’  etc. 
There  are  also  lists  of  ‘ Common  People,’  whose  names  had 
ceased  to  be  given  in  some  of  the  later  summaries.  The 
information  in  these  books  dwindles  to  mere  lists  of  names 
and  amounts  paid. 

The  series  concludes  with  a set  of  statements  made  by  the 
Committee  to  the  Treasury,  mixed  with  records  of  payments 
in  the  districts  and  covering  a period  from  1811  to  1876,  when 
only  one  pensioner  appears  to  have  remained — Mrs.  Sarah 
Pignon.  There  are  a few  miscellaneous  books,  e.g.  grants  to 
maintain  orphans  (1690-1771)  and  proselytes  (1729-1770). 

Of  this  whole  collection  the  earlier  yearly  statements 
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(whether  printed  or  in  MS.)  are  by  far  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting.  They  furnish  a great  number  of  Huguenot  names 
and  give  clues  to  the  date  of  arrival  of  their  owners  in  England. 
In  addition  we  get  trades,  places  of  origin;  and  often  the  brief 
and  poignant  phrases  reveal  something  of  the  misery  that 
called  for  relief : ‘ Germain,  Susanne,  femme  dont  le  mary  est 
aux  galeres  pour  cause  de  religion  ’ ; ‘ Picot,  Eachel,  73  ans, 
malade  et  confesseuse  ’ ; ‘ Dailhen,  J.  S.,  pour  payer  Thote  et 
le  boulanger  de  sa  mere  morte  ’ ; ‘ Saugeon,  Jean,  de  14  ans, 
fort  petit  et  infirme,  fils  de  Jean,  matelot,  depuis  longtemps 
absent  ’ — so  the  lists  run  on. 

(3)  Many  hundreds  of  receipts  accompany  the  account 
books.  They  are  signed  or  very  frequently  ‘ marked  ’ by  the 
recipients  of  relief,  and  are  on  printed  forms.  They  extend 
from  1707  to  1802,  but  the  number  preserved  in  different  years 
varies  extremely  and  there  is  a strange  gap  from  1753  to  1773. 
These  receipts,  seemingly  dull  enough  except  that  they  carry 
the  original  signatures,  sometimes  acquire  a greater  human 
interest.  Attached  by  a rusted  pin  we  may  find  a scrawled 
note  from  doctor  or  nurse  confirming  a claim  for  help.  Thus, 
in  1730,  ‘ Ann  Wite,’  with  her  ‘ servis  ’ to  the  Secretary,  pleads 
for  her  patient,  Susannah  Partington,  ‘ It  is  charity  to  do  for 
her,  for  she  is  in  great  want,’  and  Jean  Perigal  writes  of  Marthe 
Manoury,  ‘ Je  vous  prie  de  donner  quelque  chose  a Marthe 
Manoury.  . . . Son  mary  I’a  abandonnee,  elle  a un  enfant 
a nourrir,  elle  ne  trouve  point  de  travaille.’ 

(4)  Outside  the  account  books  there  remains  a quantity 
of  loose  papers  which  comprise  some  interesting  items.  The 
principal  classes  are  : (a)  Letters  and  receipts  connected  with 
the  grants  to  country  churches  at  Barnstaple,  Exeter,  Norwich, 
Southampton,  etc.,  etc.  In  these  (and  in  the  printed  summary 
for  1717,  see  above)  we  find  names  of  the  local  beneficiaries,  a 
point  of  special  interest  in  the  case  of  churches  whose  registers 
are  lost.  (6)  A set  of  bills  dated  1690  for  expenses  at  the  Pest 
House.  These  cover  payments  to  the  matron,  Madeleine  Liege, 
to  the  doctors,  the  plumber  and  the  coffin-maker,  (c)  Accounts 
of  Jean  Braguier,  treasurer  to  the  Committee,  and  of  other 
agents  employed  by  them,  (d)  Undertakers’  accounts  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  (e)  Lists  of  ‘ Frais  d’administration,’ 
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bearing  various  dates  between  1688  and  1778.  These  are  1 
interesting  in  connection  with  contemporary  prices.  1 

Why  these  documents,  incomplete  and  disordered,  have  || 
come  to  be  preserved  at  the  French  Hospital  while  their  ; 
fellows  have  come  to  rest  at  the  Guildhall  and  elsewhere  is  j 
unexplained.  The  same  men  gave  of  their  time  and  effort  | 
to  the  administration  of  the  Eoyal  Bounty  and  to  the  affairs 
of  ‘ La  Providence  ’ ; we  may  perhaps  guess  that  when  the  \ 
Committee  ceased  to  function  some  member  offered  house- 
room  at  the  Hospital  to  its  archives.  ^ 


II.  The  He  Luc  Papers.  ! 

Packed  in  the  same  boxes  as  the  Eoyal  Bounty  Eecords  i 
were  many  bundles  of  letters  and  accounts  with  an  entirely  j 
different  connection.  These  are  the  correspondence  and  i 
business  papers  of  Jean  Francis  de  Luc,  a merchant  trading  in  j| 
chunam  or  quick-lime  at  Sylhet  in  Assam,  and  a partner  in  ?| 
the  firm  of  Eobertson  and  De  Luc,  or  Eobertson,  De  Luc  and  |' 
Eaitt.  They  cover  a period  from  1788  to  1805  and  include  a | 
great  deal  of  business  correspondence,  accounts  and  agree-  ; 
ments.  There  are  also  a number  of  private  letters  of  greater  j, 
general  interest. 

Jean  Francis  de  Luc  was  the  son  of  Jean  Andre  de  Luc 
(1727-1817),  a member  of  a Protestant  family  of  Geneva  and 
a distinguished  naturalist.  He  settled  in  England  in  1773 
and  became  Eeader  to  the  Queen.  He  lived  for  some  time 
before  his  death  at  Clewer  near  Windsor.^ 

Among  the  letters  are  one  from  J.  A.  de  Luc  to  his  son, 
several  from  the  son  to  him,  and  a number  from  a brother 
(?  John)  to  J.  F.  de  Luc  in  India.  There  are  also  letters  of 
recommendation  written  to  prominent  persons  in  India  on 
behalf  of  de  Luc.  Of  these  special  interest  attaches  to  one 
signed  ‘ M.  Hastings  ’ and  written  from  Bath  on  December  14, 
1784.  It  contains  the  passage,  ‘ Mr.  Hastings  wrote  to  me 
that  he  would  quit  his  station  in  January,  which  I pray  heartily 
he  may.’  From  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  we  learn 

^ Montet,  A.  de,  Dictionnaire  hiographique  des  Genevois. 
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that  Warren  Hastings,  ‘ having  sent  his  wife  to  England  ’ in 
1783,  himself  finally  left  India  in  the  spring  of  1785.  Another 
dated  April  4,  1785,  and  addressed  to  Edward  Wheeler  is 
signed  by  John  Julius  Angerstein — the  famous  picture  collector 
and  father  of  Lloyd’s.  There  are  other  letters  from  Kev. 
Louis  Mercier,  French  minister  in  London,  who  was  apparently 
a life-long  friend  of  de  Luc. 

How  came  these  papers  in  the  cellars  of  the  French  Hospital 
with  the  records  of  the  Eoyal  Bounty  ? There  seems  no 
answer.  The  period  covered  is  one  at  which  the  work  of  the 
Committee  was  dwindling  aw^ay,  and  the  name  of  de  Luc  does 
not  appear  among  the  Directors  of  the  Hospital.  At  present 
the  connection  between  La  Providence,  the  Genevan  naturalist 
and  his  son  the  India  merchant  remains  a mystery. 


III.  The  Serges  Letters. 

In  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Proceedings  appeared  an  account  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Minet  of  the  Serces  Manuscripts,  a valuable 
collection  of  original  letters,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Eev. 
Jacques  Serces,  minister  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  St.  James’s  and 
rector  of  Appleby,  Lines.  This  collection  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  French  Hospital  and  has  been  arranged 
for  reference. 

The  letters  have  been  transcribed  in  typescript,  as  they  are 
fragile  and  difficult  to  consult  and  the  writing  is  very  small. 
Both  transcripts  and  originals  are,  however,  put  in  order  for 
use,  and  have  been  provided  with  a chronological  catalogue 
and  an  index  of  writers. 

As  regards  the  main  body  of  the  letters,  the  subjects  were 
indicated  in  Mr.  Minet’s  article.  There  are  over  fifty  writers, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  letters  are  from  Antoine 
Court,  senior  and  junior,  and  from  Ami  Lullin.  The  latter 
contributes  fifty-two  letters  and  the  Courts  seventy-one.  The 
younger  Court,  more  generally  known  in  later  life  as  Antoine 
Court  de  Gebelin,  acted  as  secretary  to  his  father,  writing  a 
small  but  beautiful  and  extremely  clear  hand.  There  are  a 
few  letters  in  the  hand  of  the  elder  Court  himself,  but  he 
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apologises  for  ‘ la  peine  que  vous  aurez  de  lire  mes  pieds  de 
mouche,’  and  seldom  fails  to  employ  his  son. 

Among  various  documents  of  interest  which  are  found 
with  the  letters  proper  it  may  be  well  to  mention  lists  of 
galley  slaves  of  the  years  1737,  1746  and  1749,  and  a list  of 
‘ Gentilhommes  venders  aux  galeres.’  There  are  also  a number 
of  memoires  by  the  elder  Court  on  the  state  of  the  Protestants 
in  France  and  current  events  of  the  persecutions,  accounts 
of  the  disbursements  of  Benjamin  Du  Plan,  of  the  disturbances 
in  Geneva  in  the  years  1734-1737,  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Synods  of  1744  and  1748. 

From  the  hand  of  Serces  himself  we  have  a document  with 
the  title  ‘ Memoires  des  demarches  que  j’ai  faites  en  faveur  des 
Eglises  Protestantes  de  France  depuis  que  j’ai  ete  charge  en 
chef  de  leurs  affaires  dans  ce  pays,  1744-1753.’  There  are 
also  some  Latin  poems  and  some  sermons  and,  lastly,  a copy  of 
‘ Les  Philippiques  : Odes  centre  Mr.  Le  Due  d’Orleans,  Kegent 
de  France,’  to  w^hich  Mr.  Minet  has  added  the  note,  ‘ The  author 
of  this  Philippic  was  Joseph  de  Chancel  de  Lagrange  1676- 
1758.  This  copy,  written  1720,  is  in  the  hand  of  Jacques 
Serces.’ 

In  connection  with  the  career  of  Serces  a few  legal  docu- 
ments are  preserved  here — his  appointment  as  rector  of 
Appleby  and  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  his  letters 
of  priest’s  and  deacon’s  orders,  and  four  original  letters  on 
the  subject  of  the  persecutions  in  France  from  Thomas  Herring, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  collection  is  a small  vellum- 
covered  book  of  MSS.  in  the  writing  of  Serces.  At  one  end  is 
the  title,  ‘ Eemarques  sur  les  voyages  que  j’ai  entrepris  depuis 
Geneve  avec  M.  le  Chavalier  Winn,  rangees  sous  la  forme  de 
lettres.’  These  letters  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  1725. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  book  appears,  ‘ Eoute  que  j’ai  tenu  de 
Lion  a Paris,’  in  a journey  made  in  1720.  There  are  a number 
of  short  notes  on  things  of  interest  seen  on  the  road. 
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3^eteh)5  of  asoofes. 

Georges  Cuvier  (1769-1832). 

The  great  Baron  Georges  Cuvier,  naturalist,  reformer,  educa- 
tionalist and  Protestant,  died  on  May  13,  1832.  He  was  born 
in  1769  at  Montbeliard,  then  in  Wiirtemberg,  but  since  1793 
in  France,  and  in  that  town  in  July,  1932,  the  centenary  of 
Cuvier’s  death  was  fittingly  celebrated.  Professor  John  Vienot, 
of  the  University  of  Paris  and  President  de  la  Societe  de 
I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  last  year  published  a 
work  of  some  249  pages  entitled  Georges  Cuvier — le  Napoleon 
de  V intelligence,  1769-1832  (Libraire  Fischbacher,  Paris). 

Educated  at  the  Caroline  Academy  at  Stuttgart,  Cuvier 
exhibited  an  early  aptitude  for  study  and  an  indisposition  to 
games.  His  bent  was  for  natural  history,  and  he  dipped  into 
the  works  of  Linnaeus.  His  tastes  were  French,  not  German  ; 
and  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  the  Comte  d’Hericy  he  spent 
six  years  in  Normandy.  The  year  1796  found  him  in  Paris  as 
Professor  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  of  the  Pantheon  and  Assistant 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he  became  Professor  in  1802, 
having  succeeded  Daubenton  at  the  College  de  France  in  1800. 

Cuvier  was  a sympathetic  though  critical  observer  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Kevolution,  and  was  for  Liberty  and 
against  the  Court,  but  he  condemned  the  later  excesses  of  the 
Jacobins.  He  had  a high  regard  for  Necker,  Sully  and  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  and  regretted  that  the  great  genius  of  Mirabeau 
was  marred  by  infamy.  He  was  throughout  life  a Protestant. 
In  1790  he  condemned  the  massacres  of  Protestants  at  Nimes 
and  Montauban.  Through  all  the  turmoil  in  France  he  pursued 
his  dissections,  collected  museum  specimens,  published  papers 
on  elephants,  on  fossil  fishes,  on  mollusca,  and  with  untiring 
industry  surveyed  and  reclassified  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
Bonaparte  patronised  him,  made  him  Inspector-General  of 
Education,  sent  him  on  missions  to  Holland  and  Germany, 
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and  made  him  a Councillor  of  State.  He  met  with  some 
clerical  opposition,  and  under  Louis  XVIII,  with  the  ultra- 
montane reaction,  he  was  displaced  from  the  office  of  Grand 
Maitre  of  the  University  of  Paris,  having  hotly  opposed  Jesuit 
domination  of  the  University.  Under  Charles  X Cuvier  was 
content  to  accept  the  direction  of  education  in  non-Catholic 
denominations.  He  visited  England  in  1818,  when  he  was 
received  with  great  honour,  and  he  was  restored  to  favour 
under  Louis  Philippe. 

In  1804  Cuvier  married,  at  the  Lutheran  chapel  of  the 
Swedish  Embassy,  the  widow  of  Louis  Philippe  Duvanal,  who 
was  five  years  his  senior.  Only  one  of  their  four  children 
survived  infancy,  viz.  Clementine.  She  was  brilliantly  witty, 
but  evangelical  in  her  faith.  The  Pasteur  Boissard  was  her 
spiritual  guide,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  the  Societe  Biblique 
.and  to  visiting  the  Protestant  women  in  Salpetrik'e.  To  the 
deep  grief  of  her  father  she  dieddn  1827.  A cousin  of  Cuvier’s, 
Ptudolphe  Cuvier,  was  a Protestant  minister  and  aumonier  to 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Cuvier’s  younger  brother  Frederic 
forsook  horology  for  science,  and  was  distinguished  alike  in 
chemistry,  physics  and  zoology.  In  1831  Cuvier  was  made  a 
baron  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He, 
how^ever,  preferred  administration  to  politics,  and  unceu,singly 
pursued  his  study  and  teaching  of  natural  history.  He  claimed 
to  be  a ‘ constitutional  liberal,’  and  in  religion  his  Protestantism 
was  accounted  to  be  Socinian.  At  the  time  of  his  death  (1832) 
the  transformation  of  animal  species  was  being  adumbrated 
by  Lamarck  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  but  while  in  his  famous 
lectures  at  the  College  de  France  there  were  allusions  to  evolu- 
tion and  epigenesis,  Cuvier  never  surrendered  his  belief  in  the 
individual  creation  of  species,  and  emphasised  his  faith  in  the 
governance  of  the  universe  by  a beneficent  Creator. 

Cuvier  was  a singularly  handsome  man.  A colossal  bust 
by  David  adorns  his  tomb  at  Pere  Lachaise.  His  head  was 
large,  and  according  to  Alexander  Bain  his  brain  weighed 
>64  ounces  against  the  normal  50.  His  memory  was  prodigious, 
and  the  range  of  his  learning  encyclopaedic.  He  chose  his 
assistants  wisely,  and  they  became  his  friends.  His  critics 
.at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  accused  him  of  jealousy  and 
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impatience,  and  criticised  his  pluralism  in  holding  so  many 
high  offices.  While  he  hated  ingratitude  he  was  charitable 
and  generous,  and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  co-religionists  who 
preferred  exile  to  apostasy. 

M.  Vienot  has  given  a succinct  and  scholarly  account  of 
this  great  Protestant  savant,  and  has  worthily  commemorated 
the  centenary  of  his  death. 

W.  J.  C. 


Sully,  sa  vie  et  son  cbuvre.^ 

Alice,  peeping  into  her  sister’s  volume,  thought  to  herself, 
‘ What  is  the  use  of  a hook  without  pictures  or  conversations  ? ’ 
No  such  reproach  can  be  made  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Henri  Carre’s 
Sully,  which  has  both  excellent  illustrations  and  lively  conversa- 
tions ; also,  an  unusual  feature,  it  possesses  a pair  of  heroes — 
heroes  only  to  be  matched  in  Plutarch  or  Dumas,  for  the  life  of 
Maximilian  de  Bethune,  Baron  de  Rosny,  Due  de  Sully,  cannot 
he  separated  from  that  of  his  royal  master,  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Sully  entered  the  King’s  service  in  1572,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  was  associated  with  his  every  activity  and  interest  till 
the  tragic  end  of  his  reign  in  1 610.  After  Henry’s  assassination, 
Sully’s  active  life  ceased,  and  he  spent  his  long  leisure  in  culti- 
vating his  master’s  memory,  and  in  writing  the  memoirs 
which  were  to  give  posterity  so  true  a picture  of  the  King. 
His  royal  master’s  conversations  Sully  noted  down  day  by 
day,  and  these  notes  form  the  kernel  of  the  ‘ Economies  Eoyales 
. . . par  un  des  plus  confidents  familiers  et  utiles  soldats  et 
serviteurs  du  grand  Mars  de  France.’ 

The  life  of  Sully  now  before  us  is  a well-balanced  biography, 
neither  romanced  nor  inconveniently  erudite,  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  fill  a great  want.  Sainte-Beuve’s  illuminating  causerie 
on  Sully  is  all  too  short,  and  most  of  the  more  ponderous  vrorks 
about  the  minister  have  treated  specially  of  his  financial 
administration.  Lieut. -Colonel  Carre,  while  giving  a good 
presentment  of  the  times  as  a background,  tells  Sully’s  life- 
story  clearly.  After  his  escape  from  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  we  follow  first  his  early  career  as  a soldier,  a 

^ Par  Lieut. -Colonel  Henri  Carre.  (Paris,  1932.) 
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long  series  of  alarums  and  excursions,  adventurous  rides  across 
an  enemy  country,  sieges  and  battles  ; then,  after  the  King 
had  come  to  his  own.  Sully ’s  mature  life  is  presented  to  us, 
one  devoted  to  his  country’s  welfare,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  re-establishment  of  her  finances. 

A soldier  of  all  arms,  a skilful  engineer,  Sully  was  par 
excellence  an  artillery  man,  and  to  his  capacity  as  such  Henry 
owed  not  only  victories  in  the  field  but  also  the  reduction  of 
strongholds,  in  particular  that  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  fortress 
of  Montmelian,  deemed  from  its  position  impregnable. 

Sully’s  spirit  of  good  order  early  made  itself  apparent,  and 
that  spirit,  coupled  vith  an  enormous  capacity  for  work  and 
an  absolute  uprightness,  enabled  him  to  unravel  the  tangled 
skeins  of  the  country’s  finances,  and,  backed  wholeheartedly 
by  the  King,  to  do  more  for  his  fatherland  in  ten  years  than 
might  have  been  deemed  possible^  seeing  the  grande  pitie  there 
was  in  France  after  the  wars  of  religion. 

Sully’s  activities  were  manifold ; not  only  was  he  minister 
of  finance.  Grand  Argentier,  but  also  Grand  Maitre  de 
I’Artillerie,  Grand  Voyer,  making  roads,  building  bridges, 
improving  Paris  ; but  above  all  he  was  the  King’s  friend, 
, devoted,  outspoken,  appealed  to  in  every  hap  both  public 
and  domestic,  and  the  King’s  domestic  and  ultra-domestic 
affairs  were  often  a sore  trial  to  his  Puritan  minister. 

The  friendship  had  its  clouds  and  dramatic  reconciliations, 
but  Sully  was  ever  loyal ; when  the  courtiers  reported  to  him 
his  master’s  anger  he  replied  tout  doucement,  ‘ Quand  meme 
je  I’aurois  entendu  de  sa  propre  bouche  je  croirois  encore  que 
sa  langue  auroit  trompe  son  coeur.’ 

Sully,  who  was  ever  wont  to  tell  Henry  ses  verites,  has  given 
us  a complete  picture  of  the  King,  setting  before  us  his  striking 
virtues  and  weaknesses.  We  may  be  very  thankful  for  such 
a portrait,  for,  as  Madame  de  Charriere  tells  us,  ‘ le  revers  de  la 
medaille  est  de  son  essence  aussi  bien  que  le  beau  cote,  changez 
quelque  chose  et  vous  changez  tout.’ 

We  have  lately  had  before  us  in  the  letters  of  William  III 
and  Bentinck  (William  III  en  Portland.  Eijks  Geschiedkundige 
Publication,  Kleine  Serie  23.  19)  the  record  of  another  such 
friendship,  and  the  comparison  is  very  interesting. 
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If  we  in  England  want  to  picture  Sully’s  Henri  le  Grand, 
we  may  well  think  of  him  as  possessed  of  the  virtues,  states- 
manship, and  passion  for  sport  of  his  great-grandson,  our 
Huguenot  William,  coupled  with  all  the  wit  and  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Charles  II,  Henry’s  grandson,  but  with  a Gascon 
bonhomie  and  a French  patriotism  all  his  own,  a patriotism 
shared  by  Sully  to  the  full — surely  the  reason  why  France  has 
so  cherished  the  memory  of  this  minister  whom  Henry  called 
lovingly  his  ‘ mechant  huguenot.’  Huguenot  Sully  was,  an 
unwavering  adherent  of  ‘ the  Eeligion,’  but  possessed  withal 
of  a Christian  tolerance  too  wide  to  be  understood  by  his  age. 

We  feel  that  the  perusal  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Carre’s  Sully 
will  make  many  of  us  wish  to  re-read  the  minister’s  own 
memoirs,  though  not  probably  in  the  first  edition  as  it 
was  printed  by  the  author,  in  a form  both  strange  and  dis- 
concerting, for  he  employed  four  secretaries  who  recast  the 
material  he  supplied  into  the  form  of  an  address,  couched 
in  the  first  person  plural,  from  themselves  to  their  master. 
In  1745  I’Abbe  de  I’Ecluse  rewrote  the  memoirs,  putting 
them  into  the  first  person  ; his  edition  has  been  justly  popular, 
but  it  lacks  much  of  the  original’s  spice. 

We  feel  that  after  reading  Sully’s  life,  in  whatsoever  guise, 
all  will  agree  in  our  summing  up  of  a man  so  faithful  to  his 
religion,  his  King  and  his  country  as  Honestus  vir  et  nohilis. 


Le  Desert  Cevenol.^ 

We  feel  that  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  only  one  sprung  from 
the  stock  of  the  Covenanters  could  review  Monsieur  Dumas’ 
book  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  for  the  English 
Huguenots  have  left  the  bitterness  of  their  inheritance  behind. 

The  author’s  dedication,  ‘ A la  memoire  de  la  Grand’mere 
de  ma  grand’mere,  Magdeleine  Nivard,  prisonniere  a la  Tour 
de  Constance  du  24  Novembre  1740  au  29  Octobre  1767,’ 
explains  his  attitude  towards  the  tragic  history  of  his  country- 
side. The  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  ‘ I’Epopee  de  la 


^ Par  Andre  Dumas.  (1932.) 
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terre  de  France,’  and  we,  hoping  perhaps  for  something  a 
little  more  regional  in  tone,  must  own  to  a shade  of  disappoint- 
ment over  the  earlier  chapters.  That  on  ‘ la  Keforme  ’ seems 
to  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Protestantism,  and  that  on  | 
‘ les  huit  premieres  guerres  de  Eeligion  ’ hardly  touches  the 
Cevennes  ; we  suspect  the  author  of  writing  thus  to  enlighten 
his  non-Protestant  compatriots. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  appealed  to  us  far  more  : in  it 
Monsieur  Dumas  gives  a wonderful  abrege  of  the  history  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Cevennes.  He  makes  clear  the  piece- 
meal revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  describes  the 
terrible  rigour  of  the  dragonnades,  and  points  out  how  ‘ I’exces 
de  souffrance,  I’exces  de  foi  souscitent  des  heros,  des  martyrs, 
des  fous  et  des  prophetes.’ 

The  Camisard  war,  so  difficult  to  describe  with  the 
‘ excursions  and  alarums  ’ of  the  various  guerilla  bands 
occurring  almost  daily,  he  sets  forth  very  clearly  ; but  it  is 
a terrible  tale,  and  we  are  relieved  to  pass  on  to  the  wondrous 
story  of  Antoine  Court’s  organisation  of  ‘ I’Eglise  du  desert,’ 
and  to  the  filial  devotion  of  Jean  Fabre,  ‘ I’honnete  criminel,’ 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effect. 

We  learn  with  interest  that  the  First  Consul  considered 
making  a separate  department  of  the  Cevennes,  surely  a land 
d jpart,  with  its  bare  uplands  rich  in  aromatic  scents,  its  chest- 
nut groves,  and  the  valleys  of  its  many  Gardons  (the  name 
does  but  mean  watercourse)  where  the  vegetation  of  the  North 
and  South  mingles  with  strange  charm. 

He  who  would  understand  this  country  should  climb  to 
some  height — perhaps  to  I’Hort  de  Dieu  on  I’Aigoual — whence 
he  may  survey  the  rough  and  tumbled  land,  and  catch  on  the 
southern  horizon  some  glimmer  of  light  on  the  lagoons  and 
distant  sea. 

Such  a watcher,  realising  with  a heart  full  of  thankfulness 
that  ‘ borage  a cesse,  les  fleurs  naissent  et  void  le  temps  des 
chansons,’  will  surely  pay  tribute  to  the  host  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  whose  ‘ moans  the  vales  re-doubled  to  the  hills, 
and  they  to  Heaven.’ 
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Nicolas  Martiau,  The  Adventurous  Huguenot.^ 

Any  book  dealing  with  the  Huguenot  origin  of  a great  historic 
character  is  of  deep  interest,  and  although  Dr.  Stoudt  is  not 
the  first  person  to  credit  George  Washington  with  Huguenot 
ancestry,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  firmly  established 
the  connexion  and  in  having  traced  it  back  to  Nicolas  Martian, 
whose  name  is  so  often  found  corrupted  into  that  of  Martian. 

Nicolas  Martian  seems  to  have  been  born  in  France  about 
the  year  1591,  and  to  have  come  later  to  England,  where  his 
name  is  found  as  godfather  at  a baptism  in  1615  in  the  register 
of  the  Huguenot  congregation  at  Threadneedle  Street.  In 
1620  we  find  him  setting  out  to  Virginia  in  the  Francis  Bon- 
aventure,  as  the  personal  representative  of  Henry,  5th  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  w^as  a member  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
and  who  had  obtained  for  Martian  a special  form  of  naturaliza- 
tion, which  gave  him  the  right  to  acquire  property  in  Virginia, 
as  well  as  to  vote  and  to  hold  ofiice.  Martian  had  been  specially 
selected  because  of  his  training  as  a military  engineer,  and  in 
consequence  we  find  him  recommending,  subsequent  to  the 
massacres  of  1622,  that  fortifications  should  be  erected  at  Point 
Comfort  and  Chiskiacke,  where  in  due  course  Fort  Munro  and 
Yorktown  w^ere  to  arise.  Martian  was  already  a member  of 
the  Virginian  House  of  Burgesses,  and  w^as  for  many  years  to 
represent  Chiskiacke  (or  Kiskyake)  and  the  Isle  of  Kent  in  that 
assembly.  His  plantation  comprised  thirteen  hundred  acres, 
including  the  site  of  Yorktowui,  and  here  he  came  into  further 
prominence  by  the  part  he  played  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Council  of  Virginia  and  Governor  Harvey,  with  the  result  that 
in  1635,  together  with  two  other  spokesmen,  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  Jamestowm  in  irons,  where  he  remained  in  some 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  until  he  w^as  released  by  the  Council, 
who  had  practically  superseded  the  Governor.  Little  more  is 
known  of  his  activities,  but  he  survived  till  1657,  when  he  died 
at  Yorktown. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Martian’s  connexion  with  George 
Washington.  About  the  year  1625  he  married  Jane,  wddow^  of 

1 By  John  Baer  Stoudt.  (Norristown,  Pa.  1932.) 
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Edward  Berkeley  (or  Bartley),  a colonist  who  had  come  to 
Virginia  not  later  than  1615.  Jane’s  maiden  name  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  she  came  out  as  a ‘ dove,’  as 
3'oung  maids  who  volunteered  to  go  to  Virginia  were  termed  in 
those  days.  Jane  Martian  died  before  1640,  leaving  three 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  married  to  Colonel  George 
Bead,  who  vras  the  son  of  Eobert  Bead  of  Facombe.  The 
statement,  however,  of  Dr.  Stoudt  that  his  mother  was  Lady 
Mildred  Windebank,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Windebank, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  can  scarcely  be  correct.  George  Bead  and 
Elizabeth  Martian  were  married  at  Yorktown  in  1641,  and  their 
daughter  Mildred  became  the  wife  of  Augustine  Warner,  of 
Warner  Hall.  Their  daughter,  another  Mildred,  was  married 
to  Lawrence  Washington, the  grandfatherof  George  Washington. 

In  his  interesting  preface  Dr.  Stoudt  points  out  some 
peculiar  parallels  between  Nicolas  Martian  and  his  great-great- 
great-grandson,  George  Washington.  Martian  came  to  Vir- 
ginia as  a military  engineer,  and  recommended  the  fortifications 
of  Yorktown.  Washington  was  an  engineer  and  forced  Corn- 
wallis to  surrender  on  the  very  spot  which  his  ancestor  had 
suggested  should  be  fortified.  Both  saw  fighting  as  young  men 
, against  the  Indians,  and  for  their  gallant  services  were  elected 
to  the  Virginian  House  of  Burgesses.  Both  were  large  land- 
owners  in  their  own  right,  and  both  had  the  good  fortune  to 
marry  well-to-do  widows.  Martian  was  a leader  in  expelling 
Harvey,  the  English  Governor,  just  as  Washington  led  the  final 
successful  movement  in  opposition  to  the  English  Government. 
Both  were  members  of  the  established  Church  of  Virginia,  both 
provided  in  their  wills  for  their  negro  servants,  granting  their 
ultimate  freedom,  and  both  seem  to  have  had  the  same  inter- 
national point  of  view.  Dr.  Stoudt  is  not  unreasonable  in 
suggesting  that  it  was  the  Huguenot  strain  that  led  to  these 
resemblances. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Yorktown 
Sesqui-Centennial  celebrations  in  October  1931,  a memorial  was 
dedicated  in  Yorktown  to  Nicolas  Martian,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Herrick,  the  President -General  of  the  Federation 
of  Huguenot  Societies  (of  America),  and  an  Honorar}^  Fellow 
of  our  own  Society. 
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A Frenchman  in  Virginia. 

In  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  in  May  1930  {Proceedings, 
VoL  XIV,  p.  12),  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld  gave  a most  interesting  account 
of  the  adventures  of  a French  Protestant  refugee  in  Virginia  from 
an  old  and  rare  book  privately  printed  in  1687.  We  have  now 
received  a copy  of  a handsomely  produced  new  edition  of  this 
interesting  little  work,  with  an  introduction  and  copious  notes  by 
Professor  Gilbert  Chinard  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
It  is  well  printed  and  is  illustrated  with  a map,  some  reproductions 
of  old  views  of  the  country  in  question,  portraits  and  photographs 
of  a house  referred  to.  The  work  is  now  published  under  the  title  : 
Un  Frangais  en  Virginie,  Voyages  Fun  Frangois  exile  pour  la  Re- 
ligion, avec  Une  Description  de  la  Virgine  et  Marilan  dans  V Amerique. 
It  was  printed  in  France  and  is,  in  this  country,  in  charge  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press. 


First  Settlers  of  ye  Plantations  of  Piscataway  and  Wood- 
bridge,  Olde  East  New  Jersey,  1664-1714. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Vol.  IV  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Monnette’s 
work  with  the  above  title  (see  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  418)  is 
the  large  number  of  illustrations,  which  include  many  reproductions 
of  old  maps  as  well  as  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  documents,  and, 
of  particular  interest  to  Huguenots,  some  illustrations  of  an  old 
French  Bible  of  1669.  The  general  contents  continue  the  genealogical, 
bibliographic  and  other  detailed  information  as  to  settlers  in 
the  district  dealt  with  drawn  from  a multiplicity  of  sources,  among 
which  we  notice,  in  particular  lists  of  the  Huguenot  Pioneers  at 
Staten  Island,  and  some  references  regarding  the  French  Church 
erected  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1715.  Vol.  V,  since  issued,  is 
of  the  same  general  character,  with  a still  larger  proportion  of 
illustrations  and  further  reproductions  of  interesting  old  maps. 


A Flemish  Refugee  Family. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Theodor  Crampe,  of  Naumburg- 
Saale,  a pamphlet  (in  Gern>an)  entitled  Die  Flandrische  Familie 
Crampe,  7iach  4 Urkunden  des  13  Jahrhunderts.  In  this  the  Latin 
text  of  some  old  documents  from  Courtrai  is  given,  followed  by  a 
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German  translation  and  notes.  They  are  interesting  as  giving 
information  as  to  the  members  of  the  Flemish  family  of  Crampe 
between  1238  and  1286.  It  is  afterwards  explained  how  400  years 
later  their  descendant  Francois,  with  his  wife  Louise  and  four  i: 
sons,  fled  under  the  stress  of  religious  persecution,  as  the  author 
puts  it  in  Not  und  Todesgefahr,  bei  Nacht  und  Nebel,  from  their  i. 

ancestral  home  between  Courtrai  and  Tournai,  through  Amsterdam  j 

and  Hamburg,  to  found  a new  home  in  Germany,  settling  first  at  J 

Gross-Ziethen.  One  of  their  descendants  married  into  the  Hugue-  | 

not  family  of  Salingre  and  their  descendants  engaged  in  business  [ 

in  Stettin  and  elsewhere.  Hermann  Crampe  (1815-1895),  a well-  ^ 

known  educational  authority  in  Halberstadt,  was  an  upright  and  | 

respected  man,  proud  of  his  Huguenot  descent,  and  it  is  as  a i 

tribute  to  his  memory  that  this  pamphlet  has  been  prepared.  i 


Austealian  Genealogy. 

The  Society  has  received  a copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Australian 
Genealogist,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  recently  formed  Society  of 
Australian  Genealogists.  Among  its  contents  is  a helpful  article 
on  methods  of  collecting  family  history  by  H.  J.  Rumsey.  A con- 
veniently arranged  chart,  to  be  filled  in  by  readers  with  names  of 
their  ancestors,  is  issued  with  each  copy,  and  the  information  thus 
obtained  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive  collection  of  pedigrees 
which  it  is  hoped  to  form.  We  notice  the  Huguenot  name  of 
Beuzeville  in  the  list  of  founder  members. 
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®)e  ‘ attfg  iilartprs ' of  3fa»  Cresipin. 

‘ Actes  des  Martyrs  deduits  en  sept  livres.'  Jean  Cresjpin. 

[Geneve,  mdlxiii] 

Few  works  have  achieved  greater  popularity  in  England  than 
Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  as  it  is  commonly  known.  First  published 
in  1563  as  the  Actes  and  Monuments  of  John  Foxe — and  the  title 
is  to  be  specially  noted — by  1684  it  had  reached  its  ninth  edition, 
and  many  later  followed. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  was,  however,  an  earlier  one  with  Foxe. 
Forced  to  leave  England  by  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553,  he  spent 
the  years  of  her  reign  in  Strasbourg,  Bale,  and  Geneva,  and  published 
in  the  first-named  town,  in  1554,  Commentarii  rerum  in  ecclesia 
gestarum  maximarumque  fer  totam  Europam  persecutionum  a Vuiclevi 
[Wycliffe]  temporihus  ad  hanc  usque  aetatem  descriptio.  This  work 
comes  down  to  1550,  and  was  followed  by  a second  in  1559  which 
included  much  of  Mary’s  persecutions. 

‘ Les  grands  esprit s se  rencontrent.’  At  Geneva  Foxe  must 
have  seen  much  of  Jean  Crespin.  Curiously,  but,  it  would  seem, 
independently,  each  had  had  the  same  inspiration,  for  in  1560 
Crespin  had  printed  in  Geneva  Actiones  et  Monimenta  martyrum 
qui  a Vuickliffo  et  Husso  ad  nostram  hanc  aetatem  veritatem  evangelicam 
sanguine  suo  constantes  ohligaverunt. 

With  both  these  authors  their  preliminary  books  were  but  the 
foreshadowing  of  later  and  greater  works  which  made  Crespin  a 
household  name  to  all  French-speaking  Protestants  abroad  as  Foxe 
has  been  in  all  English  homes. 

Eeturning  to  England  in  1559,  Foxe’s  great  work  was  published 
in  1563,  and  one  must  think  that  in  choosing  its  title,  Actes  and 
Monuments,  he  had  in  mind  the  title  of  the  book  issued  three  years 
before  by  his  friend  Crespin,  Actiones  et  Monimenta. 

The  purpose  of  this  note,  however,  is  not  to  speak  of  Foxe,  but 
to  say  something  of  the  work  whose  title  is  given  above,  and  here 
very  specially  to  express  our  thanks  to  Professor  F.  F.  Eoget,  our 
Honorary  Fellow,  by  whose  generosity  this  rare  book  is  added  to  our 
Library. 

In  the  title  prefixed  to  this  note  it  will  be  seen  that  the  place  of 
publication  and  the  date  are  given  in  brackets.  The  reason  of  this 
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is  that  through  some  early  accident,  if  not  vandalism,  our  copy  has 
lost  its  title-page.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  identify  it  with 
certainty  as  the  first  French  edition,  published  in  1564  in  Geneva, 
of  Crespin’s  Latin  Actiones  et  Monimenta  published  in  that  city  in 
1556  and  again  in  1560.  As  regards  the  place  of  publication,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  two  other  copies  of  the  edition  of  1564,  one  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  other  at  St.  Gall,  no  place  is  named.  But 
in  Ferdinand  Vanderhaeghen’s  Bibliographie  des  Martyrologes 
Protestants  neerlandais,  the  title-page  is  given  of  two  copies  of 
Crespin’s  Actes  des  Martyrs  of  1564.  In  the  one  in  the  University 
Library  of  Liege  the  place  is  given  thus  : 

A Geneve  par  J.  Crespin 

MDLXIII 

M.  Vanderhaeghen  adds  ‘ II  n’y  a pas  d’autres  differences.’  Other 
considerations  on  which  our  assumption  is  based  are  bibliographical. 
First,  our  copy  has  seven  books,  while  the  second  and  also  French 
edition  of  1570  has  eight  books.  - Secondly,  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Vadiane  at  St.  Gall  is  a copy  of  the  work  unmutilated  and  dated 
1564  on  its  title-page.  (Of  this  copy  the  librarian  of  the  Biblio- 
theque Vadiane  has  with  great  courtesy  given  us  the  fullest  details.) 
A third  and  also  perfect  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Further, 
all  these  copies  have  the  same  misprint,  viz.  page  1083  is  mis- 
numbered  1079.^  Lastly,  their  pagination  is  identical  and  consists 
of  preliminary  matter  xxviii  (not  numbered),  text  1084  numbered 
pages,  these  latter  being  followed  by  14  unnumbered.  Of  these 
last,  however,  our  example  has  12  only,  the  final  leaf  having 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  initial  one.  These  coincidences  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  our  copy,  admittedly  imperfect,  to  be  ranked  as 
of  the  first  French  edition  of  1564.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to 
notice  two  points  in  which  the  three  volumes  vary  somewhat 
curiously.  The  Museum  copy  and  ours  have  on  the  preliminary 
page  [vii]  two  sets  of  verses,  each  of  fourteen  lines.  The  first  is 
entitled,  ‘ Sur  la  Constance  des  fideles  martyrs  de  nostre  Seigneur 
Jesus  Christ  desquels  il  est  fait  mention  dans  ce  livre  ’ ; the  second, 

‘ A TEnnemi.’  Now  St.  Gall  has  only  the  first  of  these  two  poems. 
But  one  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  seems  possible  : it  must  be 
that  this,  the  first  edition,  marked  throughout  by  its  misprint,  was 
printed  off  in  1564,  when  a part  of  it  was  bound  with  the  xxviii 
preliminary  pages  lacking  the  second  poem  on  page  vii.  Of  this 

^ This  misprint  is  noticed  by  Ch.  L.  Froissard  in  his  description  of  the  copies 
of  the  1564  edition  in  the  Bibl.  nationale,  the  Bibl.  A.  Andre  and  the  Bibl.  Ad. 
Gaiffe  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  francais,  1880, 
tome  xxix,  p.  321). 
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first  binding  is  the  St.  Gall  copy.^  Later  a second  batch  of  copies 
was  bound.  In  the  interval  either  Crespin  added  the  sonnet  ‘ A 
I’Ennemi,’  or  its  accidental  omission  had  been  discovered.^  In  any 
case  page  [vii]  of  the  preliminary  matter  was  reprinted  with  the 
sonnet  added.  Our  copy  and  that  in  the  British  Museum  belong 
to  this  second  batch. 

A third  point  of  difference  between  the  British  Museum  copy, 
the  St.  Gall  copy  and  our  copy  needs  a little  explanation. 

The  book  is  printed  in  folio,  which  means  that  each  sheet, 
having  been  folded  once,  consists  of  two  leaves.  The  28  pages 
of  the  preliminary  matter  were  bound  in  three  so-called  ‘ gatherings  ’ 
containing  4,  6 and  4 leaves  respectively.  These  gatherings 
were,  as  is  usual,  marked  by  signatures  at  the  foot  as  directions  to 
the  binder  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  gatherings  should  be  bound. 
The  signatures  in  this  case  consisted  of  the  Greek  letters  a,  [3  and  y. 
The  gatherings  are  ordinarily  referred  to  by  their  signatures. 

In  the  batch  to  which  the  St.  Gall  copy  belongs  signature  y is 
wrongly  placed  before  signature  [3,  and  in  the  second  batch  (to 
which  the  British  Museum  copy  belongs)  the  error  is  repeated. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  first  page  ol  the  preface,  or  ‘ Avertis- 
sement,’  comes  on  page  xxviii  of  the  preliminary  matter,  the  remain- 
ing 6 pages  occupying  pages  [ix]  to  [xv].  In  the  third  binding 
batch,  to  which  our  copy  belongs,  this  error  is  put  right  and  the 
preface  reads  on  consecutively. 

Seeing  that  our  title-page  is  wanting,  it  seems  well  to  give  it 
here  taken  from  the  other  copies  ; 

ACTES  DES 
MARTYRS 

DEDUITS  EN  SEPT  LIVRES 
DEPUIS  LE  TEMPS  DE  VVICLEF  ET 
DE  HUS  lUSQUES  A PRESENT 

CONTENANS  UN  RECUEIL  DE  VRAYE  HISTOIRE  ECCLESIASTIQUE  DE  CEUX 
QUI  ONT  CONSTAMMENT  ENDURE  LA  MORT  ES  DERNIERS  TEMPS  POUR 
LA  VERITE  DU  FILS  DE  DIEU. 

(Anchor) 

l’aNCRE  DE  JEAN  CRESPIN. 


MDLXIII 

^ The  learned  authors  of  the  article  on  J.  Crespin  in  the  Bibliographie  des 
Martyrologes  Protestants  neerlandais  (La  Haye,  1890,  tome  ii,  p.  142)  also  note 
the  lack  of  the  poem  ‘ A I’Ennemi  ’ in  the  St.  Gall  copy,  and  suppose,  as  we  do, 
that  in  other  examples  of  this  edition  the  poem  was  ‘ ajoutee  pendant  le  tirage.’ 
^ We  learn  from  M.  Vanderhaeghen  that  this  poem  ‘ “ A I’Ennemi  ” est  la 
meme  que  celle  qui  se  trouve  au  V°  du  titre  de  : “ Quatrieme  partie  des  Actes 
des  Martyrs  . . . par  Jean  Crespin  MDLXI.”  ’ 
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For  further  information  concerning  Jean  Crespin’s  works,  and 
more  particularly  his  Actes  des  Martyrs,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Notes  sur  le  Livre  des  Martyrs  de  Jean  Cres'pin,  par  Arthur  Piaget 
et  Gabrielle  Berthoud.  (Neuchatel,  1930.)  Also  to  the  ‘ Notice 
bibliographique  ’ in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  frangais  (1880),  tome  xxix,  pp.  269-281,  318-331  ; and  to 
the  article  on  Jean  Crespin  in  the  Bibliographie  des  Martyrologes 
Protestants  neerlandais  (La  Haye,  1890),  tome  ii,  pp.  89-252  (both 
quoted  above).  The  editors  of  this  latter  work  assure  us  that 
‘ sous  le  rapport  de  I’execution  typographique  cette  edition  est  la 
plus  belle  de  I’ouvrage  de  Crespin.’  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
receive  such  a treasure  for  our  Library  from  our  generous  confrere  in 
Geneva. 

We  note  on  the  first  page  of  our  copy — that  headed  ‘ A TEglise 
du  Seigneur  ’ — the  inscription  ‘ Ex  libris  Jacobi  Budai.’  This 
Jacob,  of  whom  we  know  little  except  that  he  died  childless  in  1584 
(Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  2“®  ed.,  iii,  376),  belonged  to  a French 
Huguenot  family  established  in  Geneva,  his  father,  a Bourgeois  and 
a Membre  du  Grand  Conseil,  having  been  a friend  of  Farel  and  Beze. 


For  the  researches  on  which  this  above  article  is  based  we  are 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Minet.  The  article  was  completed 
by  his  daughter,  and  since  it  was  written  the  Society  has  become  the 
possessor  of  a copy  of  the  forerunner  of  Jean  Crespin’s  monumental 
Livre  des  Martyrs  which  she  has  kindly  presented  to  the 
Library.  This  is  a small  8vo  volume  of  360  pages,  entitled : 
Crespin  (Jean)  : Recueil  De  Plusieurs  Personnes  qui  ont  co7i- 

stamment  endure  la  mort  pour  le  Nom  de  nostre  Seigneur  lesus  Christy 
depuis  lean  Hus  iusques  a ceste  annee  presente  m.d.liiii  . . . 


^ ^ e ^ 


PEDIGREK  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  DUTHOIT 


i 


C.it: 


Ch.,  Cant. 


Cant. ; d. 
1686, 6«r. 
St.  Al- 


6.  1687-8,  b.  1689- 

bap.  90,  bap. 

Walloon  Walloon 

Ch.,  Cant.  Ch.,Cant. 

njarr.Webb  marr. 

Ramsden  Thomas 

Hatton 


b.  1695-6, 

Walloon 
Ch.,  Cant.; 
d.  1725, 
London 


Cant.; 
d.  1697, 
bur.  St. 
Alphege, 
Cant. 


bap. 
Thread - 

St. ; d. 
1 77  2, 
Spital- 
Belds 


b.  1691, 

btip. 

Thread- 

needle 

St. 


St.;  d.  1774, 
6ur.  Ch.  Ch., 
Spitalhelds. 
Silk-weaver, 


Spitalfields. 
Will  p.  ArchD. 
C.,  Cant., 
book  99,  fol. 
160 


bap.  bap. 

Walloon  Walloca 
Ch.,Cant.;  Ch.,Oan^ 
d.  1762; 

May  2 7, 

1715,  St.  I 

Dunstan’s, 

Stepney 


i Jane 
Duthoit, 
b.  1716, 
Spital- 


Elizabeth  Peter  Duthoit=Mary 


b.  1718, 
Spitalfields ; 
d.  1 7 7 4, 
Canterbury  ; 


6.1719,Spital 
fields;  d.  1777. 
Weaver.Wood 
St.,  Spital- 


field< 
Dunstan’s. 
Cant.  Will  p. 


6.  1726,  Spital- 


26,  Spi 
fields ; d.  1' 

St.  Mary’s,  Is- 
lington, and 
Highbury  PI. 
Willp.P'.C.C., 
12  Bishop 


Peter  Duthoit  = 
b.  1757,  High- 
bury PI. ; d. 
1820.  Of  Long 


Melford 
Cole  brook  Row, 
ington. 


Member  Stock 


John 
Duthoit, 
b.  1727; 


E^rd  Mary  Ann  j"^  n t: 

Duthoit  Duthoit  Duthoit 


Selina  Jemima  Mary  Hannah  Thomas 
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CJ)f  jTamtlp  of  fin  Cout,  fin  Coit,  or  fiutftoit. 

[Mr.  J.  F.  Duthoit,  A.E.I.B.A.  (Fellow),  has  kindly  sent  us 
the  pedigree  of  this  family  printed  opposite,  and  has  communi- 
cated the  following  notes  on  the  principal  persons  mentioned 
therein.] 

Among  the  earliest  entries  in  the  Kegister  of  the  Walloon 
Church,  Canterbury,  occur  the  names  of  Guilbert  Du  Toict, 
who  died  in  1603,  and  his  wife  Philipotte,  who  died  in  1614  ; 
with  these  two  daughters  are  mentioned,  Antoinette  Du  Toict, 
married  to  Samuel  De  Noeud  1602,  and  Jane  Du  Toict,  married 
to  Isaac  Lesez  1604.  The  father  and  daughters  are  described 
as  being  natives  of  Marcq  en  Bareul,  Lille. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  connection  this  family 
has  with  Estienne  Du  Toict,  1600-1680,  who  with  his  wife 
Marie  Dambrinne,  1603-1678,  both  natives  of  Lille,  settled 
in  Canterbury  at  the  commencement  of  their  married  life,  and 
all  of  whose  numerous  children  are  entered  as  being  baptised 
in  the  Walloon  Church,  Canterbury.  He  was  a silkweaver, 
and  was  deacon  and  elder  of  the  Walloon  Church  ; his  name 
appears  as  such  upon  an  agreement  to  elect  Pastor  D’Arande. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard, 
and  in  his  will  he  left  £5  to  the  poor  of  the  Walloon  congregation. 

Jacques  Du  Toict  (1635-1675),  son  of  the  above,  w^as  also 
a silkweaver  and  married  Susan  de  Farvaques  (1633-1670), 
and  afterwards  Marie  le  Sedt.  Both  he  and  his  first  wife  were 
buried  in  St.  Alphege’s  Churchyard.  He  left  in  his  will,  ‘ To 
Mary  my  loving  wife,  one  bed  with  bedding,  bedspread  and 
furniture  belonging  thereto  which  was  hers  before  our  inter- 
marriage, To  eldest  son  Stephen  five  pounds  which  his  grand- 
father Nicholas  de  Farvaques  gave  him,  which  five  pounds 
I intend  him  to  have  above  the  proportion  of  my  estate.’ 
Then,  after  enumerating  various  bequests,  ‘ To  Minister 
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Walloon  Congregation,  £5  Os.  Od.,  to  Poor  Walloon  Congrega- 
tion, £5  Os.  Od.’ 

Jacques  Du  Tlioit  (1665-1697),  his  second  son,  born  at 
Canterbury,  was  married  in  1687  at  Threadneedle  Street  Cburcb, 
London,  to  Elizabeth  Boubay,  a native  of  London.  About 
this  time  there  appear  to  have  been  a great  many  of  the  silk- 
weavers  of  Canterbury  who  moved  to  Spitalfields  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  business,  still  keeping  their  connection  with  Canter- 
bury ; he  being  one  of  the  number,  some  of  his  children  being 
born  in  Spitalfields  and  one  daughter  at  Canterbury,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  Holy  Cross  Churchyard,  near  the 
Westgate,  Canterbury. 

His  second  son,  Peter  Duthoit  (1692-1774),  was  born  in 
London,  baptised  at  the  Threadneedle  Street  Church,  was 
apprenticed  to  Elias  Oudart,  silkweaver,  1707,  was  made 
free  of  the  Weavers  Company  1716,  and  was  married  in  1715 
to  Jeanne  Messman  (1694-1752).  He  was  a silkweaver  and 
lived  at  Lamb  Street,  Spitalfields,  and  all  their  children  were 
baptised  at  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  buried  in  that  churchyard,  where  there  is^  a memorial 
stone.  He  is  described  in  his  will  as  being  a Citizen  and  Weaver 
, of  London,  but  now  of  St.  Peter’s,  Canterbury. 

There  were  two  oil  painting  portraits  of  this  Peter  Duthoit 
and  his  wife  Jane,  which  eventually  came  into  the  possession 
of  Dr.  William  Duthoit,  who  on  going  for  a tour  in  Palestine 
stored  his  furniture  in  a depository,  which  was  burnt  down 
and  the  pictures  destroyed  and  lost. 

The  eldest  son,  Peter  Duthoit  (1719-1777),  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  School,  married  to  Mary  Hawkins,  is 
described  as  being  of  Wood  Street,  Spitalfields,  and  afterwards 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Canterbury,  retired  silkweaver.  He  had 
a family  of  three  daughters. 

The  second  son,  James  Duthoit  (1726-1789),  lived  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  and  afterwards  owned  and  lived  in  a 
house  at  Highbury  Place,  where  he  died  suddenly  when  he  was 
conducting  family  worship,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
Churchyard,  Spitalfields.  A miniature  painting  was  made  of 
the  scene  of  his  death  and  was  placed  in  a blue  enamelled  and 
gold  watch-case  and  was  kept  as  an  heirloom  in  his  family. 
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and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  great-great-grandson, 
Everard  Duthoit,  domiciled  in  Tasmania. 

Peter  Duthoit  (1757-1820),  son  of  the  above  James,  lived 
in  the  same  house  in  Highbury  Place.  He  was  a stockbroker 
and  owned  one  share  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  On  account 
of  ill-health  he  moved  to  Long  Melford  in  Suffolk  about  1806, 
and  on  returning  to  London  he  moved  to  Colebrook  Kow, 
Islington,  near  where  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  lived.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Union  Chapel,  Compton  Terrace,  Isling- 
ton, but  kept  up  his  membership  at  the  Spa  Fields  Chapel. 

His  eldest  son,  David  Duthoit  (1798-1890),  lived  at  Melford 
Lodge,  Hornsey,  and  married  Martha  Lewis  (1801-1858), 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis,  the  founder  of  Union  Chapel, 
Islington.  He  was  originally  a priest  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  owing  to  the  bad  times  in  that  Church  founded  the  one  at 
Islington  and  was  pastor  for  fifty  years,  his  curate  and  assistant. 
Dr.  Davis,  a noted  hymn  writer,  being  pastor  after  him  for 
forty-three  years  and  a Mr.  Harwood  for  seven  years,  bringing 
up  the  centenary  with  only  three  (or  practically  two)  parsons 
in  charge.  At  the  centenary  celebration  Albert  Duthoit ’s 
daughter  Janet,  a small  child,  was  presented  to  the  congrega- 
tion as  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  the  founder.  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Duthoit,  sister-in-law  to  David,  was  the  oldest 
member  present,  having  gone  to  the  church  for  eighty-three 
years. 

Albert  Duthoit  (1860-1913),  grandson  of  the  above  David, 
went  to  Tasmania  and  started  a fruit  farm,  and  on  returning 
to  England  established  an  important  business  as  a fruit  sales- 
man at  Covent  Garden.  In  1889  he  went  out  on  a business 
trip  and  founded  the  Australian  fruit  trade,  being  the  first 
man  to  send  an  iVustralian  apple  to  England,  and  from  that 
beginning  built  up  a considerable  trade,  almost  a monopoly. 

Jonathan  Duthoit  (1803-1885),  second  son  of  Peter  Duthoit 
and  brother  to  the  above-mentioned  David,  was  a silkweaver 
of  Gresham  Street,  City,  and  lived  at  Highbury,  New  Park. 
He  was  a deacon  of  the  Union  Chapel  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  French  Protestant  Hospital,  Victoria  Park,  where  his 
portrait  hangs  in  the  court-room,  and  included  among  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  various  Governors  and  Directors  that  are  worked 
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into  the  leaded  windows  are  placed  in  one  light  his  arms — 
argent,  a lion  rampant  gules  surrounded  by  nine  acorns  proper. 

‘ He  embodied  in  his  life  the  highest  type  of  Christian 
character — gentle  but  firm  to  withstand  evil,  kind  and  thought- 
ful for  everyone,  generous  and  yet  so  unassuming,  leaving 
behind  him  the  record  of  a long  and  blameless  career  ’ (Kev. 
Dr.  Allon,  at  the  Memorial  Service,  Union  Chapel).  The 
Nicholl  Street  missions  and  ragged  schools  were  founded  by 
Mr.  Duthoit  in  the  year  1836.  Their  origin  was  as  follows  : 
The  winter  of  the  year  1836  was  an  exceptionally  severe  one, 
and  the  distress  being  particularly  acute  in  that  neighbourhood, 
a band  of  gentlemen  met  at  a brewery  in  Bethnal  Green  to 
consider  what  relief  could  be  given.  The  distressed  parts 
were  divided  into  various  districts,  Mr.  Duthoit  undertaking 
Nicholl  Street  and  its  surrounding  slums.  The  work  was 
eminently  adapted  to  his  spirik  and  an  idea  of  his  original 
work  may  be  formed,  for  it  was  said  that  he  never  dared  to 
appear  in  their  midst  with  money  or  valuables  on  his  person. 
He  carried  tickets  with  him  at  the  first,  which  he  gave  to 
deserving  cases  and  which,  on  being  presented  at  the  proper 
quarters,  were  exchanged  for  money.  The  people  among 
whom  he  worked  were  so  terribly  ignorant  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  educate  them  and  a school  was  at 
once  formed.  So  long  as  there  was  money  forthcoming  the 
mission  services  were  crowded,  but  when  the  relief  became 
less  necessary,  and  the  relief  tickets  fewer  and  far  between, 
the  attendance  fell  away.  It  was  at  last  reduced  to  three,  but 
those  three  were  staunch.  At  that  point  the  tide  turned  and 
from  then  the  schools  and  mission  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  influence.  When  they  completed  their  fiftieth 
year  of  existence,  the  occasion  was  taken  by  all  those  who 
had  been  connected  with  Jonathan  Duthoit  to  present  him, 
as  founder,  with  an  album  containing  an  illuminated  address 
which  set  forth  the  opinions  of  the  subscribers  as  to  his  noble 
character  and  the  untiring  Christian  zeal  with  which  he  had 
prosecuted  the  work. 

John  Duthoit  (1729/30-1787),  the  third  son  of  Peter  and 
Jane  ; very  little  information  has  been  gleaned  of  him  and  his 
descendants,  except  a note  in  one  of  the  family  papers  : ‘ This 
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family  settled  in  Yorkshire.’  Here  is  a case  of  history  repeating 
itself,  the  industrial  revolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  causing  them  to  move  from  London  to  start 
their  looms  and  factories  in  the  industrial  North,  circumstances 
driving  them  as  it  did  previously  from  Canterbury  to 
Spitalfields. 

Henry  Duthoit  (1733-1805),  the  youngest  son  of  Peter 
and  Jane  Duthoit,  was  born  at  Spitalfields  and  married  Mary 
Hadlow  (1738-1819)  at  Godmersham,  near  Canterbury,  and 
settled  in  St.  Margaret’s  Parish,  Canterbury.  He  was  a silk- 
weaver  and  with  him  the  long  connection  with  the  silk- weaving 
industry  in  Canterbury  ceased,  after  extending  over  five 
generations. 

James  Duthoit  (1761-1848),  son  of  the  above,  lived  at 
Hoxton  Square  and  was  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

James  Duthoit  (1809-1886)  married  his  cousin  Mary 
Trimnell  (1802-1891)  at  All  Saints’  Church,  Canterbury.  He 
also  was  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  lived  at  Stockwell,  but 
upon  taking  the  Chief  Accountant’s  position  he  had  residence 
in  the  bank  buildings.  Afterwards  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Power  of  Attorney  office,  and  when  he  retired  he  built  a house 
at  Eeigate  upon  a piece  of  land  that  he  purchased  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterlow,  also  a descendant  of  a refugee  family  of 
silkweavers  in  Canterbury. 

He  and  his  family  were  well  known  for  their  useful  and 
helpful  lives  in  connection  with  Church  and  local  affairs.  His 
daughters  were  very  active  in  work  of  the  Sunday  Schools, 
and  in  particular  Miss  Jane  Trimnell  Duthoit,  who,  besides 
the  Church  work,  had  been  Superintendent  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Sunday  School,  Kedhill,  for  very  many  years.  She  also  was 
very  musical  and  a student  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  last  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  she  still  continued  taking  lessons  in  pianoforte  from 
Professor  Tobias  Matthay. 

Dr.  William  Duthoit,  D.C.L.  (1834-1907),  son  of  the  above 
James  Duthoit  of  Eeigate,  graduated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Barrister  of  Law,  Inner  Temple,  1884,  he  entered 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  was  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
domains  of  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4.  2 R 
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North-West  Provinces,  and  also  Judicial  Commissioner  of 
Oudh.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  to 
Deacon’s  Orders  and  became  a priest  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  from  1886  to  1888  'was  Curate  of  Crowthorne,  Berks.  In 
1888  he  became  British  Chaplain  at  Meran,  Austria. 

Table  of  Abbreviations  used  in  the  Accompanying  Pedigree. 

bur.  St.  Peters,  Cant.  : buried  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Canterbury, 
bap.  Walloon  Ch.  Cant.  : baptised  Walloon  Church,  Canterbury, 
marr.  Walloon  Ch.  Cant.  : married  Walloon  Church,  Canterbury, 
bap.  Threadneedle  St.  : baptised  Threadneedle  Street  Church, 

London. 

bur.  St.  Alphege,  Cant.  : buried  St.  Alphege  Church,  Canterbury, 
bap.  St.  Alphege,  Cant.  : baptised  St.  Alphege  Church,  Canterbury, 
bur.  Ch.  Ch.  Spitalfds.  : buried  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields. 
bap.  Ch.  Ch.  Spitalfds.  : baptised  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields. 
bap.  St.  Margts.  Cant.  : baptised  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Canterbury. 
Will  p.  C.  C.  C.  : Will  proved  Consistory  Court,  Canterbury. 

Will  p.  ArchD.  C.  Cant.  : Will  proved  Archdeacon’s  Court,  Canterbury. 
Will  p.  P.  C.  C.  : Will  proved  Prerogative  Court,  Canterbury, 
bur.  Holy  Cross  Cant.  : buried  Holy  Cross  Church,  Canterbury. 
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i^ott^  from  Jfranrt. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

The  deep  interest  taken  by  Protestants  in  France  in  their  history 
has  been  evidenced  in  various  scientific  publications,  informative 
books  and  articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  year,  as  well  as 
in  several  commemorative  celebrations. 

As  bearing  on  Protestant  history  generally,  we  should  call 
attention  to  a monograph  by  Roger  Mazauric  entitled  U7te  J^glise 
Huguenote  Lorraine  : Courcelles-Chaussy  (Metz,  1933),  and  the  new 
and  completed  edition  of  J.  Bastide’s  Histoire  ahregee  des  Protestants 
de  Fra^ice. 

Happy  efforts  continue  to  be  made  to  recall  to  the  mass  of  Pro- 
testants the  memory  of  the  sixteenth  century,  including  the  publica- 
tions of  La  Cause  addressed  to  the  general  public,  such  as  Luther  by 
Henri  Strohl  and  Calvin  by  J.  D.  Benoit,  and  the  fourth  annual 
gathering  held  at  the  Maison  Calvin  at  Noyon  (see  Report  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  V Histoire  du  Protestantisme  frangais,  1932, 
p.  275).  Investigation  of  the  origin  of  Protestantism  in  France, 
however,  remains  the  apanage  of  the  pure  historian,  for  those  days 
are  far  away,  and  it  is  the  later  pages  of  the  story,  containing  per- 
haps the  names  of  their  ancestors,  that  have  the  greatest  appeal  to 
modern  Protestant  co-religionists,  who  feel  that  their  churches  are, 
above  all,  the  daughters  of  the  Desert  and  the  Reveil.  The  work  of 
the  erudite  is  having  increasing  influence  on  the  multitude,  and  it  is 
not  only  select  circles  that  should  congratulate  themselves  on  the  pub- 
lication of  such  fine  works  as  the  study  by  Jacques  Courvoisier  on 
La  notion  d’iFglise  chez  Bucer  dans  so7%  developpement  historique 
(Paris,  Alcan,  1933.  Editions  de  la  Fac.  de  theologie  protestante  de 
Strasbourg),  or  Philipj^e  Du  Plessis-Mornay  by  Raoul  Patry  (Paris, 
Fischbacher,  1933),  or  the  new  edition  of  the  Tragiques  of  Aubigne 
by  H.  Gamier  and  J.  Plattard  (Paris,  1932,  2 vols.  Reviewed 
by  Charles  Bost  in  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  VHist.  du  Prot.  fran.,  1933, 
pp.  95-117). 
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We  Pave  already  called  attention  to  tlie  two  volumes  by 
J.  Pannier  on  L’J^glise  reforniee  de  Paris  sous  Louis  XIII  de  1621  d 
1629,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  French 
Academy  has  recently  awarded  to  their  learned  author  the  first 
quinquennial  Berger  Prize.  The  many  friends  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  FHistoire  du  Protestantisme  frau9ais 
rejoice  in  this  just  recognition  of  the  importance  of  his  work  as  they 
applauded  the  award  to  him  in  October  last  of  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

One  should  also  mention  in  surveying  the  events  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  the  ceremonies  in  Paris  marking  the  Tercentenary  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  including  a discourse  by  Prof.  J.  Vienot  at  an 
assembly  at  the  Swedish  Church,  and  a celebration  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  Prof.  Lauritz  Weibull  of  the  University  of  Lund  spoke  on  the 
relations  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  with  Richelieu.  An  epilogue  from 
the  pen  of  Henri  Strohl  will  also  be-found  in  an  article  on  La  Suede 
et  V Alsace  (Revue  d'liistoire  et  de  philosophie  religieuses  (published  by 
la  Fac.  de  theologie  protestante  de  Strasbourg,  1932,  pp.  444-64). 

The  history  of  the  churches  of  the  Desert  can  only  be  represented 
in  these  notes  by  the  usual  meeting  at  the  Musee  du  Desert,  by  an 
assembly  at  Bouschet  de  Pranles  (Vivarais),  on  May  16,  1932,  to 
take  possession  of  the  house  where  Pierre  and  Marie  Durand  were 
born  {Bull.  Soc.  del’ Hist.  duProt.  fran.,  1932,  pp.  271-74),  and  by  the 
mention  of  an  interesting  article  by  L.  Merle  on  I’^dit  de  1787  dans 
le  Bas-Poitou  {ibid.,  April-June,  1932). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  abundant  references  that  can  be 
made  to  the  renaissance  and  reorganisation  of  Protestantism  in 
France  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  year  1932  was  that  of  the 
centenary  of  Cuvier,  and  worthy  tribute  was  paid  to  the  great  savant 
who  was  also  a great  Protestant  (for  he  watched  over  the  destinies 
of  our  church  for  long  as  director  of  non-Catholic  cults).  This 
celebration  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  67th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Societe  de  FHistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais,  commencing 
July  19,  1932,  and  during  the  celebrations  Professors  Vienot  and 
Macler  represented  the  voice  of  French  Protestantism  {Bulletin, 
1932,  pp.  241-45).  Prof.  Vienot  has  also  done  honour  to  the  memory 
of  his  great  compatriot  in  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  : Ce  que  nous 
aimons  chez  Cuvier,  and  in  his  fine  book  (reviewed  on  another  page 
by  Sir  William  Collins)  entitled  Georges  Cuvier,  le  Napoleon  de 
V Intelligence  (Paris,  Fischbacher,  1932). 
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A number  of  Protestant  churches  in  France  have  celebrated  their 
centenaries  during  the  past  year.  This  was  the  case  in  special 
assemblies  at  Ribaute  (Gard)  and  Reims  on  March  19  and  April  12 
last.  The  church  at  Cherbourg  is  also  a hundred  years  old  and 
more,  as  is  recalled  by  M.  Pannier  in  a study  in  his  Society’s  Bulletin 
entitled  L’J^glise  reformee  de  Cherbourg,  ses  origines  lointaines, 
sa  fondatio7i,  1802-1832  {Bulletin,  1932,  pp.  81-132). 

The  Reveil  continues  to  have  its  historians.  P.  Beuzart  tells  us 
of  JJ7ie  Missio7i  au  temps  du  Reveil  en  Thierache  et  en  Caynhresis 
{Bulletin,  1932,  p.  299).  Studies  in  detail  of  this  sort  pave  the  w'ay  to 
the  systematic  history  of  this  great  religious  movement,  and  investi- 
gators should  be  spurred  on  by  the  example  presented  to  them  by 
Th.  Roux  in  his  biography  of  the  lamented  historian  of  French 
Methodism,  Matliieu  Lelievre,  predicateur,  jour^ialiste,  historie^i, 
theologien  (Paris,  1932),  a work  worthy  of  the  noble  figure  which  it 
illuminates  with  remarkable  fairness. 

Some  of  the  most  youthful  Protestant  foundations  have  become 
already  of  quite  respectable  age,  as  witness  the  article  of  Prof.  L. 
Perrier  on  Quatre-vingts  mis  dlexphiences  unionistes  d Nimes  {Etudes 
theologiques  et  religieuses,  published  by  the  Faculte  de  theologie  Pro- 
testante  de  Montpellier,  1932,  p.  291).  The  Church  of  Tunis,  founded 
on  the  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate,  has  already 
attained  its  fiftieth  year,  which  was  celebrated  on  May  22  of  last 
year  {Bulletin,  1932,  p.  210).  That  many  of  the  less  well-known 
Protestant  figures  have  passed  into  history  is  shown  by  their  inclusion 
in  the  collection  of  portraits  of  notable  Protestants  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  brought  together  in  Paris  on  May  17  last  {Christianisme  au 
XX^  N.,  March  23). 
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I.— UN  BEAU  GESTE  DE  LA  SOCIETE  DE  L’HISTOIRE 
DU  PROTESTANTISME  FRANgAIS. 

Dans  les  coeurs  des  Huguenots  anglais  la  phrase  de  Philippe  du 
Plessis-Mornay  fait  toujours  echo  ! ‘ II  n’y  a Fraii9ois  plus 

Fran9ois  en  France  que  nous  ! ’ et  c’est  avec  une  vive  emotion  et 
une  profonde  reconnaissance  que  nous  apprenons  que  le  Coinite  de 
la  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Fraii9ais  ‘ qui  naguere 
exprimait  a la  Huguenot  Society  sa  profonde  et  respectueuse 
sympathie  a Toccasion  de  la  mort  de  son  eminent  vice-president 
M.  W.  Minet,  connaissant  la  precieuse  et  constante  collaboration 
donnee  par  Mademoiselle  Susan  Minet  aux  savants  travaux  de  son 
pere,  a decide  a I’unanimite,  dans  sa  seance  du  16  mai  1933,  de  prier 
Mademoiselle  Minet  de  bien  vouloir  accepter  le  titre  de  membre 
honoraire  du  Comite.’ 


II.— THE  GALLEYS. 

One  of  the  books  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips 
at  the  meeting  on  March  8 is  a folio  volume  containing  a mounted 
copy  of  a very  remarkable  old  print  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
representing  the  departure  of  some  of  the  famous  ‘ galleys  ’ manned 
by  Protestant  prisoners  condemned  thereto.  This  is  engraved  by 
Stefano  della  Bella  (6.  Florence,  1610),  and  is  accompanied  by 
another  smaller  contemporary  print  by  an  unknown  engraver  also 
giving  an  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  curious  craft. 
The  volume  also  contains  an  18-page  ‘ Liste  des  Protestans  qui 
souffrent  actuellement  les  peines  des  galeres  de  France  depuis  26, 
24:,  22,  20  etc.  annees  pour  la  verite  de  la  Religion  Reformee.’ 
This  is  dated  November  9,  1711,  and  contains  names  of  those  con- 
demned from  1686  onward,  with  the  names  of  the  galleys  on  which 
they  served  or  of  prisons  in  which  they  were  incarcerated. 

The  volume  is  of  all  the  more  interest  to  Fellows  as  it  was  once 
the  property  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee  (a  well-known  founder  Fellow 
of  the  Society),  whose  book-plate  it  bears. 
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IIL— THE  SOCIETY’S  LACK  OF  EEFERENCE  MAPS— AN 

APPEAL. 

No  one  will  deny  the  value  of  the  Society’s  library,  due  largely  to 
the  munificence  of  its  Fellows,  who  continue,  as  opportunity  arises, 
to  add  to  its  number  of  books.  Attention,  however,  has  been  drawn 
to  the  absence  of  any  map  of  France  for  reference  purposes,  almost 
a necessity  at  times  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  old  records.  A large- 
scale  map  of  France,  with  an  addition  of  any  old  maps  of  the  various 
French  communes,  would  be  of  great  assistance,  especially  so  in 
locating  the  places  identified  by  our  late  President,  Mr.  William 
Minet,  and  given  in  the  Registers  edited  by  him.  If  any  Fellow  be 
inclined  to  help  in  meeting  this  need,  the  Secretary  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 
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The  follo^\'ing  have  been  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  other 
matters  of  Huguenot  interest,  received  during  the  past  year. 
Headers  who  can  throw  any  light  on  the  questions  at  issue  are 
invited  to  communicate  vdth  the  Honorary  Secretary,  13  Philli- 
more  Gardens,  W.  8. 

Goyne.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Goyne  family,  which  has 
resided  at  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  since  about  1690,  is  descended 
from  three  brother  refugees  from  France.  Confirmation  would  be 
welcomed. 

Hughes.  A correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
ground  for  the  tradition  that  a family  of  this  name  coming  from 
Plymouth,  and  before  that  from  Wales,  is  descended  from  the 
French  family  of  Hugue. 

Emau.  Particulars  are  sought  of  a Huguenot  family  named 
Emau  believed  to  have  settled  in  Queen’s  Co.,  Ireland,  and  to  have 
given  its  name  to  Emo  Park,  Portarlington,  and  from  which  the 
present  Emo  family  is  descended. 

JusTEL.  A correspondent  desires  information  concerning  Henri 
Justel,  librarian  to  Charles  II. 

Ghiselin  and  Le  Eoux.  Information  is  desired  relating  to  the 
families,  etc.,  of  the  Huguenot  silversmiths  named  Ghiselin  and 
Le  Roux  who  emigrated  to  America. 

Pakvin.  Information  is  wanted  as  to  the  family  of  Parvin 
which  settled  at  Stoughton,  Sussex. 

Bernard.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  John  Joseph 
Bernard,  born  1725,  who  married  Ann  Perry  on  July  21,  1771,  at 
Tsleworth.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  smuggled  over  to  England 
when  a boy  of  10  or  12,  when  his  father  the  Comte  de  Nevers  lost 
his  life  in  Huguenot  persecutions. 
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De  Ferre.  Inquiry  is  being  made  as  to  the  descendants  of 
Jean  Jaques  Emmanuel  de  Ferre,  born  1773  and  descended  from  a 
French  refugee  family  which  passed  from  Dauphine  to  England 
by  way  of  Switzerland.  He  married  Harriet  Gireaudeau  in  1798 
and  lived  in  1835  at  Dalston.  There  were  eleven  children  of  this 
marriage. 

Garrett.  Information  is  sought  to  substantiate  the  Huguenot 
descent  of  Sir  William  Garrett,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1555. 

Bastide.  An  old  letter  from  one  Lewis  Bastide  from  Amster- 
dam, dated  1763,  has  been  found.  Any  information  regarding  his 
Huguenot  origin  would  be  welcome. 

Rewe.  Records  are  desired  of  descendants  of  French  or  Flemish 
refugees  of  this  name  v'ho  settled  in  the  east  of  London  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

Dullea.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  origin  of  a family  of  this 
name  believed  to  be  descended  from  French  Huguenots  who  settled 
in  Ireland. 

Fouace.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the  family  of  Gabriel 
Fouace,  whose  daughter  Sarah  married  James  Nourse  and  went  to 
America  in  1760. 

Rawlins.  A record  is  desired  of  the  baptism  of  David  Rawlins, 
born  about  1750,  died  on  active  service  1810,  connected  with  Hamp- 
shire, and  possibly  with  the  family  of  Ralins  or  Rawlings  mentioned 
in  the  Registers  of  the  Huguenot  Church  at  Southampton. 

DE  Rose.  Inquiry  is  made  as  to  whether  there  is  a Huguenot 
family  of  this  name. 

Larcombe,  de  Larcombes,  La  Combe  or  Larcom.  It  is  desired 
to  establish  the  Huguenot  descent  of  Mordecai  Larcom  who  settled 
in  America  and  is  reported  to  have  been  in  Ipswich  in  1655. 

Amiot  or  Amyot.  Confirmation  is  sought  of  the  fact  that  a 
family  of  this  name  coming  from  Jersey  was  originally  of  Huguenot 
origin. 

Fontaine.  Information  wmuld  be  welcome  concerning  the 
identity  and  life  of  one  Peter  Fontaine  who  lived  in  Lichfield  St., 
Soho,  between  1769  and  1775,  when  he  removed  to  Maiden  Lane, 
where  he  died  in  1784.  He  was  a frequent  correspondent  of  David 
Garrick. 

Hubert.  Information  is  also  sought  as  to  another  correspondent 
of  Garrick  named  Philip  Hubert,  died  about  1764. 
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Bouquet.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  branch  of  this  family  which 
includes  one  Dr.  Bouquet  of  the  ^linories  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  Isaac  Bouquet,  apothecary,  possibly  his  son,  of  the  same  district, 
who  had  a sister  Jane. 

Royer.  Inquiry  is  being  made  into  the  descent  of  Capt.  Royer, 
harbour-master  at  Mauritius  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  French  family  of  Royer  de  la 
Savigerie. 

Jacques.  A correspondent  wishes  to  know  when  a family  of  this 
name,  who  were  silk-weavers,  landed  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  if 
they  were  related  to  the  Jacques  who  landed  in  England  earlier; 
and  whether  the  latter  were  silk-weavers  also. 
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Abbat,  John,  525 

AbeU,  John,  347,  352  t 

Aberlin,  Nicolas,  525  , 

Ablett  family,  enquiry,  430  | 

Academy  of  Arts,  attempt  to  found,  ! 
152-153 

Accomplishments  of  the  Prophecies,  by  | 
Jurieu,  17 

Account  of  Denmark,  by  Moles  worth, 
60 

Acklom,  Jonathan,  and  wife  Millicent 
(Le  Gay),  235 

Acland,  John,  and  wife  Mary  (Ram- 
baut),  247 

Acqueville,  Suzanne  d’.  See  Le 
Quelinel,  Pierre. 

Actes  and  monuments  of  John  Foxe, 
debt  to  J.  Crespin’s  Actiones 
. . . martyrum,  585 
Actes  des  Martyrs  of  Jean  Crespin, 
585-588 ; see  also  under  Cres- 
pin, Jean. 

Adam,  Jean,  attacks  on  DaiHon  and 
Lortie,  462 

— Robert,  523 
Adderley,  Thomas,  275 
Adlercron,  John,  275 
Admonition  to  the  Professors  of  God's 

truth  in  England,  by  John  Knox, 
79-80,  84 

Agnew,  Rev.  David  Carnegie,  account 
of  Roussel  family,  192 
Aigoual  (Cevennes),  580 
Aigues-Mortes.  See  Tour  de  Constance. 
Ainge,  Edward,  525 

— Henry,  525 

Ainval,  Judith.  See  Brossard,  David 
de. 

Alavoine,  Daniel,  and  wife  Mary 
Magdalen  (St.  Amant),  481-482, 
483  ; grave  and  wife’s  grave,  483 

— Judith.  See  Godin,  James. 

— Madeleine.  See  Facquier,  Peter. 

— Mary.  See  Delahaize,  Philip. 


Alavoine,  Pierre,  director  of  French 
Hospital,  483 

Albigenses,  Crusade  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  against,  409  ; opinions 
of  their  character  by  opponents, 
409 

Aldegrever,  Heinrich,  504  footnote 

Alden,  Herbert  E.,  208 

Alengon,  Duchesse  d’.  See  Mar- 
guerite d’Angouleme. 

Alenyon  (Normandy),  Allix  family  at, 
228,  229 ; refugees  from,  515 
footnote  11,  526  ; minister  at, 
see  Allix,  Rev.  Pierre  (1). 

Aless,  Alexander,  Latin  version  of 
Prayer  Book  by,  366 

Alexander,  Ann  Guy  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— F.  Linarii  filius.  See  Linarius. 

— Peter,  371-372 ; ministry  at 

Strasbourg,  73  ; invited  to 
England  by  Cranmer,  337,  356  ; 
early  life,  356  ; benefices  in 
England  and  work  for  Cranmer, 
356-358,  365  ; correspondence 
with  foreign  reformers,  357  ; his 
Lutheran  view  of  Eucharist, 
358 ; appeal  to  Cecil  to  aid 
refugees,  358  ; return  to  Stras- 
bourg and  ministry,  in  French 
church,  358 ; conflict  with 
Calvin  and  expulsion  from 
Strasbourg,  359 ; prebend  of 
Canterbury,  359  and  footnote, 
360  ; second  stay  in  England, 
connection  with  Threadneedle 
Street,  359-360  and  footnote ; 
death,  360  ; letter  of  invitation 
to  Fagius,  371 

Alfold  (co.  Surrey),  Carre,  glass-maker, 
buried  at,  136,  138 

Algeria,  relations  with  French  Pro- 
testantism, proposed  lectures, 
114  ; Protestantism  in,  271 
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Algiers,  historical  congess  at,  271  ; 
Protestant  church  at,  271  ; see 
also  under  Societe  de  I’histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais. 

Alisot,  Madeleine.  See  Ahix,  Rev. 
Pierre  (2). 

Allan,  Joseph,  notes  on  Huguenots  of 
Ulster  by,  257 
Allen,  James,  543 

Alles,  P.,  notary,  388  I 

Allix,  Charles  (1),  commissioner  for  I 
draining  Fens,  portraits  de-  | 
scribed,  229  j 

— Charles  (2),  Colonel  in  Grenadier  s 

Guards,  portrait  described,  229 

— Charles  (3),  of  Lines.,  portrait 

described,  230 

— Charles  Peter,  portrait  described, 

229 

— Charles  Wager,  portrait  described, 

229 

— Israel,  portrait  described,  228  ; 

exemption  from  taxes,  228 

— John  Peter  (1),  Dean  of  Ely,  and 

wife  Elizabeth  (Parker),  notes 
on  lives  and  portraits,  229 
- — John  Peter  (2),  portrait  described, 

229 

— John  Peter  (3),  M.P.,  portrait 

described,  229 

— John  Peter  (4),  of  FuLford,  Yorks., 

230  i 

— Rev.  Pierre  (1),  min.  at  Alen9on, 

and  wife  Madeleine  (Alisot), 
notes  on  career  and  on  portraits, 
228-229 

— Rev.  Pierre  (2),  min.  at  Charenton, 

etc.,  and  wife  Marguerite 
(Roger),  description  of  portraits 
and  notes,  229,  230 

— William,  portrait  described,  230 
Allote,  Louise.  iSee  Motet,  Daniel  (1). 
Almiere,  Mr.,  148 

Alsace,  distinguished  natives  of, 
422 

Althusen  (Althusius),  Jean,  48  ; Poli- 
tica  methodice  digesta,  by,  54-55  ; 
debt  to  Holland,  60 
Alva,  Duke  of,  412,  453 ; persecutions, 
and  effect  on  emigration,  497 
Amazon,  vessel,  300 
Amblecote  (co.  Staffs.),  glass  factory 
at,  135,  143 

America,  North,  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, debt  to  Huguenot 
theory,  48  ; chief  regions  settled 
by  Huguenots,  419 

Amiens  (Picardy),  refugees  from 
Strasbourg  at,  93  ; siege  of,  228, 
387 


Amiot  (Amyot)  family,  of  Jersey, 
enquiry,  601.  See  also  Amyott. 
Amoore  family,  enquir}",  277 
Amsterdam,  Huguenot  goldsmith  in, 
520  footnote  5 ; minister  at,  see 
Fran9ois,  Henri  van. 

Amyand,  Claud,  Director  of  French 
Hospital,  155,  399 
Amyand  v.  Amyand,  lawsuit,  389 
Amyott,  Peter,  525.  See  also  Amiot. 
Amyraut,  Moses,  min.  at  Saumur,  459, 
564 

Anabaptists,  491 

Ancaster,  Duchess  of.  See  Layard, 
Marie  Anne. 

Anderbaratz,  Elie  d’,  variant  spellings 
of  name,  161 

Andraud,  J.,  ecrivain  at  Niort,  560 
Andre,  Pierre,  525 

Angelo, , riding  master,  165 

Angers  (dep.  Maine  et  Loire),  de  Veil 
at,  266  ; martjT  of,  566  ; gold- 
smiths from,  539,  549 
Angerstein,  John  Julius,  573 
Angleberne  family,  enquiry,  430 
Anglican  Churcli.  See  England, 
Church  of. 

Anglo-Batavian  Society,  quadricen- 
tenary  of  William  the  Silent, 
celebrations,  439,  450 
Angouleme  (Angoumois),  Daillon  at, 
462  ; Daillon  banished  from,  466 
Angoumois,  banishment  of  Daillon 
from,  465 ; Daillon’s  letter  to 
Huguenots  of,  468 ; refugees 
from,  546  ; minister  in,  see 
Garnault,  Jean  (3). 

Anne  of  Saxony,  marriage  to  William 
the  Silent,  452 

Annoyance  Jury.  See  under  London. 
Anson,  Admiral,  518  footnote 
Antrim  (co.  Antrim),  gift  of  silver 
chalice  to  Infirmary,  257 
Antwerp,  Protestant  refugees  in,  3.54, 
376 ; insurrection  quelled  by 
William  the  Silent,  453 ; materials 
for  Royal  Exchange  brought 
from,  498  ; craftsmen  from,  500 
Apperson,  Miss.  See  Rambaut,  Gil- 
bert Vincent  (2). 

Appleby  (co.  Lines.),  rector  of.  See 
Serces,  Jacques. 

Apprenticeship,  validity  in  London 
of  service  in  France,  513 ; of 
Huguenot  boys,  516 
Apremont,  Charlotte  Magdalen  Kath- 
erine d’  (later  Arabin),  230 
Aprill,  Israel,  525 

Arabin,  Bartholomew  (1),  description 
of  portrait,  230 
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Arabin,  Bartholomew  (Barthelemi)  (2), 
life  at  Portarlington,  217,  219  ; 
marriage  to  Jeanne  Renee  de  St. 
Julien  de  Malacarre,  219  ; estate 
at  Longford,  219  ; description  of 
his  portrait  and  portrait  of  his 
wife,  230 

— Elizabeth.  See  Chenevix,  Daniel. 

— Col.  John  (1),  of  Dublin,  275; 

description  of  portrait,  230 

— John  (2),  of  Dublin,  275  ; and  wife 

Judith  (Daniel),  portraits  de- 
scribed, 230 
Arande,  Pastor  d’,  589 
Arbuthnot,  Mrs.  Florence,  elected 
Fellow,  4 

Archambo  (Archambaud,  Archam- 
baux,  Archambeau),  John,  525 

— Peter  (1),  career,  190,  515  footnote 

17,  525;  goldsmith’s  mark,  511 ; 
style  of  work,  520  and  footnote 
6,  521 

— Peter  (2),  515  footnote  17,  525 

— Pierre  Joseph,  received  master 

goldsmith  after  working  at 
Gobelins’  factory,  515 

— family,  origin,  520  footnote  6 
Archibald,  Miss  Gertrude  Octavia 

Weiss,  elected  fellow,  4 
Ardesoif,  Charles,  526 

— Charlotte,  portrait  described,  230. 

See  also  Squire,  Samuel. 

— John,  526 

— Peter,  526 

— Peter,  ‘ de  Caen,’  526 

— Philippe  Fraii9ois,  515,  526 

— Renee,  d’Alengon,  526 

— Stephen,  515,  526 

— Thomas,  171  ; and  wife  Henrietta 

(I’Apostre),  230 

Ardillon,  Seigneur  d’.  See  Crux, 
Gedeon  de. 

Ardouin  (Ardowin),  John,  takes  lease 
of  site  for  La  Pyramide  church, 
183-184 

Ardrivet  family,  419 
Argent  (Argen),  James,  of  Hething- 
ham  Fields,  526 

Arighi,  Domenico,  refused  apprentice- 
ship by  Goldsmiths’  Co.,  506 
footnote 

Arland,  Benjamin,  526 
Arlandi,  John,  180 
Arles  (Provence),  356  and  footnote 
Arlington,  Lord,  213 
Armagh,  Archbishop  of.  See  Boyle, 
Michael ; Bramhall,  John  ; Mar- 
getson,  James. 

Armand,  Samuel,  526 
Armenault,  Abel,  212,  217 


Armentieres  (Flanders),  500,  528 

Armes,  James,  526 

Armourers’ Co.,  silver-plate  owned  by, 
504  footnote 

Armstrong,  Edward,Fmperor  CharlesV 
by,  quoted,  380 

Army,  English  : 

Refugee  regiments,  97.  See  also 
Huguenot  regiments,  and 
Regiments  by  name,  below. 
Regiments  by  name : Beaumont’s 
foot,  see  below,  Liverpool  regi- 
ment ; Belcastel’s,  97-98,  99, 
477,  pensioners  at  Portarling- 
ton, 217  ; Blosset’s  foot,  164  ; 
Brewster’s  (Col.  Richard  Brew- 
ster), 477  ; Caillemote’s,  34, 
402;  Cambon’s,  163,  401, 
pensioners  at  Portarlington, 
217  ; Cavalier’s,  98,  100  ; 

Gally’s,  .see  below,  Paul  de 
Gaily ’s ; Galway’s,  97,  152, 
pensioners  at  Portarlington 
and  Carlow,  217, 223 ; Jullien’s, 
217  ; La  Force’s,  96,  98  ; La 
Meloniere’s,  97,  164,  pensioners 
at  Portarlington,  217,  223  ; 
Life  Guards,  180 ; Liffords, 
180  ; L’Isle  Marais,  98,  99  ; 
Liverpool  regiment,  34 ; de 
Magny’s,  164 ; Marquis  de 
Puisar’s  (24th  Foot),  217,  224  ; 
Miremont’s  dragoons,  97,  171, 
180,  pensioners  at  Portarling- 
ton, 217  ; Mohun’s,  477  ; Col. 
Murray’s,  230;  Nassau’s,  152; 
Paul  de  Gally’s  (Trapaud’s) 
dragoons,  164 ; de  Roche- 
foucauld’s, 97  ; Schomberg’s 
Horse,  169,  de  Tugny’s  com- 
pany, 152  ; Scots  Life  Guards, 
217 ; de  Seissan’s,  98,  100 ; 
39th  Dorsetshire,  224 ; Tra- 
paud’s, see  Paul  de  GaUy’s, 
above ; de  Vigouse,  99 ; Villiers’, 
217 ; Webb’s  foot,  see  Liverpool 
regiment,  above. 

Army,  French,  Protestant  officers, 
114 

Arno,  Peter,  526 

Arnold,  James,  attacked  by  French 
glass  workers,  139 

Arnold  Delahaize,  or  the  Huguenot 
Pastor,  by  F.  Ouvry,  494 

Arripe,  Madame  d’,  224 

— David  d’,  and  wife  Anne,  227 

— Capt.  David  d’,  and  wife  Marie 

Anne  (Coutiers  de  la  Blachiere), 
227 

— Isaac  Auguste  d’,  227 
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Arripe,  Pierre  Abraham  d’,  227 
Arudy  (Bearn),  227 
Arundel  (co.  Sussex),  136 
Arundell  of  Wardour,  Lords,  150 
Ashburton  (co.  Devon),  428 
Ashley,  Col.  Wilfrid,  234 
Astley  (co.  Lancs.),  206 
Athlone  (co.  W.  Meath),  26 
Aubert,  Isac,  100 

— Jacob,  lapidary,  510,  526 

— Louis,  151,  167 

— Peter,  151 

Aubertin,  Esme,  min.  at  Paris,  564 

— Thomas,  elected  on  Council,  282, 

437 

Aubigne,  Agrippa  d’,  114  ; Tragiques, 
by,  new  edition,  595  ; book  by 
Prof.  Plattard  on,  269  ; tercen- 
tenary, 112 

Aubigne,  Agrippa  d\  et  le  parti  Protes- 
tant, by  A.  Gamier,  423 
Aubin,  Abraham,  526 

— Henry,  notes  on,  526  ; apprentices, 

533,  537,  550 

Audanger,  Guy  d’,  and  wife  

(Slater),  enquiry,  119 
Audeney,  P.,  engraver,  332 
Audinet,  James,  526 

— Philip,  526 
Audouin,  Peter,  526 
Audrien,  Richard,  525,  526 
Aughrim,  battle  of,  French  at,  212  ; 

Lunell’s  account  of  battlefield,  27 
Augier,  Francis,  526 

— Robinson,  526 

— Samuel,  526 

— Samuel,  of  Coleheston,  (co.  Essex), 

526 

— Samuel,  of  Mile  End,  526 

— Thomas,  526 

— William,  526 

Augsburg,  flight  of  Musculus  from,  336 

— Confession  of,  64,  65,  335 ; forced 

upon  Calvinists  at  Frankfort, 
71  ; imposed  on  Strasbourg 
church,  73  ; influence  on  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  378,  380;  Melanch- 
thon’s  authorship  and  revision 
of,  378,  379 ; attitude  of 

Henry  VIII  to,  379 

— Diet  of,  1530,  decision  upon 

Protestantism,  63-64 ; Protes- 
tants defy  Emperor,  334-335  ; 
decisions  for  destruction  of 
Protestantism,  335 

— Diet  of,  1548,  64,  333,  336  ; issues 

interim  decree,  380 

— Diet  of,  1555,  decree  of  toleration, 

65 ; edict  for  religious  peace, 
69 


Augsburg,  Interim  decree,  terms  and 
results,  64-65,  66,  68,  336,  380  ; 
effect  in  Strasbourg,  73  ; pro- 
tests from  Strasbourg,  364 

— Peace  of,  terms  explained,  65,  336 
Aulas  (Cevennes),  monument  to 

martyrs,  113 

Aulnieux  (Aulnis),  Pierre  Louis  d’,  99 
Aulnix,  province  of,  DaiUon’s  letter 
to  Huguenots  in,  468 
Aultier  de  Bonvillette,  Jean  Frangois 
d’,  and  wife  Magdelaine  (Rouard 
de  Vandiere),  225 

— Marie  Anne  d’.  8ee  under  Vignoles, 

Jacques  Louis  des. 

Aumale  (Normandy),  prisons  of,  22 
Aumonier,  Frederic  Gibson,  526 

— Henry  CoUingwood,  526 

— Peter,  526 

— W.,  526 

Austen-Leigh,  Richard  Arthur,  elected 
on  Council,  124,  282,  437 
Australia,  fruit  trade.  Huguenot 
founder,  591 

Australian  Genealogist,  first  issue,  584 
Autin,  William,  526 
Auvache,  Peter,  189 

— Rene,  171 

Aveline, , 150 

— Daniel,  526 

— Samuel,  510,  516,  526 
Axbridge  (co.  Somerset),  Huguenot 

rector,  300 

Axholme,  I.  of.  See  Sandtoft. 

Ayme,  Isaac,  526 

— Peter,  526 
Aynge,  Richard,  181 
Azire,  Peter,  182 

— Sarah,  529 


Babault.  See  Barboult. 

Bagnall,  Charity.  See  Lunell,  William. 
— John,  31 

Baillieu,  Clive  Lathom,  C.M.G., 
O.B.E.,  elected  Fellow,  436 
Bain,  Alexander,  576 
Baiteu.  See  Betew. 

Balaire,  Suzanne.  See  Croze,  Jacques. 
Balaquier,  Bartholomew,  526 
— James,  526,  534 
Balarand  family,  245 

Balch, , and  v/ife  Sarah  (Duthoit), 

pedi.  to  face  p.  589 
Balechon,  Jean  Jacques  Nicolas, 
engraver,  186 

Ball,  Mary  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Ballinasloe  (co.  GaJway)  fair,  26 
I Bally,  Peter,  526 
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Baltic,  battle  of,  300 
Baltimore  (Maryland),  French  refugees 
at,  243,  244-245 
Banc,  Peter  van  der,  168 
Bangor,  Bishop  of.  See  Majendie, 
H.  W. 

— Dean  of.  See  Lloyd,  Dr. 

Bank  of  England,  paper  for,  made 
by  Portal  family,  273,  283,  290  ; 
Huguenot  officials,  593 
Bank  of  Ireland,  34 
Baptists,  de  Veil’s  adherence  to,  267 
Barachin,  Abraham,  526 

— Daniel,  526 

— John,  526 

— Peter,  526 

— Stephen,  526 

Barbadoes,  120  ; Le  Gay  family  in, 
235-236 

Barbauld,  Rev.  Ezechiel,  568 
Barbe,  John,  notes  on,  183,  527 ; 

goldsmith’s  mark,  511 
Barbezieux,  Dame  de.  See  La  Roche, 
Margueret  de. 

Barbier,  Gabriel,  minister  in  Dublin, 
222 

Barbon,  Dr.  Nicholas,  sketch  of 
career,  117 ; owner  of  site  of 
Greek  church,  172,  174 ; resi- 
dence and  land  speculations  in 
Soho,  185 

— (or  Barebones),  Praise-God,  117, 

185 

Barboult  (Babault,  Barbot,  Bar  but. 
Bar  butt),  , goldsmith,  527 

— Abraham,  527 

— Isaac,  275 
Joseph,  536 

— Paul,  527 

— Simon,  526 

— Simon  Peter,  526 

Barclay,  WiUiam,  De  regno  et  regali 
potestate,  59 
Bard  family,  419 

Bardin,  Anne.  See  Courtauld,  Augus- 
tine (2). 

— Charles,  527 

— John,  527 
Bargeau,  Charles,  527 

— John,  527 

Bardlet,  Seigneur  de.  See  Bois- 
Logon,  Jacques. 

Barker,  Prof.  Ernest,  Litt.D.,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  A Huguenot  Theory  of 
Politics,  by,  4,  6,  11,  37-61 
Barlow,  William,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
141 

Barnabas,  Rev.  Jean  R.,  presentations 
of  pictures  to  Society,  3,  4,  7 
Barnes,  Quartermaster-General,  115 


Barnes,  Dr.  Robert,  delegate  to 
Schmalkald  League,  379 

— Thomas,  177 
Barnier,  Abraham,  527 
Barnstaple  (co.  Devon),  early  com- 
munion plate,  499  footnote ; 
Huguenot  craftsmen  at,  512, 
526,  552  ; Huguenot  church  at, 
571 

Barnstaple  (Mass.),  120 
Baron,  Bernard,  engraver,  150 
Barras,  Joshua,  527 

— Samuel,  527 
Barraud,  Francis,  527 

— Paul  John,  527 
Barre,  Giles,  527 
Barrier,  Abraham,  535 
Barrington,  Benjamin,  275 
Bartley.  See  Berkeley. 

Bartolus,  Abraham,  de  Tyrannia,  by, 
39  ; political  theories,  39,  44,  54 
Basire,  Isaac,  527 

— James,  527 

Basle  (Switzerland),  place  of  refuge 
for  Protestants,  76,  355,  364 ; 
Calvinist  refugees  from  Frankfort 
received,  81,  83 ; republic  of, 
protection  of  Geneva,  307-308  ; 
John  Foxe  at,  585  ; minister  at, 
see  Meier,  Wolfgang. 

Basnage,  Antoine,  minister  at  Bayeux, 
256,  564 

— Benjamin,  minister  of  Carentan 

and  Cotentin,  388,  564 

— Henry,  564 

— Jacques,  221 

Basqueville  (Normandy),  215,  226 
Basse  Charity,  559 
Bassill,  Anthony,  527 
Bastide,  Fran9ois,  100 

— Guillaume,  100 

Bastide,  J.,Histoire abregee des Protes- 
tants de  France,  by,  595 

— Jean,  100 

— Lewis,  enquiry,  601 
Bataille,  Jacques,  527,  550 
Batchelder,  Margaret.  See  Rambaut, 

Thomas  Daniel. 

Bateman,  Lord,  170 
Bateulx.  See  Betew. 

Bath  (CO.  Glos.),  487 
Battels,  Le  Brun,  engraver,  187 
Batut,  Jean,  527 
Baudoin  family,  419 
Baudry,  Anne.  See  Chauvel,  David. 
Bauer,  Prof.  Karl,  life  of  V.  Poullain 
quoted,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91 
Baufre,  de.  See  Debaufre. 

BauUier  (Beaulieu,  Bolio),  Peter,  527 
Baume,  Peter,  176 
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Baxley,  John,  and  wife  Sarah  (Le 
Gay),  236 

Bayard  family,  419 
Bayeux  (Normandy),  Huguenot 
church,  question  of  closing,  254, 
256  ; minister  at,  see  Basnage, 
Antoine. 

Bayle,  Pierre,  43 

Baylis,  Henry,  and  wife  Louisa 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Bayly,  John,  275 

Beach  Island  Academy,  S.  Carolina, 
248 

Beachlew,  George,  foreign  goldsmith, 
forbidden  to  trade,  513 
Bearn,  Chevalier  de.  See  Chevalier 
de  Bearn. 

Bearn  d’Usseau,  Jean,  Baron  de,  99 

— Rogier  de,  99 

Beauchant,  Jacques,  of  Portarlington, 
216,  217 

Beauchet-Filleau,  Paul,  489  footnote, 
490  footnote 
Beaufort,  Daniel,  275 
Beaulieu.  See  BauUier. 

Beaumont  (co.  Essex),  295 
Beauvais  (Boove,  Bovet),  Benjamin, 
510,  527,  528 

— Elias,  529 

— (Boove),  Francis,  529 

— Paul,  527 

Beauvais  (dep.  Oise),  goldsmiths  at, 
511 

Beavis  (or  Beauvais)  family,  enquiry, 
429 

Beck  (Becker).  See  Becku. 

Beckett,  Clifford  Thomason,  elected 
on  Council,  5,  124 
Beckford,  Alderman,  171 
Beckley  (co.  Sussex),  glass-making  at, 
138 

Becku,  Anthony,  Norman  glass-maker, 
partnership  with  Carre,  136 ; 
quarrel  with  Carre,  139 

— (Beck,  Becker),  family  name,  142 
Becon,  Thomas,  account  of  EdwardVI 

in  A Comfortable  Epistle,  etc.,  384 
Bedford,  William  Russell,  first  Earl 
of,  563 

Bedford  (Virginia),  17 
Beef-shops,  d la  mode,  round  French 
Bourse,  181 

Beeman,  Miss  Christina  May,  elected 
Fellow,  123 

— George  Beaumont,  F.S.A.,  elected 

Vice-President,  5,  124,  282,  436  ; 
opinion  on  Le  Tabernacle  Church, 
164 ; account  of  the  Carre  church, 
165 ; account  of  Huguenot 
churches  in  London,  296 


Bekker,  Balthazar,  Die  Betooverde 
Wereld,  by,  468  ; views  repudi- 
ated by  Daillon,  469 
Bel-air,  chateaux  of,  distinction,  242 
Belanger,  Pierre,  527 
Belcastel,  Pierre  de,  97,  98,  99 
Belchier,  Mrs.,  239 

— Henrjq  527 

— James  William,  527 

— John,  527 

— Samuel,  527 

— WiUiam,  240,  527 
Beliard,  Jean,  218 

Bella,  Stefano  della,  engravings  of 
galleys,  presented  to  Society,  598 
Belle,  Josias,  goldsmith  to  Louis  XIV, 
507-508 

Belleau,  Marie,  195,  196 
BeUetoile  (Seez,  Normandy),  Abbey 
of,  390 

Belloc,  Hilaire,  on  French  Revolution, 
411 

Bellot,  John,  527 

— Peter,  527 

Behieu,  Jacques,  Baron  de  Virasel, 
agent  for  Lord  Galway  at  Portar- 
lington, 214  ; work  for  Huguenot 
settlements  in  Ireland,  214,  216  ; 
property  at  Portarlington,  218  ; 
pension,  401 
Belshawe,  Joseph,  527 

— Peter,  527 
Belveze,  GuiUaume,  428 

— John  James,  tomb  at  Gloucester, 

427 

Benares,  Maharajah  of.  Huguenot 
superintendent  of  domains,  593 
Bendall,  John,  75 

Benezet,  Fran9ois,  monument  at 
Aulas,  113 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Iris,  elected  Fellow,  123 
Benneval,  Ligonier  de.  See  Ligonier 
de  Bonneval. 

Benoimont,  Louis,  527 
Benoist,  A.,  engraver,  160 

— Gideon,  161 

— Jacques  and  wife,  Mary  Magdalen 

(St.  Amant),  482,  483 

— John,  527 

— Margaret.  See  Garnault,  Ayme. 

— Paul,  527 

Benoit,  Elie,  464,  467  ; account  of 
Daillon  family,  458  ; letter  to, 
from  B.  Daillon,  459 
Benoit,  J.  D.,  Calvin,  by,  595 
Benquel,  Jean,  527 

Bequigny, de,  225 

Bequigny  et  du  Quesnel . See  Brossard, 
David  de. 

Berard, , watchmaker,  527 
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Berard,  Henry,  527 
Berault,  Peter,  tract  by,  160 
Berchere  (Bercheire,  Bercher), Jacques 
Louis  (James  Lewis),  237,  528 

— Louis,  527,  528,  550 

— ■ Marie  Madeleine.  See  Masse, 
Jacques. 

Bere,  Daniel,  99 

Bere  Mill.  See  Whitchurch. 

Berenger,  John,  528 

— Philip,  528 

Berger  Prize,  award  to  Dr.  J.  Pannier, 
596 

Bergerac,  Peace  of,  44 
Beringuier,  Daniel,  528 

— Stephen,  528 

Berkeley  (Bartley),  Edward,  582 

— James,  Earl  of,  151 

— (Bartley),  Jane,  ancestress  of  Wash- 

ington, 581-582 

Berhn,  first  Frenchman  to  enter 
ministry  at,  490  ; colony  of 
Huguenot  goldsmiths,  507 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Saint,  account 
of  Albigenses,  409 

Bernard,  John  Joseph,  and  wife  Ann 
(Perry),  enquiry,  600 
Bernardon,  Honorat  de,  217 
Berne,  republic  of,  protection  to 
Geneva,  307-308,  314,  317  ; alli- 
ance with  Geneva,  310  ; becomes 
conterminous  with  Geneva,  314  ; 
conquest  of  Pays  de  Vaud,  314 
Berny,  David,  jeweller,  510,  528 

— Samuel,  of  Paris,  510 
Berry,  Due  de,  115 

Bersier,  Eugene,  centenary,  271 
Berthault,  Matthieu,  Sieur  de  Laiguil- 
lier,  and  wife  Jacqueline  (Le 
Quelinel),  391 

— Suzanne.  See  Le  Tresor,  Gedeon, 

Sieur  d’Ouville. 

Bertheau,  Pierre,  161 
Berthelot,  John,  528 
Berthet,  Esaye,  528 
Berthon,Anne.  See  Garnault,Pierre(2). 

— Daniel,  description  of  portrait, 

231 

— Honorat,  528 

— Isaac,  will  quoted,  400 

— Jean,  and  wife  Anne  (Carre),  491 

— Jeanne.  See  Daille,  Eran9ois. 

— Paul  (1),  and  wife  Jeanne  (Sauret), 

231 

— Paul  (2),  description  of  portrait, 

231 

— Peter  (1),  of  Lisbon,  description  of 

portrait,  231 

— Peter  (2),  of  London,  231 

— Raymond  Tinne,  491 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4. 


Berthon  family  at  Chatellerault,  489  ; 
connection  with  Daille  and  Gar- 
nault  families,  491-492 
Berthoud,  GabrieUe.  See  Piaget, 
Arthur. 

Bertie,  Albemarle,  9th  Earl  of  Lind- 
sey, 235 

Bertrand,  Jacques,  161 

— Paul,  528 

Berwick,  James  Fitziames,  Duke  of, 
188 

Besan9on  (Franche  Comte),  119 
Bessiere,  Jean,  of  Portarlington,  216, 
217 

Bessonet,  E.,  minister  in  Dublin, 
251 

Betew  (Baiteu,  Bateulx,  Betu), Panton, 
character  sketch,  161-163 ; his 
accomit  of  Moser,  165 
Bethencourt,  de  Bures,  of  Portar- 
lington, 215 

Bethlehem  Hospital  (Bedlam),  bequest 
to,  from  R.  Blanchard,  505  foot- 
note 

Betooverde  Wereld,  die,  by  B.  Bekker, 
468 

Bette,  Pierre  de,  217 
Beunet,  Jean,  528 

Beuzart,  Paul,  Le  Protestantisme  en 
Thierache,  by,  review,  416-418 ; 
Une  Mission  au  temps  du  Reveil 
en  Thierache  et  en  Camhresis,  597 
Beuzeville,  Bridget.  See  Byles,  John 
Curtis. 

— Esther  (afterwards  Hewlett,  after- 

w'ards  Copley),  Tales  for  Young 
Protestants,  by,  192  ; account  of 
Roussel  family,  198 ; literary 
w ork,  207-208 ; marriage  to 
Rev.  J.  P.  Hewlett,  201,  207, 
210  ped. ; second  marriage  to 
W.  Copley,  208 

— Marianne,  210  ped. 

— Moses,  210  ped. 

— Peter  (1),  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Roussel),  200,  210  ped. 

— Peter  (2),  marriage  to  Mary  Mere- 

dith, 200,  201,  202,  210  ped.  ; 
seven  children  dying  young,  210 
ped. 

— family,  origin,  202  ; in  Australia, 

584.  See  also  Byles. 

Bevault,  Mary  de,  528 

— Thomas,  528 
Bewdly  (co.  Worcs.),  24 
Bewsher  family,  enquiry,  278 

Beze  (Beza),  Theodore  de,  112,  421  ; 
in  Geneva,  41  ; De  jure  magistra- 
tum,  by,  difficulties  of  publication, 
41  ; Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos 
2 s 
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ascribed  to,  57  ; Poullain’s  oppo- 
sition to,  89,  91,  92 
Beziers,  Henry,  528 
Bianquis,  Jean,  Origines  de  la  Societe 
des  Missions  evangeliques  de 
Paris,  by,  113,  424 
Bible,  early  versions  in  Soho  Square 
Library,  561  ; Geneva  Bible, 
history,  95  ; old  French  edition 
of,  1669,  583 ; Polish  version, 
342 

Bideford  (co.  Devon),  Huguenot 
craftsmen  at,  512,  552 
Bigg,  Huntley,  177 
Bignall,  Burgess,  154 
Biliard,  Pierre,  100 
Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  48 
Billiou  family,  419 
Billon,  Adam,  528 
Billouard,  Louis,  218 
Billy  (co.  Antrim),  257 
Bingham,  Rev.  Charles,  owner  of 
Huguenot  relics,  237 

— Rev.  Richard,  and  wife  Lydia 

Mariane  (Douglas),  236 
Birley,  Millicent  {nee  Thornton).  See 
Rambaut,  John. 

Birmingham,  rise  of  silver  trade,  516 
Blackburne,  Francis,  Memorials  of 
Thomas  Hollis,  by,  57,  61 
Blackeles,  Baldwin,  528 
Blagny.  See  Delamot  Blagny. 
Blanchard,  Abraham  (1),  528 

— Abraham  (2),  185,  528 

— Catherine,  516 

— Christopher,  card-maker,  156 

— Francis,  187 

— James,  505  footnote,  528 

— Robert,  banking  business  and 

bequests,  505  and  footnote  ; 
goldsmith’s  business,  528 

— family,  419,  515 
Blanchet,  Josias,  528 
Blansac,  Jaques  Chittin  de,  99 
Blathwayt,  William,  Secretary  for 

War,  220,  401 

Blois  (dep.  Loire  et  Cher),  goldsmith 
refugees  from,  530,  536,  546  ; 
mxinisters  at,  see  Testard,  Paul ; 
Vignier,  Nicholas. 

Blomfield,  Charles  James,  Bishop  of 
London,  101 

Blondeau,  Lewis  Augustus,  528 

— Louyse.  See  Pantin,  Samuel  (1). 

— William  Neville,  528 
Blondel  la  Tour,  Jean,  100 

Blount,  Mount] oy,  Earl  of  Newport, 
185 

Bochart,  Samuel,  portrait,  231 

— Samuel,  Minister  of  Caen,  564 


Bodin,  Charles,  528 

I — Jean,  Six  books  of  the  Bepublic, 

' by,  38 

j Bodleian  Library,  Huguenot  librarian, 
I 298 

i Boffe,  Joseph  de,  153 
j Bohereau.  See  Bouhereau. 

I Boileau,  Antoine,  and  wife  Fran9oise 
(de  Tresselliere),  portraits  de- 
scribed, 231 

— Charles,  528 

— Jacques,  description  of  portrait, 

231 

— John,  528 

Boileau  and  Boyd,  Messrs.,  druggists, 
20 

Boillot,  John,  528 

Bois-Logon,  Anne.  See  Garnault, 
Jean. 

— Jacques,  Seigneur  de  Barillet,  490 
Boisragon,  Col.  Guy  Hudleston,  V.C., 

death,  289.  See  also  Chevalleau 
de  Boisragon. 

Boisrond,  Samuel,  217 
Boissard,  Pasteur  G.  D.  F.,  576 
Boisson,  Etienne,  528 
Boissonnade,  Daniel,  528 

— John,  528 
Boit,  Charles,  528 

Bolbec  (Normandy),  202  ; goldsmith 
from,  512  footnote  13 
Boldre  (co.  Hants.),  119 
Boleyn,  Anne,  499  footnote 
Bolio.  See  BauUier. 

Bollegne,  James,  528 

Bomont, , of  Rouen,  letter  to,  255 

Bongar, , glass  worker,  139 

— Isaac,  glass-worker,  of  Kirdford, 

139 

— John,  attack  on  fellow  glass- 

worker,  139 

— Mary,  142 

— Peter,  142  ; attack  on  fellow  glass- 

worker,  139 

— (Bungar),  Susan,  142 

— family,  at  Wisborough,  Sussex,  136 
Bonham  (Bonhomme),  Nicholas,  en- 
quiry, 120 

Bonhomme,  , sail-cloth  and  linen 

maker  at  Ipswich,  296 
Bonneau,  Jacob,  153 
Bonnefoy,  Benigne  de.  See  Franque- 
fort,  Pierre  de. 

Bonner,  Dyddy,  528 

— Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  374 
Bonnet,  Anthony,  528 

— Jules,  quoted,  69,  70-71 

— Thomas,  528 

Bonney,  Mary  L.  See  Rambaut, 
Thomas. 
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Bonrepos  (Bonrepaus),  Marquis  de, 
effort  to  entice  refugees  back  to 
France,  507 

Bontecou,  Timothy,  507  footnote 
Bonvillette,  Jean  Francois  de,  100 
Book  of  ornaments  usefull  to  jewellers, 
etc.,  and  two  similar  works,  by 
S.  Gribelin,  539 

Boothby,  Ethel  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Boove.  See  Beauvais. 

Bordeaux  (Gironde),  R.  Rambaut  at, 
249  ; refugees  from,  298,  539  ; 
book  on  Protestant  churches,  by 
A.  Maithet,  424  ; Daillon  at,  462 
Rosier  family,  enquiry,  277 
Bosquet,  Elizabeth,  enquiry,  429 
Bossatran,  Pierre,  minister  at  Niort, 
rescue  of  MS.  account  of  Synods, 
560 

Bossuet,  Jacques  Benigne,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  relations  with  C.  M.  de 
Veil,  266 

Bossuguet,  Moyse,  100 
Bost,  Pasteur  Charles,  112  ; elected 
Hon.  Fellow,  124 ; editor  of 
Memoir es  d' Abraham  Mazel,  etc., 
on  Camisard  war,  126,  284,  423; 
Les  Predicants  protestants  des 
Cevennes  et  du  Bas- Languedoc, 
by,  review,  261-263 
Bostaquet,  Dumont  de.  See  Dumont 
de  Bostaquet. 

Bostaquet  (Normandy),  226 
Boston  (Mass.),  Huguenot  goldsmith 
at,  530  ; French  church,  583 
Bottomley,  Rev.  H.  E.,  and  wife 
Margaretta  Sophie  ( Duthoit), 
to  face  589 

Boubay,  Elizabeth.  See  Duthoit, 
Jacques  (2). 

Boucher,  Charles,  529 

— Peter,  529 

— See  also  Boutcher. 

Bouchet  (Bouchett),  Isaac,  and  wife 
Elizabeth  (Garnault),  491 

— Peter,  529 

— Rene,  529 

— Richard,  529 

Bouchet  de  Pranles  (Vivarais),  com- 
memorations of  Pierre  and  Marie 
Durand,  at,  421,  596 
Boudinot  family,  419 
Boudry,  de.  See  Marat,  Henri. 
Boudry  (Switzerland),  159 
Boue  (Picardy),  417 
Bouhereau,  Elie,  relations  with  B.  de 
Daillon,  459-460,  461,  463  ; re- 
moval of  his  library  from  France, 
466 


Bouillard,  Isaac,  529 
Boujonnier,  Guillaume,  529 
Boulogne,  Arnauld  de,  533 
Boulogne  (Pas  de  Calais),  536 
Bouquet,  Dr.,  enquiry,  602 
— David,  529 
— Dorcas,  529 

Isaac,  apothecary,  enquiry,  602 
— Jane,  enquiry,  602 
— Rev.  John  Alexander,  elected 
Fellow,  435 

— Marie.  See  Pantin,  Isaac. 

— Pierre,  73 
— Solomon,  529 

Bourbon,  Henry  Armand  de.  Marquis 
de  Miremont.  See  Miremont. 
Bourchar,  Thomas,  529 
Bourchier,  Rev.  Basil  Graham,  of  St. 

Anne’s,  Soho,  career,  155 
Bourde  de  la  Rogerie,  M.,  archiviste 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  391 
Bourdillon,  Francis  Bernard,  elected 
Fellow,  4 

Bourdin,  Anne.  See  Courtauld, 
Augustine  (2). 

— Louis,  217 

Bourke,  Ulick,  Viscount  Galway,  death 
at  Aughrim,  27 

Bourrolles  Montagniac,  Fran9ois  de, 
99 

Boursin, , goldsmith,  529 

— Edme,  529 
Bourtet,  Pierre,  529 
Bouschet  de  Pranles.  See  Bouchet  de 
Pranles. 

Bousseire,  Antoine,  100 
Boussemar  family,  450 
Boutcher,  Ann  Maria,  enquiry,  430 
— John,  enquiry,  430 
Bouteille,  Pierre,  529 
Bouverie,  family  of,  9,  289 
1 Bovet.  See  Beauvais. 

I Bowles,  Ann  (Garnault),  death,  and 
descendants,  488-489  ; portrait 
j and  drawing  by,  exhibited,  495 

I — Henry  Carrington,  and  wife  Anne 
1 (Garnault),  488  and  footnote  ; 

' miniature  exhibited,  495 

— family  of,  descent  from  P.  Gar- 
nault, 493  ; resumption  of  name 
by  descendant,  489 
Bowles'  Post-Chaise  Companion,  488 
footnote 

Bowling  Green  House.  See  under 
Enfield. 

Boybellaud,  Ector,  218 

Boyce  family  (Du  Bois),  enquiry,  120. 

See  also  Du  Bois. 

Boyd,  George,  275 
Boyer,  Jean,  100 
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Boyer,  Jean  David,  217, 220 ; wounded 
at  Limerick,  212  ; steward  at 
Portarlington,  216 
Boyes,  Mr.,  249 

Boyle,  Michael,  Archbishop  of  Armagh , i 
475 

Bo5Tie,  battle  of,  29  ; Peter  Lunell’s 
account,  23-24 ; distinguished 
Huguenots  at,  34,  212,  301,  328, 
332 

Boyvin  (Loraine),  glass  factory,  134 
Bra,  Jacques  de,  533 
Brabant,  Peter.  See.  Brebant. 

Brabant,  refugees  from,  535,  554 
Braddell,  WiUiam,  275 
Bradford  (co.  Yorks.),  Byles  family 
at,  202 

Bradford  Observer,  202 
Bragard,  Cyrus,  217 
Braguier,  Jean,  571 
Brain,  MiUicent  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Brais,  Stephen  de.  Pastor  at  Saumur, 
564 

Bramhall,  John,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  attitude  to  ordination 
in  French  Reformed  churches,  475 
Brandenberg.  See  Huguenot  regi- 
ments. 

Brasier’s  Co.,  silver-plate  owned  by, 
504  footnote 

Brathet,  Ezekiel,  sen.  and  jun.,  529 
Brazier- Creagh,  Henry,  and  wife  Eliza- 
beth (Rambaut),  250 
Brebant  (Brabant),  Peter,  529 
Breeches  Bible.  See  Bible,  Geneva. 
Breloux-La-Creche  (Poitou),  cen- 
tenary of  temple,  422 
Brentford  (co.  Middlesex),  foreign 
craftsmen  at,  541,  544 
Brett- James.  See  James,  Norman  G. 
Brett. 

Breun,  H.  A.  J.,  print  seller,  168-169 
Brewster,  Col.  Richard,  477 
Brigonnet,  Guillaume,  friendship  with 
Farel  family,  195 

Bridel,  Prof.,  lecture  on  Ecole  des 
Mart}n:s,  113 

Bridgman,  WiUiam,  174,  175 
Briejf  Discours  off  the  troubles  begonne 
at  Franckford,  etc.,  by  W. 
Whittingham,  1^-1 4t 
Briekboscq  family,  450 

Briet, , glass-maker,  136 

BriU  (HoUand),  minister  at,  221 
Bringy,  Daniel,  529 
Briot,  ISTicolas,  medaUist,  503 
Brison,  Jean,  183 

Brisonale  de  Poriseverre,  Jean,  glass- 
maker,  133  j 


Brissac,  Theodore,  529 
Bristol,  Bishop  of.  See  Trelawny, 
Sir  Jonathan. 

Bristol,  chapel  of  Gaunt,  278  ; chapel 
of  St.  Mark,  grant  to  French 
refugees,  293  ; Huguenot  crafts- 
men at,  512,  527  ; Lunell  family 
in,  11,  33,  34;  St.  Stephen’s 
church,  430 

Bristowe,  Frederick  Edward,  death, 
10 

Brixton  (co.  Devon),  ministry  of 
J.  Quick  at,  562 
Brocas,  Dean,  427 

— John,  476 

— T.,  275 

Brocas  (de  Hondesplans),  Pierre,  467, 
469,  568 

Brochequin,  Paul,  190 
Brodier,  Matthew,  529 
Brondel,  Jean,  100 

Brooks,  James,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  352 

Brosamer,  Hans,  influence  on  designs 
of  English  silver,  499  and  footnote 
Brossard,  David  de,  Sieur  de  Gros- 
menil,  and  wife  Judith  (d’ilinval, 
dame  de  Bequigny  et  du  Quesnel), 
226 

— Marie  de.  See  Dumont  de  Bost- 

quet,  Isaac  Antoine,  marriages. 
Brotherhood  of  the  Conception  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  496 
Brousson,  Claude,  mart}^  of  Mont- 
pellier, 563,  564 

Browm,  Miss,  afterwards  Mrs.  J. 

Duthoit,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  search  for 
sermon  by  P.  Menard,  327  ; 
secures  portrait  of  L.  Dejean  for 
French  Hospital,  328-329,  330, 
331 ; description  of  portrait,  331 ; 
services  to  French  Hospital,  331  ; 
presidential  addresses,  442-443  ; 
musical  conversazione  to  FeUows, 
1903,  443 

— Arthur  Herve,  elected  Vice-Presi- 

dent, 5,  124 ; resignation  of 
treasurership,  8-9,  10 ; elected 
President,  282,  436  ; presenta- 
tion of  father’s  portrait  to 
French  Hospital,  331  ; presides 
at  meetings,  435,  436  ; presi- 
dential address,  442-454 
Brownlow,  Lord,  silver  owned  by,  519 
footnote  6 

Bruckner,  Pierre,  minister  at  Cadzand, 
398 

Bruguier,  James,  529 

— Philip  (1),  511,  529 
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Bruguier,  Philip  (2),  529 

Bruliy,  Pierre,  minister  at  Strasbourg, 
72 

Brunet,  Pierre,  100 

Brussels,  Dryander  imprisoned  at, 
374-375 

Brutus,  Stephanus  Junius,  pseud. 
See  Languet,  Hubert. 

Brydall,  Capt,,  of  St.  Martin’s  Vestry, 
173,  175,  176 

Bucer,  Elizabeth,  369 

— Martin,  flight  to  England,  65, 

347-348,  364,  371-372,  377  ; 
summons  Calvin  to  Strasbourg, 
71-72  ; in  exile  in  England,  73, 
337  ; influence  on  V.  PouUain, 
and  Glastonbury  confession,  87  ; 
journey  to  England  from  Stras- 
bourg, 92-93,  365  ; leaves  Stras- 
bourg, 336 ; invites  Peter  Martyr 
to  Strasbourg,  347  ; death, 
Peter  Martyr’s  account,  348, 
366 ; letters  inviting  him  to 
England,  357,  364-365 ; in 

England  with  Cranmer,  357,  358 ; 
application  to  Cecil  to  aid  refu- 
gees, 358  ; early  life  and  conver- 
sion from  Rome,  363 ; marriages 
and  family,  363,  369  ; influence 
on  Reformed  churches,  363-364 ; 
appointment  at  Cambridge  and 
proposed  translation  of  New 
Testament,  365  ; share  in  eom- 
pilation  of  English  Prayer  Book, 
366-367,  378,  383-384;  letters 
to  ministers  of  Strasbourg,  367  ; 
his  book  Upon  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  presented  to  Edward  VI, 
367 ; burial,  367,  368 ; ex- 
humed and  burnt  at  Cambridge, 
368,  384 ; rehabilitation  cere- 
mony at  Cambridge,  368  ; eha- 
racter  of  his  influence,  369 ; 
grants  to  his  widow,  369  ; rela- 
tions with  Cranmer,  370,  372  ; 
letter  to  magistrates  of  Stras- 
bourg, 372 ; pension  of  £100, 
372  ; on  death  of  Fagius,  373  ; 
supports  union  of  Reformed 
churches,  381  ; eharacter,  383  ; 
his  grandson  in  England,  384  ; 
La  notion  de  Veglise  chez  Bucer, 
by  J.  Courvoisier,  595 

— Nathaniel,  369 

Buchanan,  George,  De  jure  regni  apud 
Scotos,  by,  42,  57  ; Vindiciae 
contra  tyrannos,  ascribed  to,  57 

Buchlein,  Paul.  See  Fagius. 

— Sarah,  daughter  of  Paul  Fagius, 

371 


Buckey,  Sir  W.,  portrait  by,  233 
Buckholt  Wood  (co.  Hants),  glass 
house  at,  140,  141,  142,  143 
Bude,  Guillaume,  422.  See  also 
GuiUaume  Bude  Association. 

— (Budaus),  Jacob,  of  Geneva,  588 
Buhet,  Elias,  529 

— Peter,  529 

Buisson,  Ferdinand,  obituary,  424 
Buliod,  Louis,  218 

BuUen,  Catherine  (afterwards  Duthoit) , 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Bullinger,  Henry,  letters  to,  from 
various  reformers,  336,  344,  345, 
355,  376,  377,  382  ; his  estimate 
of  Utenhove,  344 ; letters  to 
Elizabeth  to  recommend  Uten- 
hove, 345,  346  ; at  Zurich,  350, 
363  ; supports  union  of  Reformed 
churches,  381 

Bulteel,  Mr.,  Oxford  preacher,  205 
Bultimore  family,  enquiry,  430 
Bunet  (Bunnett),  family,  enquiry,  119 
Bungar.  See  Bongar. 

Burcher,  John,  correspondence  with 
Bullinger  on  Utenhove,  344 
Burckhart,  German  reformer,  379 
Bureau,  Francis  Philip,  529 

— Philip,  529 

Bures  Bethencourt,  Charles  de,  218 
Bures  SaiUy,  Miehel  de,  217 
Burgess,  Francis,  177 
Burgundy,  glass-making  in,  133 ; 

refugees  from,  534,  544 
Burke,  Edmund,  on  idea  of  contract, 
51 

Burleigh,  Lord.  See  Cecil,  Sir  William. 

BurneU, , Huguenot  portraits  by, 

234 

Burney  family,  148 
Buron,  Seigneur  de.  See  Gron, 
Louis  de. 

Burson,  Gabriel,  529 
Bury,  William,  275 
Burzy,  Sieur  de.  See  Pierrepont, 
Martin  de. 

Buteux,  Abraham,  163,  190,  522  foot- 
note, 529 

— D.,  522  footnote  1,  529 

— Elizabeth,  522  footnote  1,  529 

— Isaac,  and  wife  Elizabeth,  529 

— family  of,  515 
Butlimar.  See  Bultimore. 
Button-making  by  refugees,  28,  430. 

See  also  under  Occupations. 
Butty,  Francois,  522  footnote  1,  529, 
536 

Byard,  Thomas,  529 
Byles,  Miss  Emma  Mary,  192  foot- 
note, 194 
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Byles,  James,  202 

— John  BeuzeviUe,  202 ; descendants, 

203 

— John  Curtis,  and  wife  Bridget 

(Beuzeville),  201,  202,  210 

— Marianne,  210  ped. 

— Marie  Beuzeville,  203 

— Pierre  Beuzeville,  202 

— Samuel,  202 

— William,  journalistic  career,  202- 

203  ; Dr.  Fairbairn’s  account  of 
his  character,  203 

— Sir  WiUiam  Pollard,  M.P.,  203 

— (Bade),  family,  450 

Byrchman,  , letter  to  BuUinger 

quoted,  336 
Byssam,  John,  529 


Cabanell  family,  enquiry,  430 
Cablan,  Pierre.  See  Rambaut,  Pierre. 
Cabrier,  Charles  (1,  2,  and  3),  530 
Cabrol,  Madame,  159 

— Jean,  262 

— Louise.  See  Marat,  Jean  Paul. 
Cachart,  Elias,  530 

Cadets,  meaning,  97 
Cadier.  See  Codier. 

Cadix,  Pasteur,  discourse  at  Musee 
de  Desert,  423 

Cadman- Jones,  Henry  Martyn,  elected 
on  Council,  5 
Cadroy,  Joseph,  218 
Cadzand  (Zeeland),  French  church, 
proposed  publication  of  registers, 
285  ; visit  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Minet, 
285  ; founding  by  refugees  from 
Calais,  394 ; re-opening  of  church, 
1931,  394,  395-396  ; actes  lost, 
395  ; dispute  with  Dover  over 
property,  395 ; ministers,  see 
Bruckner,  Pierre ; Visser,  Rev. 
F.  A. 

Caen  (Normandy),  120 ; refugees 
from,  515  footnote  11  ; ministers 
at,  see  Bochart,  Samuel ; Du 
Bose,  Peter. 

Cagliari  (Sardinia),  159 
Cagna,  Peter,  530 

— Stephen,  530 
Cailhau,  Pierre,  181 

Caillard,  Caspar,  minister  at  Port- 
arlington,  and  wife  Marie  Anne 
(d’Arripe),  227 

— General,  account  of  portrait,  232 
Caillon,  Pierre,  530 

Caine,  Hall,  The  Christian,  by,  179 
Cairn,  Mr.,  embroiderer  to  George  II, 
204 


Calais,  Strasbourg  refugees  welcomed 
at,  93  ; refugees  from,  212,  531  ; 
Bucer  and  Fagius  at,  371,  372  ;; 
Huguenot  church,  dispersal  to 
Dover  and  Cadzand,  and  dispute, 
394-395 ; connection  of  Minet 
family  with,  444 

Calais,  Cadzand  and  Dover,  by  WiUiam 
Minet,  394-396 
I Calame,  Anthony,  530 
I — J.  A.,  530  ; goldsmith’s  mark,  511 

Caldevur,  Jaques,  100 

California,  Huguenot  Society  formed, 

I 116 

I Calish  (Poland),  343 
I CaUard,  Gabriel,  530 

— Isaac  (1),  530 

— Isaac  (2),  .525,  530 

— Joseph,  530 

— Paul,  530 

Calvin,  by  J.  D.  Benoit,  595 

Calvin  a Strasbourg,  by  J.  Pannier,  94 

Calvin,  Jean,  his  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  46 ; his  Institutes, 
assistance  of  PouUain,  46,  47,  88 ; 
on  duty  of  magistrates  towards 
kings,  47 ; ministry  at  Strasbourg, 
62,  66,  68,  72  Life,  by  Dyer, 
quoted,  65  ; Life,  by  Reyburn, 
quoted,  66 ; denounces  West- 
phal’s  intolerance,  67-68  ; inter- 
vention in  quarrels  at  Frankfort, 
69-70,  71  ; final  return  to 

Geneva,  72 ; liturgy  by,  75 ; 
on  English  liturgy  in  Frankfort 
church,  75,  76 ; kindness  to 
exiles  from  Frankfort  and  Stras- 
bourg, 76,  364 ; defends  Knox 
against  Frankfort  anglicans,  82  ; 
estimate  of  V.  Poullain,  87-88, 
89,  91  ; disapproval  of  discipline 
at  Glastonbury,  90  ; his  abusive 
language,  93-94  ; indignation  at 
Marbach’s  intolerance,  94  ; Les 
oeuvres  frangaises  de  Calvin  ante- 
rieures  a 1 642,  lectures,  112;  new 
portrait  discovered,  269 ; Last 
moments  of  Calvin,  painting,  269 
arrival  in  Geneva,  313  ; urges  D. 
of  Somerset  to  reform  Church  of 
England,  340  ; on  Ochino,  letter 
to  Pellicanus,  355 ; rebukes 
Peter  Alexander,  359  ; appoints 
minister  for  Threadneedle  Street, 
360  ; Hebrew  studies,  422 

Calvin  Museum  at  Noyon.  See  Noyon, 
Maison  de  Calvin. 

Calvinism,  dependence  on  federal 
idea,  53  ; aristocratic  tendency, 
53 
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Calvinists,  opposed  by  Lutherans,  63, 
67,  69  ; excluded  from  Peace  of 
Augsburg,  1552,  65,  336 ; ex- 
cluded from  edict  of  toleration, 
1555,  69.  See  also  under  Frank- 
fort : English  refugee  congre- 

gation. 

Cambernon,  Barbe  de.  See  Pierrepont, 
Richard  de. 

Cambridge,  professorships  of  Bucer 
and  Fagius,  365-366  ; reformers 
exhumed  and  burnt  at,  368  ; 
silver-plate  owned  by  colleges,  | 
499,  504  footnote 
Camelin,  Mathieu,  218 
Cameron,  John,  Professor  at  Saumur, 
564 

Camisard  War,  113  ; MS.  account  by 
Mazel  and  Marion,  belonging  to 
Major  Kennedy,  6,  126,  239, 
263  footnote,  284,  review  on 
publication,  406-408,  423  ; effects 
of  European  events,  263  ; novels 
upon,  264-265, 425 ; psychological 
character  of  Camisard  movement, 
406-407  ; history  of  revolt  by 
A.  Dumas,  review,  579-580.  See 
also  Cavalier,  Colonel  Jean. 
Campar,  George,  530 

— John  George,  530 

— Peter  John,  530 

Campion,  James,  elected  Fellow,  436 
Canary  seed,  grown  by  refugees,  292 
Canche,  Jacques,  530 
Canley,  Seigneur  de.  See  Carbonnel, 
Herve  de. 

Canot,  John  Charles,  166 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of.  See  Cran- 
mer,  Thomas  ; Herring,  Thomas  ; 
Parker,  Matthew ; Wake,  William. 
Canterbury,  All  Saints’  Church,  593 

— Duthoit  family,  silk-weavers  at, 

589-593 

— foreign  prebendaries  of,  355,  356, 

359,  360 

— foreign  refugees  at,  93,  526,  536, 

543 

— Holy  Cross  churchyard,  590 

— Poullain  at,  93 

— St.  Alphege’s  Church,  589 

— St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  590 

— St.  Margaret’s  parish,  593 

— St.  Peter’s  churchyard,  589 

— Walloon  and  French  church,  be- 

quest from  J.  Duthoit,  589-590 
Capito  (Koepstein),  Wolfgang  Fabri- 
cius,  Hebrew  scholar,  337,  370 
Capped,  James,  Pastor  at  Sedan,  565 

— Louis,  minister  and  professor  at 

Saumur,  459,  565 


Capped,  Louis,  pastor  at  Sedan,  565 
Capper,  George  Henry,  elected  Hon. 

Auditor,  124,  129,  436 
Carbonnel,  Herve  de.  Seigneur  de 
Canley,  386 

Cardoned,  Adam  de,  paper-maker, 
273 

Cardwell,  Rev.,  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho, 
155 

Carentan  (Normandy),  385  ; minister 
at,  see  Basnage,  Benjamin 
Carham  (co.  Northumberland),  234 
Carlow  (co.  Carlow),  French  settlers 
at,  223,  543  ; ministry  and  tomb 
of  B.  Daidon  at,  458,  477-478 
Carolina.  See  South  Carolina,  and 
Huguenot  Society  of  S.  Carolina. 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales  (after- 
wards Queen  Caroline),  gift  to 
Portarlington  ehurch,  294 
Carre,  Anne.  See  Berthon,  Jean. 

— Lt.-Col.  Henri,  Sully,  sa  vie  et  son 

oeuvre,  by,  review,  577 

— Jean,  135  ; licence  to  make  window 

glass,  terms,  136  ; petition  for 
leave  to  cut  wood  in  Windsor 
Great  Park,  136-137  ; contract 
with  Lorraine  glass-workers,  137, 
140  ; brings  foreign  glass-makers 
to  England,  136  ; glass-making 
business  in  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
136-137,  138 ; London  glass 
factory,  137  ; adoption  of  Vene- 
tian methods,  138 ; relations 
with  Becker,  136,  139  ; death 
and  burial  place,  138  ; will,  139 
Carrette  family,  enquiry,  120 
Carrickfergus  (co.  Antrim),  Huguenot 
commemoration  service,  426-427 
Carriere  family,  245 
Cartault,  Jean,  minister  of  Trevieres, 
letters  to  D.  de  Crespigny,  255, 
256  footnote 

Cartaut,  Matthew,  minister  of  Dieppe, 
563,  565 

— Moses,  minister  of  Dieppe,  565 
Carter,  Susanna  (afterwards  Duthoit), 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Carter  family,  enquiry,  277 
Cartier,  Jacques,  530 
Carver,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  James 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Casamajor,  M.,  minister  at  Middel- 
burg  and  Pau,  221 
Casaubon,  Isaac,  422 
Cassel,  Jacques  de,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Castalio, , refugee  in  Frankfort,  77 

Castang,  Philip,  530 
Castedranc,  Gedeon  de,  217 
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Castelfranc,  Josias  de,  218 
Castellio,  Sebastien,  book  by  F. 

Buisson  on,  424 
Castres  (Languedoc),  328 
Catalonia,  Huguenot  regiment  in,  98 
Cateau-Cambresis,  Treaty  of,  452 
Catechism,  compilation  by  a Lasco, 
used  in  England,  339 
Catherine  de  Medici,  Queen  Mother 
of  France,  conditions  during  her 
regency,  37-39,  411,  412 
Cauldwell,  Margaret,  ped.  to  face 
p.  589 

Caumont,  Count  de,  168 

— Armand  de.  Marquis  de  Maduran, 

98 

— Jacques  Nompar  de,  4th  Due  de  la 

Force,  Marquis  de  MontpouiUan, 
career,  96,  98 
Caux,  de.  See  Decaux. 

Cavalier,  Colonel  Jean,  Camisard 
leader,  100,  263  ; his  marriage, 
164  ; character,  410 
Cavalier,  Jean,  baker's  boy  and  British 
general,  by  A.  P.  Grubb,  review, 
408-410 

CavaUier,  Antoine,  100 
Cazenove,  Major  Edward,  death,  9 
Cecil,  Sir  WiUiam,  afterwards  Lord 
Burleigh,  relations  with  glass- 
workers,  137,  141  ; refugees’ 

petition  to,  358 ; report  of 
Synod  sent  to,  427 
Celeries,  Louis  de,  99 
Cellanius,  Ludwig,  369 
Celta,  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  psewc?. 
See  Languet,  Hubert. 

Ceson, , watchmaker,  530 

Cevennes,  France,  98  ; character  of 
country,  259 ; dialect,  261  ; 
persecution  of  Protestants,  262  ; 
novels  upon,  269,  425  ; refugees 
from,  300 ; guide-book  by  G. 
Tournier,  423  ; project  of  Na- 
poleon for  making  a separate 
department,  580.  See  also  Cam- 
isard War ; Cavalier,  Colonel  Jean ; 
and  ‘False  prophets.’ 

Chabbert,  Charles,  530 

— John,  530 

■ — Peter,  530 
Chabonettes,  Jacques,  100 

Chabot, , cure  of  Boue,  guide  to 

refugees,  417 

Chabrol,  Mark  Henry,  530 

— Matthieu,  530 
Chalons  (dep.  Marne),  535 
Chamberlain,  Thomas,  168 
Chambers,  Mrs.  Bertram,  elected 

Fellow,  435 


Chambers,  Elizabeth  (Nancy).  See 
Bambaut,  Richard,  cotton 
planter. 

— John  Easter,  and  wife  Eliza 

(Martin),  248 

— Richard,  officer  of  Frankfort 

church,  85,  86 
Chambrier,  B.  A.,  530 
Chamier,  Anthony,  153 

— Daniel,  pastor  at  Montauban,  563 , 

565 

— family,  151 
Champ,  Michel,  218 
Champagne,  Rev.  Arthur,  Dean  of 

Clonmacnoise,  427 

— Josias.  See  RobiUard  de  Cham- 

pagne. 

— Philip  de,  portraits  of  AUix  family, 

229 

Champeaux,  Sieur  de.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Jacques  (4). 

Champernown.  See  Rivet,  William. 
Champion,  Daniel,  530 
Champion  de  Crespigny,  Claude, 
refugee,  reconnaissance,  253 ; 
marriage  to  Marie,  Countess  of 
VierviUe,  253,  254  footnote,  255 
footnote 

— Sir  Claude,  254  footnote 

— Daumont,  resistance  to  closing  of 

church  at  Trevieres,  254 ; letters 
to,  recent  discovery,  254,  255  ; 
question  of  his  identity,  254, 
256 

— Gabriel,  253 

— Jane,  253  footnote 

— Peter,  253 

— Thomas,  253 

— family  of,  correct  form  of  name, 

253,  256 ; native  district,  253, 
254  footnote 

Champlaurier,  Thibaut  de.  See 
Thibaut  de  Champlaurier. 

Chancel  de  Lagrange,  Joseph,  Les 
Philippiques  . . . contre  Le  Due 
d'Orleans,  by,  574 

Chancellor’s  West  End  of  Yesterday, 
quoted,  399 
Changion,  Daniel,  100 
Cha.peau,  Peter,  530 
Chapelizod  (co.  Dublin),  24 
Chaperon,  Jean,  185 
Chapone,  Mrs.  inee  Mulso),  163,  165 
Chard  (co.  Somerset),  Huguenot 
craftsman  at,  542 

Chardin,  Sir  John,  London  house, 
150,  189  ; account  of  portraits, 
232 

Chardon,  Peter,  sen.  and  jun., 
530 
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Charenton  (nr.  Paris),  temple  at, 
copied  at  Copenhagen,  271 ; mini- 
sters, see  Allix,  Rev.  Pierre  (2), 
and  other  names  under  Paris. 

Charlepose, , watchmaker,  530 

Charles  I,  King  of  England,  story  of 
his  executioner,  56-57  ; employ- 
ment of  foreign  craftsmen,  503, 
551 

Charles  II,  King  of  England,  founds 
Savoy  French  Church,  144,  178  ; 
places  refugees  in  Soho,  146 ; 
action  against  Dutch  goldsmiths, 
505 ; grant  of  denization  to 
Protestant  refugees,  506 ; employs 
Huguenot  librarian,  600 
Charles  V,  Emperor,  demands  state- 
ment of  Protestant  position 
(Augsburg  Confession),  64,  335  ; 
enforces  Augsburg  Interim, 64— 65, 
68,  336,  339,  380;  defeat  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  65  ; Knox 
charged  with  treason  against,  80  ; 
summons  Diet  of  Worms,  334  ; 
wish  to  introduce  the  interim 
into  England,  336 ; deputation 
of  protest  to,  from  Strasbourg, 
364  ; imprisons  Dryander,  374  ; 
relations  with  William  the  Silent, 
451 

Charles  IX,  King  of  France,  39,  40, 
483 

Charles  X,  King  of  France,  576 
Charles,  Charles,  530 

— Gideon,  530 

— Paul,  minister,  469 
Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  first  Huguenot 

settlement,  250th  anniversary  of 
founding,  6,  12,  104-106 ; bad 
account  of  colony,  1686,  13-14  ; 
eminence  due  to  Huguenots,  47, 
105 

Charher,  Admiral,  speech  on  Du- 
quesne,  114 

— Elie,  centenary,  113 

Charlotte  Amelia,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
327 

Charlton,  Hon.  Robert  L.,  248 
Charmeau,  Marie,  544 
Charpentier,  Gideon  Ernest,  and  wife 
Ann  (Wright),  530 

— William  Peter,  530 

Charpy,  Jeanne  Gamier,  of  Lyons, 
231 

Charriere,  Madame  de,  578 
Charron,  Andrew,  sen.  and  jun.,  554 

— John, 166 

Chartier,  Daniel,  510  footnote,  530 

— Frances,  510  footnote,  531 

— Francis,  531 


Chartier,  Henriette.  See  Pilleau,  Peze 

(2). 

— Isaac,  531,  533,  536 

— Jean,  of  Paris,  510 

— John  (1),  career  as  goldsmith,  147, 

530,  531  ; apprentices,  511  foot- 
note 20,  526,  549  ; descent,  510 

— John  (2),  531 
Chasignett,  John,  531 
Chasles,Philarete,onFrench  peasantry, 

424 

Chassereau,  Andrew,  531 

— Francis,  531 

— Peter,  184 

Chastaigner,  M.  de,  and  wife  Eliza 
(Le  Noble),  240 

— Catherine  de,  240 

Chateau  Thiery  (He  de  France), 
goldsmiths  from,  550,  552 
Chateau  Vieux,  Gaspard  de,  100 
Chateaudun  (Orleannais),  237;  refugees 
from,  546 

Chateauneuf,  Marquis  de,  255 
Chatelaine,  John  Baptiste,  engraver, 
163,  186 

Chatellerault,  Yicomte  de.  See  Sur- 
geres,  Hugues  de. 

Chatellerault  (Poitou),  Garnault 
family  at,  485,  492,  493  ; anti- 
quity, 489  ; nomspatronomiques, 
489  ; strength  of  protestantism 
in,  490 ; Berthon  family  at, 
491-492 ; Church  of  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  registers,  492  ; refugees 
from,  528.  See  also  Garnault 
family. 

Chaume,  Martiale  de.  See  Garnault, 
Jacques  (3). 

— Noel  de,  490 

Chauveau,  John,  sen.  and  jun.,  531 
Chauvel,  David,  and  wife  Anne 
(Baudry),  226 

— Esther.  See  Dumont  de  Bostaquet, 

Isaac. 

Chauvin,  Antoine,  received  master 
goldsmith  after  working  at  Gobe- 
lins’ factory,  515 

— John,  sen.  and  jun.,  531 
Chavanon,  Pierre,  531 
Chazaux,  John,  516,  531 

— Peter,  516,  531 
Cheaube,  Thomas,  542 

Chef  Camisard,  Un,  Nicolas  Jouany, 
by  Marcel  Pin,  270 

Chelsea.  See  under  London,  districts, 
places,  wards. 

Chenevix,  Daniel,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Arabin),  230 

— Col.  Philip,  portrait  described, 

family  notes,  230 
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Chenevix,  Philippe,  275 

— Dr.  Pichard,  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 

427 

Cheparde,  Noye,  531 
Cherbourg  (Normandy),  Protestant 
church,  article  by  Mr.  Pannier, 
on  centenary,  597 

Chester,  Bishop  of.  See  Majendie, 

H.  W. 

Chetwynd,  William  Richard,  3rd 
Viscount,  application  to  make 
entrance  to  Les  Grecs  church, 
178-179 

Cheusses,  Jacques  Henry  de,  and  wife 
Renee  (de  Lauzere),  235 

— Louise  Madeleine  Henry  de,  por- 

trait described  235 
Chevalier  de  Bearn,  Jacques,  99 
Chevalleau  de  Boisragon,  Louis,  and 
wife  Marie  Henriette  (de  Ram- 
bouillet),  235,  289 

Suzanne  Henriette.  See 

Layard,  Daniel  Peter. 
Chichester,  Bishop  of.  See  Barlow, 
William. 

Chiddingfold  (co.  Sussex),  glass- 
making at,  136,  142 
Child,  Richard,  banker,  505,  528 
Chinard,  Professor  Gilbert,  editor  of 
Un  Francois  en  Virginie,  review, 
583 

Chion,  Jourdain,  pastor  at  Orange, 
and  wife  Olympe  (Coste),  232  * 

— Uranie.  See  Franyois,  Col.  H. 
Chipping  Barnet  (co.  Herts.),  428 
Chiskiacke  (Kiskyake,  later  York- 

town),  Virginia.  581.  See  also 
Yorktown. 

Chizadour  de  Grandry,  Jean  de,  217 
Choisy,  Cesar  de,  218 
Choquet,  Pierre,  182 
Christian  III,  King  of  Denmark,  66 
Christianisme  au  XX^  Siecle,  113,  422 
Christliches  Erhauungs-Blatt,  periodi- 
cal, 422 

Christol,  Rev.  Frank  H.,  elected 
Fellow,  435 

Christ’s  Hospital,  bequest  from  R. 

Blanchard,  505  footnote 
Churchill,  General  Charles,  517 
Clabon  or  Clabburn  family,  enquiry, 
430 

Clapham,  A.  W.,  Ill 
Clapies,  Louise  de,  99 
Claude,  archbishop  of  Turin,  account 
of  Albigenses,  409 

— Jean,  minister  of  Paris,  565 
Claus,  Francis,  531 

— • Isaac,  531 
Clausade,  Jean,  218-219 


Clausen,  Nicholas,  148  j 

Claverie,  Anne  Catherine  de,  225,  227 

— David,  227  | 

— Jean  Auguste  de,  and  wife  Marie  ‘ 

Magdelaine  (Dumont  de  Bosta-  | 

quet),  225,  227  ! 

— Marie  Julie  de,  225,  227  | 

Clayton,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Clogher  \ 

(R.  Clogher),  275  | 

Clemenger  family,  enquiry,  120  j 

Clement  or  Clemson  familv,  enquirv,  | 

277  ■'  ^ i 

Clergue,  Miss  Helen,  elected  Fellow,  3 i 

Cleveland,  Duke  of,  170 
Clewer,  Windsor,  572  ' 

Clifton,  Jonah,  silversmith,  101 
Clockmakers’  Company,  Huguenot  | 

members,  157,  526 ; opposition 
to  jewelled  watch  patent  of 
Facio,  158 

Clogher,  Bishop  of.  See  Clayton, 
Robert. 

'Clonmeen  (co.  Kildare),  33 
Clontarf  (Ireland),  cloth  smuggling 
at,  32  I 

Cloth-making,  See  Textile  industiy.  ' 

Cochereau,  Daniel,  531 

— Peter,  531  | 

Cockery  family,  136' 

Codier  (Cadier),  Simon  Peter,  530,  531 
Cogan,  Richard,  Librarian  of  Dr.  I 

Williams’  Library,  563 
Colar,  Daniel,  531  I 

— Isaac,  531 

Colbert,  Charles,  Marquis  de  Croissy, 
French  Ambassador,  148 

— Jean  Baptiste,  protection  of  Hu- 

guenot craftsmen,  503  { 

Colchester  (co.  Essex),  449  [ 

Cole,  WiUiam,  363 

Coleborne  Brook  (co.  Staffs.),  135  j 

Coleheston  (co.  Essex),  526  j 

Coleman,  Robert,  execution,  21  j 

Colengan,  John,  531 

— Pierre  Daniel,  531 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de.  Admiral  of 
France,  political  aims,  40 

— Louise  de,  454 

— Odet  de.  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  : 

death  at  Canterbury,  411 
Collections  for  a genealogy  of  Henzey,  \ 

Tytterys,  and  Tysack,  by  H.  S. 
Grazebrook,  132 

College  de  France  (College  des  Trois 
Langues),  history  and  quadri- 
centenary,  422 

Collier,  Jeremy,  on  Daillon  family, 

458 

Collins,  Sir  William  Job,  K.C.V.O., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  elected  Vice- 
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President,  5,  124,  282,  436  ; | 
on  Sir  S.  Romilly,  300  ; paper 
on  Garnault  Group  of  Families,  by 
435,  479-495  ; review  of  Vienot’s 
book  on  Cuvier,  575-577,  596  i 
CoUomby,  Abraham,  531  i 

— Jacob,  531 

Cologne,  conference  for  mediation  j 
between  Netherlands  and  Spain,  | 
44  ; Utenhove  at,  343,  344 
Colonisation  by  Huguenots,  proposed 
publication  of  list  of  names,  272 
Columbine,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Peter 
Columbine,  232 

— Paul,  and  wife  Esther  (Waller),  232 

— Peter,  biographical  notes  and 

portrait  described,  232 

— family,  unidentified  portrait,  232  j 
Colyer-Fergusson,  Sir  Thomas  Colyer,  I 

Bart.,  elected  on  Council,  4,  124,  j 

282  I 

Colyton  (co.  Devon),  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 430 

Comb,  van  der,  maker  of  railings,  169 
Combe,  Jacques,  218.  See  also  La 
Combe. 

Comber,  Philidelphia  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Combete  de  Lande,  Albert,  180 
Combray,  Dominique,  100 
Comfortable  Epistle  to  the  Afflicted 
People  of  God,  by  T.  Becon,  384 
Comrnentarii  . . . maximarum  . . . per 
tota^n  Europam  persecutionum  a 
Vuiclevi  temporibus,  etc.,  by  J. 
Foxe,  585 

Commission  de  I’histoire  des  Eglises 
Wallonnes,  of  Leyden,  elects  Mr. 
W.  Minet  as  correspondent,  7 
Communion  plate,  of  Le  Carre  church, 
101-103  ; chalices  of  West  Street 
French  church,  184  ; at  Portar- 
lington,  294 ; examples  in  Eng- 
lish churches,  499  footnote ; of 
Threadneedle  Street  church,  521 
footnote  2,  545 ; examples  by 
Huguenot  smiths,  522  footnote  4 
Communion  Plate  of  the  Church  of 
Le  Carre,  by  William  Minet, 
F.S.A.,  101 

Compere,  GuiUaume,  notary  of 
Marigny,  387 

Compiegne, , goldsmith,  531 

Compigne,  Michel,  531 
Compigny,  David,  531 
Compton, Evelyn  Elizabeth(afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— Sir  Francis,  160 

— Henry, Bishop  of  London,  directions 

for  site  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho, 


149  ; donation  towards  building 
of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  153-154 
and  erection  of  St.  James’s, Picca- 
dilly, 153-154,  399  ; assistance 
to  Greek  congregation,  172  ; 
commission  to  Severin  to  preach 
at  Thorpe-le-Soken,  295  ; kind- 
ness to  Daillon’s  children,  464- 
465  ; gifts  to  Daillon,  467  ; 
Daillon’s  defence  to  him,  476- 
477 

Comte,  Jean,  218 

— Pierre,  218 
Comtesse,  Louis,  531 

Conde,  Eleonore  de  Roye,  Princesse 
de,  94 

Conde-sur-Noireau  (Calvados),  385 
Confessio  Augustana.  See  Augsburg,. 
Confession  of. 

Congregationalism,  foreshadowed  by 
Glastonbury  French  church,  90 
Connor,  A.  B.,  artist,  331 
Constantin,  Philippe  Girardel,  531 
Contract,  idea  of,  in  politics,  49-51 
Conybeare  family,  237 
Cook,  Sir  Anthony,  350 

— Capt.  James,  299 
Cooke,  Mrs.,  484 

— Capt.  F.,  and  wife (Dupuis),. 

298 

Cooper,  William  Durrant,  account  of 
Roussel  family,  191,  201 
Cope,  William,  of  Dublin,  251 
Copenhagen,  French  Reformed  church 
centenary,  271  ; minister  at, 
see  Menard,  Philip. 

Copley,  Mr.,  of  Oxford,  205 

— William,  and  wife  Esther  (Beuze- 

ville),  192,  208 
Coqueau  charity,  559 
Corday,  Charlotte,  159 
Corder,  Claud,  531 
Cordes,  Jean,  190,  531 
Cork,  Huguenot  craftsmen  at,  519,. 
537,  548,  552,  553 

Cork  Goldsmiths’  Co.,  Huguenot 
members,  528,  530,  552 
Cormont  (Pas  de  Calais),  connection 
of  Minet  family  with,  444 
Cornasseau,  Isaac,  511,  531 
Corneille,  Capt.  Edward,  233 

— Capt.  Jean,  233 
Cornel,  James,  531 

Cornet  La  Bretonier,  Mdlle.  See 
Saurin,  Very  Rev.  Louis. 

Corney,  Louisa  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face'p.  589 
Cornu,  Peter,  531 

— Peter  Daniel,  531 
Corosey,  John,  531 
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Corporon,  Jean  (John),  goldsmith,  512, 
529 

— John,  surgeon,  532 
Correge,  John,  532 
Correges,  Benjamin,  532 

— Elizabeth,  532 

— James,  532 

— Peter,  532 

Correspondance  fraternelle  de  Veglise 
Anglicane  avec  les  autres  eglises 
reformees  et  etrangeres,  by  C.  G. 
de  la  Mothe,  476 

Cortelyou,  Emilie  Virginia.  See  Ram- 
baut,  Thomas. 

— John,  248 

Cosmopolita,  Eusebius  Philadelphus, 
pseud.,  pamphlet  by,  42 
Costatin.  See  Constantin. 

Coste,  Emile,  speaks  at  Musee  du 
Desert,  113 

— Olympe  (afterwards  Chion),  por- 

trait described,  232.  See  also 
La  Coste. 

Cotentin  (Normandy),  church  of, 
minister.  See  Basnage,  Ben- 
jamin. 

Cottereau,  Marc  Antoine,  100 
Coudart  (Coudert),  Bernard,  532 

— John,  532 

— Salomon,  532 
Couder,  Daniel,  532,  546 

— Henri,  and  wife  Marianne,  532 
Cougnon,  Moyse,  532 

Coulon,  Charles,  532 
Coupe,  Jacques,  532 
Courcelles-Chaussy  (Lorraine),  book 
by  R.  Mazauric  on,  595 
Courier,  Salomon,  218 
Courloyer,  Baron  de.  See  Crux, 
Jacques  Antoine  de. 

Court,  variations  in  meaning  of  word, 
190 

Court,  Antoine,  reorganisation  of 
French  Protestantism,  113,  580  ; 
letters  at  French  Hospital,  573- 
574  ; memoranda  by,  at  French 
Hospital,  574 

— Sarah  (afterwards  Duthoit),  ped. 

to  face  p.  589 

— • de  Gebelin,  Antoine,  letters  at 
French  Hospital,  573-574 
Courtail,  Lewis,  532 
Courtauld,  Anne,  portrait  described, 
233.  See  also  Jacob,  John. 

— Augustine  (Austin)  (1),  vintner  and 

wine-cooper,  522  footnote  2, 
532  ; London  house,  186  ; por- 
trait described,  233 

— Augustine  (2),  portraits  of  himself 

and  wife  described,  233 ; gold- 


smith, mark,  511  ; apprentices, 
516  footnote,  536,  547,  550,  551  ; 
career,  522  footnote  2 ; examples 
j of  his  work  described,  522  ; his 

i wife  Anne  (Bardin  or  Bourdin), 

j 532 

j Courtauld,  Louisa  Perina  (Ogier), 
wife  of  S.  Courtauld  (1),  522 
footnote  2,  532 

— Peter  (Pierre),  and  wife  Judith 
(Pantin),  520,  522  footnote  2, 
528,  532,  548 

— Samuel  (1),  516,  522  footnote  2, 
532,  536 

— Samuel  (2),  522  footnote  2,  532 
— Samuel  Augustine,  President,  pre- 
sides at  meetings,  3,  4,  123,  124, 
281  ; re-elected  President,  5, 
124 ; presidential  addresses, 
9-19, 131-143, 289-303;  portraits 
owned  by,  233  ; elected  Vice- 
President,  282,  436  ; retirement 
from  Presidency,  288 ; collection 
of  silver,  522  footnote,  523 
— family  of,  relations  with  other 
refugee  goldsmiths,  516 
Courteille,  Abraham  de,  217 
Courtois,  family  of,  10 
Courvoisier,  Jacques,  La  notion  de 
Veglise  chez  Bucer,  etc.,  by,  595 
Cousin,  Isaac,  sen.  and  jun.,  532 
Cousseau  family,  419 
Coutiers  de  la  Blachiere,  Angelique 
Julie.  See  Franquefort,  Capt. 
Fran9ois  de. 

— Charlotte,  227 
— Guy,  and  wife  Anne,  226 
— Guy  Auguste,  military  service  and 
death,  217,  224,  226  ; marriage 
to  Judith.  Julie  Dumont  de 
Bostaquet,  221 
— Isaac  Philippe,  226-227 
— Jeanne  Suzanne  Henriette,  227 
— Marie  Anne,  marriages,  227 
Coutois,  Joshua,  532 
Coutrai  (Flanders),  records  of  Crampe 
family  at,  583 
Couyon.  See  Cougnon. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  letter  to  Fagius,  371 
CoweU,  Henry  John,  Sixteenth  century 
refugee  churches  irt  Frankfort,  by, 
4,  6,  11,  62  ; elected  on  Council, 
124,  282,  437  ; represents  Society 
at  inauguration  of  CalvinMuseum, 
126  ; Strasbourg  Protestant  Befu- 
gees  in  England,  by,  281,  284, 
333-384 

Cowles,  George,  522  footnote,  532 
Cox,  Dr.  Richard,  almoner  to  Edward 
VI,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  76, 
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363 ; opposition  to  Knox  in 
Frankfort  congregation,  77-79  ; 
forms  Anglican  party  in  Frank- 
fort congregation,  78  ; appointed 
to  settle  disputes  at  Frankfort, 
78  ; assent  to  French  forms  of 
church  discipline,  79  ; obtains 
order  for  use  of  English  Prayer 
Book  in  Frankfort,  80  ; attempt 
to  prevent  secession  of  Calvinists 
at  Frankfort,  81  ; correspondence 
with  Calvin,  81-82,  83-84 

Cox,  Sir  Richard,  Huguenot  settle- 
ment on  his  estate,  214 

— ■ (Kok)  family,  enquiry,  430 

Coxhead,  George,  and  wife  Mary 
(Duthoit,  formerly  Powell),  ped. 
to  face  p.  589 

Cracow  (Poland),  Jean  a Laski  at, 
338 

Crammillion,  Peter,  sen.  and  ]un.,  532 

Crampe,  Fran9ois,  and  wife  Louise, 
exile  to  Germany,  583 

— Hermann,  584 

— Dr.  Thomas,  De  Flandrische  Fa- 

7nilie  Crampe,  by,  review,  583- 
584 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  sends  servant  for 
Strasbourg  refugees,  92,  93  ; 

hospitality  to  refugees  from 
Frankfort,  93 ; life  by  A.  C. 
Deane,  quoted,  337  ; foreign 
Protestants  invited  to  England 
by,  337,  355,  357,  365  ; relations 
with  Jean  a Lasco,  339,  340  ; 
brings  Vermigli  and  Ochino  to 
England,  347  ; relations  with 
Peter  Martyr,  349,  353,  355  ; 
efforts  to  aid  Protestant  refugees, 
358  ; friendship  with  Tremellius, 
361  ; letter  of  invitation  to 
Bucer,  364 ; request  to  foreign  i 
refugees  for  help  in  compiling 
Prayer  Book,  366-367 ; letter 
on  Bucer  to  his  widow,  370 ; 
on  death  of  Fagius,  letter  to 
Bucer,  372  ; Protestant  refugees 
in  his  household  at  Lambeth, 
372,  376  ; discussion  with  German 
theologians  in  London,  379-380  ; 
marriage  to  niece  of  Osiander, 
380  ; influenced  by  German  re- 
formers, 380 ; projects  for  a 
doctrinal  union  and  general 
synod  of  Protestant  Churches, 
380-381  ; knowledge  of  Stras- 
bourg church,  382 

Crauant,  de  la  Porte  de.  See  La 
Porte  de  Crauant,  de. 


Crawford,  Bridget.  See  Roussel, 
Laurens  (3). 

Creeny,  Mr.,  paper  on  Norwich,  by, 
293 

Crespel,  Honore,  532 

— James,  532 

Crespigny,  de.  See  Champion  de 
Crespigny. 

Crespigny  (Normandy),  254  footnote 
Crespin,  Guillaume,  goldsmith  in 
Paris,  510-511 

— Israel,  of  Saumur,  511 

— Jean,  author,  Actiones  et  monu- 

merda  martyrwn,  publication, 
585,  586  ; influence  on  J.  Foxe, 

585 

Actes  des  ynartyrs,  first  French 

edition,  details  of  copy  at 
French  Hospital,  585-586,  588  ; 
various  places  of  publication, 

586  ; poems  at  beginning,  586  ; 
bibliographical  account  of  ex- 
tant copies,  586-587 ; title-page, 
586-587 

Quatrieme  parti  des  Actes  des 

martyrs,  . . . par  J.  Crespin, 
1561,  587  footnote 

Recueil  de  plusieurs  personnes 

qui  ont  endure  la  mort  pour  . . . 
J esus  Christ,  by  J.  Crespin,  588 

— Jean,  goldsmith,  511 

— Louis,  532 

— Paul  (1),  161,  168,  510,  532  ; ex- 

amples of  his  work  described, 
521  and  footnote  4 

— Paul  (2),  532 

— Pierre,  511 

Crispin  Street  French  Church.  See 
under  London,  foreign  churches. 
Crofts,  John,  and  wife  Ann  (Le  Pla), 
portraits  described,  236 
Croissy,  Marquis  de.  See  Colbert, 
Charles. 

Croix  du  Merite  Militaire,  conferred 
on  Wellington’s  staff,  114-115; 
inquiries  by  Professor  Leonard, 
114 

Croixmare,  de, , 386 

Crommelin,  Louis,  233,  257  ; services 
to  Ulster  linen  trade,  302 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  encouragement  of 
Dutch  craftsmen,  503 
Croom,  George,  267 
Crosat,  Jacques  de,  217 
Cross,  Richard,  miniature  painter,  229 
Crowthorne  (co.  Berks.),  594 
Croy,  John  de,  minister  of  Usez,  565 
Croydon  (co.  Surrey),  93 
Croze,  Jacques,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(Balaire),  235 
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•Croze,  Marie  Anne  (afterwards 
Layard),  portrait  described,  235 
Crux,  de,  Gedeon,  Seigneur  d’Ar- 
dillon,  389 

— Jacques  Antoine  de,  Baron  de 

Courloyer,  and  wife  Louise  (de 
Machecoul),  390 

— Judith  de.  See  under  Le  Tresor, 

Jacques,  Sieur  de  Mesnil-Lam- 
bert. 

Cumberlege,  Fanny,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Cuming  Museum,  142 
Cuny  (Cuney),  Lewis,  512,  532 ; 

apprentices,  527,  543 

— Samuel,  532 
Curtis,  James,  death,  10 

— James  Henry  Nelson,  elected 

Fellow,  123 

— Spencer  Carey,  F.R.I.B.A.,  118 
Cust,  Sir  Lionel  K.C.V.O.,  Litt.D., 

F.S.A.,  death,  and  work  for 
Society,  9,  298 
Cuvier,  Clementine,  576 

— Frederic,  576 

— Georges,  Baron,  early  life  and 

education,  575  ; work  on  natural 
history,  575,  576 ; attitude 

toward  French  Revolution,  575  ; 
educational  appointments  in 
France,  575-576 ; religious 
opinions,  575,  576  ; marriage  to 
Mme.  Duvanal,  and  family, 

576  ; bust  by  David,  576  ; 
appearance  and  character,  576- 

577 

— Georges — le  Napoleon  de  Vintelli- 

gence,  by  J.  Vienot,  review, 
575—577 

— Rev.  Rudolphe,  576 


Dagoubert,  Robert,  Sieur  de  la 
Heurie,  387 

Dahl,  Michael,  portraits  by,  234,  238 

— Nicholas  Thomas,  186 
Dailhen,  J.  S.,  refugee,  571 

DaiUe,  Fran9ois,  and  wife  Jeanne 
(Berthon),  492 

— Franyoise.  See  Garnault,  Pierre  (2). 

— Jean,  and  wife  Judith  (Pelletier), 

491 

— Jean,  minister  at  Paris,  492,  565 

— Magdeline.  See  Meygret,  Pierre. 

— family  of,  connection  with  Gar- 

naults  and  Berthons,  489,  491, 

492 

Daillon,  Anne.  See  Grosvenor,  John. 

— Benjamin  de,  minister  at  Portar- 

lington,  218,  222-223  ; inscrip- 
tion on  tombstone,  458 ; ‘ Gallus 


Britanus,’  meaning  of  epithet,  ( 
458  ; aristocratic  origin,  459  ; » 

education,  459  ; marriage  to  u 
Pauline  Nicolas,  459  ; assumes  j 
title  of  Sieur  de  la  Levrie,  459  ; ' 

ministry  at  La  Rochefoucauld,  ,, 
459-460 ; flight  of  his  son  to 
sea,  460  ; sermon  to  Synod  at 
Marennes  and  resulting  persecu- 
tion, 460-462 ; controversy  wdth 
Mauduit,  462-463  ; sermon  on 
Doctrine  of  Devils,  Catholic 
persecution  following,  463-464,  ; 

svnod  censures  non-publication, 

464,  publication  in  Holland,  and 
Jurieu’s  criticisms,  468-469 ; i 

sends  children  to  England,  464  ; 
refuses  Oath  of  Allegiance,  464  ; ' 

sentenced  to  banishment  and 
suspension  for  receiving  relapsed 
Catholic,  465  ; takes  refuge  in  | 
England,  466 ; permission  to 
take  his  library  to  England, 
466-467 ; life  as  preacher  in 
London,  467,  469  ; sojourn  at 
Pest  House,  467  ; re-ordination 
question,  467  ; Socinianism 
charges,  468  ; letter  to  Hugue- 
nots of  Angoumois,  468  ; repu- 
diates views  of  Bekker,  468, 

469  ; his  defence  of  his  orthodoxy 
against  Jurieu,  469;  visit  to 
Ireland,  469  ; appointment  to 
projected  university  at  Kilkenny, 

470  ; work  for  Lord  Galway,  in  j 

Ireland,  470  ; life  and  ministry  i 
at  Portarlington,  470-471,  477  ; ' 

failure  of  mill  in  Portarlington, 

471,  477  ; losses  through  Act  of  , 

Resumption,  471  ; controversy  i 

with  Bishop  Moreton  on  re-  , 

ordination,  472-476 ; reply  to 

La  Mothe  on  loss  of  his  post, 
476-477;  his  family,  477  ; minis- 
try and  death  at  Carlow',  477- 
478 

Daillon,  Benjamin  de,  by  T.  P.  Le 
Fanu,  435,  458-478 

Daillon,  Charles  de,  477 

— Eleanor  de,  477 

— Jacques  de,  Comte  du  Lude, 

political  views,  458 ; Demonology, 
by,459,478;  visit  to  B.  de  Daillon, 

463  ; living  in  Buckinghamshire, 

464  ; tried  for  Jacobitism,  470 

— Pauline  de.  See  Paquet  de  la 

Boissiere,  Jean. 

Daillon  du  Lude,  account  of  family, 
by  Haag  and  Agnew,  458 

Dalby,  Jean,  217 
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Dallions.  See  Daillon. 

Damant,  Peter,  sen.  and  jun.,  533 

— Samuel,  533 

Damask,  manufacture  by  Huguenots, 
427 

Dambrinne,  Marie.  See  Duthoit, 
Estienne. 

Dammartin  (Dampmartin),  Catherine, 
marriage  to  Peter  Martyr  (Ver- 
migli),  347  ; death,  348  ; resi- 
dence in  college  at  Oxford,  352  ; 
burial  in  Oxford  Cathedral,  ex- 
humation and  reburial,  352-353 
Dampiere,  Captain,  pension,  402 

Dangicourt,  , bookseller  at  St. 

Jean  d’Angely,  461,  463 
Daniel,  Judith.  See  Arabin,  John  (2). 

— Captain  Richard,  249 

— Col.  Samuel,  description  of  por- 

trait and  family  notes,  230 
Daniell,  Michael,  249 

— William,  surgeon,  249 
Danois,  Daniel,  533 

Dantzic  (Prussia),  refugees  from 
London  at,  67,  342 
Danway,  Gyllam,  533 
Darassus,  Jean,  minister  in  Dublin, 
222 

Dargent,  Daniel,  533 

— Jacques,  533 

o33 

Darnal  (nr.  Sheffield),  56 
Darnley,  Duke  of,  169 
Darousseau,  See  Durousseau. 
Darquier,  Laurence,  533 

— William,  533 

Darquitt  (Darquit),  Henry,  533 

— James  (1),  silver  turner,  533 

— James  (2  and  3),  533  I 

Darros,  Henry,  99 

Daubenton,  Professor,  575 
Daude,  J.,  Camisard,  239 

— Rev.  Pierre,  portrait  described  and 

notes  on  life,  330 
Daunis  de  la  Lande,  Pran9ois,  217 
Daunis  du  Caillaud,  Pierre,  217 
Dauphine,  refugees  from,  601 
David,  Pierre  Jean,  sculptor,  576 
Davies,  Morgan,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Meredith),  201,  210  ped. 

Davis,  Dr.,  hymn-writer,  591 

— Dr.  Charles  Noel,  elected  Fellow,  i 

281 

— Major  H.  V.  Hart.  See  Hart -Davis. 

Davoy, , goldsmith,  533,  551 

De.  For  names  with  this  prefix  see 

also  under  following  word. 

Deane,  Canon  A.  C.,  Life  of  Cranmer, 
by,  quoted,  337 

— William,  175 


Debaufre,  Jacob,  533 ; wife  Marie 
(Roux),  and  children,  157,  168  ; 
grant  of  patent  to,  158 

— James,  157 

— John,  533 

— P.  and  J.,  firm  of  W’atch-makers, 

239,  399 

— Peter  (Pierre),  and  wife  Anne 

Elizabeth  (IJalleau),  157-158, 
533  ; grant  of  patent,  158 

— family,  399 

De  Bechon  family,  enquiry,  277 
Debi,  Pierre,  171 
Debreuil,  Pierre,  218 
Decaux  (Decos),  Lucas,  533 

— William,  533 

Decelee  family,  enquiry,  277 
Decos.  See  Decaux. 

De  Crespigny.  See  Champion  de 
Crespigny. 

De  Faye,  Professor  Eugene,  obituary, 
10 

— Francis  George,  death,  290 
Defensio  pro  populo  anglicano,  by 

Milton,  burnt  at  Oxford,  57 
Deffray,  Dr.  John,  176,  178 
Defoe,  Daniel,  399  ; authorship  of 
Madagascar,  446 

De  furoribus  Gallicis,  by  Ricaud,  41 
De  grotesco  perutilis  . . . Liber,  by 
N.  Rousseel,  551 
Deguester,  Charles,  533 

— Jacob,  533 

Deheulle,  Mary  Magdalen,  484 

— family  of,  graves  at  Tottenham, 

483 

De  jure  magisiratum,  by  Beza,  41,  45 
De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos,  by  G. 
Buchanan,  42,  57 

Delabarnedier,  James,  sen.  and  Jun., 
533 

Delabrill.  See  La  Pevrelle,  de. 
Delafons,  Isaac,  533 

— James,  533 

— John,  533 

— Philip,  533 

Delahaize  (de  la  Haize),  Alavoine  de, 
483  ped. 

— Jean,  of  Rochelle,  483 

— Moses  (1),  and  wife  Marie  (Alavoine), 

482- 483  ; burial  place,  483 

— Moses  (2),  483  ped. 

— Philip,  bequests  to  Romillys  and 

other  Huguenot  families,  481, 
482,  484  ; parentage,  482,  483  ; 
his  wife  Mary  (Alavoine),  481  ; 
director  of  French  Hospital,  483  ; 
house  and  land  at  Tottenham, 

483- 484  ; godfather  to  Catherine 
Romilly,  484 
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Delahaize,  family  of,  origin,  483 
Delahaye,  , goldsmith,  510 

— Anne.  See  Dumont  de  Bostaquet, 

Anne. 

— Jacques  Pierre  de,  533 

— Marie.  See  Le  Cauchois,  David. 
Delamain,  Charles,  533 

— Nicholas,  534 
Delamare,  Beignold,  534 

Delamot  Blagny,  Jacob,  Director  of 
French  Hospital,  156,  399 
Delamy,  Samuel,  534 
Delanderatz.  See  Anderbaratz. 
Delandre,  Bartholomew,  534 

— William,  534 

Delaprill.  See  La  Pevrelle,  de. 
Delarant,  James  Merle,  153 
Delasale.  See  Lasalle,  de. 

De  Laune,  Gideon,  534 

— Peter,  345,  346 

— William,  534 
Delaval,  Lord,  165 

Delederner,  John,  sen.  and  jun.,  534 
Delegal,  Captain  Andrew,  534 

— King  Charles,  534 
Delewrant.  See  Delarant. 

Delile,  Stephen,  534 
Delinbarret.  See  Anderbaratz. 

Dell,  Guy  F.,  and  wife  Edith  (Duthoit), 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Dellany,  Samuel,  534 

— Solomon,  534 
Delmestre,  John,  534 
Delonay,  James,  534 

— Lewis,  534 

Delor,  Francis  Lewis,  534 

— Lewis,  534 

Delphius,  William  Jacob,  engraver, 
451 

Delrieu,  Antoine,  100 
Deluick,  Joseph,  183 
Delunbard.  See  Anderbaratz. 
Demaid,  David,  534 

— Samuel,  534 
Demarest  family,  419 
Demonology,  by  Jacques  de  Daillon, 

459,  478 

Denmark,  trade  relations  with  Ireland, 
31  ; mission  of  B.  Molesworth, 
60  ; reception  refused  to  refugees 
from  England,  66-68 
Denys,  Abdiah,  minister  of  Dieppe, 
565 

Deppdall,  Guy,  534 
De  Principatu,  by  Salamonius,  45 
De  regno  et  regali  potestate,  by  Barclay, 
59 

Derieux.  See  Rieux,  de. 

Deringere,  Fran^oise.  See  Garnault, 
Jacques  (2). 


Derussat,  John,  534 

— John  Ayme,  534 

Desaguliers,  Dr.  Jean  Theophile,  148 
Desbois,  Lazarus,  161 
Desbrisay,  Theophile,  275 
Deschamps,  Francis,  166 

— Isaac,  161 

— Jean,  217 

Des  Charmes,  David,  534 

— Simon,  534 

Des  Cheusses.  See  Cheusses,  de. 
Deseret.  See  Desserett. 

Desergues,  Peter,  534 
Desert  Cevenol,  Le,  by  A.  Dumas, 
review,  579-580 

Desfarvaqiies,  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— Nicholas  de,  589 

— Susanne  (afterwards  Duthoit),  589, 

and  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Des  Gallars,  Nicholas,  565  ; ministry 
at  Threadneedle  Street,  360  and 
footnote 

Desherbiers,  Captain,  pension,  402 
Deshors,  Francis,  183 
Desinards,  Lamotte,  535 

— Peter,  535 

Des  Marest  family,  419 
Desmortiers,  Josue,'535 

Desnoyer,  , dancing  master,  148 

Desormeaux,  Elizabeth.  See  under 
Roussel,  Laurens  (1). 

— Francis,  196 
Despaigne  family,  450 

Des  Rhumeaux  (Des  Rumeaux), 
David,  554 

— Jacques  (James),  535 

— John,  535 

— Marie,  535 

Des  Romaines,  Captain  James,  163 
Desserett,  Samuel,  535 
Destaches,  John,  535 
D estructorium  viciorum.  See 
Linarius. 

Desvignes,  Peter,  535 
Des  Vignoles.  See  Vignoles. 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  328 
Detuncabard.  See  Anderbaratz. 

De  Tyrannia,  by  Bartolus,  39 
Deutsche  Hugenotten  Verein,  fortieth 
anniversary  meeting,  126 
Deveria,  Eugene,  painting  of  Calvin, 
by,  269 

Deverre,  Anthony,  535 

— Peter,  535 

De  Villiers,  Sir  John,  death  and 
obituary,  131 
Devin,  Peter,  535 
Devis,  Anthony,  535 

— John,  535 
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Devis,  William,  531,  535 
Devoluy,  Pierre  {pseud,  of  Col.  Gros- 
Long),  Sous  la  Croix,  by,  review, 
264-265 ; on  Frederic  Mistral, 
271  ; obituary,  425 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  gold  ewers  by 
Pierre  Platel,  owned  by,  517  ; 
collection  of  silver,  521  foot- 
note 4 

Deyo  family,  419 

Dezouche,  Isaac,  silk-weaver,  535 

— Isaiah,  535 

Dialect  words  from  Cevennes,  261 
Dibdin,  Sir  Robert  William,  elected 
on  Council,  5,  124,  282 
Dickens,  Charles,  494 
Dickenson,  Sarah.  See  Rambaut, 
John. 

Diderot,  Denis,  301 
Dieppe  (Normandy),  Huguenots  de- 
ported, 23  ; refugees  from,  292, 
494  ; ministers  at,  see  Car  taut, 
Matthew;  Cartaut,  Moses;  Denys, 

Abdiah;  LePage, ; St.  Paul, 

Francois  de  ; Venables,  John. 
Diet  of  Spires.  See  Spires,  Diet  of. 
Dieudonne  or  Dudeney,  family,  en- 
quiry, 429 

Digues  de  la  Touche.  See  La  Touche. 
Dijon  (Burgundy),  centenary  of  Pro- 
testant church,  113  ; goldsmith 
refugees  from,  507 
Distournell,  John,  sen.  and  jun.,  535 
Ditchfield,  Rev.  P.  H.,  on  Riou 
family,  299 

Dixon,  R.  W.,  History  of  the  Church 
of  England,  quoted,  383 
Doctor  Williams’  Library,  Gordon 
Square,  563 
Dolmetsch,  Arnold,  443 
Don,  General,  115 
Doodynere,  Anthony,  535 
Dorney,  Philip,  sen.  and  jun.,  535 
Dorset,  Charles,  6th  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville,  letter  granting  £5,000  to 
refugees,  276 

Douai  (Flanders),  seminary  at,  413 
Dougall,  Wilhelmina  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Douglas,  Miss.  See  Rambaut,  Gilbert 
Vincent  (1). 

— Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles,  and  wife 

Uranie  Lidie  (Marteilhe),  236 

— Lydia  Mariane.  See  Bingham, 

Rev.  Richard. 

Doulcet,  Paul,  535 
Dourdin  family,  290 
Doutoung,  John,  535 
Dover,  Huguenot  church  at,  Mr. 
Minet’s  account,  292 ; founda- 
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tion  from  Calais,  394  ; dispute 
with  Cadzand  over  property,  395  ; 
actes,  395  footnote ; three 
refugee  congregations  at,  292 
Dover,  Minet  family  at,  292,  445 
Dowd,  Charles,  and  wife  Maud  (Ram- 
baut), 251 

Down  and  Connor,  bishopric,  257 
Downes,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Ferns 
(R.  Leighlin  and  Ferns),  275 
Doyenne,  Nicholas,  183 
Drelincourt,  Anthony,  565 

— Charles  (1),  minister  of  Paris, 

565 

— Charles  (2),  565 

— Henry,  565 

— Lawrence,  565 

— Peter,  565 

— family  of,  9 
Drenas,  Mr.,  249 

Dromore,  bishopric  united  to  Down, 
257 

Druet,  , Professor  at  Saumur, 

461 

Druitt  (Drouet),  Thomas,  and  family, 
enquiry,  277 

Drury, , Madagascar,  by,  446 

— Emily  Lizzie  (afterwards  Duthoit), 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Dryander  (Duchesne,  Enzinas,  van 
Eyck),  Francis,  90,  372  ; letter 
to  BuUinger  on  Ochino,  355  foot- 
note ; origin,  374  ; imprisonment 
for  translating  New  Testament, 
374-375 ; flight  to  England  to 
escape  Interim,  375 ; appointment 
at  Cambridge,  letter  to  BuUinger, 
376  ; death,  377 
Du  Barris,  Pierre,  535 
Dubarry,  John,  153 
Dublin,  Archbishop  of.  See  Fowler, 
Robert ; King,  William. 

Dublin  : cloth-making  district,  29,  30, 
33 

— Dumont  de  Bostaquet  in,  211, 

212-213,  217,  222 

— foreign  craftsmen  in,  505  footnote, 

510,  512,  515,  516,  520  foot- 
note 5,  523  footnote  5,  526,  529, 
531-5^8  passim,  541-544:  passim, 
546,  550-554  passim  ; numbers 
in  1710-1780,  514,  516.  See  also 
Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Co. 

— French  refugee  colony,  character- 

istics, 28 

— Huguenot  churches,  discipline  in 

Conformed  church,  223-224;  re- 
mains, 252  footnote;  union  of 
Nonconformist  and  Conformed 
churches,  plan  of  Lord  Galway, 
2 T 
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470.  /See  a?5o  Lucy  Lane  chapel, 
Peter  Street  chapel,  St.  Mary’s 
chapel,  St.  Patrick’s  church, 
under  streets,  institutions, 
churches,  etc.,  below. 

Dublin,  Lunell  family  in,  11,  27-28 

— ministers.  See  Barbier,  Gabriel ; 

Bessonet,  F.  ; Darassus,  Jean  ; 
Lagacherie,  Joseph ; Possel, 
Charles  ; Scoffier,  Louis  Jean  ; 
Severin,  Jean. 

— refugees,  measures  for  their  en- 

couragement and  maintenance, 
275-276 

— streets,  institutions,  churches,  etc. : 

Archbishop  Marsh’s  library,  459 ; 
Big  Butter  Lane,  28 ; Bray 
Street,  211  ; Coles  Lane,  246  ; 
Copper  AUey,  212 ; Fownes 
Street,  554  ; Francis  street,  see 
above,  cloth  - making  district  ; 
guild  of  weavers,  35  ; Huguenot 
cemetery,  251  ; La  Touche’s 
bank,  301  ; Lucy  Lane  chapel, 
252 ; Meath  Street,  28,  29 ; Mer- 
rion  Row  graveyard,  20 ; Middle 
Abbey  Street,  250  ; Peter  Street 
chapel,  252 ; Prussia  Street,  246 ; 
St.  Anne’s  church,  224 ; St. 
Mary’s  Huguenot  chapel  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  107-108, 
213,  251  ; St.  Mary’s  church, 
251 ; St.  Patrick’s  French  church, 
222,  225  ; St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Mary’s  church,  252 ; Schoolhouse 
Lane,  476 ; Trinity  Guild  of 
Merchants,  35 ; Upper  Dorset 
Street,  246,  247,  249  ; Weavers’ 
Hall,  29 

Dublin  Goldsmiths’  Co.,  Huguenot 
members,  509,  510,  525,  527-529 
passim,  532-539  passim,  541- 
544  passim,  547-554  passim 
Du  Bois,  Andre,  100 

— Ebenezer,  535 

— Isaac,  535 

— John,  535 

— Joseph,  535 

— Obadiah,  535 

— family,  419.  See  also  Boyce. 

Du  Borda,  Lieut. -Col.,  402 

Du  Bose,  Peter,  minister  of  Caen, 
221,  231,  565 

Du  Bouchet,  Hector  Gregoire,  100 
Du  Boulay,  family  of,  9 
Du  Bourdieu,  Arthur,  elected  Fellow, 
435 

Du  Bousquet,  Ester.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Jacques,  Sieur  de  Champeaux. 

— Henri,  Baron  de  Verliacq,  99 


Du  Boze,  , letters  to  D.  tie 

Crespigny,  255 

Du  Caillaud,  Pierre  Daunis.  See 
Daunis  du  Caillaud. 

Du  Champ,  Jean  La  Boulay.  See 
La  Boulay  du  Champ. 

Du  Chayla,  Abbe,  263 
Duchesne,  Anthony  (Anthoine),  535 

— Claude,  535 

— Francis.  See  Dryander,  Francis. 
Du  Chesnoy,  Saloman,  99 

Du  Clou,  Pierre,  182 
Ducommieu  (Ducomien,  Ducornieu), 
Lewis,  527,  535 
Du  Cros,  Fran9ois,  218 
Dudeney.  See  Dieudonne. 

Dufaur,  Daniel,  163,  399 
Dufour, (?  Isaac),  535 

— John  Moses,  535 

Du  Foussat,  Pierre,  217 
Du  Houx.  See  Houx. 

Duke  of  York’s  Horse  Guards,  22 
Du  Lieu,  Sieur  de.  See  Laisne, 
Philippe. 

Dullea  family,  enquiry,  601 
Du  Lude,  Comte.  See  Daillon, 
Jacques  de. 

Dumain,  Peter,  535 
Dumas,  Andre,  Le  Desert  Cevenol,  by, 
review,  579-580 

— Hugh  Charles  Sowerby,  Judge, 

Deputy  - Governor  of  French 
Hospital,  Huguenot  history  in 
the  portraits  and  pictures  at  the 
French  Hospital,  by,  281,  284, 
326-332,  568 ; elected  on  Council, 
282,  437 

Dumbleton,  Bertram,  and  wife  Janet 
S.  D.  (Duthoit),  ped.  to  face 
p.  589 

Dumee,  Nicholas,  522  footnote  1,  529, 
536 

Du  Mesnil,  Sieur.  See  Gires,  Julien. 
Du  Mesnildot,  Jean,  385 

— Jean,  Sgr.  du  Mesnildot  et  Mire- 

ville,  385 

— Louise.  See  Le  Tresor,  Cyprien  ( 1 ). 

— N.  H.  Michel,  Sgr.  de  Magnoville, 

385 

— family,  arms,  391 

Dumont,  Antoine  Auguste,  Marquis 
de  LamberviUe,  226 

— Etienne,  324 
— ■ Lewis,  536 

Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  Anne.  See 
Ste.  Foy,  Anne. 

— Anne  (de  la  Haye),  221 

— Catherine.  See  Miffant,  Jacques. 

— Charles,  226 

— Daniel,  220,  221 
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Dumont  de  Bostaquet, Daniel  Auguste, 
211,  226 

— Elizabeth,  212,  226 

— Esther,  211 

— Fanchon,  226 

— Fran9oise.  See  Herondeville,  Ga- 

briel Morel  de. 

— Henri,  birth,  211,  212,  221,  226; 

scheme  to  buy  him  a commis- 
sion, 220-221 

— Isaac,  property  in  Normandy,  212  ; 

half-sister’s  claim  against,  225  ; 
wife,  Esther  (Chauvel),  226 

— Isaac  Antoine,  diai’ist,  at  battle  of 

Boyne,  23-24 ; value  of  his 
memoirs,  211  ; in  Dublin,  211, 
212-213,  217,  222;  at  Green- 
wich, 212,  220,  221  ; pensioned 
on  Irish  Establishment,  212  ; 
wife’s  income,  215 ; financial 
resources  in  exile,  215 ; re- 
duction of  pension,  216  ; settle- 
ment at  Portarlington,  216-217  ; 
takes  oaths  for  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  218  ; farm  in 
Pays  du  Caux,  220  ; house  and 
land  in  Portarlington,  220 ; 
connections  with  Holland,  220, 
221  ; offer  to  relinquish  pension 
on  behalf  of  son,  220-221  ; 
schemes  for  his  sons,  220-221  ; 
friends  among  refugee  ministers, 
221;  death,  225;  marriages  and 
descendants,  226-227 

— Judith  Julie,  225  ; birth,  211,  226  ; 

godmother  at  Portarlington, 
216-217  ; marriage  to  Antoine 
Ligonier  de  Bonneval,  221,  224, 
227  ; marriage  to  Guy  Auguste 
de  la  Blachiere,  226 

— Magdelaine,  212,  226 

— Marianne,  226 

— Marie  Magdelaine,  birth,  211,  226  ; 

life  history,  225,  227 

— Marthe,  212,  226 

— Samuel  Gabriel,  212,  226 

— Suzanne,  226 

— family,  corrections  of  pedigrees, 

224-225 

Dumont  de  Bostaquet  at  Portarlington, 
by  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  124,  125, 
211-227 

Du  Moulin,  Pierre,  minister  of  Paris, 
565 

Dunkirk  (Pas  de  Calais),  refugees 
from,  546 
Dunn,  James,  275 

Du  Peree,  Le  Blanc.  See  Le  Blanc 
du  Perce. 

Dupin,  Paul,  536 


I Du  Plan,  Benjamin,  574 
Duplessis-Mornay,  Philippe,  memoirs 
by  his  wife,  41  ; not  author  of 
Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,  42-43  ; 
friendship  with  Lauguet,  45 ; 
friendship  with  J.  Daille,  492 
Duplessis-Mornay,  Philippe,  by  R. 
Patry,  595 

Duplessy  (Duplasey),  Charles,  536 
Dupont,  Gainsborough,  artist,  portrait 
described,  with  notes  on  life,  330 

— Lewis,  of  London  and  San  Domingo, 

511,  536 

— Oliver  John,  536 

— Paul,  536 

— Stephen,  536 

Du  Port,  Baron  de.  See  Quellenac, 
Charles,  490 

Du  Portail,  Charles,  100 

— Jacques,  536,  549 

Du  Prat  (de  Prath),  Isaac,  100 
Dupre,  Jaques,  536 
Dupuis,  Desire,  430 

— John,  430 

— General  Sir  John,  298 

— Philip,  298 

— Pierre,  298 

— Thomas  Sandus,  enquiry,  430 

— family,  history,  298 

Du  Puis  de  Bruneval,  Pierre,  217, 219  ; 

wounded  at  Limeriek,  212 
Dupuy, , goldsmith,  510 

— Jean  Pierre,  536 

— Lambert,  536 

— Louis,  218 

Duquesne  (Du  Quesne),  Abraham, 
Admiral,  114,  271 

— family,  290 

Durand,  , emigrant  to  Virginia, 

early  life,  12-13  ; voyage  to 
Virginia,  13-14  ; friendship  with 
Sir  R.  Parker,  13-18  ; stay  in 
Virginia,  14  ; visit  to  Bertrand 
Servent,  15  ; language  difficulties 
in  Virginia,  15,  16 ; marriage 
scheme  refused  by,  17 ; in 
Maryland,  17,  18  ; criticisms  of 
Virginian  colonists,  18 ; return 
to  England,  18-19 ; memoirs, 
incompleteness,  19 

— David,  chaplain,  100 

— Marie,  421,  596 

— P.,  536 

— Pierre,  Pierre  Durand,  pasteur  du 

Desert,  by  A.  Farbre,  270,  423  ; 
martyrdom,  421  ; house  at  Bous- 
chet  de  Pranles,  596 
Durant,  J.  L.,  536 

— John,  536 

— Robert,  536 
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Duras,  Baron.  See  Durfort,  Louis  de. 
Duras  (dep.  Lot  et  Garonne),  242, 
249 

Durel,  Jean,  Dean  of  Windsor,  464 
Duret,  John,  sen.  and  jun.,  536 
Durfort,  Louis  de,  Baron  Duras, 
later  Earl  of  Feversham,  22 
Durham,  Bishop  of.  See  Pilkington, 
Dr.  James. 

Durham,  Dean  of.  See  Whittingham, 
William. 

Duroll,  David,  536 
Duron,  Pierre,  218 

Durousseau  (Darousseau,  Duruson), 
Matthew,  536 

Du  Roveray, , of  Geneva,  324 

Duryez,  James,  weaver,  536 

— John,  536 

Dutch  craftsmen  in  England  under 
Tudors,  496,  497,  498,  504-505. 
See  also  under  Goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, etc. 

Dutens,  George,  536 

— John,  536 

Du  Thisac,  See  Tyzack. 

Duthoit  (Du  Toict,  Du  Toit),  Albert, 
founder  of  Australian  fruit  trade, 
591 

— Antoinette.  ASeeNoeud,  Samuel  de. 

— David,  of  Melford  Lodge,  Hornsey, 

and  wife  Martha  (Lewis),  591 

— Estienne,  and  wife  Marie  (Dam- 

brinne),  589 

— Everard,  591 

— Guilbert,  and  wife  Philipotte,  589 

— Henry,  and  wife  Mary  (Hadlow), 

593 

— Jacques  (1),  extracts  from  his  will, 

589  ; marriages  to  Susanne  Des 
Farvaques  and  Marie  Le  Sedt, 

589 

— ■ Jacques  (2),  migration  from 

Canterbury  to  Spitalfields,  590  ; 
his  wife  Elizabeth  (Boubay), 

590 

— James  (1),  590-591  ; his  marriages 

to  S.  Carter  and  Brown, 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— James  (2),  593 

— James  (3),  and  wife  Mary  (Trim- 

nell),  593 

— Jane.  See  Lesez,  Isaac. 

— Jane  Trimnell,  593 

— Janet,  591.  See  also  Dumbleton 

(Bertram). 

— John,  migration  to  Yorkshire, 

592-593  ; his  mauriages  to  A. 

Rossiter  and  Winter,  ped. 

to  face  p.  589 

— John  Norman,  elected  Fellow,  435 


Duthoit,  Jonathan,  his  wife  Maria 
(Street),  ped.  to  face  p.  589,  591  ; 
character,  592  ; foundation  of 
Nicholl  St.  missions  and  schools 
by,  592 ; portrait  at  French 
Hospital,  591 

— Peter  (1),  and  wife  Jeanne  (Mess- 

man),  590 ; destruction  of  his 
portrait,  590 

— Peter  (2),  and  wife  Mary  (Hawkins), 

590 

— Peter  (3),  stockbroker,  591  ; mar- 

riages to  Jane  Lum  and  Sarah 
Everard,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— Stephen,  589 

— Dr.  William,  590  ; curate  of  Crow- 

thorne,  593-594 

— family,  connection  with  Bank  of 

England,  593 ; full  pedigree, 
which  see  for  members  of  family 
not  given  above,  to  face  p.  589 
Dutour,  Peter,  153 

"Duval,  Abraham,  and  wife  Marie 
(Malefrein),  196 

— David,  330 

— Philip,  331 

— Stephen,  331 

— family,  long  connection  with  French 

Hospital,  330-331 
Duvanal,  Louis  Philippe,  576 

— Mme.  See  under  Cuvier,  Georges. 
Dyer,  Thomas  H.,  Life  of  Calvin, 

quoted,  65  ; account  of  Marian 
exiles  to  Denmark,  67  ; on 
English  church  at  Frankfort,  69 


East  Friesland.  See  Emden. 

Eccles,  William,  252 
Eccleshall  (Staffs),  142 
Edict  of  toleration,  1787,  596 
Edicts  against  Huguenots,  various 
declarations,  465,  466 
Edinburgh,  use  as  false  imprint,  42  ; 
Picardy  Place,  Leith,  French 
colony,  294 ; George  Street 
French  chapel,  295  ; Lady 
Tester’s  chapel  for  refugees,  295 
Edward  VI,  King  of  England,  Charter 
to  Huguenot  churches,  copy  pre- 
sented to  Society,  3 ; receives 
Strasbourg  refugees,  93  ; grant 
of  letters  patent  to  Jean  a Lasco, 
for  founding  Strangers’  Church, 
341  ; relations  with  Martin  Bucer, 
367-368,  369,  370  ; last  prayer, 
recorded  by  Poullain,  374  ; letter 
to,  introducing  Dryander,  376 ; 
grant  of  charter  to  refugees  for 
worship  in  Austin  Friars,  383,. 
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555  ; character,  Becon’s  account, 
384  ; effect  of  early  death,  380, 
381 

Eglise  Huguenot e Lorraine  : Courcelles- 
Cliaussy,  by  R.  Mazauric,  595 
Eglise  Reformee  de  Paris  sous  Louis 
XIII,  by  J.  Pannier,  423 
Eglises  Reform  ees  de  Bordeaux,  by 
A.  Maithet,  424 

Egmont,  Anne  d’,  wife  of  William  of 
Orange,  452 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  362  ; 
restores  church  of  Austin  Friars 
to  refugees,  345-346 ; wish  to 
bring  Peter  Martyr  back  to 
England,  350-351 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  silver 
service  made  by  Huguenot  smiths 
for,  521 

Elizabeth  City  (Virginia),  15 
Elizabethtown  (New  Jersey),  419 
Ellard,  George,  536 
Elliston,  What-God-will,  185 
Ellys  (Ellis),  John,  portrait  painter, 
153 

Elrieux,  d’.  See  Rieux,  Jean  de. 
Elsinore  (Denmark),  reception  refused 
to  refugees  from  England,  67, 
342 

Ely,  Bishop  of.  See  Cox,  Dr.  Richard. 
— Dean  of.  See  Allix,  John  Peter  (1). 
Emau  family,  enquiry,  600 
Emden  (Hanover),  refugees  from 
England  received,  67  ; work  of 
Jean  a Lasco  in,  339,  340,  342  ; 
refugee  congregation,  Jean  a 
Lasco’s  wish  to  bring  to  London, 
341  ; silversmith  from,  530 
Emo.  See  Emau. 

Enfield  (co.  Middlesex),  Bowling 
Green  House,  acquired  by  Gar- 
nault  family,  485,  486 ; passes  to 
Bowles  family  and  is  destroyed, 
488  ; replaced  by  Myddelton 
House,  488  ; drawing  by  Mr. 
Bowles  exhibited,  495 
England,  art  in,  predominance  of 
Teutonic  influences,  496,  497 ; 
early  foreign  influences,  496 
England,  Church  of,  attitude  to 
ordination  by  foreign  churches, 
223,  475  ; attempt  at  unity  of 
doctrine  with  German  reformers, 
379-380 

English  revolution,  58 
Enquiry  into  ...  a singular  disease 
of  the  eye,  by  Marat,  159 
Entreiiens  sur  la  correspondance  frater- 
nelle  de  V eglise  Anglicane  etc., 
by  C.  G.  de  la  Mothe,  476 


Enzinas,  Francisco.  See  Dryander, 
Francis. 

Eon,  Chevalier  d’,  158 
Eppe,  David  Proisy  d’,  215,  217,  222 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  relationship  with 
Jean  a Lasco,  338 
Escroignard,  James,  536 

— Stephen,  536 
Espine,  de  1’.  See  Spina. 

Etaples  (Picardy),  565 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  148 
Evans,  G.  Eyre,  loan  of  silver  to  exhi- 
bition, 535 

— Miss  Joan,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  paper 

on  Huguenot  craftsmen,  by,  436, 
496-554 

Everard,  Sarah.  See Duthoit,  Peter  (3). 
Examen  du  principale  pretexte  de  V op- 
pression des  reformez  en  France. 
See  Daillon,  B.  de,  sermon  on 
Doctrine  of  Devils. 

Exeter,  foreign  craftsmen  at,  532, 
541,  542,  546,  548  ; Huguenot 
church  at,  571 

Exhibition  of  documents  on  four 
centuries  of  colonisation,  272 
Exshaw,  John  Thomas,  and  wife 
Suzannah  (Nairac),  enquiry,  119 
Eyck,  van,  Francis.  See  Dryander, 
Francis. 

Eymars,  David,  536 

— John, 536 
Eyre,  Thomas,  275 
Eythorne  (co.  Kent),  208 


Faber  (Fabri,  Fabry),  James,  565 

Fabre,  Jean,  580 

Facio,  Nicholas,  watchmaker  in  Soho, 
158  ; associated  with  Cevennes 
prophets  and  Portales,  239,  399 

Facquier  (Mrs.),  Margaret,  481,  483  ; 
connection  with  Philip  de  la 
Haize,  482,  484 ; lives  with  Peter 
Romilly’s  family,  484 

— Peter  (1),  and  wife  Madeleine 

(Alavoine),  482,  483  ped. 

— Peter  (2),  483  ped. 

Fage,  D.  G.,  Camisard,  239 

Fagius,  Paul,  journey  to  England 

from  Strasbourg,  65,  92-93,  336, 
365,  371-372,  377  ; induced  by 
Peter  Martyr  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, 347-348  ; invitations  to 
England  from  Cranmer,  357,  365, 
371  ; in  England  with  Cranmer, 
337,  357  ; application  to  Cecil  to 
aid  refugees,  358  ; appointment 
at  Cambridge  and  proposed 
translation  of  Old  Testament, 
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365;  death,  361,  365-366,  372, 
373  ; exhumation  and  burning, 
368,  384 ; rehabilitation  cere- 

mony at  Cambridge,  368  ; sum- 
mary of  early  life  and  education, 
370 ; life  in  Strasbourg,  370  ; 
schoolmaster  at  Isne,  370  ; mar- 
riage, 370  ; professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Strasbourg  and  Heidelberg, 
370-371  ; pension  of  £100,  372  ; 
letter  to  Ulstetter,  377 
Fagius,  Paul,  junior,  372,  377 
Fairbairn,  Dr.,  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  203 

Fairbrother,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  contribution 
on  Dublin  charitable  society,  274 
Falaise  (Normandy),  387 
Falloux,  M.  de,  on  Papal  espionage, 
413 

‘ False  prophets  ’ from  Cevennes  in 
London,  239,  260 

Famichon,  Sieur  de.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Daniel. 

Faquier.  See  Facquier. 

Farbre,  Andre,  Pierre  Durand,  jpasteur 
du  Desert,  by,  270,  423 
Farel,  Guillaume  (William),  87,  91,  92, 
338  ; hostility  to  Poullain,  89  ; 
friendship  with  Roussel  family, 
195 

Farnham  (co.  Surrey),  Huguenot 
portraits  at,  241 
Farvaques.  See  Desfarvaques. 

Fasti  of  St.  Patricks  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  by  H.  J.  Lawlor,  review, 
107 

Fauche  (Fauchay),  Anne.  See  Ram- 
baut,  Pierre. 

— Jeanne.  See  Rambaut,  Leonard 

Pierre. 

— family,  of  St.  Ferme,  249 
Fauconnier  family,  419 
Faure  (Faure),  Elizabeth,  536 

— Francis,  150 

— Jean,  217 

— Peter,  536 

Fautrat  (Faltrat,  Faultrat),  Daniel, 
565 

— HiUary,  minister  in  Guernsey,  565 
Favre,  Henrique  (Henry),  536 
Fawdry,  John  Wood,  elected  Fellow, 

435 

Faye,  de.  See  De  Faye. 

Federalism,  in  Holland,  60 ; in 
Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,  48, 
53-55 

Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies  of 
America,  Inaugural  Convention, 
285  ; invitation  to  Convention, 
439,  451 


Felibrige  association,  425 
Feline  (Fellen),  Edward  (1),  gold- 
smith’s mark,  511  ; cake-basket 
by,  523 ; business  career,  523 
footnote,  536  ; apprentices,  537, 
548 

— Edward  (2),  523  footnote  2,  536 

— Magdalen,  goldsmith,  523  foot- 

note 2,  537 

— Peter,  536 

Felle,  M.,  minister,  221 
Fellen.  See  Feline. 

Fenner,  Thomas,  and  wife  Jane 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Fenouillet,  Anne,  537 

— Peter,  184 

Fens,  drainage  by  foreign  refugees, 
29L  S^ee  aZ5o  All ix,  Charles  (1). 
Feny,  Jacques  de,  Sieur  de  Lonquin, 
387 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary,  69 
Ferment,  Moise,  218 
Fermignac  family,  enquiry,  429 
Fernfold  Wood  (co.  Sussex),  glass 
factory,  139,  140.  See  also  Wis- 
borough. 

Ferns,  Bishop  of.  See  Dovmes, 
Robert. 

Feron,  John,  537 

Ferre,  Jean  Jaques  Emmanuel  de, 
and  wife  Harriet  Gireaudeau,  en- 
quiry, 601 

Ferrot,  Antoine,  100 
Ferry,  Albert  John,  elected  Fellow, 
435 

— Cecil  Rudolph,  elected  Fellow,  435 

— Horace  Arthur,  elected  Fellow,  435 

— Paul  de,  99 

Fert,  Anthony,  dancing  master,  158 
Fertel.  ASeeLaFerte. 

Feuguereau  (Feaugreau),  William, 
professor  at  Leyden,  565 
Feversham,  Earl  of.  See  Durfort, 
Louis  de. 

fiolkes.  Sir  William  Everard  Browne, 
Bart.,  death,  131 
ffoulkes.  See  Folkes. 

Field,  Mary  Ann  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Finer,  Thomas,  and  wife  Theodosia 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women, 
by  Knox,  quoted,  95 
First  Settlers  of  ye  Plantations  of 
Piscataway  and  Woodbridge,  by 
0.  E.  Monnette,  review,  268,  418 
Fish,  family  of.  See  Poisson. 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
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Fitzhugh,  Colonel  William,  of  Virginia, 
entertains  French  settlers,  17-18 
Fitzpatrick,  W.  J.,  attack  on  Major 
Sirr,  426 

FitzwiUiam,  Earl,  silver-ware  owned 
by,  517  footnote  1 
Flax,  grown  by  refugees,  292 
Flemish  craftsmen,  early  unpopu- 
larity, 496,  499 ; numbers  in 
England  and  influence  on  national 
art,  498,  499-500  ; influx  into 
England  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Elizabeth,  496,  497,  499  ; gold- 
smith, 551 

Fletcher,  Anne.  See  Le  Gay,  Jona- 
than Acklom. 

Fleurant,  David,  511,  537 
Fleuriau  family,  489,  493 
Flotner,  Peter,  of  Nuremberg,  influence 
on  designs  of  English  silver,  498 
and  footnote 
Floyd,  Rev.  Canon,  293 
Flusliier,  Balthazar,  150 
Flushing  (Holland),  minister  at,  221 
Foi  et  Vie,  magazine,  on  Protestants 
and  Algeria,  271  ; commemora- 
tion of  F.  Mistral,  271 
Foisseau,  Abraham,  537 

— James,  537 

Folkes  (ffoulkes),  Martin,  174,  175 
Fom bonne,  Daniel,  218 
Fontaine,  Peter,  enquiry,  601 

— Thomas,  537 

— See  also  Fountaine  and  La  Fon- 

taine. 

Fontanier,  Captaine  Jean  de,  217,  220 
Fontenay,  Seigneur  de.  See  Levesque, 
Jean. 

Fontenay-sur-le-Vey,  Seigneur  de.  See 
Le  Tresor,  Louis,  Sieur  de  La 
Rocque. 

Fonvive,  John  de,  work  for  Hunger- 
ford  Market  church,  190 
Foran,  Jean.  See  Forent. 

Ford,  John  Henry,  elected  FeUow, 
123 

Foreign  craftsmen.  Guild  recognised 
by  Henry  VIII,  496.  See  also 
under  Refugees,  Goldsmiths,  and 
various  nationalities. 

Foreign  Reformed  Churches  in  United 
Kingdom,  ministers,  poverty, 
107 ; holding  of  several  livings  by, 
107-108  ; validity  of  ordination, 
attitude  of  English  bishops,  223, 
475  ; permission  for  the  exercise 
of  the  ministry  granted  to,  468 

— their  dying  out,  109 

— two  types,  296-297  ; question  of 

conformity,  see  Portarhngton, 


French  Church  ; for  indi vidua  1 
churches,  see  under  London  and 
other  place-names. 

Forent,  Jean,  minister  of  La  Patente, 
151 

Forest,  Peter,  537 
Forest,  de,  family  of,  419 
Formula  of  Concord,  enforcement  at 
Frankfort,  1563,  71 

Forsey, , notary  at  RemiUy,  390 

Fort  James,  Virginia,  15 
Forty-two  Articles  of  Edward  VI,  debt 
to  Augsburg  Confession,  379-380 
‘ Forty-five  ’ rebellion.  Huguenot 
officers  against  Pretender,  328, 329 
Fouace,  Gabriel,  enquiry,  601 

— Sarah.  See  Nourse,  James. 

Foubert,  , riding  master,  151 

— Philippe,  218 

— Thomas,  167 
Foucauld,  Jacques,  537 

— Peter,  537 

Foulet, , goldsmith,  510 

— Pierre,  537 

Fountaine,  Nicholas,  168.  See  also 
Fontaine. 

Four,  Francis.  See  Faure. 

Fourestier,  Fran9ois,  533 
Fournier,  Gabriel,  168 

— Lidie,  237 
Fournier  eharity,  559 
Fourreau,  Ayme,  218,  537 

— John,  537 

Fowler,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
251 

Fox,  Deborah,  29,  30 

— John,  on  exhumation  of  Bucer  and 

Fagius,  384 

— ■ Norman,  life  of  T.  Rambaut,  by, 
248 

Foxe,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
delegate  to  Schmalkald  League, 
379 

— John,  account  of  the  disputation 

on  the  Real  Presence,  373-374  ; 
eonnection  between  his  Book  of 
Martyrs  and  Crespin’s  Actes  des 
Martyrs,  585 ; early  works  on 
persecutions  from  Wycliffe  to 
Mary  I,  585 ; exile  during 
Marian  persecutions,  585 
Fraigneau  (Fragneau),  Adam,  537 

— Andrew,  537 

— Andrew  Peter,  537 

— Isaac,  sen.  and  jun.,  537 

— James,  537 

— John,  537 
Fraillon,  Blanche,  537 

— Claude,  537 

— James,  537 
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Franaux,  Peter,  537 
France,  political  situation  in  1559, 
37-39 ; political  theories  in 
16th  century,  38-39 ; unity  of 
government  in  16  th  century, 
forces  for  and  against,  38-41  ; 
Estates  General,  views  of  Lan- 
guet,  52  ; prohibition  of  manu- 
facture of  plate,  508 

— Cour  des  Monnaies,  enforced  re- 

ception of  King’s  goldsmith, 
507  ; petition  to,  against  Pro- 
testant goldsmiths,  508 
Francis  I,  King  of  France,  founds 
College  de  France,  422 
Francis  Bonaventure,  vessel,  581 
Franco-Gallia,  by  F.  Hotman,  41,  45  ; 
translation  by  Molesworth,  60- 
61 

Franyois,  Abraham,  99 

— Col.  H.,  and  wife  Uranie  (Chion), 

portraits  described,  232 

— Henri  van,  minister  at  Amsterdam, 

and  wife  Antoinette,  237 

— Lidie,  portrait  described,  232.  See 

also  Marteilhe,  Daniel. 

Francois  en  Virginie,  edited  by  G. 

Chinard,  review,  583 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  English  re- 
fugee congregation,  62,  333  ; dis- 
sensions, 69  ; Troubles  at  Frank- 
fort, an  account  of,  73-74 ; church 
shared  with  French  exiles,  74-75, 
76-77  ; undertaking  to  conform 
to  French  liturgy,  etc.,  74-75, 
77,  79  ; ministers  appointed,  75  ; 
dissensions  over  form  of  liturgy, 
75-80;  non  - Anglican  liturgy 
adopted,  75,  76,  79 ; use  of 
English  Prayer-book  restored, 
80-81  ; secession  and  exile  of 
Calvinist  section,  76,  80-83  ; 

recognition  obtained  from  magis- 
trates, 77  ; plot  to  expel  Knox, 
79-80  ; meeting  of  Anglican  and 
Calvinist  parties,  82-83  ; Cal- 
vinist party’s  charges  against 
Anglicans,  83  ; disputes  over 
authority  of  pastor,  85  ; History 
of  that  stir  and  strife  in  the  English 
Church  , . . 1557,  86;  letter  to 
Geneva  on  diversity  of  cere- 
monies, 86-87  ; ministers,  6*ee 
Knox,  John  ; Whitehead,  David  ; 
Horne,  Robert. 

— French  refugee  congregation,  es- 

tablishment from  Glastonbury, 
62,  66,  68 ; destruction  by 

Lutherans,  66  ; internal  dissen- 
sions during  Poullain’s  ministry. 


69,  70-71,  374  ; persecution  and 
dispersion,  71  ; magistrates  and 
Poullain  intervene  in  disputes, 
85-86 ; independent  character, 
90 ; in  exile  at  Geneva,  95 ; 
Poullain’s  ministry,  374  ; minis- 
ters, see  Hoi  brae,  Guillaume  ; 

Morellio, ; Perucel,  Francois ; 

Poullain,  Valerand ; Vauville, 
Richard  ; Whitehead,  David 
Frankfort  - on  - the  - Main,  ‘ White 
ladies  ’ church  assigned  to 
refugees,  68,  343 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  refugees  at, 
490 

Frankfort,  Sixteenth  century  refugee 
churches  in,  by  H.  J.  Cowell,  62 
Franquefort,  Angelique,  227 

— Ester,  227 

— Captain  Fran9ois  de,  and  wife 

Angelique  Julie  (Coutiers  de  la 
Blachiere),  227 
^ Julie  Charlotte,  227 

— Marie  de,  227 

— Pierre  de,  and  wife  Benigne  (de 

Bonnefoy),  217,  227 

— Pierre  Auguste  de,  minister  at 

Waterford,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Hackett),  227 

Frean,  Miss  Mary  Heudebourck  Hine, 
death, 10 
Freau,  Pierre,  218 
Freboul,  John,  537 

— Peter,  537 

Frederic  III,  Count  Palatine,  361 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  189 
French  Hospital  (La  Providence),  202; 
Le  Carre  communion  plate  at, 
103  ; portraits  at,  326-332 ; 
foundation  and  first  officials, 
326-327,  569;  debt  to  Philip 
Menard,  327  ; sermon  by  Claude 
Scoffier,  397  ; legacy  of  Elizabeth 
Bosquet,  429.  See  also  Pest 
House. 

French  Hospital  Library,  recent  gifts 
of  books  and  pictures,  3,  4,  7, 
127,  439,  585,  588  ; Wagner  col- 
lection of  materials  for  pedigrees, 
improved  arrangement,  127,  274  ; 
additions  reviewed,  259-268 ; 
recataloguing  on  grant  from 
Carnegie  Trust,  446-447  ; com- 
parison with  that  at  Soho  Square 
Church,  560-561 ; maps  required, 
appeal,  599  ; additions  to  MSS., 
see  under  Luc,  Royal  Bounty, 
Serces. 

French  Protestants.  See  French 
Reformed  Church  and  Huguenots. 
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French  Reformed  Church,  restoration 
prophesied  for  1689,  17  ; validity 
of  ordination,  discussion  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  223,  474-475  ; 
ban  on  sale  of  books,  concerning, 
462,  466  ; demolition  of  temples, 
465-466  ; churches  of  the  Desert, 
recent  commemorations,  597 ; col- 
lection of  19th  century  pro  traits 
in  Paris,  597  ; the  Reveil,  recent 
studies  of,  597 ; synods,  see 
that  heading.  See  also  Huguenots 
in  France. 

French  Reformed  Church  in  England. 
See  Foreign  Reformed  Churches 
in  United  Kingdom. 

French  Revolution,  relationship  to 
Huguenot  political  principles,  60 
Frenchman,  A,  in  Virginia  : memoirs 
of  a Huguenot  Refugee  hi  1686, 
12-19 

Freneau  family,  419 
F rere,  Gladys . See  Ram  baut,  Gerrard . 
Fribourg  (Switzerland),  republic  of, 
alliance  with  Geneva,  310 
Friends  of  God,  336 
Friern  Barnet  (co.  Herts.),  119 
Frisius,  Ernestus  Varamundus,  pseud. 

See  Ricaud  of  Lyons. 

Froissard,  Ch.  L.,  on  Crespin’s  Actes 
des  Martyrs,  586  footnote 
Frole  de  la  Rimbliere,  Mary,  230 
Fronde  movement,  59-60 
Frontaine  (Frontin),  Mr.,  175,  176 
Froschover,  Christopherus,  printer, 
363 

Frossar,  Louis,  398 

Frosselliere  (Tresselliere),  Fran9oise. 

See  Boileau,  Antoine. 

Froude,  J.  A.,  on  Marian  Exiles,  66, 
74-76 

Fry,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  T.  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Fulford  (co.  Yorks.),  230 
Fulkyne,  Dennys,  537 
Fumoleau,  Jaques,  537 
Furrier,  Simon,  sen.  and  jun.,  537 


Gaches,  Raymond,  minister  at  Paris, 
565 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  R.A.,  330 

Galars,  Nicholas  de.  See  Des  Gallars. 

Galinieres,  Pierre  Peze  de.  See  Peze 
de  Galinieres. 

Galley-slaves,  lists  of  names  and 
engravings  of  galleys  presented 
by  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  PhiUips,  436, 
598  ; lists  at  French  Hospital, 
574 


Galilean  Church,  abortive  plans  to 
found,  411 
Gallucio  family,  169 
Galway,  Earl  of.  See  Ruvigny, 
Henri,  Marquis  de. 

— Viscount.  See  Bourke,  Ulick. 
Galway  (co.  Galway),  34,  35 
Gambler,  James,  Lord  Gambler,  233 

— Marie  (afterwards  Parry),  portrait 

described,  233 

— Nicholas,  enquiry,  429 

— Samuel,  233 

— family,  290,  429 
Gambier-Parry,  I.,  owner  of  Huguenot 

portraits,  233 

— Thomas,  233 

Gamon,  John,  sen.  and  jun.,  537 

— Michael,  537 
Gamond,  Blanche,  421 
Gano  family,  419 
Garcin,  Antoine,  218 
Garde,  Phineas,  537 
Gardener,  Anthony,  537 
Gardin,  Francis,  538 

— Philip,  538 
Gardiner,  Mrs.,  death,  449 

— Lu,  275 

Gardner,  Henry,  and  wife  Mary 
(Rambaut),  250 

Garnault  (Garnaud,  Garnaut,  Garneau, 
Garno),  Anne,  484,  488 

— Aime  (Ayme)  (1),  and  wife  Mar- 

garet (Benoist),  482,  483 ; origin 
and  trade,  485 ; will,  492 ; minia- 
ture exhibited,  495 

— Aime  (2),  of  Bull’s  Cross,  Enfield, 

488 ; birth,  482,  483 ; director  of 
French  Hospital,  483;  his  family, 
484,  487, 493 ; trade,  485 ; houses 
inherited  by,  486 ; miniature  and 
watch  exhibited,  495 

— Aime  (3),  English  families  de- 

scended from,  493 

— Aimery,  emancipation  at  Chatel- 

lerault,  489 

— Daniel  (1),  482,  483  ped.,  488 ; 

his  wife  Mary,  484 

— Daniel  (2),  of  Bull’s  Cross,  488, 

494  ; miniature  exhibited,  495 

— Daniel  (3),  488 

— David,  and  wife  Frangoise  (Pas- 

quier),  493 

— Elizabeth  (1).  See  Bouchet,  Isaac. 

— Elizabeth  (2).  See  Vautier,  Isaac. 

— Eugene,  493 

— Francisca.  See  Ouvry,  Peter. 

— Henri  Jean  Etienne  Louis, 

musician,  493 

— Henri  Jules  Noel  Fran9ois,  Vice- 

Admiral,  493 
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Garnault,  Henrietta,  491 

— Jacob  Aubert,  Sieur  de,  490 

— Jacques,  probable  error  for  Pierre 

(2),  q.v. 

— Jacques  (1),  of  Chatellerault,  489 

— Jacques  (2),  and  wife  Franqoise 

(Deringere),  490 

— Jacques  (3),  and  wife  Martiale  (de 

Chaume),  490 

— Jacques  (4),  of  Enfield,  486 

— James,  492 

— Jean  (1),  Mayor  of  Augouleme,  489 

— Jean  (2),  of  Chatellerault,  489 

— Jean  (3),  minister,  career  in 

Germany,  marriages  and  family, 
490-491 

— Jean  (4),  of  French  branch,  492- 

493 

— Joseph  (1),  484,  495 

— Joseph  (2),  General,  488 

— Judith,  daughter  of  Jean.  See 

Pelet,  Henry. 

— Judith,  daughter  of  Pierre,  492 

— Margaret.  See  Romiily,  Peter. 

— Marie,  492 

— Mary.  See  Henouard,  David. 

— Michael,  houses  at  Enfield,  484, 

485,  486 ; career,  485,  492 ; 
miniature  exhibited,  495 

— Peter  of  Amsterdam,  491 

— Peter,  son  of  Aime  (1),  482,  483 

ped. 

— Philippe,  of  Chatellerault,  489 

— Pierre  (1),  of  Chatellerault,  489 

— Pierre  (2),  Royal  Notary  of  Chatel- 

lerault, and  wives  Anne  (Ber- 
thon)  and  Franyoise  (Daille),  491, 
492 ; emigration  to  England,  492 

— Pierre  (3),  refugee,  492 

— Pierre  (4),  director  of  French 

Hospital,  1753,  483 

— Rene,  probable  error  for  Pierre  (2), 

q.v. 

— Samuel  (1),  492 

— Samuel  (2),  484  ; connection  with 

New  River  Co.,  488  ; death,  488, 
493  ; miniature  exhibited,  495 

— Sarah  (Sally),  484,  487 

— family  of,  connections  with  other 

Huguenot  families,  479 ; emi- 
gration to  England,  485,  492  ; 
connection  with  New  River  Co., 
488  ; records  at  Poitiers,  492  ; 
history  in  France,  489-491  ; 
reconnaissances  at  the  Savoy, 
492  ; coat  of  arms,  493  ; con- 
nection with  La  Rochelle,  493  ; 
connection  with  Berthons  and 
Dailies,  491-492  ; portraits  and 
relics  exhibited  at  meeting,  495 


Garnault  Group  of  Families,  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Collins,  435,  479-495 
Gamier,  A.,  112 

— Armand,  Agrippa  d’Auhigne,  bv, 

423 

— Daniel,  510,  538 

— H.,  and  Plattard,  J.,  edition  of 

Tragiques  of  Aubigne,  by,  595 

— Jean,  minister  at  Strasbourg, 

election,  72  ; dismissal  and 
return  to  Strasbourg,  73  ; second 
dismissal  and  imprisonment  by 
Mar  bach,  73  ; suspension  from 
ministry,  73,  358 

— Michael,  538 

— Pierre,  99 
Garno.  See  Garnault. 

Garon  (Garoon),  David,  538 

— Jacob,  538 

— John,  538 

— Peter  (1),  538 

— Peter  (2),  538 
Garreta,  Raphael,  114 

Garrett,  Sir  William,  Lord  Mayor, 
Huguenot  descent,  601 
Garrick,  David,  165  ; enquiry,  429  ; 

Huguenot  friends  of,  153,  601 
Garriques,  Madame,  of  Baltimore,  243 
Garrisoles,  Antoine,  jjrofessor  at 
Montauban,  565 
Garry,  John.  See  Carre,  Jean. 
Gartland,  James,  cloth  merchant,  29 
Gartoulle  de  la  Coste,  Hercule  de,  217 
Gasquet,  John,  554 

— Lewis,  554 
Gassaud,  Estienne  de,  99 
Gatcombe  (Isle  of  Wight),  early  com- 
munion plate,  499  footnote 

Gatigny,  Jacques,  founder  of  French 
Hospital,  portrait  described,  bio- 
graphical notes,  326-327  ; con- 
nection with  French  relief  com- 
mittee, 568,  569  ; extract  from 
will,  569 

Gaussens,  Stephen,  pastor  at  Saumur, 
566 

Gautier,  Pierre,  218 
Gazette  de  France,  founding,  422 
Geay,  Jacques,  538 
Gebelin,  iintoine  Court  de.  See 
Court  de  Gebelin. 

Gedney,  Ernest,  and  wife  Florence 
Annie  (Duthoit),  ped.  to  face 
p.  589 

Gee,  Henry,  Reformation  Period,  by, 
quoted,  383 

Geisshauser,  Oswald.  See  Myconius. 
Gellis,  John,  275 
Gely,  Pierre,  538 

Gendremont  Wood  (Lorraine),  134 
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Gendron,  , refugee  in  Dublin, 

212 

Genete,  Jean  de,  533 

Geneuze,  Captain.  See  Gignoux. 

Geneva,  Collection  Court,  213 

— De  Luc  family  of,  574 

— English  refugee  church,  establish- 

ment from  Frankfort,  76,  81,  83  ; 
general  letter  to  exiled  congre- 
gations, 86 ; work  upon  ‘ Geneva  ’ 
version  of  Bible,  95  ; ministers, 
see  Knox,  John  ; Whittingham, 
William. 

— Foxe  and  Crespin  at,  585 

• — goldsmith  refugees  at,  507 

— inhabitants,  Celtic-Latin  origin, 

306-307,  316 

— Italian  congregation  in,  352,  355 

— Marat  family  in,  159,  160 

— Ochino’s  account  of,  355 

— political  and  social  history,  ex- 

ample of  Church  State,  306  ; 
dates  of  republican  period, 
306  ; Roman  period,  306,  309  ; 
favourable  conditions  for  growth 
of  Huguenot  state,  307-309  ; 
protection  by  military  neigh- 
bomdng  states,  Berne,  etc.,  307- 
308,  309,  314,  317  ; constitution 
in  Middle  Ages,  309  ; bishops, 
their  policy  and  expulsion,  309, 
310,  317  ; enfranchisement  by 
bishop,  309,  310,  319  ; alliances 
with  Berne  and  Fribourg,  310  ; 
walled  - in  period,  310  ; inde- 
pendent republic,  foundation  and 
constitution,  1536,  310-311,  315- 
316,  318,  319,  320,  322;  bill 
establishing  ‘ Gospel  truth  ’ as 
‘manner  of  living,’  311  ; Con- 
seil  General  and  other  assemblies, 
311  ; unification  of  state,  church 
and  education  authority,  311- 
313,  315,  318 ; educational 

regulation,  312,  315  ; adherence 
to  Swiss  Confederation,  314 ; 
Huguenot  immigrants,  character, 
314-315  ; character  of  intellec- 
tual and  religious  life,  315, 
316-317  ; independence  main- 
tained against  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
318  ; non-existence  of  landed 
interests,  effect,  318 ; joint 
court  of  ministers  and  lay 
magistrates,  318,  320 ; com- 
parison between  native  and 
refugee  Huguenots,  319-320  ; 
the  consistory,  foundation  and 
office,  320  ; character  of  citizens, 
321  ; Protestantism  a condition 


of  citizenship,  322  ; population 
at  different  periods,  322,  324- 
325  ; effects  of  French  Revolu- 
tion upon,  322-323 ; size  at 
different  periods,  322,  324-325  ; 
annexation  by  France,  322-324  ; 
French  nationality,  imposition 
and  exceptions,  324 ; modern 
severance  of  Church  and  State, 
325  ; modern  Council  of  Seven, 
installation,  325 

Geneva,  Roman  Catholicism  in,  322, 
325 

— Temple  of  St.  Pierre,  325 ; minister 

at,  see  Turretin,  Francis. 

‘ Gentilshommes  verriers.’  See  under 
Glass-making. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  quoted,  57, 
135 

George  I,  King  of  England,  170 
George  III,  King  of  England,  rela- 
tions with  Goupee,  148-149 
George  IV,  King  of  England,  patron 
of  William  Seguier,  299 
Georginos,  Joseph,  Archimandrite  of 
the  I.  of  Samos,  founds  Greek 
church,  172  ; quarrel  with  St. 
Martin’s  vestry,  172-173 
Gerard,  Edward,  538,  554 

— John,  clockmaker,  156 

— Mark,  554 
Gerbet,  Jean,  100 

Germain,  Susanne,  refugee,  571 
German  craftsmen,  influence  on 
English  art,  496,  497,  500,  504 
Germany,  history  of  Protestantism 
in,  63-64 ; Huguenot  Society, 
see  Deutsche  Hugenotten  Verein. 
Geroe  family,  419 
Gerrard.  See  Gerard. 

Gervais,  Daniel,  275 

— Francis  N.,  538 
Gervais,  Peter,  531,  532,  538 
Ghent,  birthplace  of  Utenhove,  343, 

344 

Ghiselin,  Cesar,  507 

— David,  538 

— Guillaume,  538 

— Nicholas,  538 

— family,  enquiry,  600 

Gibbens,  George,  and  wife  Jane 
(Duthoit),  jped.  to  face  589 
Gibney,  Marianne.  See  Rambaut, 
William. 

— Michael,  247,  249 
Giboreau,  John,  538 

Gibson,  Catherine.  See  under  Hew- 
lett, Rev.  Alfred. 

Giffe,  Noy,  538 
Gignac,  Benjamin,  538 
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Gignac,  William,  538 
Gignoux  (Geneuze,  Ginoux),  Captain 
Pierre,  and  wife  Marv,  pension,  i 
401  ■'  j 

Gigord,  John  (1),  minister  of  Mont-  ! 
pellier,  566  ; 

— John  (2),  minister  of  Montpellier,  I 

566  ! 

Gilbert,  Marion,  La  Barriere,  by,  j 
review,  108-110  | 

Gilliam,  F.  M.,  and  wife  Nora  (Ram-  j 
bant),  251  ! 

Gilligan,  Lieut. -Col.  Geoffrey  Goyer, 
D.S.O.,  death,  450 

Gillois,  Pierre  (Peter)  (1),  career,  523 
footnote  4,  538 ; style  of  his 
work,  523 

— Pierre  (Peter)  (2),  523  footnote  4, 

538 

Gillott,  Joseph  H.  S.,  elected  Fellow, 
435 

Gilson,  Aimee,  484 
Girard,  Anthony,  510,  538 

— Francis,  510,  538 

— J.,  538 

— Noe,  510,  538 

Girardel  Constantin,  Philippe.  See 
Constantin,  Philippe  Girardel. 
Giraud,  Pv,ichard  Herve,  Deputy- 
Governor  of  French  Hospital, 
331 

^Gireaudeau,  Harriet.  See  Ferre,  Jean 
Jaques  Emmanuel  de. 

Gires,  Julien,  Sieur  du  Mesnil,  387 
Girod,  Benjamin,  538 

— James,  538 

Giuseppi,  Montague  S.,  Assistant 
Secretary,  9,  127,  289,  442; 

attends  congress  of  Record  and 
Allied  Societies,  285 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  views  on  | 
consistency,  266  j 

Glaisyer.  See  Glazier.  I 

Glass-making,  Gentilshommes  Ver- 
riers,  origin,  132-133,  on  galleys, 
list,  574  ; ‘ Verriers  roturiers,’ 

meaning,  133  ; rise  in  Lorraine 
and  Burgundy,  133-134 ; at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  134,  143  ; 

Lorraine  workers,  in  England, 
136,  137,  138,  139,  140-141, 
143 ; settlement  of  Huguenot 
workers  in  England,  134-135  ; 
Stourbridge  industry,  135  ; work 
of  Jean  Carre,  136,  138 ; in 
Sussex,  136 ; Norman  workers 
in  England,  136,  138,  139  ; ques- 
tion of  instruction  of  English  by 
French  workers,  136,  139,  140  ; 
fuel  supply,  difficulties,  137,  141  ; 


early  methods  explained,  137  ; 
STiperiority  of  Huguenot  workers, 
138 ; quarrels  between  foreign 
workers,  139 ; bracken  glass, 
140  ; decline  in  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  causes,  140-141  ; un- 
popularity of  foreign  workers, 
plot  against  them,  141  ; Venetian 
glass  imported,  141  ; specimens 
of  Huguenot  glass  in  museums, 
142  ; surviving  names  of  glass- 
makers  in  Sussex,  142 ; at  Newent 
(Glos.),  142,  143 
Glasse,  Nicasius  de,  533 
Glassman.  See  Glazier. 

Glastonbury,  French -Walloon  church, 
connection  with  Strasbourg,  62, 
66,  68  ; removal  to  Frankfort, 
62,  66,  68,  333,  343  ; Poullain’s 
ministry,  66,  89-90,  92,  373; 
confession  of  faith,  influence  of 
Bucer  and  Calvin,  87,  88  ; rela- 
tions with  Calvin,  90  ; precursor 
of  Congregationalism,  90  ; Uten- 
hove’s  part  in  founding,  373 
Glatigny,  Adam  de,  533 

— Philip  de,  533 

Glauberg,  Dr.  Adolphus,  supports 
Anglicans  at  Frankfort,  81 

— Johann  von,  befriends  Glastonbury 

refugees,  68  ; Calvin’s  letter  to, 
69  ; supports  Knox  at  Frank- 
fort, 78  ; orders  regarding  dis- 
cipline to  English  refugees,  79 
Glazier  (Glaysher,  Glaisyer,  Glassman), 
family  name,  142 
Glenavy  (co.  Antrim),  257 
Glentariff.  See  Clontarf. 

Glizier,  Estienne,  183 
Gloucester,  Bishop  of.  See  Brooks, 
James. 

Gloucester,  glass-workers  at,  143  ; St. 

Nicholas  church,  143,  427 
Gloucester  (Virginia),  Durand  at, 
14,  15 

Gnesen  (Poland),  Dean  of.  See  Lasco, 
Jean  a,  early  life. 

Gobelins’  tapestry  factory,  515 
Gobert,  Matthew,  538 
Godaiming  (co.  Surrey),  142 
Godde,  Phillippe,  538 
Godfrey,  John,  179 
Godin,  James,  and  wife  Judith 
(Alavoine),  483  ped. 

— Louis,  goldsmith,  509,  538 

Godmersham  (co.  Kent),  593 
Goebel,  , estimate  of  Jean  a 

Lasco,  343 

Goelet, , goldsmith,  507 

Gohier.  See  Goyer. 
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Goldsmiths,  silversmiths  and  allied  | 
craftsmen — General  : aliens  in 

London  under  Edward  IV,  496  ; | 
foreign  workers  in  London  under 
Elizabeth,  499-500  ; Germans  in 
London  in  Tudor  period,  499, 

500  ; numbers  in  London  in  1509, 

501  footnote  ; special  quarter  in 

Cheapside  and  Lombard  Street, 
501-502 ; number  in  London, 
1621,  502  footnote  ; Dutch,  com- 
plaints against,  504-505 ; em-  | 
ployment  forbidden  in  France,  | 
508  ; number  of  foreigners  in 
England  in  1710,  512,  513  I 

Goldsmiths,  silversmiths  and  allied 
craftsmen  — Huguenot : firms 

in  Soho,  147-148,  150,  151,  161, 
163,  168,  171,  180,  182,  183,  187, 
190,  196  ; individual  names  and 
alphabetical  list,  278,  428,  496- 
524  passim,  525—554 ; London 
regulations  regarding  testimonials 
and  apprenticeship,  500-501,  505 ; 
number  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I,  499,  500,  502  and  foot- 
note ; congregation  in  ‘ liberties  ’ 
of  London,  501  ; relations  with 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  502-503, 
504-505,  506-507  ; employment 
by  Charles  I,  503  ; difficulties  of 
estimating  influence  on  English 
plate,  503-504 ; countries  in 
which  they  found  refuge,  507  ; 
privileges  for  recantation  offered 
to,  in  France,  508  ; prosperity  in 
England,  509 ; famous  French 
firms  among  Huguenot  refugees, 
509-510  and  footnotes  ; marks 
of  refugee  craftsmen,  French 
character,  511-512  ; statistics  of 
goldsmiths  and  allied  craftsmen 
in  England  before  1710,  512-513  ; 
actions  against,  by  English  crafts- 
men, 513-514  ; cases  of  return 
to  France  during  eighteenth 
century,  514-515 ; decline  in 
England,  515-516,  523-524; 

friendly  relations  among  refugee 
craftsmen,  516 ; influence  on 
English  silver,  523,  524  ; num- 
bers in  London,  1710-1780,  514  ; 
numbers  in  Dublin,  1710-1780, 
514.  See  also  Refugees. 

Goldsmiths’  Company  of  London  : 
early  alien  members,  496  ; treat- 
ment of  foreign  craftsmen,  500-  j 
501,  500  footnote  ; number  of  | 
members,  1509  and  L566,  501  ; I 
petitions  against  foreign  crafts-  j 


men,  502—503  ; resistance  to 
admission  of  aliens,  504—505, 
506-507 ; bequest  for  widows, 
from  R.  Blanchard,  505  footnote  ; 
resistance  to  bill  in  favour  of 
foreign  craftsmen,  505  ; petitions 
to,  in  opposition  to  foreigners, 
513-514 ; examples  of  P.  de 
Lamerie’s  work  owned  by,  518  ; 
names  of  foreign  members,  525- 
554  passim ; gift  from  Louis 
Berchere,  527 

Goldsmiths’  HaU.  See  under  London, 
institutions. 

GonneviUe,  Seigneur  de.  See  Pierre - 
pont,  Louis  de. 

Gontrier,  M.,  notary,  388 
Goodeau,  John,  538 

— Samuel,  538 
Gordon  (Georgia),  248 
Gordon  Riots,  300-301 

Goron  de  St.  Germain,  de, 

wounded  at  Limerick,  212 

— Gaston  Pompee  de,  217 
Gougon,  Stephen,  156,  399 
Goujon,  Peter,  538 
Goullin,  Pierre,  217 

Goupee,  , artist,  148-149 

Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  Marshal  de,  114 
Gouy,  Charles,  538 

— William,  538 

Gouyn,  Charles,  521  footnote  6 
Gouze,  Sieur  de.  See  Villeponteux, 
Isacq  de. 

Goyer  (Gohier)  family,  450 
Goymar,  Jean,  218 
Goyne  family,  enquiry,  600 
Gradelle, , watchmaker,  539 

— Jasper,  539 

Graham,  Miss  Rose,  M.A.,  D.Litt,, 
F.S.A.,  paper  on  St.  Anthony’s 
chapel,  review,  110-111 
Grandchamp,  Samuel  de,  99 
Grandmont  (Grasmont)  (Lorraine),  133 
Grandmont,  Seigneur  de,  see  Hennezel, 
Balthazar  de. 

Gran  dry,  de  Chizadour  de.  See 
Chizadour  de  Grandry. 

Granges,  Sampson  de,  535 
Grangier,  Marc,  539 
Grant,  Sir  Patrick,  294 
Grattan,  Ann.  See  under  Lunell, 
William. 

— John,  of  Clonmeen,  33 

— Mary.  See  under  Whitmore,  Wil- 

liam. 

Graverol,  Rev.  Jean,  569 
Gravesend  (co.  Kent),  93 
Grayson,  Anthony,  and  wife  Martha 
(Lunell),  33 
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Grayson,  Thomas,  33 
Grazebrook,  H.  S.,  Collections  for  a 
genealogy  of  Henzey,  Tytterys,  and 
Tysack,  by,  132 
Grebay,  Phillipe,  539 
Green  Spring  (Virginia),  15 
Greensted  (co.  Essex),  300 
Greenwich,  Dumont  de  Bostaquet  at, 
212,  220,  221  ; French  church, 
467  ; French  ministers  at,  221 
Gregoire,  Henri,  Bishop  of  Troyes, 
421-422 

Gregory  XIII,  Pope,  413  ; attitude 
to  St.  Bartholomew  massacre, 
420 

Grellier  family,  290 
Grenoble  (Dauphine),  refugee  from, 
299 

Grenon,  Jacques,  at  Strasbourg,  94 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  498 
Gribelin,  Isaac,  539 

— Samuel  (1),  539 

— Samuel  (2),  539 

— Simon,  book  on  ornament  by,  539 
Griffith,  Catherine.  See  Meredith,  Sir 

Thomas. 

— Jane.  See  Loche,  Michel  de. 
Grignion  (Grignon),  Charles,  en- 
graver, 153 

— Daniel,  539 

- — Rene,  goldsmith,  507  footnote 

— Reynolds,  watchmaker,  150,  156, 

162,  183,  539 

— Thomas,  sen.  and  jun.,  539 
Grindal,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London, 

friendship  to  Protestant  refugees, 
346  ; orders  reburial  of  Catherine 
Vermigli,  353  ; request  to  Calvin 
for  pastor  for  French  church, 
359-360  ; letter  on  exhumation 
of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  368 
Grinston,  Lord,  170 
Gron,  Louis  de,  Seigneur  de  Buron,  388 
Gros-Long,  Colonel.  See  Devoluy, 
Pierre. 

Grosmenil,  Seigneur  de.  See  Brossard, 
David  de. 

— Anne  de,  225 
Grosmenil  (Normandy),  222 
Gross-Ziethen  (Germany),  refugees  at, 

584 

Grostete  de  la  Mothe,  Claude,  esti- 
mate of  professors  at  Saumur, 
459  ; Correspondancefraternellede 
Veglise  Anglicane,  etc.,  by,  476  ; 
misrepresentation  of  B.  Daillon’s 
views  on  ordination,  476 
Grosvenor,  Henry,  478 

— John,  and  wife  Anne  (Daillon),  477 
Grotius  (Hugo  de  Groot),  48 


1 Grubb,  Arthur  Page,  Jean  Cavalier, 
I baker's  boy  and  British  general,  by, 

I review,  408-410 

— Sir  Howard,  F.R.S.,  251 

— Marianne.  See  Rambaut,  Romney. 
Grubbe,  Eustace  Edward,  death,  450 
Gruchy,  John  de,  533 

— Rev.  Philip  de,  533 

Gualther,  Rudolph,  minister  at  Zurich, 
363  ; at  Lambeth,  376 
Guardian,  vessel,  299 
Guepin,  Abraham,  539 

— John,  539 
Guerchy,  Comte  de,  158 

Guernsey  (Gobnezey),  proposal  to 
print  parish  registers,  117-118; 
St.  Andrew’s  parish,  118  ; re- 
fugees in,  535,  545,  548  ; churches 
in,  565  ; minister  at,  see  Fau- 
trat,  Hillary. 

Guerrier  (Guerrie),  John,  sen.  and 
jun.,  539 

Guesnard,  John,  539 

— Thomas,  539 

Guichard,  Louis,  510,  511,  539 
Guichardiere,  Jean,  539 
Guienne,  goldsmiths  from,  532,  552 
Guilbert,  E.,  official  of  Threadneedle 
Street  Church,  557 

Guild  of  Merchant  Venturers,  of 
Bristol,  34 

Guildford  (co.  Surrey),  Huguenot 
glass  in  museum,  142 
Guillaume  Bude  Association,  visit  to 
Musee  de  Desert,  423 
Guillefor  (Guillifor),  Abraham,  539 

— John,  .539 

Guillemard,  Dr.  H.  H.,  owner  of 
Huguenot  portraits,  234 

— Isaac,  234 

— Jean,  notes  on  life  and  portrait, 

234 

— Magdelaine.  See  Le  Pla,  Magde- 

laine. 

— Pierre,  234 

Guines  and  Marcq,  church  of.  See 
Calais,  Huguenot  Church. 
Guinness,  Arthur,  and  wife  Olivia 
(Whitmore),  33 

— Henry  Seymour,  20 
Guion  family,  419 

— Guillaume,  217 

Guiraud  (Guiraut),  Hannibal  de,  99 

— Jacob,  539 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
tercentenary  in  Paris,  596 
Gutch,  Mr.,  Oxford  preacher,  205 
Guy,  Henri,  Histoire  poetique  du 
seizierne  siecle  {Clement  Marot 
et  son  ecole),  by,  270 
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Guyon,  Isaac,  171 

Guyot,  Claude,  218 

Gwilt,  Joseph,  on  Roussel  family,  191 


Hackett,  Elizabeth,  227 
Haddon,  James,  refuses  invitation  to 
Frankfort  church,  75 

— Dr.  Walter,  eulogy  on  Bucer,  367, 

368 

Hadlow,  Mary.  See  Duthoit,  Henry. 
Hagne,  John,  539 

— Joshua,  539 

Hague  (Holland),  German  church,  278 
Hainon,  Daniel,  539 
Halberstadt  (Prussia),  584 
Hales,  John,  364 

Halifax,  Marquis  of.  See  Savile, 
George. 

Hall,  Basil,  Voyage  in  the  United 
States,  by,  424 

— Thomas,  275 

Halleau,  Anne  Elizabeth.  See  De- 
baufre,  Peter. 

Hallee,  Abraham  (1),  510,  539 

— Abraham  (2),  539 

Hamburg,  refugees  from  London 
refused  shelter,  67,  342  ; minister 
at,  see  Westphal,  Joachim. 
Hamilton  (New  York),  248 
Hamon,  Louis,  539 

— William,  75 

Hampden-Cook,  Ernest,  death,  and 
obituary,  449-450 

Hanau  (Prussia),  metal  industry 
founded  by  refugees,  507  ; refugee 
from,  549 

Hanet,  Catherine,  539 

— George,  185 

— John,  185 

— Paul,  and  wife  Francoise  (Hyard), 

531,  539 

Hanseatic  League,  withdrawal  and 
privileges,  502 

Harache,  Abraham,  506  footnote  3, 
539 

— Francis,  506  footnote  3,  540 

— Jean  (John),  186,  399-400,  506 

footnote  3,  540 

— Jeanne.  >S'ee  Harache,  Thomas  (1). 

— Pierre  (Peter)  (1),  places  of 

business,  etc.,  186,  540  ; deniza- 
tion and  admission  to  Gold- 
smiths’ Co.,  506  and  footnote  3 ; 
mark,  506  footnote  3,  511  ; 
specimens  of  his  work  described, 
516-517  ; apprentice,  539 

— Pierre  (2),  silversmith,  places  of 

business,  etc.,  161,  400,  540  ; 
mark  entered,  506  footnote  3 ; 


I apprentices,  512,  531,  535,  543, 

[ 548 ; and  wife  Jeanne  (Le 

j Magnan),  540 

j Harache,  Thomas  ( 1 ),  and  wife  Jeanne, 
540 

— Thomas  (2),  506  footnote  3,  540 
I Hardouin.  See  Ardouin,  Jean. 
Hardrett  (Hardett),  Abraham,  540 
— Martin,  540 

Hare,  A.  J.  C.,  Walks  in  London,  by, 
426 

Harley,  Isaac,  540 
— John,  540 

Harlow,  George  Henry,  artist,  330 
Harpenden  (Herts.),  277 
Harre  family,  enquiry,  120 
Harrington,  Earl  of,  574 
Harris,  Renatus,  155 
— WiUiam,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (Du- 
thoit), ped.  to  face  p.  589 
j — family,  connection  with  Vaillant 
and  Motet  families,  238,  241 
Harrison,  Fairfax,  12 
Hart-Davis,  Major  H.  V.,  230 
Harty,  Guy,  540 

Harvey,  Governor,  of  Virginia,  581. 
582 

Harvey,  Lieut. -Col.  Gardiner  Hasell, 
290 

Harwood,  Rev.,  minister  of  Union 
i Chapel,  591 

Hastier, , goldsmith,  507 

Hastings,  Maria,  letter  at  French 
Hospital,  572-573 

— Warren,  572-573 

Hatton,  George,  and  wife  Hannah 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— Thomas,  and  wife  Jane  (Duthoit), 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Haucher,  L.,  540 

Hautenville,  Marie.  See  Rambaut, 
Jean. 

— R.,  251 

— Samuel,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (Wil- 

kins), 246 

— Tancrede  de,  247 

— William,  252 
Havilland  HaU,  family  of,  240 
Havre  (Normandy),  persecutions  in, 

22  ; refugees  from,  512  footnote 
13 

Hawkins,  Mary.  See  Duthoit, 
Peter  (2). 

Hays,  Jean,  refugee  in  Dublin,  212 
Hay  tor,  Charles,  portrait  painter, 
332 

Heath,  Nicholas,  Archdeacon  of  Staf- 
ford, 379 

Heathcote,  Sir  Gilbert,  governor  of 
Bank  of  England,  273 
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Heathcote,  William,  of  Hurslcy,  273 
Hebert,  Anthoine,  510,  540 

— Henry,  540 

Hedio  (Hedion),  Gaspar,  337 
Heidelberg  (Baden),  Tremellius  pro- 
fessor at,  361  ; Bucer  at,  363  ; 
Peter  Alexander  at,  356  ; Fagiiis 
at,  370-371 

Heinsius,  drawings  by,  232 
Hendon  Public  Library,  admitted  to 
Fellowship,  4 
Henesey.  See  Hennezel. 
Henley-on-Thames  (co.  0 on.),  Byles 
and  Beuzeville  families  at,  202 
Hennezel  (Hensey,  Henzy),  Abraham, 
142 

— Aubertin  de,  142 

— Balthazar  de,  Seigneur  de  Grand- 

mont,  glass-maker,  133,  137  ; 
assassination,  142 

— Edward,  142 

— Isahac,  142 
■ — Jacob,  142 

— John, 134 

— Tobias,  142 

— Thomas  de,  137,  142 

— Varlot  de,  133 

— family,  migration  to  England,  134  ; 

at  Wisborough,  Sussex,  136  ; 
contract  for  glass-making  with 
Carre,  140 ; various  dwelling- 
places,  143  ; migration  to  West 
of  England,  140,  141,  142;  varia- 
tions of  name,  142 

Henri  II,  King  of  France,  situation 
at  his  death,  37 

Henri  IV,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
grant  to  Allix  family,  228 ; 
relations  with  Due  de  Sully, 
577,  578  ; character,  579 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  England, 
21,  169  ; portrait  presented  to 
Goldsmiths’  Co.,  Dublin,  525 
Henry  VIII,  King  of  England, 
abortive  scheme  of  alliance  with 
Schmalkald  League,  378-379 ; 
relations  with  Melanchthon,  379; 
refusal  to  accept  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  Lutheran  rites,  379  ; 
employment  of  foreign  craftsmen, 
496,  497 

Henry,  Pierre,  540 
Henry  de  Cheusses.  See  Cheusses. 
Hensey,  Henzy.  See  Hennezel. 
Hepworth,  Ann  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Hereford,  Bishop  of.  See  Foxe, 
Edward. 

Hericy,  Comte  d’,  575 

Herne,  Louis,  522  footnote  1,  529 


Herondeville,  Gabriel  Morel  de,  and 
wife,  Fran9oise  (Dumont),  220 
Herrick,  Samuel,  President  of  Feder- 
ation of  Huguenot  Soeieties  in 
America,  elected  Fellow,  282  ; 
arranges  for  monument  to  N. 
Martian,  582  ; represents  London 
at  Convention  of  Huguenot 
Societies  of  America,  439,  451 
Herring,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
I Canterbury,  574 
Herriot,  G.,  551 

Hertford,  Francis  Seymour  Conway, 
Marquis  of,  257 

Hertford  (co.  Herts.),  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 430;  All  Saints’  church,  489 
Hertre,  Sieur  de,  228 
Hesperien,  Pierre,  sermon  to  Synod, 
461  ; persecution  caused  by  his 
sermon,  462 

Hethingham  Fields  (co.  Essex),  526 

Heton, , friend  of  Peter  Martyi-, 

' 359 

Hettier,  Toussaint,  540 
Heudebourck,  family  of,  10 
Heurtley,  Bev.  Charles,  234 

— (Heurteleu),  family,  unidentified 

portrait,  234 

Heusse,  Esther.  See  Roussel,  Francis. 
Heuteleu,  Isaac,  540 
Hewlett,  Rev.  Alfred,  career  and 
character,  206 ; diary,  206 ; 
marriage  to  Catherine  Gibson, 
and  descendants,  206-!l07 

— Edgar,  207 

— Emma.  See  Sargent,  George. 

— Esther.  See  Sargent,  Ebenezer. 

— Rev.  James  Philip  (1),  his  wife 

Esther  Beuzeville,  192,  201,  202, 
207,  210  ped. ; church  career  at 
Oxford,  207 

— Rev.  James  Philip  (2),  clerical 

career  and  descendants,  208 ; 
his  pedigree  of  Roussel  family, 
192,  193,  194,  195,  196 

— Thomas,  and  Avife  Elizabeth 

(Wright),  205,  210  ped. 

— William,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Griffith  Meredith),  194,  202, 
210  ped.  ; circumstances  of  his 
marriage,  204-205 ; change  of 
religious  convictions,  205 

— family,  careers  of  descendants,  208 
Heyward,  Anna  Maria.  See  La  Tour, 

Auguste  des  Champs  de. 

Hill,  Annie.  See  Rambaut,  Annie. 

— George  Edward,  elected  Fellow,  4 

— Maggie.  See  Rambaut,  Maggie. 
Hinde,  Lieut. -Col.  William  Henry, 

death,  289 
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Histoire  abregee  des  Protestants  de 
France,  by  J.  Bastide,  595 
Histoire  poetique  du  seizieme  siecle 
{Clement  Marot  et  son  ecole),  bv 
H.  Guy,  270 

Historical  Tales  for  Young  Protestants, 
by  E.  Beuzeville,  192 
History  of  that  Stir  and  Strife  which 
was  in  the  English  Church  at 
Frankfort,  1557,  86 
Hoar,  — — , portrait  painter,  of  Bath, 
238 

Hoei,  battle  of,  98 

Hogarth,  William,  Huguenot  friends, 
150,  182  ; relations  with  Betew, 
162 ; Noon  by,  400  ; Industry 
and  Idleness  by,  including  por- 
trait of  Platel,  428 
Holbein,  Hans,  497 
Holbrac,  Guillaume,  minister  a,t  Frank- 
fort, 70-71  ; ministry  at  Stras- 
bourg, 71,  73  ; departure  from 
Strasbourg,  94 

Holland,  Act  of  Abjuration.  See 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
below. 

— Declaration  of  Independence,  1581, 
48,  55  ; Huguenot  regiments  in, 
see  Huguenot  regiments  in  Holland 
by  W.  H.  Manchee  ; reception  of 
Huguenot  principles,  60  ; refugee 
ministers  in,  221  ; War  of 
Independence,  influence  of  Vindi- 
ciae  contra  tyrannos,  55 
Hollis,  Thomas,  antiquary,  account 
of  Walker’s  translation  of  Vin- 
diciae  contra  tyrannos,  56-57  ; 
Memorials  of  Thomas  Hollis,  by 
Blackburne,  57  ; political  works 
republished  by,  61  ; portrait  of 
Languet  engraved  for,  61 
Hollow  Sword  Blade  Co.,  of  London, 
471 

Holloway’s  End  (co.  Staffs.),  glass- 
making at,  135 

Holman,  Hugh  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  death, 
131 

Holmes,  William,  536 
Holt,  Emily  Sarah,  Sister  Rose,  or 
St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  by,  192 
Homel,  Isaac,  minister  of  Soyons,  566 
Homfre,  Robert,  540 
Hone,  Nathaniel,  168 
Honiton  (co.  Devon),  430 
Honore  family,  290 
Hooper,  John,  letter  to  Bullinger,  344 
Hornbach  (Bavaria),  Tremellius  at, 
361 

Horne,  Robert,  minister  at  Frankfort, 
appointment,  84  ; dispute  with 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4. 


congregation,  85  ; leaves  Frank- 
fort, 86 

Horsham  (co.  Sussex),  Loxwood 
House,  site  of  glass  manufacture, 
137 

Horsley,  Richard,  and  wife  Wini- 
fred (Duthoit),  ped.  to  face 
p.  589 

Hort  de  Dieu  (Cevennes),  580 
Hosemann,  Andre.  See  Osiander. 
Hotman,  Fran9ois,  his  Franco-Gallia, 
and  translation,  41,  45,  60-61  ; 
Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos  as- 
cribed to,  57 
Houblon,  Abraham,  234 

— Anne  (afterwards  Viscountess  Pal- 

merston), two  portraits  de- 
scribed, 234 

Houllgat,  , watchmaker,  of 

Ipswich,  540 

Houx  (Du  Houx),  family  of  glass- 
workers,  migration  to  West  of 
England,  134,  140,  141,  142 
Howard  of  Efflngham,  Lord  Francis, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  befriends 
Durand,  14,  16,  18 
Hubert,  Anne  (1)  {nee  Roussel),  210 
ped. 

— Anne  (2),  210  ped. 

— Conrad,  348,  368  footnote 

■ — David,  King’s  watchmaker,  510, 
540 

— P.,  notary,  of  Marigny,  387 

— Philip,  enquiry,  601 

— Thomas,  540 

Hubert’s  circulating  library,  163 
Huddleston,  Lucinda.  See  Toomer, 
Major  Benjamin. 

Hudell,  Rene,  540 
Hue,  Mr.,  187 

— Marguerite.  See  Le  Tresor, 

Joachim. 

— family,  arms,  392 

Huertin, , goldsmith,  of  New  York, 

507 

Huger,  Major  Alfred,  President  of 
Huguenot  Society  of  S.  Carolina, 
12,  104 

Hughes, , and  wife  Jane  (Duthoit), 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Hughes  family,  French  descent  from 
Hugue,  query,  600 
Huguenin,  David,  159 
Huguenot,  meaning  differentiated 
from  that  of  Protestant,  305 
Huguenot,  The,  magazine,  116 
Huguenot  families  in  Ulster,  by  J. 
Allan,  257 

Huguenot  Family  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  by  L.  Crump,  41 
2 u 
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H^iguenot  Family  of  Ramhaut,  by 
Major  B.  R.  R.  Rambaut,  242- 
252 

Huguenot  Goldsmiths.  See  under 
Goldsmiths. 

Huguenot  Goldsmiths  in  England  and 
Ireland,  by  Joan  Evans,  F.S.A., 
496-554 

Huguenot  London,  City  of  Westminster, 
Soho,  by  W.  H.  Manchee,  123, 
125,  144-190 ; supplement  and 
corrigenda,  399-400 

Huguenot  Memorial  Association  of 
America,  285 

Huguenot  Park,  Staten  I.,  memorial 
church  of  Huguenots,  window 
to  Washington,  285 

Huguenot  political  ideas,  output  of 
writings  after  St.  Bartholomew, 
41-42 ; reception  in  America, 
Holland,  and  England,  48,  60  ; 
effect  on  John  Locke,  58,  59  ; 
in  French  Revolution,  60 

Huguenot  Portraits,  communicated  by 
C.  E.  Lart,  F.R.Hist.S.,  228- 
241 

Huguenot  regiments,  in  Brandenberg, 
96 ; in  Piedmont,  97,  99 ; on 
the  Rhine,  97,  99  ; services  in 
Ireland,  212  ; wounded  officers 
pensioned  in  Ireland,  212  ; pen- 
sioners on  Irish  Establishment, 
records,  215,  216 ; pensions, 

reduction,  216 ; for  individual 
names  see  Army,  English  : Regi- 
ments by  name ; for  French 
deserters  see  de  Seissan’s,  under 
above  heading. 

Huguenot  Regiments  in  Holland,  by 
W.  H.  Manchee,  96-100 

Huguenot  Republic  of  Geneva,  by 
Professor  F.  F.  Roget,  281,  284, 
304-325 

Huguenot  Society  of  America.  See 
Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies 
of  America. 

of  Founders  of  Manakin,  work 

and  organisation,  116 

of  London,  accounts,  (1929)  7, 

8;  (1930)  127,  128-129; 

(1931)  286-287,  288;  (1932) 
440-441,  442 ; address  of 
congratulation  to  Huguenot 
Society  of  S.  Carolina,  104- 
106  ; annual  reports,  (1929- 
1930)  5-9;  (1930-1931) 

125-127;  (1931-1932)  282- 
289;  (1932-1933)  437-442; 
badge,  288,  290,  431^42; 
bequest  from  Miss  Le  Maitre, 


438,  450  ; election  of  officers 

and  council,  4-5,  124—125, 
282,  436-437  ; fellowship, 

question  of  increase,  5,  11, 
438 ; gift  of  photographs,  3, 4 ; 
grant  towards  re-arrangement 
of  Soho  Church  library,  442  ; 
income-tax,  failure  to  secure 
remission,  127  ; invitations 
from  Federation  of  Huguenot 
Societies  of  America,  439 ; 
invitation  to  dedication  of 
window  in  Huguenot  Park 
Church,  Staten  I.,  285  ; invi- 
tation from  Batavian  Society, 

439,  450  ; invitation  from 
Huguenot  Society  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, 6-7,  12 ; library,  see 
French  Hospital  Library ; 
meetings,  reports,  (1929-1930) 
3-5;  (1930-1931)  123-125; 
(1931-1932)  281-282  ; (1932- 
1933)  435-437  ; Presidential 
addresses,  9-19, 131-143,  289- 
303,  442^54 ; publications 
of,  6,  125-126,  284-285,  438- 
439 ; remission  of  entrance 
fee  during  1932-1933,  283- 
284  ; represented  at  Conven- 
tion of  Federation  of  Huguenot 
Societies  of  Ameriea,  285 ; 
survey  of  activities,  291-303 

Huguenot  Society  of  S.  Carolina, 
commemoration  of  250th  anni- 
versary of  first  Huguenot  settle- 
ment, at  Charleston,  6-7,  12, 
104-106 

Huguenot  Soldiers,  by  W.  H.  Manchee, 
401-402 

Huguenot  Theory  of  Politics,  A,  by 
Professor  E.  Barker,  11,  37-61 

Huguenot  World  Congress,  1933, 
proposals,  285 

Huguenots,  influence  on  countries  of 
their  exile,  105-106,  295,  302, 
427  ; ministers,  help  to  refugees, 
221  ; varying  relation  with  Pro- 
testantism in  countries  of  refuge, 
263-264 ; trades  benefited  by 
refugees,  295,  302  ; ideals  com- 
pletely achieved  only  in  Geneva, 
305,308-309,317  ; distinguishing 
characteristics,  314-315,  316,  317, 
321  ; rise  of  persecuting  spirit 
among,  319 

— in  England,  their  absorption  into 
English  churches,  109 ; burial 
records,  154 ; statistics  for 
Soho,  1711,  156-157  ; trades  of 
early  refugees,  497.  See  also 
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Foreign  Reformed  churches  in 
U.K.  ; Refugees  ; Relief  of  refu- 
gees ; individual  place  names ; 
London ; and  Huguenot  political 
ideas. 

Huguenots  in  France,  deportation 
from  Dieppe,  22-23  ; methods  of 
escape,  22,  23 ; tendency  with 
regard  to  French  unity,  39-40, 
54 ; restoration  of  French  citi- 
zenship to  exiles  at  the  Revo- 
lution, 308  ; recent  works  on 
history  of,  595-596.  See  also 
French  Reformed  Church. 

— in  Ireland.  See  under  Ireland. 
Hugues,  Edmond,  memorial  speech  by 
J.  Vienot,  114 

Huisseau,  Isaac  d’,  minister  of 
Saumur,  566 

HuU,  Huguenot  goldsmiths  at,  512 
footnote  .13,  513,  526,  545 
Hullu,  Dr.  J.  de,  395 
Hulse,  Sir  Hamilton,  Bart.,  F.S.A., 
236  ; death,  290 
Hume,  David,  historian,  188 
Hungary,  persecution  of  Protestants, 
264 

Hungary  Hill  (co.  Worcs.),  origin  of 
name,  135 

Hunter,  Edna.  See  Ramhaut,  Edna. 
Huntingdon,  Henry,  5th  Earl  of, 
relations  with  N.  Martian,  581 
Huntly,  Marquis  of.  Huguenot  por- 
traits owned  by,  235 
Hursley  (co.  Hants),  273 
Hutton,  Rev.  Hugh,  transcrij^t  of 
Quiek’s  leones,  563-564 
Hyard,  Fran9oise.  See  Hanet,  Paul. 
Hylton,  Lord,  230 


leones  Saerae  Gallieanae.  See  under 
Quiek,  John. 

Innocent  III,  Pope,  409 
Inspiration  franQaise  dans  le  Protes- 
tantisme  hongrois  : J.  F.  Oster- 

vald  en  Hongrie,  by  L.  Pataky, 
review,  263-264 

Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by 
Calvin,  teachings  of,  46,  47  ; 
assistance  of  Poullain  in  new 
edition,  88 

Interim  decree  of  Charles  V.  See 
Augsburg  Interim. 

Ipsissima  Verba,  by  Harry  Sirr,  426 
Ipswich,  trades  earried  on  by  Protes- 
tant refugees,  296 ; Dutch  church, 
296  ; foreign  craftsmen  at,  533, 
540 


Ireland,  cloth-smuggling  in,  31-32 

— Huguenot  goldsmiths  and  allied 

craftsmen  in,  513, 525-554 passim. 
See  also  under  Dublin  and  Dublin 
Goldsmiths’  Company. 

— Huguenot  settlers  in,  colonisation 

schemes,  difficulties,  213-214 ; 
conditions  under  Aet  of  William 
III,  218  ; granting  of  bounty  for 
relief  of  refugees,  275-276  ; grant 
of  liberty  to  French  churches  by 
James  II,  294  ; commemoration 
serviee,  at  Carrickfergus,  426- 
427 ; statistics  of  famous  descend- 
ants of,  and  benefits  to  country, 
427.  See  also  Portarlington  and 
Ulster. 

— Trustees  of  forfeited  estates,  in- 

formation in  records,  215,  218, 
219 

Ireland,  Chureh  of,  pluralism,  107- 
108 

Irish  Goldsmiths’  Co.,  519 
Iron  industry  in  Sussex,  141 
Ironmongers’  Company,  silver  made 
by  Huguenot  smith  for,  521  foot- 
note 3 

Isaac,  Edward,  81 
Isle  of  Kent  (Virginia),  581 
Islebius,  John,  380 
Isne  (Subaia),  Fagius  at,  370 
Isny,  Mr.  See  Parker,  Sir  Robert. 
Italian  craftsmen,  influence  in  English 
art,  496 ; numbers  in  London 
under  Elizabeth,  498 
Ivernois,  Fran9ois  d’,  324 


Jackson,  Miss,  afterwards  Mrs.  H. 
Duthoit,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Jacob,  H.  E.,  Lutheran  Movement  in 
Germany,  by,  quoted,  343 

— John,  and  wdfe  Anne  (Courtauld), 

540 

Jacques,  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  enquiry, 
430 

— family  of,  enquiry,  602 

James  I,  King  of  England,  intrigues 
for  English  succession,  413 ; 
view  of  Vindieiae  eontra  tyrannos, 
56 

James  II,  King  of  England,  disloyalty 
of  guards  to,  23  ; grant  of  free 
worship  to  French  churches  in 
Ireland,  294;  character,  411; 
attitude  to  Huguenots,  467 

“ James,  Jacques,”  printer,  43  foot- 
note 

James,  Norman  G.  Brett,  maps  of 
London  presented  to  Society,  7, 
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117  ; paper  on  Nicholas  Babon, 
117 

Jamestown  (Virginia),  581 
Jametz  (Lorraine),  43 
Janelle,  Pierre,  researches  on  Martin 
Bucer,  92-93 ; discovery  of 
Negelin’s  diary,  377 
Jansen,  Sir  Abraham,  170 

— Henrietta,  170 

— Sir  Henry,  170 

— Sir  Stephen  Theodore,  life  and 

character,  169,  170 

— Sir  Theodore,  170 
Jansenists,  266 
Janson,  Jacques,  171 
Janton,  Jaques,  100 
Japarde,  Noe,  540 
Jaquet,  Peter,  540 
Jaquin,  Anne,  540 

— John,  540 
Jardin,  John,  540 
Jarnac-Charente  (Angoumois),  535 

— synod  at.  See  under  Synods. 

Jay  family,  419 

Ja3mes,  Salomon,  540 
Jean,  Lieut. -General  Louis  de,  por- 
trait, purchase  for  French  Hos- 
pital, and  reproduction,  328-329  ; 
notes  on  life,  329 
Jeaneau,  Mathieu,  217 
Jeffers,  Mrs.  Rambaut,  245.  See  also 
Rambaut  pedigree. 

Jenne,  Benjamin  de,  gift  to  Thread- 
needle  Street  church,  557 
Jennery  family,  enquiry,  430 
Jenvey,  Sarah.  See  La  Tour,  Charles 
Compte  de. 

Jermyn,  Henry,  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
149,  174  ; negotiations  with  St. 
Martin’s  vestry  regarding  Greek 
Church,  174-175 

Jersey,  Isle  of.  Huguenot  refugees  in, 
526,  533,  547 

Jesuits,  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos 
ascribed  to,  56  ; cause  of  their 
unpopularity,  411-412 
Jeudwine,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Sand- 
ham,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.,  elected  on 
Council,  5,  124,  437 
Jeune,  Charles  Henry,  Hon.  Auditor, 
4,  8,  9,  124,  129,  287,  436 
Jewel,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
friendship  and  correspondence 
with  Peter  Martyr,  350,  351,  352, 
359,  381-382  ; letters  on  Peter 
Alexander,  359  footnote,  360  ; 
letter  to  Simler  on  Julius  Teren- 
tianus,  362-363  ; exile  in  Stras- 
bourg and  Zurich,  382 
Joekes,  Miss,  96 


1 John,  Don,  of  Austria,  453 

Johnson,  Geraldine  (afterwards  Du- 
thoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
— Dr.  H.  Josse,  director  of  French 
Hospital,  elected  Fellow,  435 
— Veiy  Rev.  Hewlett,  206 
Johnston,  Jane.  See  Saurin,  Rev. 

I James. 

j Johnstone,  Miss  E.,  elected  Fellow, 
435 

Jolit,  Francis,  and  wife  Margaret 
(Meredith),  201,  '110  ped. 

Joly,  Jacob,  of  Portarlington,  218 
— Jacques,  540 
Joncourt,  Jacob,  540 
— John  de,  sen.  and  jun.,  541 
— Peter,  540 
Joneau,  Philip,  168 
Jones,  Dyall,  plateworker,  547 
— H.  M.  Cadman,  see  Cadman-Jones, 
H.  M. 

' — Mary  {nee  Roche),  gift  to  Antrim 
infirmary,  257 

Jonquer  (Jonquaire),  David,  541 
— James,  sen.  and  jun.,  541 
— Pierre,  541,  554 
Jonquieres,  Etienne,  100 
Jonsac  (Saintonge),  459  ; sjmod  at, 
see  under  Synods. 

Jordan,  Mr.,  grocer.  160 
Jouany,  Nicolas,  life,  by  Marcel  Pin, 
270 

Joubert,  Jean,  218 
— Pierre,  510,  541 
— family,  289,  489 
Jouet  (Jouett),  Peter,  541 
— Simon,  .541 
.Joumard,  Peter,  150 
— Samuel,  150 

Jourda,  Monsieur,  theses  on  Mar- 
guerite d’Angouleme,  by,  269-270 
Jourdain,  Guillaume,  541 

.Jouany, , watchmaker,  541 

.Julion.  See  Jullion. 

Julius  Caesar,  account  of  Geneva,  306, 
309 

Jullion  (Julion),  James,  .541 
— John,  541 
— Joseph,  541 
— Lewis,  541 
— - Paul,  541 

-Julliot,  Andre,  mercer,  151-152 
— • Louise.  See  Lamerie,  Paul  de  (2). 
— Moses  Paul,  152 
— Solomon,  Sieur  de  la  Penissiere 
(Solomon  Penny),  152 
— Solomon,  watchmaker,  152,  541 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  221  ; Accomplishments 
of  the  Prophecies,  by,  17  ; perse- 
cution of  Daillon,  468-469 
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Jus  Regium,  pamplilet  on  Port- 
arlington,  219 
Justamond,  John,  155 
Justel,  Henri,  600 


Kane,  Nathaniel,  35 
Kansas  City,  William  Jewell  College, 
248 

Kellett,  Rev.  James,  248 

— Jane.  See  Rambaut,  Pierre  Louis. 

— Laurence,  and  wife  Mary  (Wright), 

247 

— Richard  Power,  and  wdfe  Mary 

(Rambaut),  248 
• — Thomas,  248 

Kelly,  Frances.  See  Wright,  Richard. 
Kelly's  Directory,  quoted,  146 
Ken,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  care  for  refugees,  293 
Kendal,  Mrs.  Rosetta  E.  Rambaut, 
245.  See  also  Rambaut  pedigree. 
Kennedy,  Major  F.  M.  E.,  C.B.,  loan 
of  MS.  for  publication,  6,  126, 
263,  284  ; Huguenot  relics  and 
MSS.  possessed  by,  239,  399 
Keoghy,  Father,  school  in  Ireland, 
25-26 

Kettle,  William  Cooke,  death,  10 
Kildare,  Bishop  of.  See  Moreton, 
William. 

Kilkenny  (co.  Kilkenny),  scheme  for 
French  University,  470  ; Hugue- 
not traders  in,  537 

Killaloe,  Bishop  of.  See  Chenevix, 
Dr.  Richard. 

Killiney  (Ireland),  250 
King,  Dr.  William,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  223,  471  ; sermon  before 
William  III,  24  ; modifies  ordi- 
nation formula,  475 

— Mrs.  Frederick  H.,  530,  542 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  527 
Kirby  Bellers  (co.  Leics.),  120 
Kirdford  (co.  Sussex),  congregation  of 

French  glass-makers,  139 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Edward,  sale  of  land 
in  Camberwell  to  H.  Minet,  445 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  186 
Knox,  John,  invitation  to  Frankfort 
church,  75  ; banishment  from 
Frankfort,  alleged  grounds,  76, 
80,  84  ; contest  with  Dr.  Cox  in 
Frankfort  congregation,  77-79  ; 
Admonition  to  the  Professors  of 
God's  truth  in  England,  by,  79- 
80,  84  ; defended  by  Calvin,  82  ; 
ministry  at  Geneva,  83  ; at  court 
of  Edward  VI,  94  ; on  rule  of 
women,  95 


Koepstein.  See  Capito. 

Kok.  See  Cox  family. 

Kreuznach  (Rheinpfalz),  278 
Krop,  Dr.,  speaks  at  Musee  du 
Desert,  113 


Labachere,  perversions  of  name, 
163 

Labarde  family,  enquiry,  277 
La  Barriere,  par  Marion  Gilbert, 
review,  108-110 
Labase,  John,  541 
Labat,  Andre,  217 

La  Blachiere,  Coutiers  de.  See  Coutiers 
de  la  Blachiere. 

Lablanche,  Isaac,  100 
La  Boissiere,  Paquet  de.  See  Paquet 
de  la  Boissiere. 

Laborde,  John  (1),  instrument-case 
maker,  541 

— John  (2),  541 

La  Boulay,  Charles,  223 
La  Boulay  du  Champ,  Jean,  217 
La  Bretonier,  Cornet.  See  Cornet  I^a 
Bretonier. 

La  Bretonniere,  — — de,  letters  to, 
on  church  at  Trevieres,  255 
La  Bretonniere  (Normandy),  255 

Labrosse,  , jeweller,  penalty  for 

not  serving  apprenticeship,  513 

— Pierre  de,  533 

Lacam  (L’Acam),  Francis,  541 

— Jean,  541 

— John,  541 

La  Cherois,  Daniel  de,  232 

— Marie  Angelyne  de.  Countess  of 

Mount  Alexander,  account  of 
portrait,  232 

Lacizi,  Paolo,  347  footnote 
La  Cloche,  Sieur  de,  402 
La  Combe,  Pierre,  171.  See  also 
Combe. 

La  Conde  family,  enquiry,  429 
Lacoste,  Hercules,  541 

— Peter,  541.  See  also  Coste. 

La  Coste,  Gartoulle  de.  See  Gartoidle 
de  la  Coste. 

La  Coudre,  Marie  de.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Pierre  (1). 

La  Cousiniere,  Sieur  de.  See  Le 
Quelinel,  Pierre. 

La  Crois,  Jean,  100 
La  Digardiere,  Sieur  de.  See  Miette, 
Jacques. 

La  Douespe  Letablere,  John.  See 
Letablere,  John  La  Douespe. 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  245 
La  Ferte  (Fertel),  Mark  Anthony 
Joseph  de,  enquiry,  429 
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La  Ferte-sous-Jourarre,  synod.  See 
under  Synods. 

La  Feuille,  Abraham  de,  533 
Lafon,  Abraham,  541 

— Chai^les,  541 

La  Fond,  Marc  de,  100 
La  font,  John,  and  wife  Jane  (Ogle), 
234 

— family  portraits,  234 
Lafont  de  Laussan,  David,  217 
La  Fontaine,  Peter  de,  182 

— family,  enquiry,  120.  See  also 

Fontaine. 

La  Force,  Due  de.  See  Caumont, 
Jacques. 

Lafosse, , jeweller,  485 

— Sieur  de.  See  Le  Canu,  Isaac. 

— John,  541 

— Samuel,  541 

— Thomas,  541 

La  Fremouille  de  Montese,  Henri  de, 

99 

Lagacherie,  Joseph,  minister  in 
Dublin,  222 

La  Galere,  Francois,  541 
La  Gardelle,  Theodore  de,  murder  by, 
150 

La  Garenne,  de,  16 

— Michel  Cabaret,  541 
Lagemere,  John  de,  533 

La  Grange  Lauvergnant,  Louis  de, 

100 

La  Guignardiere,  Seigneur  de.  See 
Le  Tresor,  Jacques  (1). 

La  Haize,  de.  See  Delahaize. 

La  Hauteville,  de  Quievremont  de. 
See  Quievremont  de  la  Haute- 
ville. 

La  Haye,  de.  See  Delahaye. 

La  Heurie,  Sieur  de.  See  Dagoubert, 
Robert. 

Laiden,  Louis,  183 
Laiguillier,  Sieur  de.  See  Berthault, 
Matthieu. 

Laisne,  Philippe,  Sieur  du  Lieu,  387 
La  Juganiere,  M.  de,  minister,  221 
La  Lande,  Anne  Henriette  de.  See 
Mangin,  Captain  Paul,  236 

— Daunis  de.  See  Daunis  de  la 

Lande. 

La  Levrie,  Sieur  de.  See  Daillon, 
Benjamin  de. 

Lalonde,  Jacob,  541,  546 
Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste,  naturalist, 
576 

Lamarie.  See  Lamerie,  de. 

Lambert,  Daniel,  541 

— Jacob,  541 

— Jonas,  541 

— firm  of  silversmiths,  147 


I Lamberville,  Marquis  de.  See  Du- 
' mont,  Antoine  Auguste. 

I — and  Gonneville,  Seigneur  de.  See 
I Pierrepont,  Louis  de. 

Lambeth,  Strasbourg  refugees  received 
' by  Cranmer  at,  93.  337,  340,  349, 

355,  356,  357,  362,  365,  374,  377 
i La  Meloniere,  Major-General  Isaac 

' de,  97 

Lamenerose,  Daniel  de,  99 
Lamerie  (Laymerie),  Jean  de,  100,  152 
— Noah,  and  wife  Mary,  152 
I — Paul  de  (1),  534 

— Paul  de  (2),  silversmith,  residence 

in  London  and  marriage  to 
Louise  Julliot,  151-152  ; family 
descent,  152,  278,  400  ; family 
connections,  information  col- 
lected and  presented  to  Society 
by  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips,  436  ; 
apprentices,  515  footnote  17, 
516,  525,  527,  536,  545,  547, 
549 ; death,  517  footnote  3 ; 
examples  of  his  Work  described, 
517-519  ; work  in  Russian 
collection,  521-522 ; notes  on 
life,  534 

— Vincent  de,  152,  400 
Lamie,  James,  541 

— Oliver,  541.  See  also  Delamy. 
Lamier,  Jeames,  sen.  and  jun.,  541 
Lamilliere,  Alexander  de,  275 
Lammas  lands,  148 

Lamond  (Lament),  family,  278 
La  Mothe,  Claude  Grostete  de.  See 
Grostete  de  la  Mothe. 

Lampe,  John  Frederick,  153 
Lamude,  Reuben,  542 
Lancaster,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  vicar 
of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  177 
Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  536 
Lancement,  Pierre,  Sieur  de  Pin- 
prenant,  237 

— Suzomne.  See  Masse,  Jacob. 
Langaigne,  Jean,  542 
Langford,  John,  552 
Langley  (nr.  Slough),  234 
Langlois,  James  B.,  542 
— Marguerite.  See  Roussel,  Mar- 
guerite [nee  Langlois). 

Langston,  Frank,  at  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  23 

Languedoc,  Province  of,  refugees 
from,  219,  550 

Languet,  Hubert  {pseud.  Stephanus 
Junius  Brutus  Celta),  claims  to 
authorship  of  Vindiciae  contra 
tyrannos,  11,  43-44;  relations 
with  William  of  Orange,  43-44, 
55  ; his  literary  equipment  and 
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style,  44-45  ; relations  with  P. 
de  Mornay,  45  ; significance  of 
his  pseudonym,  45 ; influence 
on  Dutch  affairs,  55  ; portrait 
procured  by  T.  Hollis,  61 
Lantelme,  Jean,  218 
U Antidote,  by  V.  Poullain,  71 
La  page,  Richard  Herbert,  death,  130 
La  Parelle,  de.  See  La  Pevrelle. 

La  Penissiere,  Sieur  de.  See  JuHiot, 
Solomon. 

La  Pevrelle,  Francis  de,  185 

— Jean  de,  185 

— William  de,  185 
La  Pierre,  Isac,  100 

La  Place,  David  de,  566 

— Denis  de,  school  in  Marylebone, 

297 

- — Elias  de,  566 

— Joshua  de,  pastor  at  Saumur,  459, 

566 

— Peter  de,  566 

— Samuel,  566 
Laplante,  Peter,  542 

La  Porte,  Alfred  de,  death,  290 
Laporte,  J.,  R.A.,  168 
La  Porte,  de  Crauant  de,  family  of, 
290 

La  Potherie,  Le  Roy  de.  See  Le 
Roy  de  la  Potherie. 

L’Apotre  (L’Apostre),  Mr.,  170 

— Charles,  230 

— Henrietta.  See  Ardesoif,  Thomas. 

— Henry,  169 

Larcom,  Mordecai,  enquiry,  601 
Larcombe  (de  Larcombes,  La  Combe, 
Larcom),  family,  enquiry,  601 
Lardenois  (Lardenoys).  Christopher, 
542 

— Elcana,  542 

— Nicholas,  542 

Lardie  (Larde,  Lardye),  Lancelot,  542 
Largentiere,  Henry  de,  99 
La  Rimbliere,  Frole  de.  See  Frole  de 
la  Rimbliere. 

La  Rive,  Daniel  de,  and  wife  Anna 
(de  Le  Lieue),  226 

— Marthe  de.  See  Dumont  de  Bos- 

taquet,  Isaac  (Antoine),  mar- 
riages. 

La  Riviere,  Fran9ois.  See  Perucel. 
La  Roach,  David  G.,  542 

— Peter,  542 

La  Roche,  Count  de,  243,  244 

— Louis,  511,  542 

— Margueret  de.  Dame  de  Barbezieux, 

afterwards  Marquise  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. See  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Margueret  de. 

— Matthew,  542,  551 


La  Roche.  See  also  Tour  la  Roche. 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Due  de,  244,  464  ; 
connection  wdth  Daillon  family, 
459 

— Duchess  of,  459 

— Jehan,  Marquis  de,  marriage  to 

Margueret  La  Roche,  242,  243, 
244 ; escape  to  San  Domingo 
and  death,  244 

— Margueret  de  (La  Roche,  Dame  de 

Barbezieux),  birth  and  child- 
hood, 243  ; marriages  to  Jehan 
de  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
Richard  Rambaut,  243,  244, 
245 ; adventures  in  San  Domingo, 
244 ; preserved  by  negro  ser- 
vants, 244  ; description  in  old 
age,  245 

— Marguerite  de.  See  Ponthieu, 

Captain  Charles  de. 

La  Rochefoucauld  (Angoumois),  Dail- 
lon’s  ministry  at,  459, 462 ; Jesuit 
mission,  1676,  463  ; practice  of 
Reformed  religion  forbidden,  465 ; 
dragonnade  at,  467  ; minister  at, 
see  Pacard,  Georges. 

La  Rochelle  (Poitou),  461  ; Societe 
des  Amis  du  Musee  Protestant 
formed,  270 ; Garnault  family 
at,  493  ; craftsmen  from,  529, 
540,  544;  ministers  at,  see  Nort, 
Odet  de  ; Vincent,  Phillip. 

La  Roeque,  Sieur  de.  See  Le  Tresor 
Cyprien,  Sieur  de  la  Roeque,  and 
Le  Tresor,  Louis,  Sieur  de  La 
Roeque. 

La  Rogerie,  Bourde  de.  See  Bourde 
de  la  Rogerie. 

Laroque,  Sieur  de.  See  Miette, 
Jacques. 

— F.  H.  R.  de  Parlier  de.  See  Parlier 

de  la  Roque  de. 

— Matthew,  minister  of  Rouen,  566 
La  Rose.  See  Valmale. 

Lart,  Charles  Edmund,  T.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  elected  on  Council, 
125,  282,  437  ; Huguenot  Por- 
traits, by,  125,  228-241  ; The 
Family  of  Le  Tresor,  by,  385-393 
Larthurye,  Sieur  de.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Joachim  and  Pierre. 

La  Sabliere,  RambouiUet  de.  See 
Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere. 
LasaUe  (Delasale,  Lassalle,  Laselle), 
James  de,  534,  542 

— Marc,  of  Portarlington,  217,  219 

— Mark,  of  Dublin,  542 

— Samuel,  542 

— family,  goldsmiths  in  England  and 

France,  515.  See  also  Layzell. 
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La  Sautie,  Puech  de.  See  Puech  de 
la  Sautie. 

Lasaux,  Peter  de,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Duthoit),  jped.  to  face  p.  589 
Lasco  (Laski),  Jean  a,  flight  from 
England,  66,  .342  ; excluded 

from  Denmark,  66-67  ; children 
left  at  Hamburg,  67  ; abused 
by  Westphal  of  Hamburg,  67  ; 
declaration  in  Proscerus,  by 
Musculus,  88  ; relations  with 
Cranmer,  337,  339,  340,  357, 
380 ; early  life  and  career  in 
church  of  Rome,  338  ; relations 
with  Zwingli  and  other  reformers, 
338 ; conversion  to  Protestantism, 
travels,  and  marriage,  338-339  ; 
escape  in  disguise  to  London, 
from  Emden,  339  ; minister  and 
superintendent  of  churches  at 
Emden,  339,  340,  342  ; character, 
340  ; settlement  in  London  and 
appointment  on  ecclesiastical 
commission,  340,  341  ; Privy 
Council  grants  to,  340,  341  ; 
Walloon  or  Strangers’  Church 
formed  under,  in  London,  341, 
345  ; Superintendent  of  foreign 
churches  in  London,  341,  342  ; 
exempted  from  fasting  in  Lent," 
342 ; Polish  version  of  the 
Bible,  342  ; Goebel’s  estimate  of, 
343  ; liturgy  compiled  by,  343  ; 
death,  343  ; marriages,  339,  343 
and  footnote,  351 

Laselle.  See  Lasalle. 

Laserre,  Antoine,  542 

— Samuel,  542 

Laski  (Poland),  338 

La  Torre,  de,  portrait  by,  238 

La  Touche,  Miss  Annette,  on  Digues 
de  La  Touche  family,  301 

— David,  275,  276 

— David  Digues  de,  military  career 

and  marriage,  34  ; buys  worsted 
for  his  landlady,  34,  35-36  ; 
life  as  weaver  in  Dublin,  35  ; 
founds  La  Touche’s  bank,  35  ; 
summary  of  life  and  character, 
301 

— Jean  Hardouin,  /8ee  Ardouin,  Jean. 

— Paul,  301 

— family,  political  and  military 

record,  301-302 

La  Tour,  Auguste  des  Champs  de, 
and  wife  Anna  Maria  (Heyward), 
enquiry,  119 

— Auguste  Jaques  des  Champs  de, 

and  wife  Maud  (Legh,  formerly 
Lowther),  119 


La  Tour,  Blondel.  See  Blondel  la 
Tour. 

— Charles  Compte  de,  and  wife 

Sarah  (Jenvey),  enquiry,  119 
Latteburius,  Johannes,  commentar}'’ 
on  Jeremiah,  561 

Laubery,  Sieur  de.  See  Miette,  Jac- 
ques. 

Laubie,  Louis,  sen.  and  jun.,  542 
Laufeld,  l)attle  of,  328 
Laundry  (Laundy),  Samuel,  511,  542 
Laune,  de.  See  De  Laune. 

Lausanne  (Switzerland),  264  ; ‘ Ecole 
des  Martyrs,’  113 

Laussan,  Lafont  de.  See  Lafont  de 
Laussan. 

Lautier,  John 

Lauzere,  Renee  de.  See  Cheusses, 
Jacques  Henry  de. 

Laval,  d’Ully  de.  See  Ully  de  Laval. 
La  Vau,  Andre,  100 
La  Vergue,  Samuel,  99 
Lavershere.  See  Labachere. 
Laverstoke  (co.  Hants.),  paper-making 
at,  273 

La  vis,  John,  542 
Lavit,  family  of,  10 
La  Voute,  M.  de,  minister  at  Flushing 
and  Lintot,  221 

Lawlor,  H.  J.,  Fasti  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  by,  review,  107 
Layard,  Commander,  family  portraits 
owned  by,  235 

— Charlotte  Susanne  Elizabeth  (after- 

wards Countess  of  Lindsey,  after- 
wards Pegus).  See  Pegus,  Rev. 
William. 

— Daniel  Peter,  M.D.,  notes  on  life 

and  portraits  with  wife  Suzanne 
Henriette  (Chevalleau  de  Bois- 
ragon),  235 

— Miss  E.  Vivien,  elected  Fellow,  435 

— Miss  Florence,  294 

— Marie  Anne,  Duchess  of  Ancaster, 

235 

— Pierre  Raymond  de,  and  wife 

Marie  Anne  (Croze),  235 

— Major  Pierre  Raymond  de,  235 

— family  portraits,  described,  235 
Laymerie.  See  Lamerie,  de. 

Layzeil  (Lazell),  family,  enquiry,  278 
League  or  Sainte  Union,  a History  of 

the,  by  M.  Wilkinson,  review, 
410-415 

Leake,  William,  and  wife  Harriet 
(Vaillant),  241 
Leaner.  See  Leney. 

Lea  vis,  Samuel,  542 
Le  Bachelier,  Marie  Elizabeth.  See 
Le  Tresor,  Louis,  son  of  Jean. 
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Le  Bas, , engraver,  186 

— David,  542 

— George,  542 

— William,  542 
Lebee.  See  Leney. 

Lebigne,  R.,  Tragedie  religieuse  en 
France,  by,  112 
Le  Blanc,  Claude,  218 

— Pierre,  100 

Le  Blanc  du  Perce,  Louis,  217 

Le  Blond,  Robert,  542 

Le  Brun, , portrait  painter,  491 

— Francis,  401 

— Lieut.  Jacques,  pension,  401 

Le  Canu,  Isaac,  Sieur  de  la  Fosse, 
387 

Le  Cauchois,  Anne.  See  Dumont  de 
Bostaquet,  Isaac  (Antoine),  mar- 
riages. 

— David,  Seigneur  de  Tibermont, 

and  wife  Marie  (de  la  Have),  226 
Lecerflfe  (Leserffe),  John,  542 
Le  Cheaube,  Pierre,  542 
Le  Christianisme  du  XX^  Siecle, 
account  by  Algerian  Protestants, 
271 

Le  Clerc,  Jean,  preacher  at  Savoy 
church,  474 

L’Ecluse,  Abbe  de,  edition  of  Sully’s 
Memoirs,  579 

Le  Comte  (Compt),  Daniel,  542 

— J.  R.,  542 

— James,  goldsmith,  542 
— ■ James,  watchmaker,  542 
Le  Conte  family,  419 

Le  Cour,  David,  542 
Lecourt,  Mary  Anne,  210  ped. 

■ — Suzanne  {nee  Roussel),  210  ped. 

Ledeur,  , watchmaker,  542 

Leeson,  Lieut.,  173,  175 
Le  Fanu,  Thomas  Philip,  Story  of 

Peter  Limell  and  his  son  William, 
by,  3,  6,  11,  20-36;  elected  on 
Council,  5 ; presentation  to 
library,  7 ; on  Huguenots  in 
Dublin,  107  ; Dumont  de  Bosta- 
quet at  Portarlington,  by,  124, 
125,  211-227  ; on  Dublin  society 
for  relief  of  refugees,  274 ; 
Sermons  by  Claude  Scoffer,  by, 
397-398  ; paper  on  Benjamin  de 
Daillon,  by,  435,  458-478 

— William  Richard,  elected  Fellow, 

3 ; elected  on  Council,  437  ; reads 
paper  by  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  435 
Le  Faucheur,  Michael,  minister  of 
Paris,  566 

Le  Febre  family,  419 
Lefebure  (Lefebre,  Lefevre),  An- 
thony, 543 


i Lefebure,  Daniel,  543 

— Jacob,  543 

— Jean  (John),  533,  543 

— Louis  (1),  of  Canterbury,  543 

— Louis  (2),  543 

— family,  of  Rouen,  212 

— See  also  Lefevre. 

La  Feuille,  Henri  de,  533 
Le  Feuvre,  E.  P.,  565 
Lefevre,  Roland,  portrait  painter,  188 
Le  Fran9ois,  Abraham,  183,  543.  See 
also  Francois. 

Legare  (L’Egare),  Francis,  509,  543 

— Gedeon,  court  jeweller  to  Louis 

XIII,  509 

— Gilles,  509 

— family  of,  career  as  jewellers  in 

France  and  England,  509,  510 
and  footnote 
Le  Gay,  Eliza,  236 

— Elizabeth  (afterwards  Taylor),  235 

— Jonathan,  and  wife  Millicent 

(Munday),  235 

— Jonathan  Acklom,  and  wife  Anne 

(Fletcher),  236 

— Millicent.  See  Acklom,  Jonathan. 

— Sarah.  See  Baxley,  John. 

— family  portraits,  235-236 

Leger,  Jean,  minister  of  Vaudois,  566 
I Legh,  Maud,  formerly  Lowther.  See 
La  Tour,  Auguste  Jaques  des 
Champs  de. 

— Thomas,  and  wife  Maud  (Lowther), 

120 

Legrand,  Thomas,  pastrycook,  158, 
182 

Le  Grand  du  Petit  Bose,  Col.  Daniel, 
life  in  Portarlington,  214,  215, 
217,  220  ; ill-health,  222 
Le  Grand  de  Veimar,  Josias,  217 
Le  Heup,  Isaac,  155-156 

— Peter,  and  wife  Clara,  escape  from 

France,  329  ; portraits  described, 
329 

— Thomas,  Director  of  French  Hos- 

pital, 155,  399 
Le  Hongre,  Guillaume,  543 
Le  Houcq,  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Leicester,  Earl  of  (1632),  property  in 
Leicester  Square,  148  ; livery,  190 
Leighlin,  Bishop  of.  See  Downes, 
Robert. 

Leith.  See  Edinburgh. 

Lejeune,  Joseph,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Villeneuve),  182-183 

— Joshua,  543 

— Pierre,  543 

Le  Keux  family,  450 
Leleu,  Samuel,  543 
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Le  Lieue,  Anna  de.  See  La  Rive, 
Daniel  de. 

Lelievre,  Jlatthieu,  predicateur,  by  P. 

Beuzart,  597 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  238 
Lem,  G.,  memorial  speech  by  J.  Vienot, 
114 

Le  Magnan,  Jeanne.  See  Harache, 
Pierre  (2). 

Le  Maignan,  Pierre,  217 

Lemaire,  , watchmaker,  543 

Lemaitre  (Lemaistre,  Magister,  Master, 
Le  Masters,  Masters),  Charles,  543 

— Elizabeth,  543 

— Miss  Louisa  Mary,  death  and  be- 

quests, 438,  450 

— Matthew,  543 

— Michael,  543 

— Nicholas,  543 

— Peter,  543 

— Robert,  543 

Lemann,  Michel,  biscuit  maker,  de- 
scription of  jDortrait,  330 
Le  Mans  (Maine),  goldsmiths  from,  540 
Le  Marker  family,  450 
Lemay,  Daniel,  543 

— Henry  Peter,  543 
Lemere,  John,  543 
Lemesier,  Peter,  543 

— Samuel,  543 

Le  Moyne,  Stephen,  minister  of  Rouen, 
566 

Leney  (Leaner,  Lebee,  Lene,  Lyney, 
Lynne),  Bona  venture,  543 

— Samson,  543 

Leningrad,  chandeliers  and  other 
silver  by  P.  de  Lamerie  at,  519, 
and  footnote  1 ; silver-plate  in 
state  collection,  504 
Lennox,  Lord  George,  115 

— William,  275 

Le  Noble,  Catherine,  240 

— Eliza  (afterwards  Chastaigner, 

afterwards  Ravenel),  portrait 
described,  240 

— Henri,  and  wife  Catherine  (Le 

Serrurier),  240 
Lentilhac,  Henri  de,  217 
Leonard,  Prof.  E.,  researches  on  Croix 
du  Merite  Militaire,  114 

Le  Page, , minister  at  Dieppe,  221 

Le  Pla  (Le  Play),  Ann.  See  Crofts, 
John. 

— Daniel,  and  wife,  portrait  described, 

236 

— Isaac,  and  wife  Magdelaine,  234 

— Magdelaine  (afterwards  Guil- 

iemard),  234 

Le  Quelinel,  Julienne.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Louis  (2). 


Le  Quelinel,  Pierre,  Seigneur  de  la 
Cousiniere,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(d’AcqueviUe),  390 

Le  Roux, , goldsmith,  507 

• — John,  sen.  and  jun.,  543 

— famil}^,  enquiry,  600 

— See  also  Roux. 

Leroy,  Peter,  543 

Le  Roy  de  la  Potherie,  commissioner, 
388 

Le  Sage  (Sage),  Augustin,  511,  543 

— Hughes,  543 

— John,  silversmith,  147 

— John  Hugues,  mark,  511  ; notes 

on  life,  543-544 ; apprentices, 
523  footnote  (3),  531,  544,  550, 
553 

— Peter,  552 

— Simon,  523  and  footnote  3,  544 
Lescallier,  Balthazar  Antoine,  171 
Le  Sedt,  Marie.  See  Duthoit,  Jac- 
ques (1). 

Le  Serffe.  See  Lecerfle. 

Le  Serrurier,  Catherine.  See  Le 
Noble,  Henri. 

— Elizabeth,  wife  of  James,  240 

— James,  portrait  described,  240  and 

footnote 

Lesez,  Isaac,  and  wife  Jane  (Duthoit), 
589 

Leslie,  Charles  A.,  and  wife  Louise 
(Rambaut),  249 
Lespau,  de,  family  of,  450 
I’Espinasse,  Etienne,  100 
L’Espine,  de.  See  Spina. 

Les  Pourtales  : hisloire  d'une  famille 
Huguenote,  by  Louis  Malzac, 
review,  259 

Lesquier,  Anthony,  544 
Lestourgeon  (Leturgeon),  David,  544 
Lesueur,  Hubert,  sculptor,  186,  503 
Le  Tablere,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Tuam, 
record  of  Huguenots  in  Ireland, 
427 

— John  La  Douespe,  544 

— Rene  La  Douespe,  sen.  and  jun., 

544 

Le  Tellier,  Augustine,  544 

— William  Robert,  544 
Lethieullier,  Charles,  portrait  de- 
scribed, 236 

— John  Green,  544 

— Manning,  544 

— Smart,  portrait  described,  236 

— family  of,  290 

Le  Tresor,  Arthur.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Guillaume. 

— Cyprien  (1),  and  wife  Louise  (du 

Mesnildot),  385-386  ; authority 
for  names  of  his  children,  392 
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Le  Tresor,  Cyprien  (2),  Sieur  de  La 
Rocque,  386,  392 

— Daniel,  Sieur  de  Famichon,  392 

— Gedeon  (1),  Sieur  d’Ouville,  and 

wife  Suzanne  (Berthault),  390, 
391,  392,  393 

— Gedeon  (2),  Sieur  de  Lozon,  391, 

392 

— Guillaume  (Arthur),  and  wdfe 

Marguerite  (Richer),  385,  391 

— Herve,  386,  390 

— Isaac,  385,  386 

— Jacques  (1),  Sieur  de  la  Gui- 

gnardiere,  385,  386 ; military 

record,  386-387 ; petition  to 
king,  387 ; his  wife  Suzanne 
(Pierrepont),  387,  391 
— • Jacques  (2),  Sieur  de  la  Gui- 

gnardiere,  and  wife  Suzanne 

(Morel),  387,  392 

— Jacques  (3),  son  of  Joachim,  386, 

392 

— Jacques  (4),  Sieur  de  Champeaux, 

and  wife  Ester  (du  Bousquet), 

386,  390 

— Jacques  (5),  Sieur  du  Mesnil- 

Lambert,  388 ; marriage  to 

Judith  (Lucie)  de  Crux,  389- 
390 ; escape  to  England  and 
change  of  name,  389  ; abjuration 
with  family  at  St.  Helier,  389 

— Jacques  (6),  son  of  Louis,  390 

— Jacques  (7),  Sieur  de  Gris  Mesnil, 

391 

— Jacques  Gabriel,  389 

— Jean  (1),  son  of  Cyprien,  386 

— Jean  (2),  Sieur  du  Mesnil-Lambert, 

387,  392  ; marriage  to  Marguerite 
Levesque,  388 

— Joachim,  Sieur  de  Larthurye, 

and  wife  Marguerite  (Hue),  386  ; 
petition  to  king,  387 ; his  family, 
source  of  information,  392 

— Louis  (1),  son  of  Cyprien,  386, 

392 

— Louis  (2),  Sieur  de  la  Rocque, 

387,  388  ; marriage  to  Julienne 
Le  Quelinel,  390,  392 

— Louis  (3),  son  of  Jean,  request  for 

possession  of  his  brother’s  pro- 
perty, 388-389  ; marriage  to 
Marie  Elizabeth  Le  Bachelier, 
390 

— Louis  Matthieu,  391,  393 

— Louise,  389 

— Marguerite.  See  Morel,  Jean. 

— Marie,  387,  388 

— Marie  Marguerite.  See  Villeneuve, 

Gedeon. 

— Matthieu,  390 


Le  Tresor,  Pierre  (1),  son  of  Joachim, 
Sieur  de  L’Arthurye,  386,  392  ; 
marriage  to  Marie  de  la  Coudre, 
386 

— Pierre  (2),  son  of  Pierre,  Sieur  de 

Mesnil-Eurry,  386,  390 
— • family,  arms,  385  ; place  of  origin, 
385 

Le  Tresor,  The  Family  of,  by  C.  E. 
Lart,  385-393 

Letters  on  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
by  Mrs.  Chapone,  163 
Letters  on  Toleration,  by  John  Locke, 
republished  by  Molesworth,  61 
Leturgeon,  David.  See  Lestourgeon. 
Le  Valloys,  Louise  Marie.  See  Pierre- 
pont, Louis  de. 

— (Vallois),  family,  392 

Lever,  Thomas,  invitation  to  Frank- 
fort church,  75 ; appointed  to 
settle  disputes  at  Frankfort,  78 
Levesque,  Jean,  Seigneur  de  Fon- 
tenay,  and  wife  Suzanne  (de 
Paulmier),  388 

— Marguerite.  See  Le  Tresor,  Jean 

(2),  Sieur  de  Mesnil-Lambert. 
Le  Vigan.  See  Vigan. 

Levis,  Samuel,  sen.  and  jun.,  544 
Leward.  See  Luard. 

Lewes  (co.  Sussex),  537 
Lewis,  James,  544 

— John,  544 

— Martha.  See  Duthoit,  David. 

— Rev.  Thomas,  591 

Lewisham.  See  under  London,  dis- 
tricts, places,  wards. 

Leydekker,  Melchior,  attack  on  refu- 
gee ministers,  469 

Leyden,  ministers  and  professors  at. 
See  Feuguereau,  William  ; Rivet, 
Andrew.  See  also  Commission  de 
I’histoire  des  Eglises  Wallonnes. 
L’hommedieu,  Osee,  544 
L’Hopital,  Michel  de,  411  ; descen- 
dants, 169 

Library,  circulating,  earliest,  163 
Lichecourt,  Chateau  of  (Lorraine), 
glass-works,  133 
Liege,  Jean,  544 

— Madeleine,  matron  at  Pest  House, 

571 

Liege  (Belgium),  143  ; University 
library,  586 

Liger,  Daniel,  student  in  divinity,  544 

— Isaac,  silversmith,  147,  544  ; de- 

scription of  his  work,  519 

— Jeanne,  of  Saumur,  544 

— John,  519  footnote,  544 
Lignac,  Elizabeth,  537,  544 

— Jean,  544 
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Ligonier,  Jean,  Louis  de,  Lord,  por- 
traits described  and  notes  on 
life,  328 

Ligonier  de  Bonneval,  Anne  Marie. 
See  Vignoles,  Jacques  Louis  des. 

— Antoine,  minister  at  Portarlington, 

223  ; marriage  to  Judith  Julie 
Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  224,  227  ; 
death,  225  ; appointed  to  Port- 
arlington, 476 

Ligonier  de  Vignals,  Abel,  218 
Lille  (Flanders),  537 
Limarest,  Thomas  de,  534 
Limerick,  siege  of,  212 
Limoges  (Limousin),  463 
Linarius,  Alexander  (Fabri  Linarii 
filius),  Destructorium  viciorum, 
by,  561 

Lincoln,  John,  496 

Lindsay,  T.  M.,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by,  quoted,  333 
Lindsey,  Earl  of.  See  Bertie,  Albe- 
marle. 

Linen  manufacture,  in  Ipswich,  296  ; 
in  Ireland,  275  ; in  Scotland, 
295.  See  also  Ulster. 

Ling,  Esther.  See  Rambaut,  Daniel 
F rederick. 

Lingard,  John,  544 
Lintot,  Joshua,  187 
Lintot  (dep.  Seine  Inferieure),  minister 
at.  See  La  Voute,  M.  de. 
Lisbon,  Berthon  family  in,  231 
Lisburn  (co.  Antrim),  Huguenots  in, 
232,  257,  427  ; Art  Gallery,  233  ; 
French  church,  302 
Lisle,  Louis  de,  534 

— Thomas  de,  534 

LTsle  Marais,  Henry  Bois  Billand  de 
Montaciel,  Chevalier  de.  See 
Montaciel. 

Literary  Club  at  Turk’s  Head,  153 
Lives  of  French  Protestant  Ministers 
in  Quick's  ‘ leones  Sacrae,'  bj^ 
Winifred  Turner,  562-567 
Lizie,  Susanne  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  Dean  of  Bangor,  399 
Loche,  Michel  de,  and  wife  Jane 
(Griffith),  278 

Locke,  John,  place  in  history  of 
philosophy,  48  ; on  social  con- 
tract, 51  ; Two  treatises  of  civil 
government,  by,  58  ; indebted- 
ness to  VindAciae  contra  tyrannos, 
58-59 ; works  republished  by 
Hollis,  61 

Lockwood  (co.  Yorks.),  206 
Loene,  Peter  de.  See  De  Laune. 


Logan,  James,  Chief  Jiistice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 521 
Lombart  family,  450 
London,  Bishop  of.  See  Blomfield, 
Charles  James ; Bonner,  PYlmuml ; 
Compton,  Henry ; Grindal,  Ed- 
mund. 

London  : Annoyance  Jury,  167 

— Burgers  Court,  151,  153,  167,  184 

— City  Chamberlain,  refugee  holder 

of  office,  170 

— Court  of  Aldermen,  dispute  with 

Goldsmiths’  Co.  on  admission  of 
foreigners,  506-507,  527 

— Court  of  Bequests,  167,  168 

— Goldsmiths’  Company.  See  Gold- 

smiths’ Company  of  London. 

— Greek  colony,  172 

— Huguenot  districts,  144-145,  297 

— liberties,  origin  and  character  of 

inhabitants,  144,  501.  See  also 
Blackfriars,  under  London,  dis- 
tricts, places,  wards. 

— Lord  Mayor,  refugee  holder  of 

office,  170 

— maps,  by  N.  G.  Brett- James,  117  ; 

Horwood’s,  1 64, 173, 174;  Kelly’s, 
160,  161  ; Overton’s,  1706,  150  ; 
Roeque’s,  153 

— Overseers,  Huguenot  names  among, 

150,  153,  168,  181,  182 

— population  under  Elizabeth,  498 

footnote 

— sanctuaries.  See  above,  liberties 

— scavengers.  Huguenot  names 

among,  150,  153,  161,  166,  168, 
181,  182 

— trade  signs,  171,  182,  183 

— Weavers’  Company,  Court  Minute 

books,  publication,  126,  284 

— churches  and  chapels  in  : 

Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  590 
French  churches.  See  below, 

London,  foreign  churches  in. 
Greek  Church.  See  beloiv,  Lon- 
don, foreign  churches  in  : Les 
Grecs. 

St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  history  of  site, 
149,  173-174;  history  of 

building,  153-154, 399 ; Hugue- 
not associations,  154  ; organ, 
history,  155  ; Peter  Romilly’s 
connection  with,  166-167  ; 
vicars,  see  Cardwell,  Mr. ; Wade, 
Canon. 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  467 
St.  James’s,  Ihccadilly,  153-154, 
399 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Lime- 
house,  101,  102 
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St.  Jude’s,  Golders  Green,  155 
St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  ped.  to 
face  p.  589 

St.  Margaret  Pattens,  499  foot- 
note 

St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  vestry 
records,  154;  Huguenot  tombs, 
298  ; rector,  see  Tenison,  Dr. 
Thomas. 

St.  Mary’s,  Charing  Cross  Road. 
See  below,  London,  foreign 
churches  in  : Les  Grecs. 

St.  Mary’s,  Spital  Square.  See 
below,  London,  foreign  churches 
in  : Wheler’s  chapel. 

St.  Matthew’s,  Friday  Street, 
470 

St.  Michael’s,  Paternoster  Royal, 
499  footnote 

St.  Paul’s,  Co  vent  Garden,  165 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  229 
Spa  Fields  Chapel,  591 
Union  Chapel,  Islington,  founda- 
tion and  centenary,  591 
See  also  London,  foreign  churches 
in 

London,  districts,  places,  wards  : 
Aldrichgate  ward,  550,  552 
Artillery  Ground,  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 526,  549 
Bassishaw  ward,  545 
Blackfriars,  liberty  of,  question  of, 
trading  by  foreign  inhabitants, 
501,  513  ; foreign  craftsmen 
working  in,  527,  529,  530,  533, 
534,  537,  542,  543,  545,  546, 
551-554  passim 

Camberwell,  connection  of  Minet 
family  with,  445 
Castle  Baynard  ward,  525 
Charing  Cross,  145,  528,  551 
Cheape  ward,  541 
Chelsea,  521  footnote,  527,  544. 

See  also  below.  Five  Fields. 
Clerkenwell,  536 

Covent  Garden,  145,  297  ; foreign 
craftsmen  in,  537,  546,  549 
Cripplegate,  528,  530,  531,  534, 
538,  553 

Dalston,  Huguenot  residents  at, 
601 

Essex  House  estate,  117 
Farringdon  Within,  501,  540,  546, 
553 

Farringdon  Without,  501,  527, 
531,  535,  536,  537,  545, 

549 

Five  Fields,  Chelsea,  162 
‘ Greek  Martyrs,’  400 
Hammersmith,  534,  551 


Highbury  New  Park,  591 
Hornsey,  591 
Islington,  554 

Kemp’s  Fields,  Soho,  149,  154, 
173 

King’s  Mews.  See  Trafalgar 
Square,  under  London,  streets, 
etc. 

Knightsbridge,  534 
Lambeth,  gifts  from  Mr.  W. 
Minet,  445 

Leicester  Fields.  See  Leicester 
Square,  under  London,  streets, 
etc. 

Lewisham,  refugees  at,  544,  552 
Marylebone,  Mr.  Manchee’s  ae- 
count,  297  ; La  Place’s  School 
in  Manor  House,  297 
Mile  End,  526 
Myatts  Fields,  445 
Newport  Market,  attack  on 
French  minister,  176  ; position, 
185 

Queenhithe  ward,  526 
Red  Lion  Fields,  117 
Savoy,  297 

Seven  Dials,  names  of  converging 
streets,  181  ; Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 536 
Shoreditch,  510,  534 
Soho,  origin  of  name,  145  ; 
centre  of  Westminster  colony 
of  refugees,  145  ; changes  in 
character,  and  extent,  145-146, 
147  ; Huguenot  residents,  278, 
297,  298-299 

Southwark  Cuming  Museum,  142 ; 
revolt  against  foreign  crafts- 
men, 499 

Spitalfields,  centre  of  Huguenot 
colony,  145  ; influx  of  silk 
weavers,  297  ; foreign  crafts- 
men in,  527,  534,  536,  538,  539, 
541,  5.50,  551 
Spitalfields  Market,  531 
Stepney,  527,  546 
Stockwell,  593 
Tower  ward,  533 
Vesey’s  holding,  Soho,  149 
Vintry  ward,  549,  554 
Wanclsworth.  See  that  title. 
Wapping,  534 

Westminster.  See  that  title. 
Whitechapel,  534 
York  House  estate,  117 
London,  foreign  churches  in  : 
number,  296 

Artillery,  MS.  records  preserved 
at  Soho  Square  church,  559  ; 
minister,  see  Scoffier,  Claude. 
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London,  foreign  churches  in  (cont.) : 

Austin  Friars,  Walloon  church, 
foundation  under  charter  of 
Edward  VI  by  Jean  a Lasco. 
341,  345,  383,  497  ; liturgy  of 
Jean  a Lasco,  343  ; refugees 
from,  in  Frankfort,  343 ; 
original  charter,  history,  345  ; 
dissolution  under  Mary,  345  ; 
restoration  to  refugees  by 
Elizabeth,  345-346,  359  ; sepa- 
ration of  French  section  of 
congregation,  383  ; re-opening 
after  use  as  naval  storehouse, 
497 

Berwick  Street,  163,  166,  168, 
171  ; union  with  Castle  Street, 
167.  See  also  Le  Carre,  below. 

Castle  Street  church,  history,  167, 
189 

Chapel  Royal,  ministers.  See 
Menard,  Philip ; Serces, 
Jacques. 

Crispin  Street,  minister.  See 
Mettayer,  Samuel. 

French  Protestant  church,  Soho 
Square,  re-organisation  of 
library,  555-561.  See  also 
Threadneedle  Street,  below. 

Glasshouse  Street,  151,  534 
^ Greek  church.  See  below,  Les 
Grecs. 

Hamburg  Lutheran  church,  Dal- 
ston,  553 

Hungerford  Market,  157, 168, 190; 
minister,  see  Peze  de  Galini- 
eres,  Pierre. 

Italian  Protestant  congregation, 
355 

Jewin  Street.  See  below,  St. 
Martin  Orgars. 

La  Patente,  Soho,  151  ; various 
situations,  165 ; charity  ser- 
mons, 165-166 

La  Patente,  Spitalfields,  161  ; MS. 
records  preserved  at  Soho 
Square  church,  559  ; ministers, 
see  Daillon,  Benjamin  ; Forent, 
Jea,n. 

La  Pyramide,  history,  183-184  ; 
chalices,  184 

La  Tremblade.  See  above.  La 
Pyramide. 

Le  Carre,  157,  161,  164,  165,  486  ; 
closing,  101,  102 ; position, 
102;  communion  plate,  descrip- 
tion, 101,  102  ; transference  to 
church  in  Limehouse,  101-102  ; 
sale,  101,  102 ; at  French 
Hospital,  103 


Le  Tabernacle,  164 ; minister, 
see  Scoffier,  Claude. 

Leicester  Fields,  site,  148  ; offi- 
cials, 161,  166,  182,  185  ; 

registers  quoted,  163,  188,  190  ; 
annexe,  see  above,  Le  Taber- 
nacle ; minister,  see  Scoffier, 
Claude. 

Les  Grecs,  149,  164,  467  ; founda- 
tion, 172;  controversy  with  St. 
Martin’s  vestry  as  to  ownership 
of  site,  172-175  ; taken  over  by 
Savoy  congregation,  175-176  ; 
minister  attacked  by  mob,  176  ; 
lease  of  land  for  enlargement, 

177- 178;  opening  as  Huguenot 
church,  176  ; arrangements  for 
special  door  from  adjoining 
school,  176-177  ; effect  on,  of 
closing  of  Savoy,  178,  400 ; 
Lord  Chetwynd’s  application 
to  make  special  entrance, 

178- 179  ; last  years  and  fate 
of  building,  179 ; burial  ground, 
179  ; closing,  400 

Mercers  chapel,  501 

Newport  Market.  See  above.  La 
Pyramide. 

Ryder  Court,  officials,  182  ; 
minister,  see  Scoffier,  Claude. 

St.  Anthony’s  chapel  (later 
Threadneedle  Street  church), 
history,  110-111.  See  also 
Threadneedle  Street,  below. 

St.  Jean,  Spitalfields,  559 

St.  Martin  Orgars,  proposed  pub- 
lication of  registers,  284-285  ; 
ministers,  see  Allix,  Rev . Pierre. 

St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  See  below, 
Threadneedle  Street. 

Savoy,  492  ; effect  of  foundation, 
144 ; registers  quoted,  163, 
180,  193  ; union  with  Le  Carre, 
164 ; final  site,  171  ; Greek 
church  taken  over  by,  175-176, 
400;  closing,  178-179;  survival 
and  final  closing  of  modern 
representative,  296,  400;  com- 
munion plate,  532  ; ministers, 
see  Daillon,  Benjamin  do  ; Le 
Clerc,  Jean  ; Satur,  Thomas. 

Soho  Square.  See  below,  Thread- 
needle Street. 

Spring  Gardens,  151,  157 

Strangers  church.  See  atjove, 
Austin  Friars,  and  St.  An- 
thony’s chapel. 

Superintendent.  See  Lasco, 
Jean  a. 

Swallow  Street,  186 
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Swiss  chapel  at  Endell  Street  and 
elsewhere,  181,  189 
Threadneedle  Street  (St.  An- 
thony’s chapel),  position  of 
authority  towards  other 
churches,  144 ; present  site, 
171;  survival,  296  ; removals 
to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  and  to 
Soho,  383  ; history  of  building 
and  congregation  until  Great 
Fire,  383  ; re-arrangement  of 
archives  and  library,  442,  555- 
561  ; foundation,  497  ; com- 
munion cups,  521  and  footnote, 
545 ; various  sites,  555  ; 
methods  of  church  governuient, 
poor  relief  at,  556,  557-558  ; 
MS.  records,  description,  556- 
560  ; ‘ Livre  des  temoignages,’ 
558  ; library  of  printed  books, 
560-561  ; ministers,  see  Alex- 
ander, Peter ; Des  Gallars, 
Nicolas. 

Weld  House.  /See  above.  La  Pyra- 
mide. 

West  Street.  See  above,  La  Pyra- 
mide. 

Wheler’s  chapel,  297 
London,  institutions,  houses,  build- 
ings, inns,  etc.  : Cow  inn,  161  ; | 
Devonshire  House,  148 ; Fleet 
Prison,  527 ; Foubert’s  riding 
school,  151  ; French  Bourse, 
Moor  Street,  180-181  ; Genoa 
Arms,  inn,  182  ; George  inn, 
Finch  Lane,  158 ; George  inn, 
W^ardour  Street,  150  ; George  and 
Thirteen  Cantons  inn,  160  ; Gold- 
smiths’ Hall,  Smallworkers’  book 
quoted,  147,  399-400 ; Green 
Dragon  inn,  158,  182 ; Grove 
Hall,  Hammersmith,  534  ; Guild-  ! 
hall  Museum,  142 ; Leicester  j 
House,  148, 149,  151,  189  ; Lyon’s 
inn,  426  ; Mile  End  Workhouse, 
156  ; Monmouth  House,  169,  171 ; 
New  Temple  Bar,  536  ; Nicholl 
Street  Mission,  Bethnal  Green, 
founded  by  J.  Duthoit,  592 ; 
Poland  Street  Workhouse,  burial 
ground,  179 ; Pons  (Pond’s) 
coffee  house,  189,  531 ; Rose  and 
Crown  inn,  171 ; Royal  Academy, 
165  ; Royal  Exchange,  545,  548  ; 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  be- 
quest by  P.  de  la  Haize,  484  ; St . 
James’s  Palace,  528 ; St.  Martin’s 
Lane  Academy,  165;  St.  Thomas’s 
hospital,  bequest  by  P.  de  la 
Haize,  484  ; Sandringham  Build- 


ings, 185  ; Savile  House,  149  ; 
Slaughter’s  coffee  house,  152, 189 ; 
Turk’s  Head  tavern,  152-153 ; 
Ville  de  Paris  tavern,  Hog  Lane, 
150 

London,  parishes  : 

Christ  Church  within  Aldgate,  526 
Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  554 
St.  Alphege,  London  Wall,  530 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  530 
St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse,  547 
St.  Anne’s,  Soho  (Westminster), 
Huguenot  colony  established 
by  Charles  II,  146,  147  ; Hu- 
guenot official,  153 ; forma- 
tion, 154  ; Huguenot  history 
in  vestry  minutes,  155-157  ; 
French  population,  156-157, 
190 ; foreign  craftsmen  in,  510, 
516,  526,  527,  529-532  passim, 
534-536  passim,  538-541  pas- 
sim, 545,  546,  548,  549,  551, 
553,  554 

St.  Botolph’s,  Aldgate,  533 
St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  526 
St.  Catherine’s,  Colman  Street, 
552 

St.  Clement  Danes,  541 
St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  536,  543 
St.  Foster’s,  Farringdon  Within, 
529,  540 

St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  533 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  533 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  (without), 
foreign  craftsmen  in,  151,  152, 

529,  531,  532,  534,  535,  537- 
539  passim,  541,  550,  552 

St.  Helen’s,  543 
St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell,  532 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  foreign 
craftsmen  in,  520,  527,  529, 

530,  536-539  passim,  541,  542, 
544,  547,  548,  550 

St.  John’s,  Wapping,  534 
St.  Lawrence  Pountney,  537 
St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  525, 
537,  541,  549 
St.  Luke’s,  543 

St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  537 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  lease  of 
land  at  Soho,  149  ; Huguenot 
churchwarden,  150-151  ; divi- 
sion, 154  ; vestry  records  re- 
garding Les  Grecs,  French 
church,  172-173,  174-178 ; 

Lammas  lands,  185 ; foreign 
craftsmen  in,  510,  519,  526- 
528  passim,  530,  531,  533-536 
passim,  539-542  passim,  547- 
551  passim,  553,  554  ; vicars, 
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London,  parishes  {cont.)  : \ 

see  Lancaster,  Dr.  William  ; j 
Lloyd,  Dr.  I 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  533 
St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  590 
St.  Mary  Staining,  537 
St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel,  527 
St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  545 
St.  Olaves  and  All  Hallows 
Staining,  531 

St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  152, 
551 

St.  Sepulchre’s,  Farringdon  With- 
out, 533 

— streets,  squares,  etc.  : Alders- 

gate,  526,  540,  552  ; Angel  Court, 
531,  534,  538  ; Artillery  Lane, 
Stewart  Street,  542  ; Barbican, 
531  ; Bartholomew  Close,  540  ; 
Bear  Street,  see  heloiv.  Blue  Bear 
Street ; Bedford  Street,  529  ; 
Belton  Street,  Longacre,  535  ; 
Berwick  Street,  164, 165 ; Blooms- 
bury Street,  164 ; Blue  Bear 
Street,  188  ; Bond  Street,  146, 
160,  526  ; Borough  High  Street, 
554  ; Brewer  Street,  160  ; Bride 
Lane,  542 ; Broad  Street,  St. 
Giles,  485,  527,  528  ; Brownlow 
Court,  526 ; Cambridge  Circus, 
147,  148,  184,  effect  of  con- 
struction, 180 ; Carlisle  Street, 
163,  164-165 ; Castle  Street, 

position,  146,  147,  184,  Huguenot 
residents  and  craftsmen,  150,  190, 
519,  520,  540,  548,  551  ; Cecil 
Court,  189,  531  ; Chandos  Street, 
position,  147,  foreign  craftsmen 
in,  522  footnote  2,  529,  532,  549  ; 
Chapel  Street,  Soho,  485  ; Charing 
Cross  Road,  146,  147,  see  also  Hog 
Lane  ; Charles  Court,  189,  190  ; 
Charles  Street,  546  ; Cheapside, 
501-502 ; Church  Lane,  544  ; 
Church  Street,  Soho,  157,  Hu- 
guenot residents  and  craftsmen, 
522  footnote  2,  530,  533,  539  ; 
Clerkenwell  Close,  522  footnote  1, 
529  ; Clerkenwell  Green,  547  ; 
Cloak  Lane,  534  ; Clothfair,  553  ; 
Cockspur  Street,  173  ; Colebrook 
Row,  Islington,  591  ; Coleman 
Street,  552 ; Compton  Street, 
see  Old  Compton  Street ; Comp- 
ton Terrace,  591  ; Cordwainer 
Street,  553  ; Cornhill,  522  foot- 
note 2,  532  ; Coventry  Street, 
520  footnote  6,  525  ; Cow  Cross, 
528  ; Cranbourne  Alley,  187, 188 ; 
Cranbourne  Passage,  187-188, 


190  ; Cranbourne  Street,  making 
of,  150,  Huguenot  residents,  187, 
546 ; Crane  Court,  185,  399 ; 
Crown  Street,  see  beloiv.  Hog  Lane; 
Dansey  Yard,  153  ; Dean  Street, 
146, 167,  Huguenot  residents,  163, 
169,  540,  542 ; Dean’s  Court,  538 ; 
Denmark  Street,  547,  549  ; Dosset 
Street,  Stepney,  541,  542  ; Drury 
Lane,  150,  531  ; Duke  Street, 
Artiller}^  Ground,  531,  540 ; 

Duke’s  Court,  school,  188,  190  ; 
Earl  Street,  151,  181,  551;  Earl’s 
Court,  187,  546  ; Edward  Street, 
179 ; Ended  Street,  189 ; Ex- 
change Court,  553  ; Exeter 
Change,  530  ; Fenchurcli  Street, 
527  ; Fetter  Lane,  185  ; Fish 
Street,  544 ; Fleet  Street,  520, 
542,  543,  548 ; Fleur  de  Lis 
Street,  429  ; Fort  Street,  Artil- 
' lery  Ground,  538  ; Foster  Lane, 

528,  531,  541  ; Foubert’s  Pas- 
sage, 151  ; Fountain  Court, 
Strand,  515,  526  ; French  Court, 
Broad  Street,  538  ; Frith  Street, 
position,  147,  166,  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 157,  166-168,  481,  484; 
Fulwood  Rents,  Holborn,  545; 
Garnault  Place,  488  footnote ; 
Gerard  Street,  181,  Huguenot 
residents,  151-152, 517  footnote  3, 
534 ; Glasshouse  Street,  160,  542 ; 
Goldsmith  Street,  538,  554 ; Graf- 
ton Street,  180,  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 181-182,  540,  541  ; Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  531  ; Great  Street, 
Seven  Dials,  527  ; Great  Newport 
Street,  186,  552  ; Great  Russell 
Street,  539  ; Great  St.  Andrew 
Street,  see  St.  Andrew  Street ; 
Great  Suffolk  Street,  543,  544  ; 
Greek  Street,  position,  147,  173, 
Huguenot  residents,  1.52,  161, 
168,  547,  550;  Green  Street, 
Soho,  history,  190,  foreign  crafts- 
men in,  163,  520  and  footnote, 
521  footnote,  522  footnote  1,  525, 

529,  540,  548,  553;  Gresham 
Street,  591  ; Gun  Street,  Spital- 
fields,  528 ; Hand  Alley,  509, 
538  ; Hanover  Square,  146,  533  ; 
Hayes  Court,  182,  548 ; Hay- 
market,  146,  150 ; Hemmings 
Row,  position,  147,  foreign  crafts- 
men in,  510  footnote,  519  foot- 
note, 520  footnote  6,  525,  530, 
531,  544,  547  ; High  Moorfields, 
529  ; High  Street,  Marylebone, 
481,  484-485;  Highbury  Place, 
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590,  591  ; Hog  Lane,  146,  160, 
169, 173,  184,  Huguenot  residents 
171,  185,  549,  553  ; trade  signs, 
171  ; Holywell  Mount,  Shore- 
ditch, 541  ; Holywell  Street, 
426 ; Horse  Shoe  AUey,  540 ; 
Hoxton  Square,  593 ; Hunt’s 
Court,  150,  189  ; Ivy  Lane,  536  ; 
King  Street,  position,  153,  Hu- 
guenot residents,  167,  184,  521 
footnote  3,  523  footnote  2,  530, 
536,  539,  545,  548,  551  ; King’s 
Head  Court,  541  ; King’s  Square, 
see  below,  Soho  Square  ; King’s 
Square  Court  and  Street,  see 
above,  Carlisle  Street ; Knaves’ 
Close,  see  Little  Pulteney  Street ; 
Lamb  (Lame)  Street,  Spital- 
fields,  546,  590 ; Lanchester 

Court,  Strand,  537  ; Lanchester 
Street,  537  ; Leadenhall  Street, 
526  ; Leicester  Fields,  146,  532, 
540  ; Leicester  Square,  146,  147, 
history,  148,  149-150,  Huguenot 
residents,  150  ; Lisle  Street,  185, 
187,  188 ; Litchfield  Street  (or 
Little  Street),  180,  182,  183,  543, 
601  ; Little  Chapel  Street,  165  ; 
Little  Cranbourn  Alley,  540 ; 
Little  Dean  Street,  102,  164 ; 
Little  Earl  Street,  181  ; Little 
Newport  Street,  182,  Huguenot 
residents,  185-186,  552 ; Little 
Pearl  Street,  Spitalfields,  554 ; 
Little  Pulteney  Street,  160-161  ; 
Lombard  Court,  162  ; Lombard 
Street,  501  and  footnote,  502  ; 
Long  Acre,  position,  146,  foreign 
craftsmen  in,  530,  531,  535,  542, 
549  ; Long  Lane,  528  ; Lothbury 
Court,  510,  538  ; Ludgate  Hill, 
549 ; Lumber  Court,  Seven 
Dials,  542  ; Macclesfield  Street, 

548  ; Maiden  Lane,  537,  541,  544, 
601  ; Manette  Street  (Rose 
Street),  171,  173,  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 180,  523  footnote  2,  536, 

549  ; Martin  Street,  529  ; Meard 
Street  (or  Court),  164 ; Mickle 
AUejq  Soho,  541  ; Middlesex 
Court,  Smithfield,  563  ; Milk 
Alley,  see  above.  Little  Dean 
Street ; Monmouth  Square,  see 
below,  Soho  Square  ; Monmouth 
Street,  549 ; Moor  Street,  180, 
181  ; Moorfields,  540 ; Nassau 
Street,  162  ; New  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  538,  547  ; New  Street 
Square,  534 ; Newport  Alley, 
527,  529,  532,  549  ; Newport 
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Court,  185 ; Newport  Market, 
180,  550 ; Newport  Street,  see 
above.  Great  and  Little  Newport 
Streets  ; Noble  Street,  533,  539  ; 
Norris  Street,  522  footnote  1,  529; 
Old  Change,  501,  545 ; Old  Comp- 
ton Street,  147,  160,  Huguenot 
residents,  158,  161-163,  182, 

400, 521  footnote  4,  532,  536,  539 ; 
Old  Soho,  145,  150,  544;  Old 
Street,  544  ; Orange  Street,  147, 
148,  550  ; Oxford  Street,  533  ; 
Pall  Mall,  517  footnote  1,  521 
footnote  5,  540,  542,  549,  553, 
554  ; Panton  Street,  150,  532  ; 
Peter  Street,  Holborn,  528 ; 
Phoenix  Street,  537  ; Piccadilly, 
146  ; Poland  Street,  163,  429  ; 
Portaville  Passage,  see  Cran- 
bourne  Passage  ; Porter  Street, 
146,  180,  Huguenot  residents, 
184-185,  540,  543,  546,  553; 
Princes  Court,  Lothbury,  526 ; 
Princes  Street,  position,  146, 
150,  Huguenot  residents,  525, 
532  ; Queen  Street,  181,  523  foot- 
note 4,  538,  539 ; Rathbone 
Place,  527,  535  ; Red  Lion  Street, 
542  ; Regent’s  Street,  146  ; Rose 
Street,  see  Manette  Street ; Rus- 
sell Street,  162  ; Ryder’s  Court, 
position,  187,  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 188,  400,  508  footnote. 
534,  539,  540,  546,  547,  550,  551  ; 
Sackville  Street,  153;  St.  Alban’s 
Street,  176  ; St.  Andrew  Street, 
530,  540,  542,  546,  550;  St. 
James’s  Square,  117,  146  ; St. 
James’s  Street,  146,  517  footnote 
1,  554  ; St.  John  Street,  551  ; 
St.  Lawrence  Pountney,  546  ; St. 
Martin-le-Grand,  foreign  crafts- 
men in,  501,  533,  534,  540,  542- 
54:4:  passim,  547,  552-555  passim  ; 
St.  Martin’s  Court,  529,  546  ; St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  position,  146,  147, 
Huguenot  residents,  152,  153, 
519,  521  footnotes  2 and  7,  529, 
532,  533,  537,  544,  545,  548,  549  ; 
St.  Martin’s  Street,  148  ; Salis- 
bury Court,  528 ; Seven  Dials, 
181,  185  ; Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
146,  153,  179  ; Shoe  Lane,  540  ; 
Smack  Alley,  Artillery  Ground, 
541  ; Soho  Square,  146,  147,  187, 
buildings,  169,  171,  Huguenot 
residents,  169-170;  Spital  Square, 
297 ; Spital  Street,  Shore- 
ditch, 531  ; Spring  Gardens,  147  ; 
Stewart  Street,  Artillery  Ground, 
2x 
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London,  streets,  squares,  etc.  {coni.) : 
541  ; Strand,  117,  145,  foreign 
craftsmen  in,  148,  539,  540  ; 
Suffolk  Street,  148,  Huguenot 
residents,  400,  429,  550  ; Sutton 
Street,  171  ; Swallow  Street,  151; 
Swans  Close,  185  ; Threadneedle 
Street,  533,  552  ; Thrift  Street, 
see  above.  Frith  Street ; Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  530,  533 ; Tower 
Street,  181,  183,  535,  546; 

Trafalgar  Square,  146 ; Union 
Court,  537  ; Vigo  Lane,  160  ; 
Vine  Court,  151,  544  ; War  dour 
Street,  146,  160,  Huguenot  resi- 
dents, 150-151,  485,  523  foot- 
note 4,  531,  538 ; Warwick 

Street,  534 ; West  Street,  181, 
183,  184,  527,  528  ; White  Lion 
Street,  544 ; Windmill  Street, 
151,  517  footnote  3,  534  ; Wine 
Office  Court,  527  ; Wood  Street, 
Spitalfields,  590 
London  Gazette,  quoted,  158 
London  Post,  quoted,  182 
London  Spy,  The,  quoted,  146,  157 
Long  Melford  (co.  Suffolk),  591 
Longeville,  Michiel  de.  See  Michiel 
de  Longeville. 

Longford,  Emily.  See  Rambaut, 
Arthur. 

Longford  (co.  Longford),  219 
Longuehaye  family,  enquiry,  278 
Lonquin,  Sieur  de.  See  Feny,  Jacques 
de. 

Loquet,  Jean,  minister  at  Strasbourg, 
73  ; quarrels  with  Alexander  and 
leaves  Strasbourg,  358-359 
Lormie,  Isaac,  544 

Lorraine,  refugees  from,  551  ; glass- 
workers  of,  see  under  Glass- 
making. 

Lorthe,  Esias  de,  sen.  and  jun.,  534 
Lortie,  Andre,  minister,  186 ; con- 
nection with  B.  Daillon,  461  ; 
controversy  with  Mauduit,  462 
Lossen,  German  scholar,  42 
Loubie,  Louis  (1),  gardener,  544 
— Louis  (2),  544 
Lough  Fea  Library  (Ireland),  472 
Louis  VI,  Elector  Palatine,  362 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  foments 
persecutions  in  Piedmont,  97 ; 
and  Peace  of  Ryswick,  263 ; 
petition  of  Protestants  to,  copy 
at  French  Hospital,  267  ; favour 
to  Huguenot  goldsmith,  507  ; 
order  for  melting  of  all  plate 
and  forbidding  employment  of 
silversmiths,  508 


Louis  XV,  King  of  France,  237 
Louis  XVIII,  King  of  France,  576 
Louis,  John,  506-507,  544 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France, 
576 

L’Ouverture,  Toussaint,  244 
Loav,  Ebenezer,  29 

— Captain  George,  24 

— Commissary  George,  24 

— John,  of  Bewdly,  24 

— Kiturah,  marriage  to  P.  LuneU,  24  ; 

widowhood  in  Dublin,  28 ; 
family  pride,  29 

— Major  William,  29 

Lowther,  Maud,  afterwards  Legh. 
See  La  Tour,  Auguste  Jaques  des 
Champs  de. 

Loxwood  House.  See  Horsham. 
Lozon,  Sieur  de.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Gedeon  (2). 

Luard  (Leward),  Peter,  187 

Lieut. -Col.  Richard  Chamberlen, 
death,  130 

— Mrs.  Zachary,  167 
Lubeck  (Hanover),  67,  342 

Luc,  Jean  Andre  de,  naturalist,  572 

— Jean  Francis  de,  letters  at  French 

Hospital,  572-573 

Luca,  Father  Marianus  de,  S.J.,  on 
Church’s  policy  towards  heretics, 
415 

Lucas,  Seymour,  R.A.,  329 
Lucca  (Italy),  Vermigli  and  friends  at, 
347  and  footnote ; Tremellius 
at,  360 

Lugues,  Henry  de,  99 
Lullin,  Ami,  573 

Lum,  Jane.  See  Duthoit,  Peter  (3). 
Lund,  Marguerite  F.  A.  See  Rambaut, 
Edmund,  of  Malay  States. 
Lunell,  George  (1),  25 

— George  (2),  business  in  Dublin, 

33-34 

— George  (3),  of  Bristol,  34 

— Isaac,  27 

— Jean,  alleged  martyrdom,  21 

— John  Evans,  of  Bristol,  and  wife, 

34 

— Judith,  deported  from  Dieppe,  22 

— Martha.  See  Grayson,  Anthony. 

— Nicholas,  21 

— Peter,  parentage,  20,  21  ; in 

Holland,  and  France,  21  ; in 
London,  21,  22 ; in  Duke  of 
York’s  Horse  Guards,  22  ; visit 
to  France  after  Revolution,  22  ; 
service  with  William  of  Orange, 
23 ; at  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
23-24  ; leaves  army  and  visits 
Dublin,  24  ; marriage,  see  Low, 
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Kit  11  rah;  children,  24—25  ; 
farming  at  Eaharah,  24-25,  26, 
27  ; traits  of  character,  26,  28  ; 
correspondence  with  relatives  in 
France,  27  ; death,  28  ; trade 
in  Dublin,  28  ; poverty  in  old 
age,  30 

Lunell,  Samuel,  of  Bristol,  34 

— William,  birth  and  schooldays, 

25-26,  29 ; cloth  business  in 
Dublin,  30-33  ; his  wife.  Charity 
(Bagnall),  31  ; languages  spoken 
by,  31  ; smuggles  cloth  from 
Dublin,  31-32  ; his  Norwegian 
trade,  31,  32  ; his  second  wife, 
Ann  (Grattan),  33 ; his  third 
wife,  Rebecca  Taylor,  33  ; builds 
house  in  Dublin,  33  ; settles  in 
Bristol,  33  ; death  and  burial, 
33 

— William  Peter  (1),  his  account  of 

his  family,  20 ; career  in 
Bristol,  34 

— WiUiam  Peter  (2),  history  and 

descendants,  34 

— family  of,  spelling  of  name,  20  ; 

origin,  21  ; persecuted  in  Havre, 
22 ; members  remaining  in 
France,  27 

Lunell,  Peter,  a Huguenot  refugee  and 
his  son  William,  by  T.  P.  Le 
Fanu,  3,  6,  11,  20-36 
Lupart,  Peter,  544 
Lurier,  Gulluaume,  544 
Lusan.  See  Sussan, 

Lush,  Alfred  Herbert,  elected  on 
Council,  5,  125,  282 
Lusignan  (Poitou),  278 
Lussignea  (Lusignea),  family,  enquiry, 
119 

Luther,  by  H.  Strohl,  595 
Luther,  Henry,  168 
• — Martin,  death,  64 ; Poullain’s 
debt  to,  87  ; burns  papal  Bull 
condemning  him,  333-334;  de- 
claration at  Diet  of  Worms,  334  ; 
works  on  Index,  366  ; attempt 
to  adapt  Augsburg  Confession 
for  English  acceptance,  379 
Lutheran  church,  intolerance  to  other 
Protestants,  63,  65,  66,  67,  68- 
69,  70 

Lutherans,  specially  favoured  by  edict 
of  1555,  69 ; divergence  from 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  67  ; perse- 
cution of  French  congregation  in 
Frankfort,  71  ; attack  on  Peter 
Alexander,  359 ; contest  with 
Zwdnglians,  364,  369 
Lyart,  Mathew,  and  his  son,  171 


Lyney,  L\Tine.  See  Leney. 

Lyon,  Rev.  Henry,  248 
Lyons,  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  in, 
40  ; siege  of,  490 

Lyster,  Elizabeth.  See  Saurin,  Rt. 
Rev.  James. 


Macaire,  F.,  544 

Macaree,  Jeanne  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Baron 
Macaulay,  debt  to  Dumont  de 
Bostaquet,  211 
Macbray,  John,  75 

McCall,  Sir  Robert  Alfred,  K.C.V.O., 
K.C.,  elected  Vice-President,  5, 
124,  282,  436 ; presides  at 

meeting,  123  ; on  Huguenots  in 
Ulster,  302 

Macclesfield,  Lord,  170 
McEntire,  Matilda.  See  Rambaut, 
John. 

Machecoul,  Louise  de.  See  Crux, 
Jacques  Antoine  de. 

Machet,  Jeanne.  See  Magny,  Jean. 
MachiaveUi,  Nicolo.  See  Prince,  The. 
Macler,  Professor,  596 
McMaster,  John,  St.  Martin' s-in-the- 
Field,  by,  173,  174 
Macon  (Burgundy),  goldsmith  refugees 
from,  507 

Macret,  Daniel,  544 
Madagascar,  question  of  authorship, 
446 

Madden,  Dr.  R.  R.,  attack  on  Major 
Sirr,  426 

Madley  (co.  Hereford),  communion 
plate,  522  footnote  4 
Madrid,  silver-plate  in  State  Collection, 
504 

Maduran,  Marquis  de.  See  Caumont, 
Armand  de. 

Magasin  Guernsey  periodical, 

422 

Magdeburg  (Prussia),  refugees  at, 
490,  491 

Magheragall  (Ireland),  257 
Magister.  See  Lemaitre. 

Magniac,  Brig. -Gen.  Sir  Charles  L., 
K.C.M.G.,  elected  Fellow,  435 
— Charles,  544,  545 
— Francis,  545 
I Magnin,  J.  S.,  545 
MagnoviUe,  Seigneur  de.  See  Du 
Mesnildot,  N.  H.  Michel. 

Magny,  Jean, and  wife  Jeanne  (Machet), 
enquiry,  429 

Magny,  de  Rivery  de.  See  Rivery  de 
Magny. 
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Magrath,  Eev,  John  Eichard,  death, 
130 

— Eichard,  of  Dublin,  251 

Maine,  province  of,  refugees  from, 
549 

Maire,  Fran9ois,  218 
Maithet,  Pasteur  A.,  Eglises  Eeformees 
de  Bordeaux,  by,  424 
Majendie,  H.  W.,  Bishop  of  Chester 
and  Bangor,  portrait  described, 
233 

Majou,  Jean,  minister,  151-152 
Malacarre,  St.  Julien  de.  See  St. 

Julien  de  Malacarre. 

Malbois,  Gabriel  de,  99 

Malefrein,  James,  196 

— ■ Madeleine.  See  Eoussel,  Pierre  (1) 

— Marie.  See  Duval,  Abraham,  ancl 

Petit,  Francis. 

Maletayle,  John,  545 
Malham  Ashfold  (co.  Sussex),  136,  137 
Malherbe  family,  419 
Mallalieu,  Frederick  William,  death, 
449 

Mallard,  Fran9ois,  545 
MaUet  du  Pan,  Jacques,  324 
Mallier,  Jean  Pierre,  100 
Malliet,  Francis,  181 
Malvorin,  Gaston,  100 
Malyn,  Isaac,  545 

Malzac,  Dr.  Louis,  Les  Pourtales,  by, 
review,  259-261 

Manakin,  Viriginia.  See  Huguenot 
Society  of  the  Founders  of 
Manakin. 

Mancel,  Jacob,  bookseller,  461  ; prose- 
cution for  publishing  sermon  by 
DaiUon,  462 

Manchee,  William  Henry,  Huguenot 
Regiments  in  Holland,  by,  96- 
100 ; Huguenot  Westminster  : 
Soho,  by,  123,  125,  144-190; 
elected  on  Council,  125,  282,  437  ; 
accounts  of  Huguenot  London, 
297 ; Huguenot  Soldiers,  by, 
401-402 

Mandet.  See  Mondet. 

Mangannelle,  Daniel,  545 

— Jacob,  545 

Mangin,  Mrs.,  of  Eipon,  owner  of 
Huguenot  portraits,  232,  233 

— A.  E.,  of  Bournemouth,  236 

— P.,  of  Chorleywood,  236 

— Captain  Paul,  and  wife  Anne 

Henriette  (de  la  Lande),  236 

— Paul  Henry,  elected  Fellow,  124 
Mangin  family  portraits,  236 
Mangy  (Maingy,  Mangey,  Mangie, 

Maungee),  Arthur,  512  footnote 
13,  545 


Mangy,  Benjamin,  545 

— Catherine,  512  footnote  13,  545 

— Christopher,  512  footnote  13, 

o4o 

— Edward,  512  footnote  13,  545 

— George,  sen.  and  jun.,  512  footnote 

13,  545 

— Henry,  545 

— Peter,  545 

— Peter,  of  Guernsey,  545 

— Pierre,  of  Le  Havre,  512  footnote 

13 

— Thomas,  512  footnote  13,  545 
Manney,  Wines,  enquiry,  429 
Manoury,  Marthe,  571 

Mansell, , glass-maker,  143 

Mantes  (I.  de  France),  refugees  from, 

526 

Many.  See  Magny. 

Marat  (Mara),  Charlotte  Albertine, 
160 

— David,  159 

— (de  Boudry),  Henri,  159 

— Jean  Paul  (1),  wife  Louise  (Cabrol), 

159 

— Jean  Paul  (2),  family  history,  and 

life  in  London,  159-160 

— Jean  Pierre,  160  - 

— Marie,  159,  160 

Marbach,  — , harshness  to  Stras- 

bourg Calvinists,  73,  94 ; opposi- 
tion to  Peter  Alexander,  359 
Marc,  Jean  Louis,  183,  545 
Marcell,  Lewis,  275 
Marchand,  Pierre,  545 
Marchant,  Andrew,  545 

— Mrs.  Ann,  clockmaker,  156 

— Eusebius,  545 

— Garret,  545 

— Pierre  (1),  designs  for  jewellery, 

509  footnote 

— Pierre  (2),  509  footnote 

— Pierre  (3),  goldsmith,  509 

— Thomas,  545 
Marchet,  Eichard,  545 
Marconnay,  Lancelot  de,  99 
Marcq,  church  of.  See  Calais,  Hugue- 
not church. 

Marcq  en  Bareul  (Lille),  589 
Mare,  Lewis  de,  534 
Marechal,  Jean  Pierre  545 
Marennes  (Saintonge).  See  under 
Synods. 

Margas,  Anne,  545 

— Elizabeth,  .545 

— Jacob,  mark,  512  ; notes  on  resi- 

dences and  work,  521  footnote  2, 
545 

— Jacques,  521  footnote  2,  545 

— Philippe,  521  footnote  2 
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Margas,  Samuel,  521  and  footnote  3, 
545 

Margetson,  James,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  475 

M arguerite  <T  A ngou  I erne,  duchesse 
d'AleuQon,  Heine  de  Navarre,  by 
M.  Jourda,  269-270 
Marguerite  d'  Angouleme,  repertorie 
analytique  et  chronologique  de  la 
correspondance  de,  by  M.  Jourda, 
270 

Marguerite  de  Valois,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  195,  338 

Marian  exiles.  The,  by  J.  A.  Froude, 
66,  74-76 

Marian  persecutions,  exiles  from 
London  to  Emden,  under  a 
Lasco,  66-68  ; effect  on  Protes- 
tant refugees,  66,  68,  342 ; 

English  exiles  from,  74,  see 
also  under  Frankfort ; at  Oxford, 
348-349 

Mariel,  Pierre,  212 

Marineaux  de  Marvillars.  See  Mar- 
villars. 

Marinus  de  Luca.  See  Luca,  Father 
Marinus  de. 

Marion  Elie,  Camisard  prophet,  260, 
263  footnote  ; Memoir es  inedits, 
see  Mazel,  Abraham. 

Marke,  Adrian,  545 
Marland,  WiUiam,  252 
Marlande,  Madelene.  See  Rambaut, 
Rev.  Edmund. 

— family,  250 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of,  516 

Marlow,  Louisa  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Marmeer,  Peter,  545 
Marment,  Hugo,  31 
Marmont,  Basil,  142 
Marot,  Clement,  estimate  of  H.  Guy, 
270 

Marquet, , watchmaker,  545 

Marriage,  Wilson,  death,  449 
Marseilles,  Protestant  congress  at,  112 
Marsh,  Narcissus,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  223.  See  also  Dublin  : 
Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library. 
Marshal,  Richard,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  352-353 
Marteilhe,  Daniel,  and  wife  Lidie 
(Fran9ois),  236,  237 

— Uranie  Lidie.  See  Douglas,  Rear- 

Admiral  Sir  Charles. 

— family,  portraits  and  heirlooms, 

236-237 

Martel,  Gabriel,  546 
Marten,  David,  enquiry,  430 


Martiau  (Martian),  Elizabeth.  See 
Read,  Col.  George. 

— Nicolas,  ancestor  of  Washington, 
285  ; early  life  in  England,  581  ; 
marriage  to  Jane  Berkeley,  581- 
582  ; career  in  Virginia,  581  ; 
conflict  with  Governor  Harvey, 

581  ; parallels  between  his 
career  and  that  of  G.  Washington, 

582  ; monument  in  Yorktown, 
582 

Martiau,  Nicolas,  the  adventurous 
Huguenot,  by  J.  B.  Stoudt,  review, 
581-582 

Martin,  David,  minister  at  Utrecht, 
468 

— Eliza.  See  Chambers,  John  Easter. 
— Joseph,  sen.  and  jun.,  546 
— Luc,  546 

— family  of,  enquiry,  430 
Martineau,  Gaston,  232 
— Joseph,  546 

— Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Columbine), 
232 

— Sydney,  elected  Fellow,  123 
Martinet,  Martin,  546 
— Philippe,  546 
Martinet,  Barnaby,  546 
Marten,  Due  de.  See  Roye  de  Roche- 
foucauld, Frederick  Guillaume  de. 
Martyr,  Peter.  See  Vermigli,  Pietro. 
Maruejols  (Gevaudan),  330 
Marvaud,  Elie,  546 
Marvillars,  Jean  Marineaux  de,  99 
Mary  I,  Queen  of  England,  80,  374  ; 
death,  87,  95  ; permits  departure 
from  England  of  Peter  Martyr, 
349  ; expulsion  of  foreign  crafts- 
men, 497 

' Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  356 
Mary  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scots,  412- 
i 413 
Mary,  Jean,  546 

Maryborough  (Queen’s  County),  218 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  Durand’s  Voyage 
d'un  Frangais  . . . avec  une  de- 
scription de  Marilan,  12 ; Durand 
and  Parker  in,  17,  18  ; Laurens 
Roussel  in,  199 

Maseres,  Francis,  Recorder  of  City  of 
London,  account  of  portrait  and 
! career,  332 

Mason,  — — , and  wife  Jane  (Duthoit), 
j ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— Mr.,  of  Necton,  Norfolk,  Huguenot 
portrait  owned  by,  232 
I — Acland,  275 
— Sir  John,  349 
j Masse,  Eliezar,  237 
j — Etienne,  237 
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Masse,  Jacob,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(Lancement),  237 

— Jacques,  diamond  merchant,  and 

wife  Marie  Madeleine  (Berchere), 
237 

— Jean  Baptiste  (1),  237 

— Jean  Baptiste  (2),  artist,  237 
■ — Marie  Anne,  237 

— Pierre,  237 

— • Theopbile,  made  master  goldsmith 
on  becoming  Catholic,  508  and 
footnote,  546 

— family  of,  portraits,  237 
Massienne,  Jean,  546 
Massihos,  Jean  Auger  de,  217 
Masson,  R.  Aime,  546 

Massue  de  Ruvigny.  See  Ruvigny. 
Massy,  Henry,  546 

— Nicholas,  sen.  and  jun.,  546 
Master,  Masters.  See  Lemaitre. 
Mattey,  Dr,  Paul,  168 
Matthay,  Professor  Tobias,  593 
Matthey,  Col.  Cyril  George  Rigby, 

F.S.A.,  death,  290 
Maubert,  Isaac,  548 

— John, 546 

— Marie.  See  Pantin,  Isaac 
— ■ Marke,  546 

Mauco,  Daniel,  218 
Mauduit,  Franyois,  reply  to  Daillon’s 
r-  sermon,  462 
Mauran,  Gabriel,  546 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  Elector,  452 
Maurice,  Luc,  546 
Mauritius,  Isle  of,  602 
May  Day  riots,  1517,  496 
Mayaffre,  Andrew,  sen.  and  jun,,  546 
Mazauric,  Roger,  Une  Eglise  Hugue- 
note  Lorraine : Courcelles-Chaussy, 
by,  595 

Mazel,  Abraham,  escape  from  prison, 
408 

— et  Elie  Marion,  Mcrnoires  inedits  sur 

la  Guerre  des  Cevennes,  1701-1708, 
MSS.  and  arrangements  for  pub- 
lication, 6,  126,  239,  263  footnote, 
284  ; review,  406-408,  423 
Mazengarb  family,  enquiry,  278 
Mazyck,  Paul,  and  wife  Catherine  (de 
Chastaigner),  240 

— ■ Stephen,  and  wife  Suzanne  (Ra- 
venel),  240 

Meaux,  Bishop  of.  See  Bossuet. 
Meaux  (dep.  Seine  et  Marne),  minister 
at.  See  Faber,  James. 
Mecklenburg,  Princess  of  (afterwards 
Duchesse  d’Orleans),  271,  576 
Meier,  Wolfgang,  minister  at  Bale, 
reception  in  England,  384 
Median, , letter  to  Bomont,  255 


Meissonier,  Juste  Aurele,  engraver, 
518 

Melamare  (Bolbec,  Normandy),  234 
Melanchthon,  Philip,  invited  to 
England  by  Cranmer,  339  ; be- 
friends Bucer,  364  ; his  work  on 
Index,  366;  portrait,  375 ; recom- 
mendation of  Dryander  to  Ed- 
ward VI  and  Cranmer,  376  ; in- 
fluence on  Augsburg  Confession 
and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  378, 
379 ; overtures  to,  by  Henry 
VIII,  378,  379 ; attempt  to  adapt 
Augsburg  Confession  for  Enghsh 
acceptance,  379  ; supports  union 
of  Reformed  churches,  381 
Mellin,  Gui,  546 
Melun,  Micon,  546 
Melyer,  Cesar,  219 

Memoir e de  la  guerre  des  Cevennes,  by 
Mazel  and  Marion,  239 
Memorials  of  Thomas  Hollis.  See 
under  Hollis. 

Memphis  (Tenn.),  245 
Menard,  Philip,  minister  of  Chapel 
Royal,  portrait  described  and 
notes  on  life,  327  ; sermon  at 
opening  of  Hospital,  327  ; work 
on  committee  for  relief  of 
refugees,  568,  569 
Mengs,  Raphael,  portrait  by,  241 
Menier,  Guillaume,  546,  550 
Menissier,  Madame,  244 
Mer  (Orleannais),  minister  at.  See 
Scoffler,  Louis. 

Meran  (Austria),  594 
Merceron,  F.  H.,  elected  Fellow,  3 
Mercier,  Fran9ois,  and  wife  Marie 
(Paquet  de  la  Boissiere),  478 

— Jean,  218 

— John,  Professor  at  Paris,  566 
— ■ Louis,  watchmaker,  546 

— Rev.  Louis,  573 

— Paul,  sen.  and  jun.,  546 

— Dr.  Peter,  167 

— Pierre,  217 

— Simon  Pierre,  546 

— family  of,  290 
Meredith,  Bridget,  204,  210 

— Elizabeth.  See  Davies,  Morgan. 

— Elizabeth  (Griffith).  See  Hewlett, 

William. 

— Isaac,  marriage  to  Mary  Rudd, 

201,  204,  210  ped.  ; life  in 
Oxford,  204,  205 ; 2 children 

dead  in  infancy,  210  jped. 

— Margaret.  See  Jolit,  Francis. 

— Mary.  See  Beuzeville,  Peter  (2). 

— Mary  Russel,  210  ped. 

— Moses,  210  ped. 
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Meredith,  Sir  Thomas,  and  wife 
Catherine  (Griffith),  201 

— Thomas  Griffith,  and  wife  Mary 

Anne  (Roussel),  201,  210  •ped. 
Merenda,  Catherine,  marriage  to 
Peter  Martyr,  352 

Merle,  L.,  VEdit  de  1787  dans  le  Bas- 
Poitou,  596 

Merlott,  Mr.,  Dublin  apothecary,  28 
Meschines,  de.  See  Miskin. 
Mesnil-Eurry,  Sieur  de.  See  Le 
Tresor,  Pierre  (2). 

Mesnil-Lambert,  Seigneur  de.  See 
La  Tresor,  Jean. 

Messman,  Jeanne.  See  Duthoit, 
Peter  (1). 

Mestayer.  See  Mettayer. 

Mestrezat,  John,  minister  at  Paris,  566 
Mettayer  (Mestayer),  Charles,  520 
footnote  5 

— Pran9ois,  546 

— John,  520  footnote  5,  546 

— Lewis,  ancien  at  Leicester  Fields, 

183  ; mark,  512  ; character  of 
his  work,  520  ; makes  silver  for 
Russia,  521  ; apprentices,  512 
footnote  1,  530,  532,  539  ; notes 
on  life,  546 

— Marie.  See  WiUaume,  David. 

— Peter,  weaver,  512  footnote 

— Philippe,  of  Amsterdam,  520  foot- 

note 5 

— Rachael.  See  Rapilliard,  Jean. 

— Samuel  (1),  minister  of  Crispin 

Street  Church,  520  footnote  5, 
546 

— Samuel  (2),  520  footnote  5,  546 

— Samuel  (3),  512  footnote  11,  546 

— Susanna,  512  footnote  11,  546 
Metteur  en  oeuvre.  See  under  Occu- 
pations. 

Metz  (Lorraine),  birthplace  of  de  Veil, 
266  ; Garnault  family  in,  491  ; 
goldsmith  refugees  from,  507, 
542,  554 

Meure,  Peter,  525 

— Philip,  520  footnote  6 
Mever,  James,  546 

Meygret,  Pierre,  and  wife  Magdeline 
(Daille),  492 
Meyran,  Jean,  100 
Mezerac,  Marc  Antoine  de,  217 
Micheau,  Jacques,  218 
Michiel  de  Longeville,  Jeremie,  99 
Michon  (Michou),  Henry  James,  546 

— Peter,  532 

— Pierre,  541,  546 

Middelburg  (Holland),  ministers  at. 
See  Casamajor,  M. ; Quick,  John ; 
Signard,  M. 


Midon,  Francis,  schoolmaster,  188, 
190 

Mieg,  Charles,  546 

— Jean  Caspar,  minister  of  La 

Patente,  166 

Miette,  Jacques,  Sieur  de  Laubery, 
Laroque  et  la  Digardiere,  387 
Milfant,  Jacques,  Sieur  de  Reinfreville, 
and  wife  Catherine  (Dumont  de 
Bostaquet),  226 
Migault,  Oliver,  185 
Miget,  Pierre,  100 
Milford  (co.  Hants),  119,  120 
Milhau.  See  MiUau. 

Mill,  Lord  Arthur,  115 
Millau  (Guienne),  532,  538 
Milton,  John,  Defensio  pro  populo 
anglicano,  by,  burnt  at  Oxford,  57 
Minet,  Ambroise,  444 

— Daniel,  186,  394 

— Hughes,  property  in  Camberwell, 

445 

— Isaac,  house  in  London,  185  ; at 

Dover,  292 ; settlement  in 
England,  394,  444-445 

— James,  394 

j - — Mrs.  Mary,  death,  131 
I — Rebecca,  546 

I — Miss  Susan,  elected  on  Council,  5, 

! 125,  437 ; contributions  to 

Society’s  publications,  6,  439, 
447,  558 ; w^ork  on  MS.  of 
Camisard  w ar,  284,  408  ; invita- 
tion to  honorary  membership 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Societe 
de  I’histoire  du  Protestanisme 
fran9ais,  598 ; researches  on 
Crespin’s  Actes  des  Martyrs,  588 
— Thomas,  546 

— William  (1),  banking  house  in 

! London,  445 

I — WiUiam  (2),  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  189, 190, 
598  ; elected  Vice-President,  5, 

! 124,  282;  publications  edited  by, 

6,  284-285,  438^39,  558  ; elec- 
tion to  Commission  de  I’histoire 
' des  Eglises  Wallonnes  of  Leyden, 

I 7 ; Communion  Plate  of  the 

Church  of  Le  Carre,  by,  101-103  ; 
attempt  to  obtain  remission  of 
i income  tax  for  Society,  127 ; 

efforts  for  publication  of 
Memoires  of  Mazel  and  Marion, 
284 ; visit  to  Cadzand,  and 
address  at  opening  of  church, 
285,  394,  395-396  ; account  of 
French  church  at  Dover,  292  ; 
Calais,  Cadzand  arid  Dover,  by, 
394-396  ; death,  and  obituary 
notices,  437-438,  442-449  ; gifts 
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to  Camberwell  and  Lambeth, 
445 ; work  for  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  446  ; work  for  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  446  ; presidential 
addresses,  448  ; bibliography  of 
M’orks,  454-457  ; work  for  re- 
organisation of  the  library  at 
Soho  Square  church,  555  ; com- 
ments on  Serces  letters,  573,  574; 
researches  on  Crespin’s  Actes  des 
Martyrs,  588 

Minet,  family  of,  branches  in  France 
and  Holland,  394  ; history,  444- 
445 

Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell, 
445 

Minnesota,  Library  of  University  of, 
at  Minneapolis,elected  subscribing 
library,  436 

Minter,  Agnes  Mary  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Minuel,  David,  539,  546 
Mirabeau,  Honore  Gabriel  Riquetti, 
Comte  de,  friendship  with  Sir  S. 
Romilly,  301 ; advocates  liberty 
of  conscience,  421-422 
Miremont,  Henry  Armand  de  Bour- 
bon, Marquis  de,  97 ; portrait 
described,  239 

MireviUe,  Seigneur  de.  See.  Du  Mes- 
nildot,  Jean. 

Miroir,  J.,  547 

Miskin  family  (de  Meschines),  enquiry, 
120 

Mission  au  temps  du  Reveil  en 
Thierache,  by  P.  Beuzart,  597 
Mistral,  Frederic,  commemorated  in 
Foi  et  Vie,  271 
Mitault,  Baltazar,  547 
Mobjack  Bay  (Virginia),  landing  of 
Durand  at,  14 

Moine,  Stephen.  See  Le  Moyne. 
Molesworth,  Robert,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Moles  worth,  political  works, 
60-61 

— family  of,  descent  from  Renouards, 

491 

Molier,  Henry,  547 
Moliere,  John,  547 
Moline,  John  Frederick,  547 

— William,  547 

Molinier,  Marie.  See  Montolieu  de  St. 

Hippolyte,  General  David. 
Monbeliard  (Franche  Comte),  distin- 
guished natives  of,  422  ; centen- 
ary of  Cuvier  at,  575 
Monck,  Henry,  275 
Moncornet,  David,  217 
Mond  (Mondl,  Mont),  family,  enquiry, 
278 


Mondet,  Abraham,  547 
i — Lodowick,  547 
’ Monflanquin  (Guienne),  235 
! Monicatt,  John,  168 
I Monmomier,  Marquis  de,  244 
Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of,  188 
Monnet  famity,  monument  in  Staten  I. , 
419 ; early  settlement  in  Staten  I., 
419 

Monnette,  Orra  Eugene,  First  settlers 
of  Piscataivay  and  Woodbridge, 
by,  268,  418,  583 
Mont.  See  Mond. 

Montaciel,  Henry  Bois  Billand  de, 
Chevalier  de  L’Isle  Marais,  98, 
99 

Montagniac,  Bourrolles.  See  Bour- 
rolles  Montagniac. 

Montague,  Duke  of,  187 

— family  of,  419 

Montauban  (Guienne),  massacre  of 
Protestants,  575  ; ministers  and 
' professors  at,  see  Chamier, 
Daniel ; Garrisoles,  Antoine. 
Montaut,  Jacques  de,  217 
Montdenys.  See  Denys,  Abdiah. 
Montese,  La  FremouiUe  de.  See  La 
FremouiUe  de  Montese. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  409 
Monthly  Mercuries,  by  W.  Walker,  57 
Montignac  (Perigord),  461 
Montigny-Lencoup,  Seigneur  de.  See 
Trudaine,  Charles. 

Montmelion  (Savoy),  siege,  578 
Montmorillon,  de  (Poitou),  490 
Montolieu  de  St.  Hippolyte,  General 
David,  portraits  and  notes  on 
career,  237,  331-332  ; his  wife 
Marie  (Molinier),  description  of 
portrait,  238 

— family  of,  289,  329 ; portraits, 

237-238 

Montpellier  (dep.  Herault),  RomiUy 
family  at,  332,  485  ; martyrdom 
of  Durand  at,  421  ; refugees 
from,  546,  547 ; minister  at. 
See  Gigord,  John,  (1)  and  (2). 
Montpouillan,  Marquis  de.  See 
Caumont,  Jacques  Nompar  de. 
Montredon-Labessonie  (Tarn),  426 

Montres,  , cousin  of  Roussel 

family,  197 

Montresor,  name  adopted  by  Jacques 
Le  Tresor,  Sieur  du  Mesnil- 
Lambert,  q.v. 

— Major,  391 

Montreuil  (Cotentin),  385,  386 
Moore  (Morus),  Alexander,  minister 
of  Paris,  566 
Morant,  Gabriel,  547 
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Morden,  Sampson,  547 
More,  William,  enquiry  into  glass- 
house fray,  139 
Morel,  J.,  notary,  391 

— Jacques,  392 

— Jean,  and  wife  Marguerite  (Le 

Tresor),  392 

— Lewis,  547 

— Peter,  547 

— Susanne.  See  Le  Tresor,  Jacques, 

Sieur  de  la  Guignardiere  (2). 

— family  of,  arms,  392 

Morellio,  , refugee  minister  in 

Frankfort,  77 

Moreton,  William,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
223,  294  ; views  on  conformity 
of  foreign  churches,  471^72 ; 
letter  to  church  at  Portarlington, 
472-474  ; attitude  to  B.  Daillon, 
474 

Morgan,  Pierpoint,  518  footnote 
Morin,  Bartholomew,  informs  against 
Duke  of  Berwick,  187-188 

— family  of,  419 
Morisset,  James,  547 

Morlaix  (Brittany),  goldsmith  from, 
552 

Morland,  George,  299 

Mornay,  , Secretary  to  Mairie, 

Chatellerault,  492 

— Philippe  de.  See  Duplessis- 

Mornay,  Philippe. 

Morocco,  Christian  slaves  in,  114 
Morpeth,  Lord,  170 
Morriseau,  John,  164 
Morrison,  Maria,  account  of  Rambaut 
family,  245 

— William  E.,  and  wife  Marie  (Ram- 

baut), 245 

Morton,  Nicholas,  papal  agent,  413 
Morus,  Alexander.  See  Moore. 

Moser,  George  Michael,  metal  chaser 
and  enameller,  152,  162-163, 
164-165 

Mossoult,  James,  547 
Motet,  Daniel  (1),  and  wife  Louise 
(AUote),  description  of  portraits, 
238 

— Daniel  (2),  portrait  described,  238 

— Fran9oise  (afterwards  VaiUant), 

portrait  described,  238 
Mouchamp,  Baron  de.  See  Parthenay, 
Jean  de. 

Mouchan  (Poitou),  510  footnote,  531 
Mouchet,  Abraham,  547 

Moulinar, , goldsmith,  507 

Moult,  Franeis,  portrait  described,  239 

— Marguerite.  See  Portales,  Charles 

de. 

Mounicat,  Isaac,  163 


I Mount  Alexander,  Countess  of.  See 
\ La  Cherois,  Marie  Angelyne. 

I Mountague,  Earl  of,  176 
Mountbatten,  Lady  Louis,  silver 
owned  by,  510  footnote  16 
Mountfort,  Hezekiah,  547 
Mo  vet,  William,  155 
Moysan,  Jeanne,  547 
Mulso,  Hester.  See  Chapone,  Mrs. 

— Thomas,  165 

Munday,  Millicent.  See  Le  Gay, 
Jonathan. 

Murat,  Prince  Achille,  248 

Murray, , Quartermaster-General, 

115 

— Mary  (afterwards  Duthoit),  ped. 

to  face  p.  589 

Musculus,  Wolfgang,  70  ; Proscerus, 
or  the  Temporysour,  by,  88 ; 
flight  from  Augsburg,  336 
Musee  du  Desert  (Cevennes),  assembly 
at,  1929, 113 ; annual  meeting  at, 
1932,  422^23,  596 
Musgrave  family,  of  Edenhall,  232 
Myconius  (Geisshauser),  Oswald,  of 
Bale,  364 

Myddelton,  Sir  Hugh,  488  footnote 


Nairac,  Susannah.  See  Exshaw, 
John  Thomas. 

Naples,  Institut  Francais,  114 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor,  relations  with 
Cuvier,  575-576  ; policy  regard- 
ing the  Cevennes,  580 
Narraghmore  (Ireland),  108 
National  Synods.  See  Synods. 
Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  by 
Dr.  Plot,  quoted,  135 
Naturalisation  of  aliens,  advised  by 
H.  Savile,  505;  Orders  of  1681 
and  1682,  506 

Navarre,  Queen  of.  See  Marguerite 
d'Angouleme  and  Marguerite  de 
Valois. 

Neave,  William,  sergeant-at-law,  218 
Necker,  Jacques,  575 
Negelin,  Matthew,  narrative  of  flight 
to  England  from  Strasbourg, 
92-93,  377  ; in  England,  337, 
358 ; ministry  in  Strasbourg, 
378 

Negus,  Francis,  177 
Nemours,  Due  de,  490 
Nepheu,  Mrs.,  170 

— Sarah,  169 

— Rachel,  169 

Neuchatel  (Switzerland),  119,  159  ; 
Pourtales  family  at,  260  ; Oster- 
vald  at,  264  ; Principality  of 
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union  with  Swiss  confederation, 
314 

Neufville,  Henri  de,  99 
Nevers,  Comte  de,  600 

Neville, , Plato  Redivivus,  by,  61 

New  Book  of  Designs  for  Jewellers' 
Work,  by  T.  D.  Saint,  552 
New  Jersey,  Rambaut  family  in,  248. 
See  also  Elizabethtown,  and  Pis- 
cataway. 

New  River  Co.,  connection  with 
Garnault  family,  488 
New  Rochelle  (New  York  State), 
429  ; early  Huguenot  settlement, 
419  ; New  York,  celebrations  of 
quadricentenary  of  William  the 
Silent,  451  ; early  Huguenot 
settlement,  419,  429  ; Huguenot 
goldsmith  in,  507 
Newark  (U.S.A.),  248 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  glass-making  at, 
134, 143 ; records  of  glass-workers 
at  A11  Saints’  Church,  143 
Newenham,  Lucy  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  jped.  to  face  p.  589 
Newent  (Glos.),  glass-making  at,  142, 
143 

Newington  (co.  Surrey),  535 
Newport,  Earl  of.  See  Blount, 
Mount]  oy. 

Newport  (co.  Essex),  428 
Newry  Telegraph,  reprint  from,  re- 
viewed, 420 
Newton,  Lord,  170 

— Sir  Isaac,  148 

Nicholl  Street  mission.  See  under 
London,  institutions,  etc. 
Nicolas,  Jean,  service  in  Galway’s 
regiment,  217,  470 ; at  Port- 
arlington,  222 

— Pauline.  See  under  Daillon,  Ben- 

jamin de. 

Nimes  (Languedoc),  massacre  of  Pro- 
testants, 575  ; book  on,  by  L. 
Perrier,  597 ; minister  at,  see 
Petit,  Samuel. 

Niort  (Poitou),  church  of,  copy  of 
proceedings  of  National  Synods, 
preservation  by  minister,  560 
Nivard,  Magdeleine,  579 
Noble,  meaning  of  term  in  France, 
133 

Nobleman,  Garret,  547 
Nocre,  Susanne.  See  Garnault,  Jean 
(3),  marriages. 

Noeud,  Samuel  de,  and  wife  Antoinette 
(Duthoit),  589 

Nollekens,  Joseph,  sculptor,  relations 
with  Betew,  162  ; anecdote  about 
Soho  streets,  181 


Non-resistance,  doctrine  of,  46 
Nonsuch  Palace,  Cheam,  496 
Norfolk,  Duke  of.  See  Windebank, 
Sir  Thomas. 

Normandy,  craftsmen  from,  136,  533 
Nort,  Odet  de,  minister  of  Rochelle, 
566 

North,  Hugh,  177 
North  Chapel  (co.  Sussex),  142 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  intrigues 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  413 
Norton,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  National 
President  of  Society  of  Founders 
of  Manakin,  116 

Norway,  trade  relations  with  Ireland, 

31 

Norv/ich,  Bishop  of.  See  Parkehurst, 
John. 

Norwich,  Huguenot  families  in,  232, 
430’;  chapel  in  Bishop’s  palace 
granted  to  Walloons,  293  ; St. 
Andrew’s  Hall  ( B 1 a c k f r i a r s 
- church),  293  ; St.  Mary  the  liittle 
church  used  as  cloth  hall,  293  ; 
foreign  Protestant  congregations 
in,  293,  571  ; St.  Peter  Mancroft 
Church,  communion  plate,  499 
footnote ; silver  ware  at,  de- 
scription, 504  ; foreign  craftsmen 
in,  525,  533 

Nosegay  or  Miscellany  of  several 
divine  truths,  etc.,  by  Peter 
Berault,  160 

Nourse,  James,  and  wife  Sarah 
(Fouace),  601 

‘ Nouveaux  convertis,’  enquiries  on 
death  of,  261  ; marriages,  etc., 
417 

Noyon,  Maison  de  Calvin,  museum, 
opening  and  dedication  of  chapel, 
11-12,  126,  269;  fourth  annual 
gathering,  595 ; plaques  un- 
veiled, 421 
Noyse,  Peter,  180 
Nuremburg,  336 


Oare  (co.  Kent),  182 

Obedience  in  Church  and  State,  by 
P.  Janelle,  92 

O’Brien,  Mary.  See  Saurin,  Rt.  Hon. 
William. 

Occupations,  professions,  trades,  etc.  : 
classes  of  foreign  workmen  em- 
ployed under  Henry  VIII,  497  ; 
apothecary,  152,  161,  163,  183, 
196,  602  ; armourer,  182,  497  ; 
artist,  148,  150,  153,  168  ; baker, 
181  ; banker,  35,  301,  544  ; 

barber  surgeon,  526,  542,  550  ; 
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biscuit  maker,  330  ; blacksmith,  I 
219  ; book-binding,  497  ; brew- 
ing, 296  ; brick-making,  296  ; 
broochmaker,  527,  528,  529,  533, 
535,  537,  540,  551,  554  ; buckle- 
makers,  500,  541  ; butcher,  219, 
551  ; button-maker,  28,  150, 

497,  528  ; cabinet  maker,  161  ; 
calico-printer,  553;  cannon - 
founder,  497  ; cardmaker,  156  ; 
carpenter,  219  ; carving,  296  ; 
cheesemonger,  554 ; chocolate 
maker,  299  ; clerk,  526  ; clock- 
maker,  156,  157,  519,  526,  527, 

530,  535,  538,  539,  548,  see  also 
below,  watchmaker  ; clothmaker, 
278,  539,  553  ; cloth  merchant, 
29-33  ; coffeeman,  527  ; comb- 
maker,  171,  497  ; confectioner, 
534,  537  ; cook,  536 ; cooper, 
171  ; copper  plate  maker,  183  ; 
cutler,  148,  182,  205 ; damask 
weavers,  427 ; dancing-master, 
148,  158  ; diamond  cutter  (dia- 
mantaire),  499,  500,  502  footnote, 
528,  529,  531,  534,  537,  538,  553, 
numbers,  1710,  512 ; diamond 
merchant,  237 ; distiller,  171, 527, 

531,  538,  539,  551  ; doctor  of 

physic,  see  below,  physician ; 
draper,  187,  188,  216 ; dyer, 
502  footnote,  554  ; embroiderer, 
497;  enameller,  162,  503,  528,  j 
533 ; engraver  (marchand  gra- 
veur),  153,  160,  163,  166,  168, 
171,  186,  534,  539;  fan-maker, 
531,  552  ; farmer,  24-25  ; felt- 
hat  maker,  497  ; felt-maker, 
545 ; gardener,  219,  292, 294, 533, 
544  ; glass-makers,  131-143,  497, 
541 ; glassman,  554  ; glazier,  552 ; 
glover,  554 ; goldsmiths,  see  Gold- 
smiths, silversmiths  and  allied 
craftsmen  ; graveur  de  montre, 
see  below,  watch  engraver  ; grocer 
150,  160  ; gun-powder  merchant, 
182 ; gunner,  497 ; gunsmith, 
535 ; haberdasher,  530,  535  ; 
haft  and  hilt  maker,  550  ; hat- 
maker,  296,  528 ; horloger,  see 
clock  and  watch  makers  ; hosier, 
181  ; inn  keeper  (inn-holder), 
212,  527  ; ironmonger,  216 ; 

instrument-ease  maker,  541  ; 
jewel-seller,  553 ; jewel  setter, 
526;  jeweller,  150,  157,  158, 
168,  183,  185,  480,  485,  497,  499, 
500,  502  footnote,  510,  512,  525- 
554  passim,  numbers  in  England 
1710,  512,  513;  joailler  metteur 


en  ceuvre,  525 ; jordeur  de 
ehaine,  549  ; journalist,  202  ; 
labourer,  219  ; lapidaries,  number 
in  England  in  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  in  1716,  499,  512,  individual 
names,  183,  510,  525-554:  passim; 
leatherseller,  181  ; lime  maker, 
183  ; locksmith,  219  ; maker  of 
automata,  545  ; maker  of  lock- 
ettes  and  chapes,  533;  marchand 
joaillier,  see  above,  jeweller  ; mar- 
ehand  orfevre,  541  ; mariner, 
514,  538,  547,  548  ; mason,  219  ; 
mealman,  538  ; medallist,  503  ; 
mercer,  151,  534,  554  ; merchant, 
169,  184,  212,  300,  502  footnote, 
514,  526,  528,  529,  532,  536, 
537,  538,  540,  543,  544,  547,  548, 
550,  551  ; metal  chaser,  162, 
164;  metteur  en  oeuvre,  525,  527, 
536,  538,  541,  549,  550,  551,  554, 
meaning  of  term  in  jewellery 
trade,  512  ; miniature  painter, 
150 ; musician,  153  ; orfevre, 
meaning,  183  ; organ-maker,  155; 
painter  and  decorator,  180  ; 
paper-making,  273  ; pastrycook, 
158,  182  ; pearl  cutter,  500,  531  ; 
peruke  maker,  perruquier,  see 
below,  wig-maker;  pewterer,  168, 
530  ; pharmaceutical  chemist, 
202;  physician,  200, 202, 219, 461, 
533  ; plate-chaser,  186  ; plate - 
worker,  547 ; portrait  painter, 
188;  printer,  497,  538,  554; 
r i b Id  o n - weaver,  497  ; riding- 
master,  165  ; sail-maker,  527  ; 
sail-cloth  maker,  296 ; salter,  549 ; 
scabbard  maker,  182  ; school- 
master, 188,  205,  219,  554  ; 

sculptor,  161,  183,  277,  503  ; 
ship’s-biscuit  maker,  430  ; shoe- 
makers, 219,  296,  502  footnote  ; 
shopkeeper,  219 ; silk  dresser, 
540 ; silk  manufacturer,  301  ; 
silk-weaver,  514,  535,  589,  590, 
602 ; silversmiths,  see  Goldsmiths, 
silvei smiths  and  allied  craftsmen ; 
silver  turner,  533,  544,  548, 

numbers,  1710,  512  ; skinner, 
548 ; sleeve-maker,  502  footnote  ; 
smith,  534 ; snuff-box  maker, 
534 ; soap-boiler,  531  ; soldier, 
22-23,  152,  163,  164,  169,  180  ; 
solicitor,  203 ; spoon  makers, 
527  ; stay-maker,  541  ; stock- 
broker, 554 ; stone  cutter,  502 
footnote,  544 ; sugar  refiner 
(sucrier),  246,  251 ; surgeon,  196, 
219,  232,  527,  531,  532,  536, 
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537,  546,  550,  553,  see  also  above, 
barber-surgeon  ; tailor,  181,  190, 
219,  502  footnote,  539,  553  ; 
tallow  chandler,  554 ; tanner, 
278  ; tapestry  Aveavers,  161,  171, 
497  ; tavern  keeper,  150  ; thread 
dyer,  183  ; turner  in  silver, 
tourneur  d’argent,  see  silver 
turner,  above  ; undertaker,  216  ; 
victualler,  538 ; vintner,  532, 
533  ; watch-case  maker,  531, 

532,  541,  549  ; watch-chain 

maker,  180,  537,  544,  554, 

number,  1710,  512 ; watch- 

engraver  (watch  chaser),  531, 

533,  539  ; watch  finisher,  543  ; 
watchmaker,  152,  157,  158,  162, 
185,  502  footnote,  510,  527-554 
passim,  numbers  in  England  in 
1710,  512,  513;  weaver,  219, 
502  footnote,  527,  529,  530,  531, 
535,  536,  539,  541,  543,  546,  550, 
553,  554,  migration  of  silk  workers 
from  Canterbury  to  London, 
590  ; West  India  merchant,  426  ; 
wig-maker,  159,  514,  529,  531, 
550 ; wine-cooper,  532  ; wood- 
monger,  537  ; wool-comber,  526  ; 
woollen  draper,  168 ; workman 
in  gold,  502  footnote  ; worker  in 
painted  cloth  for  walls,  171 ; yeo- 
man, 526 

Ochino,  Bernardino,  arrival  in 
England,  65,  337,  339,  347; 
career  as  monk,  354  ; appoint- 
ments and  pension  in  England, 
347,  355 ; escape  from  Marian 
persecutions,  349,  354 ; con- 

version to  Protestantism,  354 ; 
life  in  Geneva,  his  impressions, 
355 ; retreat  to  Zurich,  355 ; 
birth  of  son,  355  footnote  ; rela- 
tions with  Calvin,  355  ; wander- 
ings and  death,  356 ; alleged 
Socinianism,  356 ; pasteur  of 
Italian  church  in  Zurich,  356  ; 
banishment  from  Zurich  for  views 
on  polygamy,  356  ; return  to 
Strasbourg,  356 ; in  England 
with  Cranmer,  357-358 

(Ecolampadius,  Johannes,  of  Bale,  369 

Ogier,  George,  554 

— James,  554 

— John,  554 

— Louisa  Perina,  portrait  described, 

233.  See  also  Courtauld,  Samuel 

(1). 

— Peter,  554 

Ogle,  Jane.  See  Lafont,  John. 

— Rev.  Thomas,  234 


I Ogle  family  portraits,  234 
1 Ohrier,  Mr.,  148 
Oisnaud,  Dr.,  243 

Oldenburg,  Countess  Anna,  befriends 
refugees  from  England,  67,  339 
Oldswinford  (co.  Staffs.),  glass-making 
at,  135,  143 

Oleron  (Saintonge),  refugees  from, 
520  footnote  6,  525,  528 
Olier,  d’,  Mr.,  partnership  with 
P.  Lunell,  28 

— Isaac  d’  (1),  goldsmith,  535;  ring 

dish  by  (illus.),  523 

— Isaac  d’  (2),  jeweller,  523  footnote 

5,  535 

— Jeremiah  d’,  523  footnote  5,  535 

— Richard  d’,  523  footnote  5,  535 
Olivier,  Francois,  218 

— Gaspard,  182 

— Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Dacre,  family 

portraits,  237 

— Jasper,  547 

— - John,  sen.  and  jun.,  547 

— Michael,  547 

Oloron  (Bearn),  bishop  of.  See 
Roussel,  Gerhard. 

On  Government,  by  Sidney,  61 
Onge,  Daniel,  547 

Onslow,  Richard,  enquiry  into  glass- 
house fray,  139 
Orange  (Comtat),  232 
Orange,  principality  of,  persecutions, 
contribution  to  relief  fund  from 
Thorpe-le-Soken,  296 
Oratio  contra  Britanniam,  by  D.  von 
Wensin,  500 

Orbell,  PhyUis  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Origines  de  la  SociHe  des  Missions  de 
Paris,  by  Jean  Bianquis,  424 
Orlanden,  Sebastien,  glass-maker,  138 
Orleans,  Duchesse  d’.  See  Mecklen- 
burg, Princess  of. 

Orleans,  Philippe,  Due  d’,  Les  Philig)- 
piques.  Odes  contre,  574 
Orleans,  refugees  from,  301,  545 
Ormond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of,  294 
Ornament,  books  on.  See  Book  of 
ornaments. 

Osbourne,  Alice.  See  Rambaut,  Wil- 
liam Hautenville. 

— Jonathan,  249 

Osiander  (Andre  Hosemann  dit), 
flight  from  Nuremburg,  336 ; 
marriage  connection  with  Cran- 
mer, 380 

Ostervald,  J.  F.,  minister  at  Neu- 
chatel,  work  for  Hungarians,  264 
Ostervaldo,  L.,  275 
Ostrehan  family,  enquiry,  120 
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Ott,  Henry,  of  Zurich,  491 

— Mary.  See  Renouard,  Peter. 

— family  of,  descent  from  Renouards, 

491 

Oudart,  Elias,  silk-weaver,  590 
Outresole,  Henri  Philippe  d’,  389 
OuviUe,  Sieur  de.  See  Le  Tresor, 
Gedeon  (2). 

Ouvry,  Ernest  Carrington,  M.B.E., 
E.S.A.,  484  ; elected  on  Council, 

5,  125,  282 

— Mrs.  F.  Garnault,  486,  487 

— Francisca,  authoress,  494 

— Frederic,  494 

— James,  494 

— Lewis  (1),  511,  547 

— Lewis  (2),  547 

— Peter,  and  wife  Francisca  (Gar- 

nault), 484,  493^94,  495 

— Peter  Aime,  494 

— family  of,  connections  with  other 

Huguenot  families,  479  ; descent 
from  P.  Garnault,  493  ; tradition 
of  arrival  in  London,  494 ; origin,  | 
494  I 

Overend,  Mr.,  account  of  foreign 
churches  at  Dover,  292  | 

Oxford,  Anglican  churches  attended  i 
by  Hewlett  family,  205 ; con-  | 
ference  on  transubstantiation, 
362  ; Huguenot  portraits  at,  231, 
238  ; St.  Aldate’s  church,  207  ; 
St.  Clement’s  church,  204,  205  ; 
St.  Ebbe’s  church,  205  ; St.  Mary  j 
Magdalen  church,  205  ; New  ' 
Road  Baptist  chapel,  Hewlett 
family’s  connection  with,  205,  207 
Oxford  University,  political  books 
publicly  burned,  57-58  ; deputa- 
tion of  welcome  to  WiUiam  III, 
58  footnote ; Greek  college 
(Gloucester  Hall  or  Worcester 
College),  172  ; Sir  S.  Romilly  at, 
487  ; Queen’s  College,  altar 
candles  by  P.  de  Lamerie,  519 
Oyster  Point,  S.  Carolina,  104 


Pacard,  Georges,  minister  of  Roche- 
foucauld, 566 

Paganino,  Italian  craftsman,  496 
Paillerat,  Peter,  167 
PaiUet,  Daniel,  547 

— Mark,  silversmith,  147,  547  ; trade 

mark,  512 

— Pierre,  547 

Paine,  Tom,  Rights  of  Man^  by,  48 
Pajon,  Gaspar,  of  Portarlington,  216, 
217 


Pajon,  Louis,  of  Portarlington,  216, 
217 

Palmerston,  Viscountess.  See  Houb- 
lon,  Anne. 

Pancoucque  family,  450 
Pannier,  Dr.  Jacques,  Secretaire  de  la 
Societe  de  I’histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  F ran9ais,  94 ; lectures 
on  Calvin,  112  ; II  y a cent  ans, 
contributed  to  Christianisme  an 
xx^  siecle,  113;  lecture  on 
Algeria,  1 14  ; speech  at  meeting 
in  Paris,  114;  invitation  to 
Fellows  to  visit  Noyon,  etc., 
126  ; obituary  notice  on  William 
Minet,  449  ; Cross  of  Legion  of 
Honour  and  Berger  prize  awarded 
to,  596 ; Ueglise  Reformee  de  Paris 
sous  Louis  XIII,  by,  423,  596  ; 
article  on  Reformed  church  of 
Cherbourg,  597 

Pantin  (Pantain),  Esaie,  519-520, 
548 

— Isaac,  wife  Marie  (Maubert,  for- 

merly Bouquet),  548 

— Judith.  See  Courtauld,  Peter. 

— Lewis,  150,  520,  548 

— Mary,  520,  548  ; trade  mark, 

512 

— Nicholas,  clockmaker,  519,  547 

— Samuel  (1),  work  in  Ireland,  519  ; 

his  wife  Louyse  (Blondeau),  512, 
548 

— Samuel  (2),  512,  548 

— Simon  (1),  mark,  512  ; character 

of  work,  519-520  ; makes  silver 
for  Russia,  521  ; apprentices, 
520,  522,  527,  532,  541,  542, 
546  ; places  of  business,  etc.,  548 

— Simon  (2),  mark,  512  ; places  of 

business,  190,  520,  548 ; ap- 
prentices, 540 
Panton,  Col.  Thomas,  150 
Papal  spies,  treatment  in  England 
discussed,  412-414 

Paper-making,  work  of  Portal  family, 
273,  283,  290,  292  ; in  Scotland, 
295 

Paquet  de  la  Boissiere,  Jean,  217,  222, 
477 

— Marie.  See  Mercier,  Fran9ois. 
Parenteau  de  Ste.  Maison,  Martial 

Anne  de,  217 

— Philippe  de,  217  ; wounded  at 

Limerick,  212 
Parents,  Edward,  187 

— Frank,  187 

Paris,  goldsmith  refugees  from,  507, 
509,  510,  526,  528,  537,  539,  543, 
5.50,  552,  553 
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Paris  Goldsmiths’  Company,  admis- 
sions on  conversion  to  Catholic- 
ism, 508,  546  ; members  settling 
in  England,  509  ; admission  of 
P.  Marchand,  545 

— Reformed  church,  bequest  from 

Miss  Le  Maitre,  450;  history  by 
J.  Pannier,  596;  ministers,  see 
Aubertin,  Esme  ; Claude,  Jean  ; 
Daille,  Jean;  Drelincourt, 
Charles  ; Du  Moulin,  Pierre  ; 
Caches,  Raymond ; Le  Faucheur 
Michael ; Mercier,  John  ; Mest- 
rezat,  John  ; Moore,  Alexander  ; 
Ramus,  Peter. 

Parkehurst,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
grant  of  chapel  to  French  con- 
gregation, 293 

Parker,  Elizabeth.  See  Allix,  John 
Peter  (1). 

— Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury, orders  reburial  of  Catherine 
Vermigli,  353  ; friendship  with 
Tremellius,  361,  362  ; at  Bucer’s 
funeral,  367,  368 ; urges  re- 
habilitation of  Bucer  and  Fagius 
at  Cambridge,  368  ; gift  of 
silver  to  Cambridge  colleges,  499 
footnote 

^ — Milor.  See  Parker,  Sir  Robert. 

— Sir  Robert  (Milor  Parker,  Mr. 

Isny),  meets  Durand,  13  ; goes 
to  Maryland,  14,  17,  18  ; in 
Virginia,  14-17  ; identity  with 
Mr.  Isny,  15 ; engagement  to 
M^^®  de  la  Garenne,  16  ; friend- 
ship with  Durand  in  Virginia, 
16-17;  religious  views,  18  ; loan 
to  Durand,  18 

Parlier  de  la  Roque,  Frank  Henri 
Robert  de,  elected  Fellow,  3 
Parma,  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of, 
453 

Parquot,  P.,  548 
Parry,  Henry,  81 

— Richard,  and  wife  Marie  (Gambier), 

233 

Parsons,  Hon.  Col.,  539 

— Robert,  Jesuit,  Vindiciae  contra 

tyrannos,  ascribed  to,  56,  57 
Parthenay,  Catherine  de.  See  Quel- 
lenac,  Charles  de,  and  Rohan, 
Rene. 

— Jean  de,  Archeveque.  See  Soubize 

du  Parc,  Baron  de. 

Partington,  Susannah,  571 
Parvin  family,  enquiry,  600 
Pasquet  de  la  Boissiere.  See  Paquet 
de  la  Boissiere. 


Pasquier,  Fran^oise.  See  Garnault, 
David. 

Passau,  Convention  of,  336 
Passerat,  Charles,  100 
Passy,  Captain,  pension,  402 
Passy,  meeting  at,  for  quadricentenary 
of  College  de  France,  422 
Pataky,  1^.,  Inspiration  fran<;,aise  dans 
le  Protestantisrne  hongrois,  by, 
review,  263-264 

Patry,  Raoul,  Philippe  du  Plessis- 
Mornay,  by,  595 

Pattern-books,  influence  of  Flemish 
and  German  specimens  on  English 
silver,  498  ; examples  by  French 
engravers,  518 
Paturle,  John,  509,  548 
Pau,  Jean,  218 

Pau  (dep.  Basses  Pyrenees),  221 
Paul  III,  Pope,  354 
Paulin,  Daniel,  167 
Paulmier,  Suzanne  de.  See  Levesque, 
Jean. 

— (Paumier),  family  of,  arms,  392 
Paviere,  Capt.  F.  L.,  129  ; elected 

Treasurer,  5,  124,  282,  436 
Pays  des  Camisards,  Au,  by  G. 
Tournier,  423 

Pearl  Street  French  Chiu’ch.  See  under 
London,  foreign  churches. 

Peccat,  Pierre,  99 
Pecqueur,  Claudius  Daniel,  548 

— Francis,  548 

Peek,  Sir  Henry,  presentation  of 
picture  to  French  Hospital,  328 
Pegorier,  Cesar,  minister,  151,  568 

— Daniel  Cesar,  166 

Pegus,  Marie  Antoinette,  account  of 
portrait,  235 

— Peter,  167 

— Rev.  William,  and  wife  Charlotte 

S.  E.  (Layard),  235 
Pelet,  Henry,  and  wife  Judith 
(Garnault),  491 

— Moses,  548 
Pelissier,  Abel,  217 

Pelletier,  Judith.  See  DaiUe,  Jean. 

Pelletreau,  , goldsmith,  507 

■ — James,  275 
Pellicanus,  Conrad,  350,  355 

Pellot, , First  President,  letter  to 

Chateauneuf,  255 
Peltier,  Jean,  153 

— family  of,  153 

Pemberton,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  P.  Lafont, 
234 

Penn,  William,  gift  of  silver  to  J. 
Logan,  521 

Penny,  Solomon.  See  Julliot,  Solo- 
mon, Sieur  de  la  Penissiere. 
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Pens,  Jean,  548 

Pensions  to  Huguenot  officers,  regu- 
lations for  payment,  401  ; certifi- 
cate from  English  headquarters, 
401  ; system  of  awaiting  vacan- 
cies, 402 

Peraube,  Frangois,  100 
Perchard,  Daniel,  mariner,  548 

— John,  sen.  and  jun.,  548 

— Matthew,  548 

— Peter,  548 

Peres  (Pere),  Denis,  548 

— Mark,  548 

— Samuel,  548 
Perier.  See  Perrier. 

Perigal,  Francis  (1,2  and  3),  548 
— - Francis  S.,  548 

— Gedeon,  548 

— Jean,  571 

— Thomas,  548 

Perigord  family,  enquiry,  277 
Pero,  Isabel,  148 

— John,  silversmith,  148 
Perowne,  Archdeacon,  of  Norwich, 

293 

Perrier  (Perier),  Charles,  168,  512,  548 

— Claude,  sen.  and  jun.,  548 

— ^ H.,  548 

— Jane,  168 

— John,  sen,  and  jun.,  548 

- Professor  L.,  Quatre-vingts  ayis 
(T experiences  unionistes  d Nimes, 
by,  597 
— - Louis,  168 

— Peter,  548 
Perrin,  John,  549 

Perrine  family  (Perine),  419 
Perroussel,  G.  de,  notary,  391 
Perry,  Ann.  See  Bernard,  John 
Joseph. 

Persen,  Abraham,  549 
Perucel,  Fran9ois  {dit  La  Riviere), 
elected  to  French  church  at 
Frankfort,  70 

Pest  House,  Benjamin  DaiUon  at, 
467  ; origin  of  French  Hospital 
from,  467  ; Gatigny’s  bequest  to, 
569 ; accounts  at  French  Hospital, 
571 

Peter,  Dr.  Charles,  177 
Petersburg  (Virginia),  243,  245 
Petersfield  (co.  Hants),  141 
Petit,  Francis,  and  wife  Marie 
(Malefrein),  196 

— Samuel,  pastor  at  Nimes,  566 

— T.  H.,  library  keeper,  163 
Petition  of  Protestants  to  Louis  XIV, 

copy  at  French  Hospital,  267 
Petitot,  Jean,  enameller,  503 
Petry,  Bartholomew,  549 


Petry,  John,  549 
Petto,  Mr.,  plate-chaser,  186 
Petworth  (co.  Sussex),  plot  against 
glass-workers,  141 

Peze  de  Galinieres,  Pierre,  minister  at 
Hungerford  Market,  157 
I Pflug,  Julius,  380 

i Phalsbourg  (Lorraine),  centenary  of 
I church,  113 
Phelipeau,  Pierre,  549 
Philadelphia  (Penn.),  242 
Philbrick,  Vinnie.  See  Rambaut, 
Vinnie. 

Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  80,  412  ; 
relations  with  William  the  Silent, 
452 

Philippiques,  Les  : Odes  contre  M.  Le 
Due  d'Orleans,  Regent  de  France, 
by  J.  de  C.  de  Lagrange,  574 
Phillips,  E.  A.,  521  footnote  4 
— Philip  A.  S.,  on  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  400  ; presents  portrait 
of  Peter  Platel,  428 ; elected 
Fellow,  435 ; presentations  to 
library,  436,  439  ; work  on 
Huguenot  goldsmiths,  517  and 
footnote  2 

Phillott,  Lieut. -Col.  D.  C.,  death  and 
obituary,  130 

Philpot,  , and  wife  Elizabeth 

Duthoit,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Physique,  by  J.  Rohault,  460 
Piaget,  Arthur,  and  Berthoud,  Gabri- 
elle.  Notes  sur  la  litre  des  Martyrs 
de  Jean  Crespin,  588 
Picard,  Isaac,  549 
— . See  also  Pinckard. 

Picasse,  Stephen,  549 

Picot,  Rachel,  confesseuse,  571 

Piedmont,  164  ; persecutions  in,  97  ; 

minister  in,  see  Leger,  John. 
Pierrepont,  Antoine  de,  and  wife 
Judith  (de  VierviUe),  393 
— Etienne,  393 

— Guillaume  de,  and  wife  Judith 
(Richer),  393 

— Louis  de.  Seigneur  de  Lamberville 
and  GonneviUe,  and  wife  Louise 
Marie  (Le  Valloys),  387,  393 
— Martin  de,  Sieur  de  Burzy,  387 
— Richard  de,  and  wife  Barbe  (de 
Cambernon),  393 

— Suzanne.  Sez  Le  Tresor,  Jacques 

(1). 

— family  of,  390  ; arms,  392 
Pignon,  Mrs.  Sarah,  570 
Pigou,  R.  R.,  238 

Pilkington,  Dr.  James,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  368 
PiUafort  family,  enquiry,  430 
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Pilleau  (Pillio),  Alexis,  549 

— Joseph,  549 

— Peze  (1),  549 

— Peze  (2),  mark,  511  ; apprentices, 

534,  552  ; places  of  business,  etc., 
and  -wife  Henriette  (Chartier),  549 

— Rene,  549 
Pillet,  Adam,  218 
Pillio.  See  Pilleau. 

Pin,  Marcel,  TJn  chef  Camisard, 
Nicolas  Jouany,  by,  270 
Pinard,  Paul,  171,  549 
Pincheron,  Claude,  minister  at  Quille- 
beuf,  195 

Pinckard  (Picard),  family  name,  142 
Pine,  John,  153 

Pine-Cotton,  Miss  Aurora,  death,  9 
Pineau,  Daniel,  549 ; apprentices, 
526,  532,  535,  542,  544,  554 
Pinopolis  (S.  Carolina),  240 
Pinprenant,  Sieur  de.  See  Lancement, 
Pierre. 

Pinsane,  Daniel,  534 
Piozet,  George,  217 

— Isaac,  218 

Piper  (Pyper),  Gerard,  98 
Piron,  Benjamin,  watch-case  maker, 
526,  549 

Piscataway  and  Woodbridge  (New 
Jersey),  early  settlers,  419,  583 
Pius  V,  Pope,  intrigues  against 
Elizabeth,  412,  413 
Planche,  Andrew,  549 

— Paul,  549 
— ■ Peter,  185 

Planck  (Plank)  Antoine,  549 

— Peter,  549 

— William,  549 

Planck,  van  der,  family  of,  290 
Plastrier,  Abraham,  549 

— John,  549 
Platel,  Claude,  511 

— Jacques,  sen.  and  jun.,  511 

— Peter  (Pierre),  existing  portraits, 

238 ; apprentices,  400,  534 ; 

his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  son 
Peter,  428 ; goldsmith’s  mark, 
511  and  footnote  2;  examples  of 
his  work  described,  517  ; notes 
on,  549 

— Rev.  Peter,  portrait  and  l)io- 

graphical  notes  presented  by  Mr. 
PhiUips,  428 

— Philip,  517  footnote,  549 

— Rachel,  511  footnote  2 

Plato  Redivivus,  by  NeviUe,  61 
Platt, , and  wife  Susanna  Duthoit, 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Plattard,  Professor,  of  Poitiers,  269 

— J.  See  Gamier,  H. 


Plattier,  Simon,  549 
Plocket,  Claudyn,  549 
Plot,  Dr.,  account  of  Amblecote,  135 
Plowman,  Ernest  Edward,  and  wife 
Erancesca  (Rambaut),  249 
— W.,  of  Bath,  249 
Plush-making  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, 295 

Plymouth,  refugees  at,  530  ; birth  and 
ministry  of  John  Quick  at,  562 
Plympton  St.  Mary,  communion  plate, 
499  footnote 
Pococke,  Richard,  275 
Point  Comport,  later  Port  Munro 
(Virignia),  15,  581 
Poisson,  Henry,  549 
Poissy,  unveiling  of  plaque  to  com- 
memorate Colloquy,  421 
Poitiers  (Poiton),  Garnault  family  at, 
492  ; refugees  from,  546,  547 
Poitou,  refugees  from,  219,  553 ; 
Protestant  museum,  project  of 
founding,  270 

Poland,  Reformed  churches  in,  under 
Jean  a Lasco,  342-343 
Pole,  Reginald  Cardinal,  orders  ex- 
humation of  Catherine  Vermigli, 
352  ; relations  with  Treniellius, 
360,  361  ; orders  exlmmation 
of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  368 
Politicameihodice  digesta,  by  Althusius, 
theory  of  federalism  in,  54-55 
Pollet,  David  Ambrose,  and  wife 
Anne  (Sleath),  enquiry,  119 
Pomeas,  James.  See  Pommier,  Josue. 
Pomerede,  Daniel,  549 
Pommier,  Josue,  180 

Poncet,  , Counsellor  to  the 

King,  255 
Pons,  Jean,  183 

Pons  (Saintonge),  refugees  from,  550 
Pont-Audemer  (Normandy),  Roussel 
family  at,  195 
Pontaine.  See  Pan  tin. 

Ponthieu,  Captain  Charles  de,  and 
wife  Marguerite  (de  la  Roche- 
foucauld), 164  ; military  service 
and  life  in  London  and  Port- 
arlington,  164,  217,  219 
Pontoise  (I.  de  France),  siege  of,  387 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  and  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  ‘ His- 
toricus,’  review,  420 
Popular  sovereignty,  expounded  by 
Languet,  48-49  ; repudiated  by 
Oxford  University,  57 
Porcelain  factory  at  Chelsea,  French 
employees,  521  footnote  6 
Poriseverre,  Jean  Brisonale  de.  See 
Brisonale  de  Porisverre. 
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Portail,  Jacques  Du.  See  Du  Portail. 
Portal,  Abraham,  book  on,  180,  290  ; 
apprentices,  530,  550  ; notes  on, 

549 

— Hector,  550 

— Henri,  of  Poictiers,  escape,  and 

rise  as  paper-maker,  273,  292 

— Pierre  Guillaume  (Rev.  William), 

180 

— Stephen,  161 

— Rev.  William.  See  Portal,  Pierre 

Guillaume. 

— William,  clerk,  of  Essex,  549, 

550 

— William,  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 

550,  553 

— William,  haft  and  hilt  maker,  550 

— Sir  William  Wyndham,  Bart., 

F.S.A.,  elected  Vice-President, 
5,  124  ; book  on  ancestors,  180, 
290  ; presentation  of  Hon.  Free- 
dom of  Winchester  to,  273 ; silver 
cup  presented  to  Winchester  by, 
273  ; death  and  obituary  notes, 
283,  290 

Portales  (Pourtales),  Charles  de, 
portrait  described,  238 ; con- 
nection with  ‘ false  prophets,’ 
239  ; his  wife  Marguerite  (Moult), 
239  ; MS.  on  Cevennes,  written 
by,  239  ; articles  formerly  owned 
by,  239,  240,  399  ; ancestor  of 
Portal  family,  260 

— Fran9oise  de,  239 

— Count  Jacques  A.  E.,  260 

— Jacques  Louis,  260 

— Jean  de,  260 

— Jeremie,  260 

— -Marguerite  de  (afterwards 
Wynantz),  portrait  described, 
238;  box  owned  by,  239 

— Paul,  259-260 

— Count  Paul  de,  gift  to  librarjq  259 

— Suzanne,  260 

— family  of,  portraits,  238-239  ; 

Swiss  branch,  260 

Portarlington  (Queen’s  Co.),  condition 
when  acquired  by  Galway,  213  ; 
Emo  Park,  600  ; French  church 
registers,  214,  215  ; position 

with  regard  to  conformity,  222- 
224,  471-474  ; controversy  with 
Bishop  of  Kildare  on  orders,  223  ; 
dates,  294 ; plate  and  bell 
presented  by  Princess  of  Wales, 
294 ; letter  from  Bishop  of 
Kildare  to,  472-474  ; ministers, 
see  Caillard,  Gasper ; Daillon, 
Benjamin  de  ; Ligonier  de  Bon- 
ne val,  Antoine. 
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Portarlington  Huguenot  settlement, 
sources  of  information  in  public 
records,  214-215 ; occupations 
and  social  status  of  settlers, 
214,  219  ; settlers,  names  of, 
217-219,  470,  541  ; native  pro- 
vinces of  settlers,  219  ; effect  of 
Act  of  Resumption,  219,  294, 
471  ; King  Street  or  French 
Church  Street,  220 ; history,  294 ; 
foundation,  328 

Portobago  (Virginia),  Wormeley’s 
estate  at,  17,  19 

Portraits,  lists,  with  brief  descriptions, 
228-241 

Portsmouth,  silver-plate  owned  by 
corporation,  504  footnote 

Portuguese  in  London.  See  Spanish 
and  Portuguese. 

Postman,  The,  quoted,  151,  186-187, 
188 

Potier,  Joseph,  181 

— family,  of  Bockholt,  142 

Potter  Heigham  (co.  Norfolk),  277 

Pouchin  family,  290 

Poullain,  Valerand,  arrival  in  England, 
65,  373,  377  ; ministry  at 

Glastonbury,  66,  89-90,  92,  373  ; 
character,  69,  72,  91-92  ; V Anti- 
dote, attack  on  Lutherans,  71  ; 
death,  71,  89 ; ministry  at 

Frankfort,  dissensions  and  resig- 
nation, 69,  70,  92  ; ministry  at 
Strasbourg,  72,  92  ; befriends 
English  refugees  in  Frankfort, 
74,  76  ; mediator  in  disputes  at 
Frankfort,  78,  79,  85,  374  ; 

Bucer’s  influence  upon,  87  ; 
relations  with  Calvin,  87-89, 

91- 92  ; translates  Proscerus,  by 
Musculus,  88  ; his  prayer  inserted 
in  Geneva  liturgy,  89  ; opposition 
to  Beza  and  Farel,  89,  91,  92  ; 
marriage,  and  family,  90-91  ; 
diplomatic  missions,  91  ; relation 
with  Westphal,  91,  92  ; journey 
from  Strasbourg  to  England, 

92- 93 ; at  Canterbury,  93 ; 
translation  of  Foxe’s  account  of 
the  disputation  of  the  Real 
Presence,  374 

Pourtales,  de.  See  Portales,  de. 

Powell,  Messrs.,  132 

— Mary  (afterwards  Duthoit),  ped. 

to  face  p.  589 

— Sarah  (afterwards  Duthoit),  ped. 

to  face  p.  589 

Prall  family,  419 

Prath,  de.  See  Du  Prat. 
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Prayer  Book,  Anglican,  appeal  to 
Calvin  on  merits,  75  ; dissensions 
as  to  its  use  by  Frankfort 
refugees,  75-76,  77-80 ; objec- 
tions of  Frankfort  refugee  congre- 
gation, 78-79 ; share  of  Peter 
Martyr  in  compilation,  366  ; 
suggestions  of  Bucer  adopted, 
366,  378,  383-384 

Prebble,  Ann  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
j>ed.  to  face  p.  589 
‘ Predicants,’  meaning  of  term,  262 
Fredicants  'protestants  des  Cevennes  et 
du  Bas- Languedoc,  by  C.  Bost, 
review,  261-263 

Presbyterianism  in  England,  influence 
of  Jean  a Lasco,  341 
Preston  (co.  Lancs.),  refugee  at,  553 
Prevost,  L.  N.,  550 

— Leonard,  550 

— Nicholas,  550 

— Peter,  weaver,  550 
Price,  Ellis,  275 

— Frederick  W.,  and  wife  Francesca 

(Rambaut),  249 
Primrose,  family  of,  9 
Prince,  The,  by  Machiavelli,  55 
Pringle,  Mrs.  Helena,  199  footnote 

Pritchard,  , and  wife  Mary 

Duthoit,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Prittlewell  (co.  Essex),  549 
Prophetic  movement  from  Cevennes, 
MSS.  accounts,  239 
Proscerus,  or  the  Temporysour,  by 
Wolfgang  Musculus,  88 
Protestant,  origin  of  name,  63  ; and 
Huguenot,  terms  contrasted,  305 
Protestant  Press  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  exhibition,  422 
Protestantism,  rise  in  Germany, 
63-64  ; early  division  into  two 
parties,  65 ; modern  develop- 
ment in  France  and  England 
compared,  108-109  ; early  maga- 
zines in  connection  with,  422 
Protestantisme  en  Thierache,  by  P. 

Beuzart,  review,  416-418 
Protestants  in  France.  Bee  Huguenots 
in  France. 

Prouville  (France),  222 
Provence,  refugees  from,  219 
Psalms,  Psautier  Hugiienot,  articles 
on  method  of  singing,  425 
Public  Advertiser,  quoted,  165 
Puech,  Professor  Aime,  423 

— Catherine.  Bee  Romilly,  Pierre. 
Puech  de  la  Sautie,  Marc  Antoine,  212 , 

217 

Puffendorf,  Samuel,  48 
Pullyn,  Guillome,  550 


j Pulteney,  Sir  William,  174 
I Putland,  J.,  275 

I Pyne,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland,  218 

PjTier,  Walter,  and  wife  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Duthoit,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Pyniot  (Pynyot),  Rev.  Henry,  of  St. 
Anne’s,  Soho,  155,  164 


Quantiteatj,  Paul,  550 

— Samuel,  550 

Quatre-vingts  ans  d'' experiences  union- 
istes  d Nimes,  by  L.  Perrier,  597 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Exhibition  of  Silver, 
1929,  517  footnote  1,  519  foot- 
note 1,  535 

Queen’s  Co.,  Ireland,  Huguenot  resi- 
dents in,  600 

Quellenac,  Charles  de,  Baron  du  Port, 
and  wife  Catherine  (de  Parthe- 
_ nay),  490 

Quenouault,  Charles,  550 

— Francis  David,  550 
Quevilly  (Normandy),  226 

Quick,  John,  career,  562-563  ; re- 
ceives Actes  of  the  Synod  from 
J.  Forent,  151  ; Bynodicon  iyi 
Gallia  Eeformata,  by,  562  ; leones 
Bacrae,  by,  history  and  present 
condition  of  MS.,  562-564 ; leones 
Bacrae  Anglicanae,  by,  563 ; leones 
Bacrae  Gallicanae,  by,  transcrip- 
tions, 563-564 ; literary  style,  564 
Quiet  By-Lane  of  Huguenot  Btory 
(a  refugee  family  of  Roussel),  by 
J.  G.  Wibiin,  123,  125,  191-210 
Quievremont  de  la  Hauteville,  Jacques 
de,  217 

Quillebeuf,  Roussel  family  at,  195 
Quintard,  Isaac,  278 

— Pierre,  507  footnote 

— family  of,  245 
Quintel,  Henry,  printer,  561 
Quitel  family,  10 


Raaze,  Pierre,  100 
Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  Jean  Paul, 
421-422 

Rabec,  John,  of  Angers,  566 
Raby,  Daniel,  sen.  and  jun.,  550 

— Madeleine,  550 
Racine,  Benjamin,  515,  550 

— Peter  (1),  515,  550 

— Peter  (2),  515,  550 

— Pierre  Frangois,  515 

— Thomas,  515,  550 
Raclan,  Battaza,  550 

— John,  550 
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Radnor,  Rt.  Hon.  Jacob  Pleydell 
Bouverie,  6th  Earl  of,  elected 
Vice-President,  5 ; death  and 
obituary,  130 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  Huguenot  por- 
traits by,  235 

Rahara  (co.  Roscommon),  Peter 
Lunell’s  farm  at,  24-25,  26,  27 
Rainaud,  Philip,  mark,  511  ; ap- 
prentices, 529,  534,  538,  539 ; 
notes  on,  550 

Raitt,  Professor,  Mystery  of  Jaynes  VI 
of  Scotland,  quoted,  412-413 
Ralins.  See  Rawlins. 

Rambaut,  Aileen.  See  Thompson, 
Charles  Gordon. 

— Anna.  See  Toomer,  Edward  T. 

— Anna  Beatrice  (A.  B.  Romney),  [ 

250  ! 

— Anne,  daughter  of  Edmund  R.,  250  | 

— - Anne,  daughter  of  William  R.,  251 

— Anne  {nee  Wright).  See  Rambaut, 

Thomas. 

— Annie  (afterwards  Hill),  245 

- Arthur,  astronomer,  and  wife 

Emily  (Longford),  250 

— Major  Bertrand  Romney  Robinson, 

R.A.,  248,  282,  428  ; Huguenot 
family  of  Rambaut,  by,  242-252  ; 
marriage  to  Mabel  A.  Robson, 
250 ; elected  to  Council,  437 

— Bertrand  Stephen  Robson,  250 
--  Catherine,  249 

— Charlotte,  248 

- Christopher,  250 

— - Daniel  Frederick,  M.D.,  and  wife 

Esther  (Ling),  250 ; elected 
Fellow,  435 

— De  Belair,  249 

— Rev.  Edmund,  and  wife  Madelene 

(Marlande),  250 

- Edmund,  of  Malay  States,  and 

wife  Marguerite  (Rita)  (Lund), 
250,  428 

— Edna  (afterwards  Hunter),  246 

— Rev.  Edward,  250 

— Elizabeth.  See  Brazier-Creagh, 

Henry. 

--  Elizabeth  (afterwards  Robinson), 
247,  252 

— Emilie  Virginia  {nee  Cortelyou). 

See  Rambaut,  Thomas. 

— Fanny,  250 

— Frances,  marriage  to  Thomas  D. 

Rambaut,  247  ; death  in  forest 
fire,  248 

— Francesca  (afterwards  Price,  after- 

wards Plowman),  249 

— Francis,  251 

— Eran9oise,  243 


Rambaut,  Frederick  Gibney,  and  wife 
Margaret  (Staveley),  250 
— Frederick  Robinson,  and  wife 
Margaret  Elizabeth  (Read),  250 
I — Major  Gerrard,  and  wife  Gladys 
(Frere),  250,  428 

— Gilbert  Vincent  (1),  and  wife  (Miss 
Douglas),  245-246 

— Gilbert  Vincent  (2),  and  wife  (Miss 
Apperson),  245,  246 
I — Gilbert  Vincent  (3),  246 
— Henry,  251 
— Hugh  Calder,  250,  428 
— Jane,  245 

— Jean,  escape  to  Rotterdam,  242  ; 
his  wife  Marie  (Hautenville),  243, 
252,  428  ; escape  to  Dublin,  243, 

246  ; death  and  widow’s  death, 

247  ; documents  connected  with 
his  marriage,  251  ; burial  entry, 
252  ; children  dying  young,  see 
ped.  to  face  p.  252. 

i — Jeanne  (1),  243 
I — Jeanne  (2),  242 
I — Jessie,  250 
! — Joan,  250 

— John  (1),  musical  composer,  and 
wives  Sarah  (Dickenson)  and 
Matilda  (McEntire),  247 
— John,  son  of  musician,  247 
— John,  son  of  Edmund  R.,  250 
— John,  Inspt.-Gen.  Army  Medical 
Corps,  and  wife  Millicent  (Bir- 
: ley,  nee  Thornton),  250 

— Kenneth,  250 

— Leonard  Pierre,  of  Duras,  and  wife 
Jeanne  (Fauche),  242 
I — Louise.  See  Leslie,  Charles  A. 

I — Mabelle  (afterwards  Williams),  246 
--  Madelene  (1),  243 

- Madelene  (2),  250 
— Madelene  (3),  250 

- Maggie  (afterwards  Hill),  246 

I Maria  (1),  247 

! - Maria  (Marie)  (2).  See  Morrison, 

i William  E. 

{ — Marie,  242 

— Marie  {nee  HautenviUe),  wiU,  252, 
j 428 

■ — Marjorie,  251 

- Mary  (1).  See  Kellett,  Richard 

i Power. 

— Mary  (2).  See  Acland,  John. 

— Mary  (3).  See  Gardner,  Henry. 

; — Mary  L.  {nee  Bonney).  See  Ram- 
i baut,  Thomas. 

Maud,  245 

— Maud.  See  Dowd,  Charles. 

— Nora.  See  GiUiam,  F.  M. 

- Patricia,  250 
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Rambaut,  Philip,  250 

— (Rambo),  Pierre,  dit  Cablan,  and 

wife  Anne  (Fauche),  242 

— Pierre  Louis  (Peter),  and  wife 

Jane  (Kellett),  247 

— Priscilla  Mary  Frederica,  250 

— Richard,  b.  1733,  escape  to  San 

Domingo,  242,  243 ; marriage 
to  Marguerite  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, 242,  243  ; death,  245 

— Richard,  son  of  Richard  R.,  247 

— Richard,  son  of  John  R.,  245 

— - Richard,  cotton  planter,  and  wife 
Elizabeth  (Chambers),  248 

— Rita.  See  Rambaut,  Edmund,  of 

Malay  States. 

— Robert  (1),  245 

— Robert  (2),  and  wife  Sarah,  247- 

248 

— • Robert  (3),  248 

— ^ Romney,  and  wife  Marianne 
(Grubb),  251 

— Rosa,  245 

— - Rosetta.  See  Warrington,  , 

of  Ruxton. 

— Rosetta  E.  (afterwards  Kendal), 

245 

— Stephanie  Margaret,  250 

— Susie  (afterwards  WiUiamson),  246 

— Sydney,  251 

— Thomas,  life  in  U.S.A.  and  three 

marriages,  248  ; biography  of, 
by  N.  Fox,  248 

— Thomas  Daniel,  and  wife  Frances 

(Rambaut),  247  ; second  mar- 
riage and  visit  to  England,  248 

— Vinnie  (afterwards  Philbrick),  246 

— Wilfred,  250 

— William,  son  of  Jean,  and  wife 

Marianne  Gibney,  247,  249 ; 

visit  to  Bordeaux  and  Duras, 

249  ; death,  251  ; in  mother’s 
wiU,  252 

— William,  son  of  Edmund,  250 

— Rev.  William,  son  of  Pierre  Louis 

R.,  247 

— William,  son  of  Robert  R.,  ped.  to 

face  p.  252 

— William,  son  of  Romney,  two 

marriages,  251 

— William,  son  of  William,  251 

— William  Hautenville,  and  wife  Alice 

(Osbourne),  249 

— family,  pedigree  and  arms,  facing 

p.  252  ; share  in  American  Civil 
War,  245,  246,  248 
Rambaut  Jeffers,  Mrs.,  245 
Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Marquis 
de,  289 ; Marie  Henriette,  see 
Chevalleau  de  Boisragon,  Louis. 


Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Nicolas, 
and  wife  Louise  Madeleine  H.  (de 
Cheusses),  235 

— Renee  Madeleine  (afterwards 

Trudaine),  235 

Ramsden,  Webb,  and  Avife  Elizabeth 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Ramus,  Peter,  professor  at  Paris,  566 
Rangeard,  Jean,  550 

— Nicolas,  550 

Ranke,  Lepold,  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany,  by,  quoted, 
335 

Raon  I’Etape  (Lorraine),  93 
Raoul,  David,  550 

— Paul,  550 

Raphard, , watchmaker,  550 

RapiUiard,  Jean,  and  wife  Rachel 
(Mettayer),  550 

— Paul,  550 

— Samuel,  550 
Ratton  (co.  Sussex),  15 

Raven,  Lavinia  Sybelle.  See  Ram- 
baut, William,  son  of  Romney. 
Ravenel,  Anne,  240 

— Daniel  (1),  240 

— Daniel  (2),  marriages  to  Sarah  de 

St.  Julien  and  Charlotte  Mazyck, 
240 

— Daniel  (3),  elected  Fellow,  281  ; 

representative  at  Inaugural  Con- 
vention of  Federation  of  Hu- 
guenot Societies  of  America,  285 

— Eliza.  See  Le  Noble,  Eliza. 

— H.  E.,  family  history  by,  240 

footnote 

— Mrs.  J.  P.,  family  portraits  owned 

by,  240 

— Rene,  of  Pinopolis,  S.C.,  240 

— Rene  Louis  (1),  of  Vitre,  and  wife 

Charlotte  (St.  Julien),  240 

— Rene  Louis  (2),  and  wife  Eliza 

(Le  Noble),  240 

— Suzanne.  See  Mazyck,  Stephen. 

— family,  portraits  in  existence,  240 
Rawlins  (Ralins,  Rawlings),  David, 

enquiry,  601 

Rayner,  Joseph,  cloth  merchant,  29 
Re,  He  de,  refugees  from,  520  footnote 
6,  525,  529,  546 

Read,  Charles,  on  Dumont  de  Bosta- 
quet  family,  225,  226 

— Col.  George,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Martian),  582 

— Capt.  John  Nixon,  250 

— Margaret  Elizabeth.  See  Rambaut, 

Frederick  Robinson. 

— Mildred.  See  Warner,  Augustine. 

— Robert,  of  Facombe,  582 
Reau,  Andre  de,  99 
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Rebotier,  David,  of  Greensted,  Essex, 
300 

• — Elias  (Elie),  summary  of  life,  300 
Recent  additions  to  the  Library  of  the 
French  Hospital,  by  Winifred 
Turner,  568-574 
Recordon,  Louis,  550 
Recueil  de  plusieurs  personnes  qui 
ont  . . . endure  la  mart  pour  . . . 
Jesus  Christ,  by  J.  Crespin, 
presented  to  French  Hospital 
Library,  588 

Redhill  and  Reigate  (co.  Surrey), 
Huguenot  residents,  593 
Redmayne,  Dr.,  sermon  on  Bucer, 
367,  368 

Redoute,  John,  550 
— John  Cephas,  550 
Redstone,  Mr.,  paper  on  Ipswich,  296 
Rees,  Rev.  J.,  179 

Reeves,  Bishop,  Irish  form  of  conse- 
cration of  churches  by,  472 
Refugees,  assisted  by  Edward  VI, 
66  ; withdrawal  of  privileges  by 
Mary  I,  66,  342  ; ejected  under 
Mary  I,  66,  497,  see  also  Marian 
Persecutions ; numbers  before 
the  Revocation,  267 ; benefits 
to  Ireland,  274-275 ; trades 
introduced  by,  292  ; exempted 
from  attendance  at  parish 
churches,  341-342 ; organised 
methods  of  escape,  417  ; earliest 
arrivals,  497  ; numbers  in  London 
1563  to  1598,  497-498,  499; 
nationalities  represented,  1571, 
498  ; from  Normandy,  Brittany 
and  Picardy,  499 ; revolt  of 
London  apprentices  against 
foreign  craftsmen,  499  ; foreign 
craftsmen,  expulsion  from  the 
City,  499,  employment  by 
Charles  I,  503  ; petition  against 
their  usurpation  of  trade,  1616, 
502  ; trades,  numbers  of  crafts- 
men in  1621,  502  ; effect  of 
civil  war  upon,  503  ; return  to 
France  under  promise  of  tolera- 
tion, 503,  507,  514-515;  bill 
to  admit  to  apprenticeship,  etc., 
resistance,  505 ; reasons  for 
welcoming  in  17th  century,  505, 
506.  See  also  Flemish  craftsmen. 
Foreign  Reformed  churches.  Gold- 
smiths, Huguenots  in  England, 
Naturalisation  of  aliens,  and  indi- 
vidual place  names. 

Regard,  Remond,  550 
Regis,  Balthazar,  summary  of  life, 
299 


Regnier,  Daniel,  550 

— Pierre,  550 
Reigate.  See  Redhill. 

Reinard,  Jean  Jacques,  de,  99 
Reinfreville,  Sieur  de.  See  Miff  ant, 

Jacques. 

— Catherine  de  {nee  Bostaquet),  212 
Relhan,  Anthony,  275 

Relief  of  refugees,  in  Dublin,  petition 
and  grant,  274-276 ; archives 
of  French  Committee  for 
distribution  of  relief,  description, 
568-572  ; method  of  stating 
accounts,  569-570  ; London  dis- 
tricts for  distribution  of  relief, 
570 ; donations  from  central 
funds  to  provincial  churches,  571. 
See  also  Royal  Bounty. 

Remy,  Michael,  marriage  to  Marie 
Roussel,  200,  210  ped. 

Renaudot,  Theophile,  422 
Rene,  King,  134 
Rene,  Prince  of  Orange,  451 
Renou,  Abraham,  514-515,  550 

— Jacques,  515,  551 

— Philippe,  sen.  and  jun.,  515,  551 

and  footnote 

— Pierre  Etienne,  515 

— Thomas,  515,  551 

— Timothy,  515,  551 

Renouard,  David  (1),  and  wife 
Mary  (Garnault),  491 

— David  (2),  491 

— Peter,  and  wife  Mary  (Ott),  491 

— Pierre,  son  of  Marie  Garnault,  491 
Repuchon,  Commissioner,  386 
Resfineau,  Pierre  A.,  551 
Resumption,  Act  of,  effect  on  Port- 

arlington  settlers,  219,  222-223, 
294,  471 

Retif,  family  of,  289 
Reveille  Matin,  by  E.  P.  Cosmopolita, 
42  and  footnote 
Reville  (Cotentin),  393 
Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  Philosophie 
Religieuses  (Strasbourg),  93 
Re  we  family,  enquiry,  601 
Rey,  Pasteur  Arnold,  elected  Fellow, 
436 

— Fulcran,  martyr,  566 

Reyburn,  Henry,  on  French  church  at 
Frankfort,  7 ; Life  of  Calvin, 
quoted,  66,  68 ; account  of 

Marian  exiles  to  Denmark,  67, 
68 

Reynett,  Henry,  257 
Rezeau  family,  419 
Rheims  (Champagne),  93  ; centenary 
of  Protestant  church,  597 
Rhine  Provinces,  refugees  from,  65 
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Riausset.  See  Rieusset. 

Ribaute  (Gard),  centenary  of  Protes-  j 
tant  church,  597  | 

Ribouleau,  Hopkin,  551 

— Isaac  (1),  521  and  footnote  7,  551 

— Isaac  (2),  516  footnote,  551,  553 

— Stephen,  521  footnote  7,  551 
Ricaud,  of  Lyons,  reputed  author  of 

Defuroribus  Gallicis,  41 
Richer,  Judith,  See  Pierrepont, 
Guillaume  de. 

— Marguerite.  See  Le  Tresor,  Guil- 

laume. 

— family  of,  385  ; arms,  391 
Richmond  (Surrey),  Huguenot  vicar, 

298 

Ridolphi,  Papal  spy  in  England,  413 
Rieusset,  David,  551 

— Peter,  551 

Rieux  (Derieux,  d’Elrieux),  Jean  de, 
100 

Rigal,  Antoine,  551 

Rigaud, , watchmaker,  551 

— J.  F.,  A.R.A.,  168 

— Stephen  Peter,  240 
Rights  of  Man,  by  T.  Paine,  48 
Riou,  Capt.  Edward,  naval  career, 

299-300 

Ripert,  Alexander,  100 
Rissoan,  Josue,  183 
Ristoe,  John,  168 

Rivaz,  A.  H.,  trustee  of  Le  Carre, 

101,  102 

— Jean  Francois  Antoine,  240 
Rivery  de  Magny,  Col.  Constantine 

de,  163 

Rivet,  Andrew,  minister  at  Leyden, 
563,  566 

— William  (Champernown),  minister 

of  Taillebourg,  566 

Robeleau,  Joseph,  and  wife  Madeleine 
(Tavan),  182 

Rober,  Philippe,  537,  551 
Robert,  Isaiah  (1),  butcher,  551 

— Isaiah  (2),  551 

Robertson,  De  Luc,  and  Raitt, 
merchants  at  Sylhet,  Assam,  572 
Robillard  de  Champagne,  Josias  de, 
223,  477.  See  also  Cham23agne. 

Robinson, , History  of  Tottenham, 

by,  quoted,  48-3-484 

— Mary.  See  Stokes,  Sir  G.  G. 

— Thomas,  son  of  Elizabeth  Ram- 

baut,  to  face  j).  252 

— Rev.  Thomas  Romney,  249,  251  ; 

marriage  to  Elizabeth  Rambaut, 
and  family,  247,  ped.  to  face 
p,  252 

— Capt.  William,  and  his  wife  Inda 

(Kidd),  ped.  to  face  p.  252 


Robson,  Mabel  A.  See  Rambaut, 
Bertrand  R.  R. 

Roche,  Louis,  257 

— Mary.  See  Jones,  Mary. 
Rocheblave,  Professor,  114 

— Henri  de,  minister  at  Greenwich, 

108,  221 

Rochechouart,  Comte  de,  obtains  de- 
coration for  Wellington’s  officers, 
114-115 

Rochelle.  See  La  Rochelle. 

Rochester  (co.  Kent),  93 
Rochford  (co.  Essex),  278 

Rochon, , Jesuit,  463 

Rodet,  Isa,  551 
Rodie,  Antoine,  218 
Roettiers,  J.,  goldsmith,  521  foot- 
note 4 

Roger,  Marguerite.  See  Allix,  Rev. 

Pierre,  of  Charenton. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Alexander,  249 

— Samuel,  143 

— "Thomas,  glass-maker,  143 
Roget, , watchmaker,  551 

— Professor  Frangois  Frederic,  gifts 

to  French  Hospital  Library,  439, 
585  ; Huguenot  Republic  of 
Geneva,  by,  281,  304-325  ; con- 
nection with  Roniilly  and  Gar- 
nault  families,  488 

— Jean,  minister  at  Le  Quarre, 

marriage  and  character,  486, 
487 

— John  Lewis,  487 

— Dr.  Peter  Mark,  487,  495 

— Samuel  Romilly,  elected  Hon. 

Secretary,  5,  124,  282,  437 

— family  of,  history  in  Geneva, 

487-488  ; descent  from  P.  Gar- 
nault,  493 

Rogiers,  Theodore,  silversmith  to 
Charles  I,  503,  504,  551 
Rohan,  Duchesse  de,  461 

— Henri  Vicomte  de,  490 

— Rene,  Vicomte  de,  and  wife 

Catherine  (de  Partheney),  490 
Rohault,  Jacques,  Physique,  by,  460 
Roissy,  Commissioner,  386 
Roland  (Rolland),  Louis,  100 
Rolleston,  Count,  of  Bordeaux,  249 
Rollet,  Fran9ois,  551 

— John  Francis,  551 

Romagnac,  Col.  and  Madame  de,  222 
Romaine,  Rev.  William  (1),  554 

— William  (2),  554 

Rome,  Church  of,  official  policy 
towards  heretics,  414-415 
Romieu.  See  Roumieu. 

Romilly,  Catherine,  484  ; correspond- 
ence quoted,  486-487  ; visits  to 
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Garnaults  at  Enfield,  486-487 ; 
marriage  to  J.  Roget,  487 
Romilly,  Etienne,  visit  to  Geneva, 
485  ; settles  in  London,  485 

— Judith,  166 

— Margaret,  portrait  exhibited,  495 

— Peter,  residences  in  London,  153, 

484-485  ; parochial  offices  held, 
156,  166-167 ; director  of  La 
Providence,  167  ; work  as 
jeweller  in  Paris,  480  ; marriage 
to  Margaret  Garnault,  480-481, 
482,  483  ; bequest  from  Philip 
de  la  Haize,  484  ; apprenticeship, 
485  ; 30th  wedding  anniversary 
celebrated,  486  ; letters  to  his 
daughter  Catherine,  486-487  ; 
notes  on,  551 

— Pierre,  of  Montpellier,  marriage  to 

Catherine  Puch,  485 

— Sir  Samuel,  birth,  167  ; summary 

of  life,  300-301,  332 ; portrait, 
account  of  relation  with  Gar- 
naults, 480  ; bequest  to,  481, 
484 ; letter  to  his  sister  Catherine, 
487  ; character,  494 ; portrait 
exhibited,  495 

— Thomas,  484 

— family  of,  migration  from  Mont- 

pellier, 485  ; bequest  from  Mr. 
de  la  Haize,  481  ; descent 
from  P.  Garnault,  493 
Romney,  A.  B.,  pseud.  See  Rambaut, 
Anna  Beatrice. 

Rongent,  Etienne,  512,  551 
Rose,  de,  family  of,  enquiry,  601 
Rose  Gill,  house  on  Rappahannock, 
16,  18 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  K.G.,  death,  9 ; 

silver  owned  by,  518  footnote 
Rosenblatt,  Catherine  Wibrand  (after- 
wards Bucer),  her  four  marriages, 
369  ; gifts  to  her  after  Bucer’s 
death,  369 
Roset,  Isac,  100 

Rosier,  Mr.,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
the  Walloon  Library  at  Leyden, 
451 

Rossel,  Charles,  minister  in  Dublin, 
222 

Rossiter,  Ann  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Rostock  (Mecklenbourg),  67,  342 
Rotterdam,  refugee  ministers  at, 
221 

Rou,  Salomon,  217 

Rouard  de  Vandiere,  Charles  de,  217, 
225 

— Magdelaine.  See  Aultier  de  Bon- 

viUette,  Jean  Fran9ois  d’. 


Roubaix  (Flanders),  10 
' Roubilliac,  Celeste,  186 
— Louis  Frangois,  sculptor,  152, 
' 162 

Rouen,  255  ; flight  of  Roussel  family 
from,  193  ; refugees  from,  212, 
292  ; goldsmiths  from,  520,  540, 

I 545,  547,  548,  552  ; ministers 

at,  see  Larroque,  Matthew ; Le 
’ Moyne,  Stephen. 

I Roumieu  (Romieu),  L.,  552 

— Paul,  sen.  and  jun.,  551 

— Reginald  St.  Aubjui,  work  for  St. 

Anne’s,  Soho,  154,  179 

— Robert  Louis,  pamphlet  on  town 

burials,  154 

j — See  also  Rummieu. 

Round,  J.  H.,  account  of  Champion 
de  Crespigny  family,  253,  256 
Rousseau,  Andrew,  551 

— Jacques,  engraver,  187 

— Jean  Jacques,  188 

— Matthew.  See  Durousseau. 

— Professor  T.,  lecture  on  S.  Africa, 

113 

; Rousseau  de  Villiers,  family  of,  289 
I Roussel  (Russell),  Abraham,  gold- 
smith, mark,  511,  552 

— Alexander,  monument  at  Aulas, 

113 

— Anne  (b.  1610).  See  Hubert, 

Anne  (1). 

— Arnaud,  195 

— Daniel,  196 

— Elizabeth  (b.  1709).  See  Beuzc- 

ville,  Peter  (1). 

— Etienne  (Stephen),  refugee,  birth, 

196  ; escape  to  England,  197- 
198  ; marriage,  and  issue,  200, 
210  ped. 

— Francis  (Fran9ois),  refugee,  his 

records  of  his  children,  194 ; 
birth,  196-198  ; escape  to  Eng- 
land, 197-198 ; marriage  to 
Esther  Heusse,  and  issue,  200 

— George,  195 

— Gerard,  195 

— Gerhard,  bishop  of  Oloron,  567 

— Isaac,  refugee,  191,  210  ped. ; 

birth,  196  ; flight  to  England, 
193,  197  ; marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Seheult,  193,  200 ; autograph 
famil}"  records,  193-194,  196 ; 
seven  children  dying  young, 
210  ped. 

— Isaac,  goldsmith,  551 

— Laurens  (1),  birth,  194-195  ; mar- 

riage to  Elizabeth  Desormeaux, 
196 
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Roussel,  Laurens  (2),  birth,  196 ; mar- 
riage to  Marguerite  Langlois,  and 
family,  196,  210  ped.  ; persecu- 
tion as  Protestant,  196-197 

— Laurens  (3),  birth,  196;  escape  to  , 

England,  197  ; slavery  in  Mary-  i 
land,  199-200 ; marriage  to  | 
Bridget  Crawford,  and  family,  ! 
200 

— • Louis,  goldsmith,  551 

— Marguerite  {nee  Langlois),  mar- 

riage, 196,  210  ped.  ; escape  to 
England,  197,  199 

— Marie,  daughter  of  Peter  (1),  210 

ped.  and  footnote 

— Marie,  refugee,  210  ped.  ; birth, 

196  ; escape  to  England,  197- 
198  ; marriage  to  Michael  Remy, 
200 

— Mary  Anne.  See  Meredith,  Thomas 

Griffith. 

— Nicasius,  De  grotesco  . . . Liber,  by, 

551 

— Pierre  (Peter)  (1),  and  wife 

Madeleine  (Malefrein),  195,  196, 
210  ped. 

— Peter  (2),  196,  210  ped. 

— ■ Suzanne  (b.  1706).  See  Le  Court, 
Suzanne. 

— family  of,  sources  for  history,  i 

191-194 ; escape  to  England, 
question  of  date,  197-198 ; 
English  Bible  as  heirloom,  199  ; 
settlement  in  London,  199 ; 
pedigree,  which  see  for  members 
of  family  not  given  above,  210 
Rousset,  Balthazard,  100 
Rousson,  Antoine,  551 
Rouviere,  Jean,  223 
Roux,  Marie.  See  Debaufre,  Jacob. 

— Th.,  Mathieu  Lelievre,  by,  597 

— See  also  Le  Roux. 

Rouze,  Henri,  100 
Rovezzano,  Benedetto  da,  496 
Royal  Academy,  Huguenot  exhibitors, 

153  : 

Royal  Bounty  to  French  refugees, 
327  ; apprenticeship  under,  400  ; i 
archives  at  French  Hospital,  I 
568-572  ' 

Royal  Exchange,  use  of  Flemish 
workers  and  materials,  498  ; 

Royal  Society,  meeting  jJace,  185 
Roydhous,  John,  177 
Roye,  Eleonore  de.  See  Conde, 
Eleonore  de  Roye,  Princesse  de. 
Roye  de  Rochefoucauld,  Frederick 
Guillaume  de,  Due  de  Marton,  97 
Royer,  Captain,  of  Mauritius,  enquiry, 
602 


Royer  de  la  Savigerie.  family,  enquiry, 
602 

Royville  (Normandy),  225,  226 

Ruben,  preacher  of  Limoges,  463 

Ruchant,  Samuel,  551 

Rudd,  Mary  (later  Meredith),  skill  in 
needlework,  204 ; marriage  to 
Isaac  Meredith,  201,  210  ped. 

Ruffin,  Francis,  551 

— John,  537,  551 

Rummieu  (Romey,  Rumie),  David,  552 

— Paul,  552.  See  also  Roumieu. 

Rumsey,  H.  J.,  584 

Runyon  family,  419 

Russel,  Abraham.  See  Roussel, 
Abraham. 

Ruvigny,  Henri,  Marquis  de,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Galway,  97  ; 
abortive  scheme  of  colonisation 
in  Ireland,  213, 469-470 ; position 
at  French  Court,  213  ; founds 
refugee  settlement  at  Portarling- 
' ton,  213-214,  216,  294  ; work  for 
French  military  pensioners,  214  ; 
appointment  as  Lord  Justice  in 
Ireland,  216  ; letter  to  Secretary 
for  War  on  behalf  of  Dumont  de 
Bostaquet,  220-221  ; founder  of 
church  at  Portarlington,  222  ; 
approval  of  conformity,  222  ; 
description  of  portrait  and  bio- 
graphical notes,  327-328  ; rela- 
tions with  Daillon,  466,  470-471  ; 
foreign  military  service,  470 

Ryder,  Richard,  187 

Rye  (co.  Sussex),  French  refugee 
colony,  292 

Ryswick,  Peace  of,  263  ; effect  on 
number  of  pensioners,  216 


Sabatier,  Professor  Paul,  62 
Sabine,  Claude,  218 
Sacramental  plate.  See  Communion 
plate. 

Sage.  See  Le  Sage. 

Sagnier,  John,  168 

Sadly,  Charles  de,  work  for  Huguenot 
refugees  in  Ireland,  214  ; agent 
for  Lord  Galway  at  Portarlington, 
214  ; mission  to  Virginia,  214 
Sadly,  de  Bures.  See  Bures  Sadly, 
Michel  de. 

Saint,  John  James,  552 

— Obed,  552 

— Philippe,  552 

— Samuel,  552 

— T.  D.,  notes  on,  552  ; New  book  of 

designs  for  jewellers'  work,  by,  552 
St.  Agnan,  Alexandre  de,  218 
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St.  Agnes  (Cornwall),  600  i 

St.  Albans,  Earl  of.  See  Jermyn,  j 
Henry.  ! 

St.  Amant,  Mary  Magdalen.  See  | 
Alavoine,  Daniel ; and  Benoist,  | 
Jacques. 

St.  Andrews,  Bishop  of.  See  Spottis-  | 
wood,  John.  I 

St.  Antoine  de  Viennois,  order  of,  110 
St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,national 
character,  its  significance,  40-41 ; 
celebrations  in  Rome,  420 
St.  Cloud,  church  of,  114 
St.  Cyr,  Gouvion.  See  Gouvion-Saint- 
Cyr. 

St.  Davids,  Bishop  of.  See  Squire, 
Samuel. 

St.  Domingo  (W.  Indies),  536 
St.  Ferme  (Bas  Guienne),  242,  249 

Ste.  Foy,  , and  wdfe  Anne 

(Dumont  de  Bostaquet),  212,  226 
St.  Frideswide,  relics  buried  with 
Catherine  Vermigli,  353 
St.  Gall  (Switzerland),  Bibliotheque 
Vadiane,  586 

St.  Germain,  Goron  de.  See  Goron  de 
St.  Germain. 

St.  Helier,  Jersey,  389 

St.  Hilaire,  Geoffrey,  576 

St.  Hippolyte  (Franche  Comte),  531 

— Montolieu  de.  See  Montolieu  de 

St.  Hippolyte. 

St.  Jean  d’Angely  (Saintonge),  461, 
463 ; minister  at.  See  Yver,  Jean. 
St.  Jean  d’Herans  (Isere),  centenary 
of  church,  113 

St.  Julien,  Charlotte.  See  Ravenel, 
Rene  Louis  (1). 

— Pierre  de,  240 

— Renee.  See  Arabin,  Bartholomew 

(2). 

— Sarah  de.  See  Ravenel,  Daniel  (2). 
St.  Julien  de  Malacarre,  Jeanne  Renee. 

See  under  Arabin,  Barthelemi  (2). 
St.  Leu,  Daniel  de,  534 
St.  Lo  (Normandy),  254  footnote,  255 ; 
goldsmiths  from,  521  footnote  5, 
552,  553 

Ste.  Maison.  See  Parenteau  de  Ste. 
Maison. 

Saint  Martin,  Jaques  de,  99 
St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  by  John 
McMaster,  173.  See  also  under 
London,  churches,  parishes. 

St.  Maurice,  de  Vulson  de.  See 
Vulson  de  St.  Maurice. 

St.  Neomaye  (Deux-Sevres),  cen- 
tenary of  temple,  422 
St.  Omers  (Artois),  93 ; craftsmen 
from,  500,  533 


St.  Paul,  Frangois  de,  minister  of 
Dieppe,  567 

St,  Paul  Trois  Chateaux  (Drome), 
commemoration  of  Blanche 
Gamond,  421 

St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey.  See 
Guernsey,  churches. 

St.  Pierre,  family  of,  9 
St.  Pierre  (1.  of  Oleron),  refugees  from, 
522  footnote  2 

St.  Quentin  (Picardy),  refugees  from, 
511  footnote  2,  540,  549 
St.  Sebastien-de-Cordeac  (Isere),  113 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  Nightingale 
School,  446 

St.  Trasnon,  Alexander,  218 
Saintes  (Saintonge),  226;  minister  of, 
see  Menard,  Philip. 

Saintonge,  province  of,  refugees  from, 
219,  547  ; Daillon’s  letter  to 
Huguenots  of,  468 
Salaguier,  Jean,  100 
Salamonius,  De  Principatu,  by,  45 
Salingre  family,  connection  with 
Crampe  family,  584 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of.  See  J e wel,  J ohn. 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  Huguenot  trea- 
surer, 229 

Salisbury,  Edward,  177 
Salomeau,  Jean,  552 
Salte,  Mr.,  of  Tottenham,  483 

Salviati, , Papal  Legate,  420 

Sampson,  Stephen,  552 
Sancerre  (Berri),  refugees  from,  533 
San  Domingo,  536 ; Rambaut  family 
in,  242,  243,  244 
Sandhills  (co.  Monaghan),  257 
Sandtoft  (co.  Lines.),  French  church, 

291 

Sandwich,  St.  Clement’s  church,  139  ; 
Dutch  and  Flemish  at,  291- 

292 

Sandys,  Edwin,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  exile  in  Stras- 
burg  and  Zurich,  350 
Sankey,  Brigadier-General  Nicolas, 
224 

Santerentianus.  See  Terentianus. 
Santhuns,  Samuel  de,  and  wife 
Susanne  (Duthoit),  ped.  to  face 
p.  589 

Sarazin,  David,  552 

— Jacques,  552 

Sarfe  (Sharfe),  John,  552 
Sargent,  Ebenezer,  and  wife  Esther 
(Hewlett),  208,  209 

— George,  marriage  to  Emma  Hew- 

lett, 208  ; his  descendants,  209 

— Sir  Percy,  surgeon,  209 
1 Sarrut,  Elie,  218 
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Satur,  Thomas,  minister  at  the  I 
Savoy,  relations  with  B.  Daillon, 
469 

Sauffrein,  Richard  de,  168 
Saiigeon,  Jean,  refugee,  571 
Saumur  (dep.  Maine  et  Loire), 
Catholic  goldsmiths’  petition 
against  Protestants,  508  ; gold- 
smiths at,  511,  553  ; University 
of,  459  ; ministers  and  professors 
at,  see  Amyraut,  Moses  ; Brais, 
Stephen  de  ; Cameron,  John  ; 

Cappell,  Louis  ; Druet,  ; 

Gaussens,  Stephen ; Huisseau, 
Isaac  d’  ; La  Place,  Joshua  de  ; 
Spina,  John  de ; Villemandy, 

Saunders,  Samuel,  and  wife  Alice 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Sauret,  Jeanne  (afterwards  Berthon), 
description  of  portrait,  231 
Saurin,  Admiral  Edward,  258 

— Jacques,  minister  at  Threadneedle 

Street,  258,  485 

— Rev.  James,  rector  of  Belfast,  and 

wdfe  Jane  (Johnston),  258 

— Rt.  Rev.  James,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 

and  wife  Elizabeth  (Lyster),  257, 
258  ped. 

— Ven.  James,  Archdeacon  of  Dro- 

more, 258 

— Jean,  258 

— Very  Rev.  Louis,  and  wife  Mdlle. 

Cornet  La  Bretonier,  258 

— Mark  Anthony,  258 

— Rt.  Hon.  William,  and  wife  Mary 

(O’Brien),  258 

Sauvaire  family,  portraits,  240 
Savannah,  U.S.A.,  Thos.  Rambaut 
at,  248 

Savariau,  Jacques,  218 

Savary,  Sieur  de.  See  Tansia,  Jean. 

— Lt.-Col.  Jean,  171 
Savigny,  Nicholas,  cutler,  148 
Savile,  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 

support  of  alien  immigration,  505 

— Henry,  English  ambassador  in 

Paris,  505-506 

Savory,  Professor  D.  L.,  sermon  at 
Carrie kfergus,  426-427 
Savoy,  Dukes  of,  authority  over 
Geneva,  309  ; attack  on  Geneva, 
318-319  ; authority  rejected  by 
Geneva,  317,  318 

Savoy,  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  Duke  of, 
offer  to  support  Protestant  regi- 
ment, 97  ; supported  by  England 
and  Holland  against  France, 
164,  332 

Savoy  persecutions.  See  Piedmont. 


Sawier,  Anthony’.  See  Soye,  Antoine. 
Saw'tell,  Rev.  Walter  Wilks,  elected 
Fellow,  124 

Saxe,  Maurice,  Comte  de.  Marshal, 
328 

Saxony,  John  Frederick,  Duke  of, 
378 

— Maurice,  Duke  of,  desertion  of 

Schmalkald  League  and  result, 
64,  335-336  ; defeats  Charles  V, 
65 

Saxton,  Thomas,  141 
Scald  Mason’s  procession,  160 
Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  silver  made  for, 
519  footnote  1 

Schaufl'hausen  (Switzerland),  164 
Schelling,  Carl,  L.D.S.  R.C.S.  Eng., 
elected  on  Council,  5,  125,  437 
Scherter  (Schurterre,  Shxittock), 
family  name,  142 

Schmalkald  (Hesse-Nassau), League  of, 
333 ; formation  by  Protestant 
" princes,  64,  335,  378  ; desertion 
by  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  defeat, 
64,  361  ; abortive  alliance  scheme 
by  Henry  VIII,  378-379  ; depu- 
tation to  London,  379 
Schurterre.  See  Scherter. 

Scoffier,  Claude,  minister  of  Rider 
Court,  etc.,  sermons  found  in 
Ireland,  397-398 

— Louis,  minister  at  Mer,  397 

— Louis  Jean,  minister  at  Dublin, 

397 

Scotland,  trades  improved  by  foreign 
refugees,  295 ; interchange  of 
ministers  with  France,  295; 
Huguenots  in,  see  Edinburgh . 
Scurvy,  Huguenot  remedy,  167 
Sebille,  John,  552 
Sedan  (Champagne),  362 

— ministers  and  professors  at.  See 

Cappell,  James  ; Cappell,  Louis  ; 
Du  Moulin,  Pierre, 

Sediere,  Col.  Louis  de,  163 
Seguier,  William,  conservateur  of 
Royal  Picture  Galleries,  298-299 
Seheult,  Elizabeth.  See  under  Roussel, 
Isaac. 

Seissan,  Major-General  de,  98,  100 
Seller,  Baudouin,  elected  Fellow,  435 
Semirot,  Anthony,  552 
Senegas,  Louis,  at  Portarlington,  217  ; 
movements  after  leaving  Port- 
arlington, 219 

Serandon,  James  Louis,  171 
Serces,  Jacques,  minister  of  Chapel 
Royal  and  vicar  of  Appleby, 
573  ; wiitings  and  legal  docu- 
ments at  French  Hospital,  574 
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Serces  letters  at  French  Hospital, 
chief  writers,  and  details  of 
arrangement,  573-574 
Serfass,  M.,  speech  on  Christian  slaves 
in  Morocco,  114 
Sermant,  Claude,  217 

Serment,  , notary  at  Remilly, 

390 

Serre,  , watchmaker,  552 

— Jean  de,  534,  547 
Serrurier.  See  Le  Serrurier. 

Sers.  See  Sirr. 

Servante,  Francis,  552 

— Henry,  552 

Servent,  Bertrand,  of  Virginia,  15 
Servetus,  Michael,Calvin’s  description, 
93-94 

Servin,  Jean,  218 

Severin,  , pasteur  at  Thorpe-le- 

Soken,  295 

— Jacques,  minister  at  Greenwich, 

221 

— Jean,  minister  in  Dublin,  221,  222 
Sham  Squire,  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 

426 

Sharfe,  John.  See  Sarfe,  John. 
Sharp,  Mr.,  Baptist  minister,  179 

Shave,  , and  wife  Ann  Duthoit, 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Sheffield,  rise  of  silverware  trade, 
516 

Sheppard,  Rev.  H.  R.  L.,  155 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  165 
Sheritfmuir,  battle  of,  298 
Shillito,  John,  167,  187 
Shoppee,  Charles  Herbert,  331 

— Charles  John,  Deputy-Governor  of 

French  Hospital,  331,  598 
Short  apology  for  Christian  Soldiers. 
See  under  Vindiciae  contra  tyran- 
nos. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  on  foreign 
traders  in  London,  513 
Shuttock.  See  Shorter. 

Siberch,  John,  specimen  of  his  work 
at  Soho  French  church,  556 
Sidney,  Algernon,  On  Government,  61 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  61 
Sidney  Wood  (co.  Sussex),  glass- 
factory,  136,  139,  142 
Sidonius,  Michael,  380 
Sieber,  Ernest,  171 
Siervent,  Samuel,  552 
Sieyes,  Abbe  Emmanuel  Joseph,  575 
Sigismund  I,  King  of  Poland,  338 
Sigismund  II,  King  of  Poland,  kind- 
ness to  a Lasco,  342 
Signard,  M.,  minister  at  Middelburg, 
221 


! Sijol,  Pierre  Vigne,  217 
I Silberrad,  Jean,  532,  552 
j Silk  manufacture,  in  Scotland,  294 

— trade,  at  Southampton,  292 

I Silver  and  gold  plate,  influence  of 
I German  engravers  on  English 

[ work,  498  and  footnote  ; Bowes 

j Cup,  504  footnote ; examples 

showing  foreign  influence  de- 
scribed, 504  and  footnote  ; Re- 
storation silver,  Dutch  influence, 
504  ; decline  of  trade  in  France, 
508 ; examples  by  Huguenot 
j workmen  described,  516-517  ; 

I Newdigate  centre-piece,  519 

footnote  1 ; Russian  imperial  col- 
I lection,  silver  ware  by  Huguenot 

i makers,  521-522 ; Irish  silver, 

I characteristics,  523 

Silversmiths.  See  Goldsmiths,  silver- 
I smiths,  etc. 

Simler,  Josiah,  362 
Simon,  James,  275 

Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.,  Messrs., 
208 

Sirr  (Sers),  Major,  pamphlet  in 
defence  of,  426 

— Francis,  house  in  London,  426 
— • Sir  Harry,  Ipsissima  Verba,  by, 

426  ; Genealogy  of  Sirr  of 
Dublin,  by,  426 

— Joseph,  426 
— Lot,  426 

— family,  history,  426 

Sister  Rose,  or  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve, 
based  on  history  of  Roussel 
family,  192 

Six,  Jean,  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Six  books  of  the  Republic,  by  J. 
Bodin,  38 

Slater,  . See  Audanger,  Guy  d’. 

Sleath,  Anne.  See  Pollet,  David. 
Smallbone,  John,  175 
Smith,  Bernard,  155 
— Christian,  155 

— J.  T.,  recollections  of  Betew, 
j Nollekens,  etc.,  161,  181,  186 

j — John,  and  wife  Jane  (Duthoit), 

; ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— Miss  Margaret  K.,  elected  Fellow, 
j 435 

— Methuselah,  complaint  against 
I foreign  goldsmith,  513 

! — Dr.  Richard,  Regius  Professor  of 
I Divinity  at  Oxford,  347 

i — - Sir  Thomas,  Ambassador  to  France, 

427 

Soames,  Henry,  History  of  Reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England, 
quoted,  366,  367 
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Societe  Charitable  des  Frangais  Pro-  I 
testants  refugies  a Dublin,  274 

Societe  de  Phistoire  du  Protestant-  ' 
isme  Fran9ais,  opening  of  Calvin  ; 
Museum,  11-12  ; meeting  at  j 
Algiers,  programme,  114;  library,  | 
114;  memorial  to  N.  Weiss,  114;  j 
meeting  at  church  de  I’Etoile,  [ 
114 ; scheme  for  a Poitou 
museum,  270  ; to  prepare  work 
on  Huguenot  colonists,  272  ; 
annual  meetings,  422,  596  ; 

Bulletin,  issue  of  index,  424 ; 
Bulletin,  obituary  of  William 
Minet,  quoted,  449  ; Miss  Minet  j 
made  honorary  member  of  Com-  j 
mittee,  598 

Societe  des  Amis  du  Musee  Protestant  i 
de  la  Rochelle,  See  under  La 
Rochelle. 

Societe  des  Missions,  de  Paris,  Origines 
de  la  SocAete,  by  Bianquis,  113, 
424 ; research  on  Huguenot 
colonists,  272 

Society  in  Dublin  for  the  relief  of 
foreign  Protestants,  grant  ob- 
tained by,  transcript  of  docu- 
ments, 274-276 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  work  of 
Mr.  W.  Minet  for,  446  ; Hugue-  | 
not  president,  494 

Society  of  Australian  Genealogists, 
formation,  584 

Socinianism,  charges  against  French 
ministers,  468 

Socinians  in  Moravia,  356 

Soda,  introduction  into  glass-making, 
138 

Soho  Square,  French  church,  grant  for 
recataloguing  of  library  from 
Huguenot  Society,  442,  555-561. 
See  also  Threadneedle  Street, 
under  London,  foreign  churches. 

Solomeau,  Jean.  See  Salomeau. 

Somer  (Sommer),  Paul  van,  186, 
329 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of, 
340 ; benefits  to  Glastonbury 
church,  89  ; execution,  94  ; 
invitation  to  Martin  Bucer,  357  ; 
petitioned  by  refugee  ministers, 
358  ; character  and  policy,  382 

Sommieres  (Languedoc),  refugees 
from,  545 

Soret,  Abraham,  552 

— Adam,  529 

Sotro,  John,  sen.  and  jun.,  552 

Soubiran,  Jean  Jacques,  514  footnote 

— John,  552 

— Captain  John,  514  footnote 


Soubiran,  William,  514  footnote,  552 
Soubize  du  Parc,  Antoinette  d’Aube- 
terre.  Baroness,  marriages,  490 

— Archeveque  Jean  Parthenay,  Baron 

de,  et  de  Mouchamp,  490 
Soubize  (Saintonge),  siege  of,  490 
Souder,  Francis,  552 
Soulage,  Jean  Vivin,  100 
Soulegre,  Colonel  Peter,  169,  170 
Soulignone  (Saintonge),  227 
Soullier,  Etienne,  100 

— {dit  Sussan  or  Lusan),  Jaque, 

100 

Sous  la  Croix,  by  P.  Devoluy,  review, 
264-265 

South  Carolina,  foundation  of  colony, 
12  ; ill  account  of  colony,  13  ; 
British  colony,  founding,  anni- 
versary celebrations,  104 ; Hu- 
guenot settlers  in,  104-106.  See 
also  Charleston,  Beach  Island 
Academy,  and  Pinopolis. 

South  Hambridge  (co.  Essex),  550 
South  Sea  Company,  170 
South  Stoneham  (co.  Hants),  paper 
mill  at,  273 

Southampton,  paper-makers’  arms  on 
Bargate,  273  ; AValloon  and 
French  refugees  at,  292,  601  ; 
silk-making  at,  292  ; chapel  of 
Domus  Dei  (God’s  House), 
history,  292 ; St.  Michael’s 
church,  silver-plate  owned  by, 
504  footnote  ; Huguenot  church 
at,  571 

Soye,  Antoine,  22 

Soyons  (Vivarais),  minister  at.  See 
Homel,  Isaac. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese,  numbers  in 
London  under  Elizabeth,  498 
Speculative  London  Builder  of  the  17 ih 
century.  Dr.  N.  Barbon,  by  N.  G. 
Brett- James,  117 
Spina,  John  de,  567 
Spires,  Diet  of,  1526,  decisions  favour- 
able to  Protestantism,  334  ; 1529, 
origin  of  name  Protestant  at,  63, 

333  ; reversal  of  policy  of  1526, 

334 

Spottiswood,  John,  Bishop  of  St. 

Andrews,  aid  to  refugees,  295 
Spriggs,  Thomas,  and  wife  Emily 
Fanny  Duthoit,  ped.  to  face 
p.  589 

Sprimont,  Nicholas,  goldsmith,  161  ; 
style  of  his  work,  521  and  foot- 
note 6 

Squire,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Ardesoif,  154, 
230 
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Staphorst,  C.  N.  Cazaux  van,  of  j 
Dutch  War  Office,  98 
Staten  I.  (New  York),  list  of  early 
French  settlers,  419  ; Huguenot 
Park  Memorial  Church,  419,  439  ; 
Huguenots  in,  583 
Staunton,  John,  75 
Staveley,  Margaret  ffolliott.  See 
Rambaut,  Frederick  Gibney. 
Steelyard,  merchants  of,  withdrawal 
of  privileges,  502 
Stelle  family,  419 
Stettin  (Prussia),  refugees  in,  584 

Stevenson,  , and  wife  Ann 

(Duthoit),  jped.  to  face  p.  589 

— John,  Two  Centuries  of  Life  in 

Down,  by,  232 

Stewart,  Charles  Poyntz,  account  of 
Regis  family,  299 

Stockholm,  French  refugee  as  Prussian 
ambassador,  490  ; refugees  from, 
528 

Stokes,  Sir  G.  G.,  and  wife  Mary 
(Robinson),  ped.  facing  p.  252 
Stopford,  Mrs.,  Huguenot  portraits 
owned  by,  238  ; death,  289 
Stoppelauer,  , Huguenot  por- 

trait by,  232 

Stornat  (Stornac),  John,  552 

— Sebastien,  552 

Stoudt,  John  Baer,  Nicolas  Martian, 
by,  review,  581-582 
Stoughton  (co.  Sussex),  600 
Stourbridge  (Worcs.),  glass-makers  at, 
134,  135,  143 

Strafford,  Earl  of.  See  Wentworth,  j 
Thomas. 

Strasbourg,  Bucer’s  ministry  at,  and 
letter  to  ministers,  363, 367 ; Foxe 
at,  585 

— French  Walloon  congregation,  con- 

nection with  Glastonbury,  62, 66, 

68  ; growth  under  Calvin,  62, 
71—72 ; destruction  by  Lutherans, 

66  ; establishment,  71  ; Holbrac 
at,  71,  73,  94  ; meeting  places, 
St.  Andre  and  St.  Nicholas-aux- 
Ondes,  72,  94  ; Poullain’s  minis- 
try at,  72,  92  ; persecution  and 
suppression  by  Marbach,  73,  94  ; 
re-establishment  of  Calvinist 
worship,  1787-1790,  73,  94; 
regulation  for  membership,  90  ; 
importance  in  Protestant  history, 

94  ; secret  assemblies,  94  ; dis- 
sensions over  Peter  Alexander, 
359  ; confession  of  faith  shown 
to  Cranmer,  382  ; ministers,  see  i 
Alexander,  Pierre ; Bouquet  | 
Pierre  ; Brully,  Pierre  ; Calvin, 


Jean  ; Gamier,  Jean  ; Holbrac, 
Guillaume ; Loquet,  Jean ; 
Poullain,  Valerand. 

Strasbourg,  interim,  resistance  to  and 
compromise  with  Emperor,  65, 
68,  364 

— Protestant  refugees  in,  75,  344, 

350,  354,  355,  356,  360,  362,  370, 
382 

— Reformation  at,  early  progress, 

336-337 

— refugees  to  England  from,  65,  68, 

333,  336,  337-338 

— St.  Aurelia,  parish  of,  363 

— St.  Guillaume,  church  of,  378 

— St.  Thomas,  college  and  parish, 

363,  364 

— Vermigli  (Peter  Martyr)  at,  347, 

349-350,  magistrates  petition 
Edward  VI  for  his  return,  348 
Strasbourg  Protestant  Refugees  in 
England,  by  H.  J.  Cowell,  281, 
284,  333-384 
Stratford  (co.  Essex),  553 
Street,  Maria.  See  Duthoit,  J onathan. 
Strohl,  Henri,  Luther,  by,  595  ; La 
Suede  et  V Alsace,  by,  596 
Strouts,  Charles  Richard  Noel,  and 
wife  Elizabeth  Joy  (Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Strype,  Rev.  John,  accounts  of 
various  foreign  reformers  in 
England,  66,  92-93,  341,  344,  351, 
353-354,  361,  376,  381 
Sturm,  Jacob  (Jacques),  deputy  from 
Strasbourg  to  the  Emperor,  364  ; 
death,  362  and  footnote 

— Johann  (Jean,  John),  relationships 

with  reformers,  72,  349,  360,  364 
Suddington  (Glos.),  communion  plate, 
522  footnote  4 
Suidre,  Jean,  161 

— Peter,  167 

Sully,  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Due  de, 
575 ; composition  of  his  memoirs, 
577,  579  ; public  works,  578 
Sully,  sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre,  by  Lt.-CoL 
Henri  Carre,  review,  577-580 
Summa  quae  destructorium  viciorum 
appelatur.  See  Linar ius. 

Surgeres,  Hugues  de,  Vicomte  de 
Chatellerault,  489 

Surrey,  glass-making  in,  140-141  ; 
family  names  of  glass-workers, 
142 

Sussan  (Lusan).  See  Soullier  {dit 
Sussan). 

Sussex,  glass-making  in,  140-141  ; 
family  names  of  glass-workers, 
142 
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Sutherland,  John,  542 
Sutton,  Edmund,  arrival  in  Frank- 
fort, 76 

Swabia,  refugees  from,  65 
Swainson,  Isaac,  167 
Swathling  collection  of  silver,  ex- 
amples of  Huguenot  work,  516- 
517,  518 

Switzerland,  migration  of  refugees  to 
Ireland  from,  214 ; importance 
in  history  of  Reformation,  264  ; 
independent  republics,  307-308, 
309,  317  ; refugees  from,  551 
Sydall,  Henry,  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
Oxford,  348-349 
Sydenham,  Dr.,  167 
Sydnam,  Sir  John,  dismisses  French 
refugees  from  Glastonbury,  66 
Sylhet  (Assam),  572 
Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata.  See 
under  Quick,  John. 

Synods,  Jarnac,  1679,  464 ; Jonsac, 
1678,463;  LaFerte-sous-Jouarre, 
copy  of  proceedings  in  Record 
Office,  427  ; Marennes,  sermons 
of  Daillon  and  Hesperien,  460- 
461 ; 1744  and  1748,  records  in 
Serces  letters,  574;  MS.  accounts 
of  proceedings  in  Soho  Square 
Church  library,  559-560 


Tabaht,  Peter,  552 
Taber,  William,  181 
Table  d'hote,  introduction  by  Hugue- 
nots, 189 

Tabois,  Peter,  552 

TaiUebourg  (Poitou),  minister  at. 

See  Rivet,  William. 

Taillefer,  Paul,  552 
Tanqueray,  Ann,  goldsmith,  521  and 
footnote  5,  553 

— David  (1),  of  St.  Lo,  521  footnote  5 

— David  (2),  notes  on,  521  footnote, 

529,  553  ; apprentices,  539,  541 

— David  (3),  521  footnote  5 

— James,  185 

Tansia,  Jean,  Sieur  de  Savary,  180 
Tasmania,  Duthoit  family  in,  591 
Tate,  Sir  John,  111 
Tauler,  Johann,  336 
Tavan,  Madeleine.  See  Robeleau, 
Joseph. 

Taylebois,  Ralph,  553 

— Robert,  553 

Taylor,  Mr.,  of  Chesterfield,  and  wife 
Elizabeth  (Le  Gay),  235 

— John,  City  Librarian,  of  Bristol, 

292 

— John,  of  Tullamore,  33 


Taylor,  Maud  Matilda.  See  Rambaut, 
William,  son  of  Romney. 

— Rebecca.  See  under  Lunell, 

William. 

Tea,  price  in  18th  century,  25 
Tebb,  James,  and  wife  Hilda  (Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Teircelin,  Isaac,  553 

— Samuel,  553 

Teissedre  (Tyssedre),  Louis,  100 
Teissier,  Etienne,  monument  at  Aulas, 
113 

Tempier,  Stephen,  164 
Tenison,  Dr.,  Thomas,  rector  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  173,  174, 
175 

Tennessee,  Huguenot  Society  formed, 
116 

Terentianus  (Santerentianus),  Jidius, 
petition  to  Queen  Mary  for  Peter 
Martyr,  349 ; attendance  upon 
_ Peter  Mart3rr,  362,  372  ; estimate 
by  his  friends,  362-363  ; his  old 
age,  363 

Terrisse,  Bernard,  218 
Terron  family,  graves  at  Tottenham, 
483 

Tesswick,  corruption  of  Tyzack,  142 
Testard,  Paul,  minister  of  Blois,  567 
Tetrye.  See  Tyttery. 

Teulon,  WiUiam,  553 
Texas,  Huguenot  Society  formed  in, 
116 

Textile  industry,  cloth  makers  of 
Dublin,  29 ; woollen  exports 
from  Ireland  prohibited,  31  ; 
cloth  smuggling  from'  Ireland, 
31-32  ; bay  making  introduced 
to  Scotland,  295.  See  also  Silk 
manufacture. 

Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  166 
Thesaurus,  by  P.  M.  Roget,  487 
Thewles,  Rev.  George  (or  John). 

schoolmaster  of  P.  Lunell,  26 
Thibault  (Thibaud,  Thibaut,  Thiboe, 
Thibou,  Tibboe),  Abel,  553 

— James,  of  Dublin,  553 

— James,  of  London,  182 

— Peter  (1),  553 

— Peter  (2),  553 

— Thomas  (1),  553 

— Thomas  (2),  553  ; apprentices,  544, 

546 

— Thomas  (3),  553 

— family  of,  enquiry,  278 
Thibaut  de  Champlaurier,  Marc, 

wounded  at  Limerick,  212,  217 

— Pierre,  218 

Thierache  (Picardy),  Protestantism 
in,  sources  of  information,  416; 
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route  for  escaping  Protestants, 
417  ; refugees  from,  in  England, 
417  ; book  on,  by  P.  Beuzart, 
597 

Thietry,  de.  See  Tyttery. 

Thirty  Dialogues,  by  B.  Ochino,  356 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  debt  to  Augsburg 
Confession,  378,  380 
Thisac.  See  Tysack. 

Tholeur,  Daniel,  sen.  and  jun.,  553 
Thomalin,  Maria,  enquiry,  277 
Thomaque,  Isaac,  553 
Thomas,  Quartermaster  in  Schom- 
berg’s  Regiment,  24 

— Theodoric,  553 

Thompson,  Charles  Gordon,  and  wife 
Aileen  (Rambaut),  250 
Thorelet,  Jonas,  553 
Thornton,  Millicent,  See  Rambaut, 
John,  Inspt.-Gen. 

Thorpe, , History  of  English  Glass, 

quoted,  138 

Thorpe-le-Soken  (co.  Essex),  French 
church,  history,  295  ; generosity 
towards  persecuted  Protestants, 
296  ; minister,  see  Severin. 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents, 
by  Burke,  51 

Thulus,  Mr.  See  Thewles,  Rev.  George. 
Thybauld.  See  Thibault. 

Thyrmer,  Pierre,  553 
Thysac.  See  Tysack. 

Tibermont,  Seigneur  de.  See  Le 
Cauchois,  David. 

Tiersen,  Samuel,  553 
Tiffaney,  Daniel,  150 
Tillian,  David,  553 
Tillier,  John,  545,  553 
Tilloy.  See  Cappell,  James. 

Timier,  Pierre,  553 

Tinne,  John  Abraham,  portrait  de- 
scribed, 241 

— Philip  Frederic,  portrait  described, 

241 

Tippett.  See  Thibault. 

Tirepie,  near  Avranches,  390 
Tisal,  Tison,  Tissac.  See  Tysack. 
Titterv,  name  at  Wisborough  Green, 
142 

Tizacke,  Tizard,  Tizick,  variants  of 
Tysack,  q.v. 

Tobacco  growing  in  Virginia,  17 
Tonneins  (France),  refugees  from, 
529 

Toomer,  Major  Benjamin,  and  wife 
Lucinda  (Huddleston),  248 

— Edward  T.,  and  wife  Anna  (Ram- 

baut), 248 

Toplis, , and  wife  Jane  Duthoit, 

j)ed.  to  face  p.  589 


Topsham  (co.  Devon),  Huguenot 
craftsmen  at,  612 

Torce,  Mons.  de,  friendship  with 
Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  220 
Tornique,  J.,  553 
Torond,  Francis,  183 
Torrigiano,  Italian  craftsman,  496 
Tottenham,  All  Saints’  Church, 
Huguenot  graves,  483  ; mansion 
of  Philip  de  la  Haize  at,  483-484 

Touchin,  , informant  against 

Duke  of  Berwick,  188 

— Theodore,  188 
Touques,  Gilbert,  553 

Tour  de  Constance,  Aigues-Mortes, 
408,  421 

Tour  la  Roche,  Marquis  and  Marquise 
de,  243-244 

— Eugene,  243 

— See  also  La  Roche. 

Tournai  (Belgium),  marriages  of 
Protestants  at,  417  and  footnote  ; 
refugees  from,  500,  533,  584 
Tournier,  Gaston,  Au  Pays  des 
Camisa,rds,  by,  423 
Tours  (Touraine),  491 
Tower  of  London,  specimen  of 
foreign  silver  at,  498 
Tragedie  religieuse  en  France,  by  R. 
Lebigne,  112 

Tragiques,  by  Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  new 
edition,  595 

Transubstantiation,  conference  at  Ox- 
ford, 362 

Trant,  Sir  Patrick,  of  Portarlington, 
213-214 

Travers,  Isaie,  218 
Tregent,  James,  187 
Trelawny,  Sir  Jonathan,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  grant  of  chapel  to 
refugees,  293 

Tremellius,  John  Immanuel,  early 
life  in  Italy,  and  conversion  from 
Judaism,  360 ; at  Strasbourg, 
360 ; relations  with  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Cranmer,  360,  361  ; 
travels  during  Marian  perse- 
cutions, 361  ; second  marriage, 
361  ; naturalisation,  with  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  361  ; life  and 
preferments  in  England,  361  ; 
tutorship  to  children  of  Duke  of 
Zweibrucken,  361  ; envoy  of 
Elector  Frederic  to  England, 

361  ; professorship  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  expulsion,  361,  362 ; 
works,  362 ; death  at  Sedan, 

362 

Trent,  Council  of,  380,  381 
Trepsac,  Jean,  163 
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Tresselliere  ( or  F rosselliere),  F ran9oise . 

See  Boileau,  Antoine. 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.,  Blenheim,  by, 
quoted,  137 

Trevieres  (Normandy),  Huguenot 
church,  question  of  closing,  letters 
on,  2o4-256 ; minister  at.  See 
Cartault,  Jean. 

Trevor,  family  of,  330 
Treysac  de  Vergy,  Peter  Henry,  death 
of,  158 

Trimnell,  Jane  (afterwards  Mrs.  T. 
Duthoit),  jped.  to  face  p.  589 

— John,  and  wife  Mary  (Duthoit), 

ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Trinity  Guild  of  Merchants.  See 
under  Dublin.  I 

Tristram,  Mrs.  Blanche  {nee  Crofts),  j 
236  [ 

Troubles  at  Frankfort,  quoted,  76,  ’ 
84-85 

Troyes,  Bishop  of.  >S'ee  Gregoire, 
Henri. 

Trudaine,  Charles,  Seigneur  de  J 
Montigny-Lencoup,  235 
Tunis,  Protestant  church,  jubilee,  I 
597  i 

Turiello,  , writer  on  Agrippa 

d’Aubigne,  112  | 

Turner,  Miss  Winifred,  elected  Fellow,  | 
123  ; work  at  French  Hospital,  ! 
326,  439,  447  ; Archives  and 
Library  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  Soho  Square,  formerly 
Threadneedle  Street,  by,  555-561  ; 
Recent  Additions  to  the  Library  of 
the  French  Hospital,  by,  568-574  ; 
Lives  of  French  Protestant  Min- 
isters in  QuickC’s  H cones  Sacraef 
by,  562-567 
Turquand  family,  290 
Turretin,  Francis,  minister  of  Geneva, 
567 

Two  Centuries  of  Life  in  Down,  by  J. 
Stevenson,  232 

Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Government,  by 
John  Locke,  58,  59,  61 
Tyler,  Jeames,  553 
Tysack  (Teswick,  Thysac,  Tissac, 
Tison,  Tizacke,  Tysal,  etc.), 
Christopher  (de  Tissac),  refugee 
glass-maker  in  England,  133 

— Claude  de,  142 

— Jean  (Jean  de  Tison),  glass-maker, 

133 

— John,  142,  143 

— Nicolas,  134 

— Tymothie,  143 

— family,  glass-works  at  Lichecourt, 

133 ; variations  in  name,  133, 


142  ; migration  to  England,  134  ; 
at  Wisborough,  Sussex,  136 ; 
various  places  of  sojourn,  140, 
141,  142,  143 

Tysal,  Tyzack.  See  Tysack. 

Tyson,  Francis  John,  171 
Tyssedre.  See  Teissedre. 

Tyttery  (Tetrye,  de  Thietry,  Tittery),. 
Daniel,  142 

— Sara,  142 

— family,  arrival  in  England,  134  ; 

at  Wisborough  Green,  Sussex, 
136 ; migration  to  west  of 
England,  140,  141,  142 ; at 

Stourbridge.  143 


Ully  de  Laval,  Henri  Robert, 
Vicomte  d’,  218,  219 

Ulmis,  John  ab,  362  ; letter  to  Bul- 
_ linger,  336  ; translation  of  Stras- 
bourg confession  of  faith,  382 

Ulster,  Huguenot  families  in,  257  ; 
linen  trade,  development  by 
Huguenots,  302-303 

Ulstetter,  John,  and  wife  Sarah 
(Buchlein),  371,  377 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  562 

United  Irishmen,  by  Dr.  R.  R, 
Madden,  426 

Usez  (Languedoc),  minister  at.  See 
Cro}’-,  John  de. 

Usk  (Ireland),  108 

Usseau,  Bearn  d’.  See  Bearn 
d’Usseau. 

Utenhove,  Jan,  arrival  in  England, 
65  ; flight  from  Marian  persecu- 
tions, 66  ; declaration  on  ‘ Pro- 
scerus,’  88  ; connection  with 
Poullain,  89,  373  ; translates 
catechism  for  London  church, 
339  ; in  Poland,  342  ; return  to 
England  and  successful  petition 
to  Elizabeth,  342,  345-346  ; par- 
entage, 343  ; arrival  at  Canter- 
bury, 344  ; in  Strasbourg,  344  ; 
friendship  with  a Lasco,  344, 
345 ; letter  to  Bullinger,  345 ; con- 
nection with  Strangers’  church, 
London  (Austin  Friars),  345, 
359 ; death  and  family,  346  ; 
advice  to  Peter  Martyr  to  re- 
marry, 351  ; and  translation  of 
Strasbourg  confession,  382 

— Nicholas,  343 

Utrecht,  pastor  at.  See  Marten, 
David. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  170,  332 

— Union  of,  453 
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Vaillant,  name  found  at  Buckholt,  j 
142 

Vaillant, , portrait  by,  232 

— Franyois,  553 

— Harriet  (afterwards  Leake),  por- 

trait described,  241 

— Admiral  Isaac,  241 

— Paul,  and  wife  Fran9oise  (Motet), 

238 

Valdes,  Juan  de,  346,  354 
Valdrome  (Drome),  centenary  of 
Charlier,  113 
Valleau  family,  419 
Valley,  Esther  de.  See  Garnault, 
Jean  (3). 

Valmale  {dit  la  Rose),  Thomas,  100 
Valore,  Peter,  553 

Vanderhaeghen,  Ferdinand,  Biblio- 
graphie  des  Martyrologes  Pro- 
testants neerlandais,  586,  587 
footnote 

Vanderick,  Robert,  187 

— William,  187 

Vandiere,  Charles  de  Rouard  de. 

See  Rouard  de  Vandiere. 

Vannix  (Vanique,  Vanius,  Vannock), 
Jehan  (John), and  family,  enquiry, 
277 

Van  Sommer.  See  Somer,  van. 

Varine,  Ezekiel,  553 

— Peter,  553 

Vasari,  Giorgio,  frescoes  in  Vatican, 
420 

Vaslet,  L.,  artist,  238 

Vatable,  , lecturer  at  College  de 

France,  422 

Vaud,  Pays  de,  conquest  by  Berne, 
314 

Vaudois,  help  from  Dauphine,  12 ; 
contribution  in  aid  from  Thorpe- 
le-Soken,  296 
Vautier,  Daniel,  494 

— Isaac,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (Gar- 

nault), 484,  494 

— Rev.  Joseph  Garnault,  494 

— Nicolas,  553 

— Rev.  Richard,  Vicar  of  Kew,  494 

— family  of,  connections  with  other 

Huguenot  families,  479  ; Agnew’s 
account,  494  ; descent  from  P. 
Garnault,  493 

Vauville,  Richard,  minister  at  Frank- 
fort, 69 

Vedeau,  Avme,  534,  553 

— John,  583 
Veigneur,  Etienne,  218 

— Paul,  218 

Veil,  Charles  Marie  de,  summary 
of  life,  in  pamphlet  by  W.  T. 
Whitley,  266-267 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  4. 


Veimar,  Le  Grand  de.  See  Le  Grand 
de  Veimar. 

Velnos,  Vergeley  de.  See  Vergeley  de 
Velnos. 

Venables,  John,  minister  of  Dieppe, 
567 

Vendee,  rising,  113 

Verdion,  Count,  182 

Verdon,  Peter,  554 

Vergeley  de  Velnos,  John  Joseph,  and 
wife,  Jane,  167 

Verliacq,  Baron  de.  See  Du  Bousquet, 
Henri. 

Vermigli,  Catherine.  See  Dammartin, 
Catherine. 

— Pietro  (Peter  Martyr),  arrival  in 
England,  65,  337,  339 ; letter 
to  Calvin  on  persecutions  at 
Hamburg,  67  ; befriended  by 
William  Whittingham,  74 ; declar- 
ation on  ‘ Proscerus,’  88  ; mem- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  commission 
in  London,  340  ; early  life  and 
career  in  church  of  Rome,  346- 
347  ; conversion  and  flight  from 
Italy,  347  ; life  in  Strasbourg  and 
marriage  to  Catherine  Dam- 
martin,  347,  348 ; journey  to 
England  and  professorship  at 
Oxford,  347  ; pension  in  England 
347  ; persuades  Bucer  and 
Fagius  to  come  to  England,  347  ; 
share  in  preparing  Prayer  Book 
of  1552,  348,  366  ; death  of  his 
wife,  348  ; return  to  Strasbourg 
not  allowed,  348 ; aided  by 
Whittingham  to  leave  England 
in  Marian  persecutions,  348-349, 
356  ; second  sojourn  in  Stras- 
bourg, 349-350  ; appointment  to 
chair  of  Hebrew  at  Zurich,  350  ; 
estimate  by  senate  of  Strasbourg, 
350  ; death  and  portrait,  350  ; 
friendship  and  correspondence 
with  Bishop  Jewel,  350,  351,  352, 
381-382 ; refusal  to  return  to 
England,  351  ; second  marriage 
to  Catherine  Merenda,  351-352  ; 
friendship  with  Ochino,  354-355  ; 
friendship  with  Cranmer,  349, 
353,  355,  357,  358,  372  ; appli- 
cation to  Cecil  to  aid  refugees, 
358  ; relations  with  Tremellius, 
360-361  ; his  attendant  Julius 
Terentianus,  362-363  ; letter  in- 
viting Bucer  to  England,  364- 
365 ; supports  union  of  Reformed 
churches,  381  ; relations  with 
John  ab  Ulmis,  382 

Verneuil,  John,  298 

2 z 
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Verney  family,  enquiry,  277 
Verrier,  family  name,  142 
Verriers  roturiers.  See  under  Glass- 
making, 

Verzelini,  Giacomo,  glass-maker,  138, 
139,  141 

Vesprim,  Bishop  of.  See  Lasco,  Jean 
a,  early  life. 

Veude,  Matthew,  554 
Veugny,  Gabriel,  554 

— Paul,  554 
Vialas,  Noah,  538,  554 
Viall  family,  enquiry,  277 

Vi90use  (Vigose),  Eran9ois,  Baron  de, 
98,  99 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  work  of  Huguenot 
silversmiths  at,  147,  519  footnote, 
523 

Videau,  Ayme,  190 
Vidouze,  Francis,  554 

— James  (1),  554 

— James  (2),  535,  537,  554 
Vienot,  Professor  John,  President  of 

French  Huguenot  Society,  memo- 
rial speech  for  late  members,  114; 
various  addresses  and  articles  by, 
421,  422,  596 
Viert,  Mathue,  554 
VierviUe,  Judith  de.  See  Pierrepont, 
Antoine  de. 

— Marie,  Countess  of.  See  under 

Champion  de  Crespigny,  Claude, 
refugee. 

VierviUe  (Normandy),  253,  254  foot- 
note 

Viet,  Claude,  554 

— Marianne,  554 

Vigan  (Le)  (Cevennes),  260 
Vignals,  Ligonier  de.  See  Ligonier 
de  Vignals. 

Vigne,  James,  554, 

Vigneau,  Pierre,  219 
Vignier,  Nicholas,  minister  of  Blois,567 
Vignoles  (Des  Vignoles),  Charles 
Augustus,  Dean  of  Ossory,  224 

— Ernest  B.,  Hon.  Auditor,  4,  8,  9 

— Jacques  Louis  des,  marriages,  224, 

227 

— Jean,  224 

— Mary,  168 

Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  99 
Villebrun,  Mary  de,  153 

ViUemandy, , professor  at  Saumur, 

461 

Villeneuve,  Elizabeth.  See  Lejeune, 
Joseph. 

— Gedeon,  and  wife  Marie  Marguerite 

(Le  Tresor),  389 

— Jean  de,  217 


Villeponteaux,  Isacq  de,  Sieur  de 
Gouze,  98 

ViUette,  P.  de,  275 

Villiers,  de.  See  De  ViUiers. 

ViUiers,  Rousseau  de.  See  Rousseau 
de  ViUiers. 

Vihia  (Poland),  a Lasco  in,  342 

Vincent,  PhiUip,  minister  of  RocheUe, 
567 

Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,  by  H. 
Languet,  11  ; publication  and 
false  imprint,  42 ; authorship 
problem,  42-44,  57 ; charac- 

teristics, 42,  43,  45  ; place  and 
circumstances  of  its  production, 
44  ; doctrines,  46-55  ; federalism 
expounded  in,  48  ; on  popular 
sovereignty,  48-49  ; on  idea  of 
contract,  49-51  ; on  idea  of  trus- 
teeship, 51  ; theory  concerning 
public  officials  and  assemblies,  51- 
^ 53 ; contribution  to  English  Whig- 
gism,52,53;  teaching  on  resistance, 
52 ; ‘ people  ’ defined  as  an  aristo- 
cracy, 53;  doctrine  of  federalism, 
53-55  ; various  editions,  55  ; in- 
Uuence  on  Dutch  struggle  for 
freedom,  55 ; printed  with 
MachiaveUi’s  Prince,  55  and 
footnote ; translations,  55-56, 

57  ; Short  apology  for  Christian 
Soldiers,  translation  from  Vin- 
diciae, 56  ; reason  for  ascription 
to  Jesuits,  56 ; reception  in 
England,  56,  57  ; edition  with 
imprint  ascribing  to  Beza,  57  ; 
burnt  at  Oxford,  57  ; doctrines 
in  common  with  John  Locke, 

58  ; reply  to  Barclay,  59  ; cir- 
cumstances of  its  composition, 

59  ; printed  in  Paris  as  Vindiciae 
Religionis,  61  ; projected  edition 
by  Hollis,  61 

Vindiciae  Religionis.  See  Vindiciae 
contra  tyrannos. 

Vintners  Company,  silver  owned  by, 
498  footnote 

Virasel,  Baron  de.  See  Belrieu, 
Jacques. 

Virginia,  Colony  of,  Durand’s  Voyage 
d'un  Frangais  . . . avec  une  de- 
scription de  la  Vergine,  12 ; 
people  and  social  customs,  14-15, 
18  ; Council  meeting  described, 
16 ; Governor’s  invitation  to 
refugee  ministers,  16  ; offers  of 
land  to  settlers,  16,  17,  18 ; 
land  sales  affected  by  tobacco 
prices,  17 ; refugee  colonists 
from  Ireland,  214 ; I.  of  Wight 
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county,  278;  fortifications 
planned  by  Martian,  581  ; dis- 
pute between  governor  and 
Couneil,  581  ; House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 581, 582.  *5eea^so  Durand, 

; Fort  James;  Manakin;  and 

West  Virginia. 

Vischer,  Cornelius,  portrait  of  William 
the  Silent,  by,  451 
Visme,  Louis  de,  241 
Visser,  Rev.  F.  A.,  minister  at 
Cadzand,  395 
Vitry,  Duke  of,  169 
■ — Dukedom  of,  history,  169 
Vitu,  Isaac,  554 

— Isaac  Francis,  554 

— family  of,  188 

Vivares,  Francis,  career  as  engraver, 
163,  183,  186 

— Thomas,  186 

Vivash,  Harry,  elected  Fellow,  3 
Vizier,  Barnaby,  554 
Voisin,  Abel,  554 

— Abraham,  547,  554 

— Laurent,  554 

— Pierre,  554 

Voix  de  la  Religion,  La,  oldest  French 
Protestant  journal,  422 
Vosges  (Lorraine),  glass-makers  from, 
137 

Vougny,  Peter,  sen.  and  jun.,  554 
Voutron,  Pierre  Vincent  Nicola  de, 
100 

Voyage  in  the  United  States,  by  B. 
Hall,  quoted,  424 

Voyages  di'un  FranQais  exile  pour  la 
Religion,  etc.  See  Frenchman, 
A,  in  Virginia. 

Vredeman  de  Vries,  Jan,  498 
Vulson  de  St.  Maurice,  Marc  de,  217 


Wade,  Canon,  vicar  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Soho,  179 

— General,  329 

— • Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  James 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Wager,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  229 
Wagner,  Henry,  F.S.A.,  collection  of 
pedigrees  quoted,  192  ; presenta- 
tion of  paintings  to  French 
Hospital,  329,  330 

— J.  H.,  pedigree  of  Champion  de 

Crespigny,  by,  253-254 

— Orlando  Henry,  elected  on  Coun- 

cil, 5,  282,  437 

Wagner  collection  of  pedigrees.  See 
under  French  Hospital  Library. 
Wake,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can-  j 
terbury,  264,  299 


1 Walker,  Francis,  cloth  merchant,  29 
— Gerald  Storrs,  and  wife  Audrey 
Carola  (Duthoit),  ped.  to  face 
p.  589 

— William,  translation  of  Vindiciae 
contra,  tyrannos,  56,  57  ; said  to 
be  executioner  of  Charles  I, 
56-57  ; Monthly  Mercuries,  by, 
57 

Walks  in  London,  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare, 
quoted,  426 

Waller,  Esther.  See  Columbine,  Paul. 
— Walter  Chapman,  295  ; Weavers’ 
Co.  Minute  Books,  edited  by, 
6,  126,  284  ; article  on  relief  of 
refugees  in  Dublin,  274 
Walloon  congregations  of  refugees. 
See  under  Canterbury ; Frank- 
fort ; Glastonbury ; London, 
foreign  churches  in  ; Norwich  ; 
Strasbourg. 

Walpole,  Horaee,  186,  187 
Wandrevale,  Girard,  554 
Wandsworth,  refugees  at,  545 

Wanstall,  , and  wife  Jane 

(Duthoit),  pe(Z.  to  face  p.  589 
Wapping,  refugees  at,  277 
Ward,  W.  H.,  on  Rebotier  family,  300 
Warignier  family,  390 
Warington  (co.  Armagh),  Huguenot 
damask  industry,  427 
Warner,  Augustine,  and  wife  Mildred 
(Read),  582 

— Sir  Frank,  death,  10 
— Mildred.  See  Washington,  Law- 
rence. 

Warrington,  , of  Ruxton,  Mary- 

land, and  wife  Rosetta  (Ram- 
baut),  245 

Washington, George,  Huguenot  memo- 
rial to,  285;  Huguenot  ancestry, 
581-582 ; parallels  between  his 
career  and  that  of  N.  Martian,  582 
j — Lawrence,  and  wife  Mildred  (War- 
ner), 582 

i Watch-making,  invention  of  jewelled 
movement,  by  Huguenot,  158 
Watchurst,  James,  and  wife  Martha 
(Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Waterford  (co.  Waterford),  227 
Waterlow,  Alfred,  593 
Webb,  Sir  Aston,  171 
Weekes,  George,  521  footnote  4,  532 
Weibull,  Professor  Lauritz,  of  Lund 
University,  596 

Weimar  (Germany),  refugees  excluded, 
67 

Weiss,  Pasteur  Nathaniel,  memorial 
plaque,  114;  memorial  speech 
by  J.  Vienot,  114 
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Wellesley,  Arthur,  1st  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, request  for  French  decora- 
tion for  his  staff,  114-115 
Wensin,  Daniel  von,  on  foreign 
craftsmen  in  England,  500 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
founds  Ulster  linen  trade,  302 
Wesel  (Prussia),  persecutions  by 
Lutherans,  69 

Wesley,  John,  Journal  quoted  on 
Calvin,  93-94  : connection  with 
West  Street  church,  184 
West,  Mr.,  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  156 
West  Street  French  church.  See 
under  London,  foreign  churches. 
West  Virginia,  Huguenot  Society 
formed,  116 

Westminster,  City  of,  advantages  for 
refugees,  144-145  ; development, 
146  ; Huguenot  burgess,  168  ; 
Garnault  family  at,  492  ; foreign 
goldsmiths  in  the  ‘ liberty,’  501  ; 
refugees  in,  528 

Westminster  French  Charity  School, 
apprenticeships  by,  516,  531 

— French  Protestant  School  Founda- 

tion establishment,  objects  and  i 
regulations,  403 ; loans  made 
from  legacy,  403-404  ; examples 
of  cases  assisted,  404-405 
Westmorland,  Lord,  intrigues  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  413 
Westphal,  Joachim,  minister  at  Ham- 
burg, Calvin’s  tract  against, 
67-68  ; cruelty  to  refugees  from 
London  under  a Lasco,  67-68  ; 
dispute  with  Poullain,  91,  92 
Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  54 
Wharton,  Duchess  of,  171 

— Mr.,  of  Thorpe-le-Soken,  296 

Wheeler, , goldsmith  and  banker, 

505 

— Edward,  573 

— Richard,  173,  175 
Wheler,  Sir  George,  297 

Whigs  in  England,  debt  to  Fra, neo- 
Gallia,  41  ; views  akin  to 
Languets,  52,  53 

Whitchurch  (co.  Hants),  Bere  Mill, 
paper-factory,  273 
White  Papermakers’  Company,  273 
Whitehead,  David,  minister  at  Frank- 
fort, appointment,  82  ; letter  to 
Calvin,  83-84  ; relinquishes  min- 
istry, 84  ; refusal  to  be  reconciled 
with  congregation,  86 

— Paul,  160 

Whitley,  W.  T.,  Charles  Marie  de  Veil, 
by,  review,  266 
Whitlock,  Aston,  292 


j Whitmore,  Olivia.  See  Guinness, 
j Arthur. 

— William,  his  wife  Mary  (Grattan), 
33 

I Whitnall,  Maria  (afterwards  Duthoit), 
ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Whittingham,  William,  Dean  of 
Durham,  author  of  Troubles  at 
Frankfort,  74 ; early  life,  74 ; 
exile  in  Frankfort,  74-75,  76 ; 
and  liturgy  of  Frankfort  church, 
75  ; appeal  to  magistrates  against 
Dr.  Cox,  78  ; defence  of  Knox, 

80  ; departure  from  Frankfort, 

81  ; statement  of  Calvinists’ 
reasons  for  leaving  Frankfort,  83  ; 
mininstry  at  Geneva,  83 ; petition 
to  Queen  Mary  on  behalf  of 
Peter  Martyr,  349 

Wiblin,  John  Gilbert,  elected  Fellow, 
3 ; A Quiet  By-Lane  of  Huguenot 
_ Story,  by,  123,  125,  191-210 

Wildbaden  baths  (Germany),  344 

Wilkes,  John,  165 

Wilkins,  Elizabeth.  See  Hautenville, 
Samuel. 

Wilkinson,  Maurice,  A history  of  the 
League  or  Sainte  -Union,  1576- 
1595,  by,  review,  410-415 

Willaume,  Adam,  554 

— (William,  Williams, . Williaume, 
Villaime),  David  (1),  goldsmith’s 
mark,  511  ; silver  ewer  by,  517  ; 
life,  517  footnote  1,  554  ; appren- 
tices, 512  footnote  11,  516,  520 
footnote  5,  521  footnote  5,  532, 
542,  '544,  549,  550,  553,  554; 
godfather,  in  Rapilliart  family, 
550 

• — David  (2),  517  footnote  1,  554  ; 
wife  Marie  (Mettayer),  554 
I — John,  554 

Willett,  Ralph,  library  of,  163 
I William,  Prince  of  Orange  (the  Silent), 

* his  Apology,  work  of  Languet,  44, 

j 55 ; quadricentenary  celebra- 

j tions  in  London  and  America, 

j 285,  439,  450-451  ; relations 

! with  Languet,  43-44,  55  ; por- 

trait by  Vischer  presented  to 
Society,  451  ; sketch  of  his  life 
and  character,  451-454  ; origin 
of  name  ‘ the  Silent,’  452  ; his 
marriages,  452,  454 ; Motley’s 
estimate,  453-454 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III  of  England,  landing 
in  England,  23 ; Huguenots 
serving  under,  96,  327,  328,  331  ; 
gift  of  organ  to  St.  Anne’s,  Soho, 
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155 ; alleged  rescue  by  Facio, 
158  ; support  of  European  Pro- 
testants, 263  ; encouragement 
to  Irish  linen  trade,  302  ; traits 
of  character  shared  with  Henri 
IV,  579 

Williams,  Dr.,  founder  of  Literary 
Fund,  153 

— Mabelle.  See  Rambaut,  Mabelle. 

— William,  refugee  in  Frankfort, 

76 

Williamson,  Susie.  See  Rambaut, 
Susie. 

Willoughby  Hall,  Lines.,  230 
Winbolt,  S.  E.,  article  on  Surrey- 
Sussex  glassmen,  by,  132 
Winchester,  141  ; Portal  family  at, 
273  ; silver  cup  presented  by 
Sir  W.  Portal,  273  ; freedom  of 
city  presented  to  Sir  W.  W. 
Portal,  273 

Windebank,  Lady  Mildred,  582 

— Sir  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

582 

Windsor,  Dean  of.  See  Durel,  Jean. 
Windsor,  Dean  and  Canons,  landlords 
of  Threadneedle  Street  church, 
382-383 

Windsor,  Huguenot  goldsmith  at, 
552 ; silver  collection  at,  521 
footnote  6 

Winn,  le  Chevalier,  574 
Winter,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  John 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 
Wirgman,  T.  Blake,  painter,  229 
Wisborough  Green  (co.  Sussex),  glass- 
makers  at,  136,  138,  142  ; sites 
of  glass-works,  136,  137 ; Hugue- 
not names  in  register,  142 
Wite,  Ann,  571 

Witnesses  in  Sackcloth,  quoted,  254 
footnote,  255 

Wittenberg  (Prussia),  339,  364 ; 

Luther  at,  333-334 ; doctrinal 
discussion  between  English  and 
German  reformers,  379 
Witwatersrand,  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of,  elected  subscribing 
library,  435 

Wolfgang,  of  Strasbourg,  369 
Wollaston,  G.  Woods,  M.V.O.,  elected 
on  Council,  5 

Wolmar,  Melchior,  letter  from  Calvin 
to,  70 

Wood,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

— Thomas,  refugee  in  Frankfort,  76 
Woodbridge  (New  Jersey).  See 

Piscataway. 


Woodchester  (Glos.),  glass-making  at, 
142 

Woolwich  (Kent),  glass-making  at, 
134 

W orld  Bewitched,  The.  See  Betooverde 
Wereld,  Die. 

Wormeley,  Ralph,  of  Virginia,  friend- 
ship with  Durand,  15,  16-17 ; 
estates  in  Virginia,  17  ; land 
offered  to  settlers  in  Virginia  by, 
17,  19 

Worms,  Conference  of,  1557,  359 

— Diet  of,  1521,  334 

— Edict  of,  terms,  1521,  334 
Worshipful  Co.  of  Goldsmiths.  See 

Goldsmiths’  Company, 
Wraysbury-cum-Langiey  (co.  Bucks), 
Huguenot  minister  at,  464 
Wrexham  (co.  Denbigh),  201 
Wright,  Ann.  See  Charpentier, 
Gideon. 

— Eliza  Ann.  S'ee Rambaut,  Thomas. 

— Elizabeth.  See  Hewlett,  Thomas. 

— Mary.  See  Kellett,  Laurence. 

— Richard,  and  wife  Frances  (Kelly), 

248 

Wyatt-Paine,  Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  elected 
Vice-President,  5,  124,  282,  436; 
presides  at  meetings,  3,  4 
Wyllie,  Rev.  R.,  238,  428 
Wynantz,  Marguerite.  See  Portales, 
Marguerite  de. 


Tester,  Lady.  See  under  Edin- 
burgh. 

York,  Mangy  family  of  goldsmiths  at, 
545 

York  Goldsmiths’  Co.,  Huguenot 
members,  512  footnote  13,  513, 
545 

Yorktown  (Virginia),  fortifying  of, 
581,  582;  memorial  to  N. 

Martian,  and  Sesqui-Centennial 
festival,  582 

Young,  Jane  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
Duthoit),  ped.  to  face  p.  589 

Ysarne,  Jean,  217 

Yse  (Dieze),  Alexander  d’,  99 

Yver,  Jean,  minister  at  St.  Jean 
d’Angely,  examines  Daillon’s  book 
for  Synod,  463 


Zaehnsdore,  Messrs.,  bookbinders, 
556 

Zanchi,  Girolano,  94,  347  footnote 
Zell,  Widow,  of  Strasbourg,  93,  365 
— Matthew,  337,  370 
Zoffany,  John,  167,  236 
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Zurich  (Switzerland),  English  Pro-  [ 
testant  refugees  at,  350  ; Italian  ! 
church,  356  ; Protestant  refugees 
at,  75,  377,  382 ; republic  of, 
protection  to  Geneva,  307-308, 
317;  Ott  family  in,  491;  minis- 
ter at,  see  Gualther,  Rudolph. 
Zurich  Letters  quoted,  349  i 

Zweibrucken,  Wolfgang,  Duke  of,  361  | 


Zwingli,  Ulrich,  influence  on  Jean  a 
Lasco,  338  ; works  banned,  366  ; 
death  commemorated  in  Paris, 
421 

Zwinglians  opposed  by  Lutherans, 
63,  65,  364,  369  ; excluded  from 
Peace  of  Augsburg,  65,  336 ; 
excluded  from  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, 1555,  69 
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